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~ Alter** le eWngt ofpnWle *plrkro 6n lie fteCtrtkm* cm Ike frmell»j«ftlee *t 

thk Prtr*«*il&Q— Hr Fox'* ltkU Dill -It* prwiuwr* Fite, wtokk ott*»bmi tie D*r*tU 
ot hi* Ail»blUr*G*ri — ObJeeUo** to whkk lit* DD1 »U lUMe-Mr Pitt »IodU BUI, *Mei 
■mu !■ to * l*r— AmnfrtncnU witli (k« BriUii CoTeminect for tie inert*** #f Brltbk 
Forte* la lie K**t— I'rah War *rllh Ttppo* — Lord CorormlH* i Dr* l C*rap*l*n with Hj* 
— V«t prefer* tkm* for tie 5k*e *f SortatafiUm— Pr^i*r*lkau for ■ dectriee B*U1* wot* 
tie w*Ib el till e*fll*I— ToUl Ddo*t oT Tlppoo— B*ns*ti of Coni'* »m*, rnd hi* iltl**tfl 
rnctc — Co*chu3toi cpfftUtu of tie »*r-Tre*ty of I*e«M rllh Tlffoo— Eip*rfoK«d »e- 
Cflultr Bf adding *e* Cc*q*eu* to ti* Britkh E*rp*r* to Iadi*— Ptelflc AdmialitnOka **d 
principle* *f Str Join Sb**— ludi***tro*» Effeeti— lalrigne* of Tlpyoo to form t CBBfede- 
r* try *t*Lm[ Lie IjuIUA — Ilk errtri Act* ef IIo*tfllljr 

Vast tndintereatiugasaretbbeventswhlchhinronow been tracedj 
— . i— springing oat of the wire of the French Revolution, they ire yet 
outdono by the spectacle whfch, it the flyne period, the Oriental 
World exhibited, Tho Dunsn Ennr if Irpu fertnj, beyond all, question, 
the most dazzling object in that age erf wonder* perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary phenomenon In tho history of the i pedes. Antiquity may be searched 
In vain for a parallel to IU lustre. During the plenitude of ils power, tho 
Homan Empire nerer contained abore a Iprodred and twenty millions of 
Inhabitants, and they were congregated round the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, with a great Inland sea to form Ihetr interior line of communication, 
and an army of four hundred thousand men to secure the submission of its 
multifarious Inhabitants Magnificent causeways, emanating from Home, the 
centre of authority, reached tho farthest extremities of 11* dominions; the 
legions not only conquered but humanized mantind and the proconsdls, 
whether they journoyed from the Forum to the wall of Antoninus and tho 
solitudes of Caledonia, or the shores of tho Euphrates and tho sands of 1 ‘ar- 
il 1 la, tho cataracts of the Nile, the banks of the Danube, or the mountains 
of Atlas, reHcd along the great roads with which these Indomitable pioneers 
of drHbatlon had penetrated the wilds of nature Their immense dominions 
were the result of throe centuries of conquest; and the genius of Sdplo, 
Crsar, and Sererus, not less than tho ciric rirtues of Regulns, Cato, and Ci- 
cero, were required to extend and cement the mighty fabric. 

Dot In tho Eastern world, an empire hardly leaa ex lent ire or po- 
embracing as great a variety of people, and rich in as 
many millions and provinces, has been conquered by tho British 
SET** arms in less than eighty years, attho distance of abore eight thous- 
and miles from tho ruling state That yast region, the fabled scene of opu- 
lence ami grandeur since tho dawn of civilisation, from which tho arms of 
Alexander rolled back, which the ferocity of Timour Imperfectly vanquished, 
end the banner* of Nadir Shah traversed only to destroy, has been perma- 
nently snbducd and moulded fnlo a regular province by a company of Bri- 
tish merchants, originally settled as obscure trafficker* on the shores of It In 
dostan ; who Uaro been dragged to their present perilous height of jpower by 
inecmoi attempts at thdr destruction by the native princes; whose rise 
was contemporaneouj with numerous and desperato struggle* of the British 
nation with It* European rivals, and who nerer had a fourth part of the dH- 
poMbiCDaiionalstrengih at their command For such a body, in such times, 
and wlili inch forcet, to Uavo acquired so immense a dominion, Is one of 
«n ^ history of tho lost half century Is 
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po Stiu“n Tho British empire m India, — extending now, with few mlerrup- 
■ncvniuo?"' lions, and those only of tributary 01 allied slates, from Cape Co- 
Slrcngth mormto the Himalaya mountains, — comprehends by far the richest 
and most important part of Southern Asia ; is nearly four times m extent the 
area of France (4), and six times that of Great Britain and Ireland ; contains 
' above a hundred millions of inhabitants (2) , and yields a revenue of nearly 
twenty millions steilmg (5). The land forces rose in the year 4820, when 
two bloody Avars were to he maintained at the same time, {to the enormous 
amount of 260,000 native tioops, including 40,000 cavalry, and 4000 pieces of 
artillery, besides 51,000 natue English, and even under the reduced peace 
establishment of the present time, they still amount to 494,000, of whom 
50,000 are British soldiers (4) This immense force, all in the very highest 
state of discipline and equipment, is raised entirely by voluntary enrolment, 
Avilhout a compulsory conscription ever being resoited to, and so popular is 
the British service, and so unbounded the general confidence both in the 
Company’s stability and its fidelity to its engagements, that the only difficulty 
the authorities experience, is to select" the most deser\ ing from the numerous 
competitors who aic desirous of being enrolled under its banners If public 
danger threatened, or the Russian eagles approached the Indus, this force 
might be instantly raised by the same means to a million of armed men. 
When the British powci was threatened with a double attack, and the Rajah 
t8j5 of Bhurtpore raised the standard of revolt at the lime that the bulk 

of tlieir forces nere entangled in the jungles of the Irnwuddy, or dying 
under the fevers of Arracan, no vacillation or weakness appeared m the Bri- 
tish councils, with the light hand they humbled xa hat the Orientals styled 
the giant strength of Ava, while with the left they crushed the rising power 
of the northern rajahs ; and while a larger force Ilian combated m Poi lugal 
under Wellington Avas pursuing the career of conquest in the Burmese em- 
pire, and advancing the British standard almost to the minarets of Ummeia- 
poora, a greater force than the native Bntish who conquered at Waterloo 
assembled as if by enchantment round the Avails of Bhurtpore, and, at the 
distance of fourteen hundred miles fiom Calcutta, and ten thousand from the 
Bntish isles, earned the last and hitherto impregnable stronghold of Hindoo 
independence (5). The greatness of Napoleon flits as a brilliant vision across 
oui recollection ; the power of Russia stands forth a present object of terror 
to our senses; but Russia never invaded Persia or Turkey, albeit adjoining 


(1) The Company’s lomtorics consist of 514,000 
square miles , including the protected states, it em- 
braces l,128,800squarc miles — Part Return , 1831, 
muiMiwutjix 2, duodecimo edition Europe con- 
tnins, to tlie westward of tho Ural mountains, 
500,000 square leagues, or 3,500,000 square miles 
—iee MacteBrox, i 4. Trance, 150,000 square 
miles— Ibid, sail 273 

(2) Tlio exact numbers arc, 

Bengal Presidency, . . 39,957,561 

Madras do . . 15,090,084 

Bombay do v 0,940,277 

Other states in northern pro- 
vinces, - . 40,000,000 


Ava, Arracan, etc 101,987,922 

Allied or protected states, 100,000,000 


Total under British sway, 201,937,922 

—See Population Returns, 1831, anrf Martix, vin 
256, 269 1 

(3) lhc rctcuuc m 1833 was H8, 677,952 , that 


for fifteen years, ending 1829, E 309,151 020, or 
about L 20,650,000 per annum The charges in In- 
dio are L 17,583,132, leaving at present n surplus 
of L 1,094,820 Tho public debt lias stood, since 
1792, as follows i 

1792, L 9,142,720 

1809, • 30,812,441 

1814, • 30,919,620 

1829, . • 47,255,374 

1833, 44,800,000 

. — See Pari Pap Maj , 1833 . ami Mat.tis, ix. 113, 

(4) Marlin, it 90 

(5) Lord Combermere besieged Bhurtpore 111 

1825, with 36,000 redcoats, and 180 pieces of can- 
non , the force employed tn the Burmese empire, at 
the same time, was in all 55,000 strong — M artir, 
win 36, and Ann Reg 1825 The British and 

King s German legion at Waterloo were 29,715 m- 
fantrj, 8219 cavalry, 6054 artillery, tholfanoic- 
nans and Brunswickcrs about 1 5,000 , tlio Belgians, 
12 000 — See Adjutant-General's Report, 6th Not, 
1816 — Rattle of If Waterloo, Ol/sc""~' M, 
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her own front! era, with force* equal to thoso which England has arrayed In 
the plains oflllndGsUnm and the holt which followed Napol don to Auster 
llti and Friedland was Infcriorlo tliatwith which LordHiMtingsmadewiron 
the JIahralta Hates (2) t 

Imagination ilself can scarcely do justice to the varied and rnagnh 
hcent scenery of nindcntan From the snowy iwntniti of tho IU- 


of Malabar to the wndy shores of Coromandel, It exhibits a succession of the 
mo*l noblo or beautiful features at times stupendooi mountain ranges, their 
lidos clothed with loftv forests, their peaks reposing In Icy stillness at others, 
vast plains rivalling the Della of Egypt In richness, and, like It, lubmerged 
yearly by the fertilizing waters of the Ganges; here lofty ghauts running pa 
ralld, at a short dbtance from the shore of the oeran, lo the edge of its 
waters, and marking the line of demarcation between tbe low rich or sandy 
plains on the sea-side, and the elevated table-land, several thousand feet In 
height, In the Interior; there, rugged hills or thick forest* teeming with the 
riches of a southern »nn The natural “boundaries of India tro tho Himalaya 
range and mountains of Cabul and Candahar on the north; the splendid and 
rapid stream of tho Indus, seventeen hundred miles In length, of which seven 
hundred and aixtj are navigable, flowipg impetuously from their perennial 
snows,on the north-west the ddep and stagnant Irrawuddy, fourteen hundred 
miles In length, fod by tbe eastern extremity of the chain, and winding Its way 
lo tbeBay of Bengal through the rank luxuriance of tropical vegetation, on tho 
north-east; and the encircling ocean on the coasts of Malabar knd Coromandel, 
on thesouth Nature every where appears In this highly favonfed region in hor 
most imposing array the 111 m ala ya mountains, surmounting even Chimborazo 
in elevation the Indus, rivalling the river of the Amazons in magnitude the 
plain of Bengal, out-stripping Mesopotamia Hsdf in fertility, — form some of 
the feature* of a country which from tlx curliest times has been the seat of 
civilisation, and tbo fabled abodo of opulence and magnificence (3) 

AH the productions of the globe are to be found, and for the most 
>*««- » ■■« part Boorish to perfection. In the varied dimate* and soil* of this 
•plendid peninsula. Tho forest*, tho fruits, the crop* of Europe, are re- 
cognised by the delighted traveller In the Himalaya Mountains, where the 
prodigy is exhibited of valley* tolerably peopled, and bearing eropi, at tho 
height of sixteen or seventeen thousand feet above the sea, or considerably 
above the summit of Mount Blanc, or the Great Gloehncr The peach, tho 
apricot, the nectarine, even apples, pear* and strawberries, refresh the tu 
ropcan, to whom they recall in a distant land and amidst Oriental luxuries, 
the images and enjoyments of hh youth heat, barley, and oats, with noble 
forests of leak and oak, flourish on the cool slopes of the mountains; while 
V l ^ r * ecl 'ho vast plain of Bengal is covered to an Incalculable extent w Hh 
doublo wops yearly of rice, or thickets of bamboo canes, fed by tho fertilizing 
floods which, often to the breadth of a hundred miles, exhibit a sea of water 
intersp ersed o nly with tufts of wood, aolilary palms, lumlels, end pagodas 
n go grows in luxuriance in many district*, and form* a stable article of 
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commerce to the country; sugar thrives ns well as m the West Indies, and 
promises to Gil up the gap m the production of the globe, occasioned by the 
disastrous emancipation of the slaves in the western tropical 1 egions , grapes, 
melons, pine-apples, figs, dates, mangoes, are every where found in profu- 
sion, with many other fruits still more luscious, peculiar to the Eastern 
Hemisphere. The' elephant, at once the strongest, the most sagacious, and 
the most docile of animals, the camel, the ship of the desert, the horse, the 
companion and fellow -soldier of man, — alike flourish in a country where the 
tiger and the llunoccros rule the wilds of natme. Even the flowers and birds 
partake of the splendid charactci of creation the roses of Cnchmerc and 
Delhi send their highly prized perfume through the world, the scarlet flow- 
ers of the ixora and mussonda, and innumerable other tropical plants, diffuse 
a blaze of beauty llnough the woods the scarlet plumage of the flamingo, the 
varied hues of the parrot, uval the colours of the setting sun But the woods 
are silent, 01 resound only with the harsh scream of birds, or the fearful cry 
of beasts, of prey (1) , no tioops of feathered songsters fill the au with their 
melodious i oices, nor welcome in the breath of spriug with the voice of glad- 
ness and the notes of love 

Extmordi j n q ic transactions of Europe, the historian has loo good reason 
mntic nbiuty frequently to lament the indecision and want ol foresight with 
India sas 0 1 which both diplomatic negotiations and military operations have 
d’wacd 0 been conducted by the English Cabinet ; and he is, perhaps, driven 
to the conclusion, that greatness has rather been forced on the state by the 
energy and virtues of its inhabitants, than conferred upon the inhabitants by 
the wisdom or ability of the Government But in the East, the reverse has 
from the outset been the case If the intelligence, vigoui , and bravery of the 
middle and working-classes of England, who sent forth their sons to push 
their fortunes m the plains of Hmdoslan, has furnished an inexhaustible 
supply of talent and resolution to conduct their enterprises, the foresight and 
capacity of the Indian Government has almost mvaiiably brought their qua- 
lities to bear upon the public service m the most efficient manner. Perhaps 
there is not to be found in the history of any country, so remarkable a suc- 
cession of able statesmen and warriors as m India have reared the mighty 
fabric of British greatness The cool, daring, invincible intrepidity and mi- 
litary genius of Lord Clive laid the foundation of the structure, the quick 
sagacity, prompt determination, and high moral courage of Warren Hastings 
rescued it more than once from rum but it was tbe enlarged views, stales- 
man-hke wisdom, and energetic conduct of Marquis Welleslet which com- 
pleted the superstructure, and left to succeeding governors a force which 
nothing could, resist, a moral ascendency which nothing could counter- 
balance Marquis Hastings has since, with equal ability, followed out the 
same enlightened punciples, crushed tbe united confederacy of the Mahral- 
tas and Pmdarries , vanquished the lull strength of the Goorkhas, and left to 
lus successors a'matchless empire, from the Himalaya snows to the Cape Co- 
morin, and from the frontiers of China to the banks of the Indus, united 
under one rule, obeying one Government, and actuated by one common 
sense of experience and obligation - 

l” g °cs Mr Burke has said that if the English were to be expelled from 
co Brl ' India > the y would leaye no better traces of Aeir dominion than the 
or tl S er - Even at the period nhen this celebrated ex- 

peri's- an picssion was used, it savoured more of the fire of the orator than 


(l) Tl-imiUoi/s Atconnl of nmdostin, t, 12 Malto Brun, m 32 , 03 , T 
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the sober judgment of Iho statesman ; btat had that great man survived to 
these time* he would Itave gratefully retracted tlio U rcaim, and admitted 
that* of all tho niarrels attending tho British away In the Eait, the mo»t Won 
drrful U the extraordinary bles sin gs which It has conferred upon the In 
habitant* Facts more eloquent than word*, statistic* mom bTesisUble than 
argument*, place this important point beyond tho podbllity of a doubt. 
Mldlc under St* native prince*, the itate of capital lu India was so insecure 
that twehe per cent was the compon, and thlrtv-rii per cent no unusual 
rate of interest under the British rule, the lntcrejt of the public debt ha*, 
for tho llrtt lime in eastern history, been lowered to fire per cent; and at 
that reduced rate, tho capitalist* of Arabia and Armenia dally transmit their 
turpi us fund* to be purchased Into the Company’* stock, a* tho mejst secure 

1 nr esurient In tiro E**t- Of the public debt of 07, 000, 000, a largo proper 
tlon h due to native or Asiatic capitalist* and inch 1* tho unbounded con 
fldcnce In the good faith and probity of the Government, that bale* » tamped 
with their ilgnnte circulate unopened, like coined money, thfungh tho vast 
empire of China So complete ha* been the pro tech cm, *o ample tho security 
enjoyed by the inhabitant* of the British produces, compared with what ob- 
tain* under their nntiTe rajahs, that the people from every part of India 
flock, a* Bishop Belter has observed, to the three Presidencies; and tlio exten- 
sion of tho Company’s empire, tn whatever direction, 1* hnmedialoly followed 
by a rast concourse of population, and increase of Industry, by the lettiera 
from the adjoining natire dominions (f) 

Brilliant as ha* been the career of England In the European wotUI 
during the last half century, there ere so Tend circumstances In lu 
nl, Internal situation, which cannot be contemplated without painful 
feelings. Among these, the constant and uninterrupted increase of crime 
through all the rldasltudes of peace and war, unchecked by penal rigilance, 
undimtnUhod by Intellectual cultivation, b ono of the .most alarming But 
tinder the British Empire In the East, a very different and much more sati*- 
factory progress ha* tiken place. Rapid as ha* been the growth of erlmo 
in tho European dominions of England during the last half century, It* 
decrease In her Et*tem possession* ha* been *tlU more striking; and the 
sternly powerful rnlo of a central Government has done as much for tho 
Inhabitants of lUndos tan, as the rice* consequent on a corrupted manufactur- 
ing, population, hare undone for the people of Greet Britain (ft) From our 
return* of commitment* and crime in many different province* of India for 


(0 ai*dtii , » Act*®* of uai«, is, m dam* uau in. mi ur«,Lot.iti itmt t;i 

(T) A «■ Binffa of tW npM dlji lx llCT' of trim* 1» RrUk* I ilk wfahtm tW Un twaty pm, lV« 
* r ' ' — ‘ — itXdnhH ttCtfcwu, wylMyaatwl. 
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ihc las! thirl) year-, it distinct!) appears that crime hn^. dining that period, 
diminished one half, m many places Mink to a sixth, in the East; -while it lias 
in the same time more than quadiupled m llic British Islands, and m Ireland 
multiplied ninefold (1). i\or is it difficult to pcrcenc to what cause this rc- 


(l) Tlie foUnwlngTvhlo exhibit, the incren-r of Committal, in tUclUiti h 1‘lamls since tlie commence 
tnent of the parent century, 



toptand. 

Ireland 

Srwllnnd 
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1820, 
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12 476 
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1825, 

0%! 
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1830, 

18 1U7 

1(.,!!'2 

2003 

1832, 

20,823 

1 0,Oah 

2451 

1834, 

22 451 

• 21,381 

2711 

1830, 

20,<l8 4 

23,89.! 

2852 

1837, 


27.330 

2322 


— 1 Sec Mnrviu's Smut. Jc fa Gmrdr flrrtottre, ii 2B0 207 t Part Paper, Cnnimi 1612, and Part, tie 
fur it of Cnre in 1831-6, Porn nV Part tales, i 1837, 145, 144 

Cnutrist tlie drrrcasc of erm e in different provinces or India during the nine period, with the dophir 
nhlc Increase of offence, of the nme description in the llritbli Islands 


Cain of Shoollnj, Stahljtnc, and Poisoning, In Fnjtanil and Wain 


J82G, 47 1828. 

1827, 82 1823, 


Affrays with loss of Life, 
1821-23, 232 

1827-28, 118 

Wolent Affray In hlshrnnagur 
1807, -182 

, 1821, 33 


72 1830, 

81 1631, 

Western Provinces of India, 


Gang ftohcrlrs (n Do 
1808, 320 

1821, 10 


8(1 1832, 132 

101 1833, 138 


Itengal Circuit Court Siiitrncrd 
1822-21, 2170 

1825-27, 1521 


lloiiilchlcj 

J 8 1 8 20, 377 

1827-28, 185 


\ lolrnt Depredations. 
1813-20, 1000 

1827-28, 612 


fnhlo of Cnmcs, Tenons Appn hetided, Convicted, Propertj Stolen nnd Uccotcrcd, in three jeirs, 
ending lS32,in tint Snprcnio Court nt Calcntta 
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— -ItoacrTaox's Ciul Government of India, and WirTi-r, ix 320, 335, 


Stale of Sentences for Crime in Loner nnd Western Trovniccs nf Bengal m two periods of two j ears 
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Waetiu's India, ix, 320. 

Contrast dm with tlio incrcnso of torions Crime, Tried byJurj, m Glasgow during the last fifteen 
years, nnd in Ireland in tlie some period 
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markable difference is owing Jobbery and plunder, the crimes of violence, 
were thbso chiefly prevalent in India, growing oat of the lawless bahlts-whkh 
a^e* of misrule hod diffused through a large portion Of the population. 
Tlicae savago and dangerous crimes hare been every where severely re- 
pressed, in some dbtricts loUlly extirpated, by the itrong and Heady inn of 
ibe English Gofemment The long-established hordes of robber* hare been 
iu most places dissolved the Pindarrics, who bo long spread ruin and desola- 
tion through central Indii, rooted oat; the gangs of Bicolts and booties, wito 
levied a frightful tax on honest Industry, transported or broken up Bat If 
this unwonted feeling of aecurity against hostile spoliallob, is bo gtinei'afly 
perceptible or or? in the provinces which bare enjoyed the benoflt of English 
protection for the longest period, what mast It be to those which hare been 
lately rescued from a state of anarchy misery, and bloodshed, unparalleled 
in the modern history of tho world (1)7 < 

** Nothing,” nys an inlelugerit observer, u can bo more gratifying 
,0 an Englishman than to trarei through the central and western 
•gjstf **• provinces, ao long the theatre of merciless and oppressive war, and 
££2-4 to witness the wonderful change which has erery whfere been 
^Wrought. Erery village in fhat part of the country was closely sur 
rounded by fori ill cations, and no man ventured to go to the labours of the 
plough or the loom wilhout'bdng armod with his sword and .shield Now the 
forts ore useless and are slowly crumbling into ruin; substantial houses 
begin for the QHl time to be built in the open plain cultivation is extended 
over the distant and undefended fields; the useless Incumbrance of defensive 
armour is laid aside, and the peasant may fearlessly venture to enjoy the 
wealth and comforts which bis industry and labour enable him to acquire 
In abort, the coarse of events within the last fifteen year* has done more than 
the whole preceding century, to improve the condition of the middle and 
lower classes through the whole of India to give them a taste for the com- 
forts and conveniences of life, and to relieve their industry from the paralysis 
under which a long continuance of internal distension had closed it to sink 
Englishmen, who lure so long been blessed with internal tranquillity and to 
whom the idea of an invasion presents only a vague and indistinct notion of 
confusion, bloodshed, and rapine, can hardly conceive the rapture os delight 
which animates the Hindoo peasant who has had from time immemorial a 
wretched experience of these frightful realities, or the gratitude ho feels to 
thoso who prelect him from them who enable him to reap Ills harvest in 
security, defend hh home from profanation, and his property from the nevor- 
endJog extortion of the powerful (2) 

This progress, accordingly, of wealth, comfort, and population 
during the last twenty yean, especially in Central India, has been 
* n * 1,10,1 extraordinary degree and even that short period 
ST of firm pacific administration has gono hr to obliterate the deep 
furrows which the devastating wan and interminable oppression of former 
times bad produced Old neglected tanks have been cleared out, their banks 
restored and again died with vivifying floods; roods repaired or struck out 
anew in the most important lines of eommnnlcation; harboors excavated, 
bridges erected, aqueducts constructed, with all the advantages of European 
aklll Irrigation spread over tho thirsty plains, and cultivation extended fsr 
Into the open country, at a distance from any Tillages, the centres, in former 

(»> terH In) In Jtmi.'* J»*1 j u, jjj, (i) SbrUI * UJU I.* IWwt’ Hi. 3X, 

m wtttf m. 
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times, of all the operations of human labour (1). Villages, almost beyond the 
power of enumeration, hate risen up from their rums m c\erv part of the 
country; the ryots aionmi them are to hereon cheerfullv cutting into the 
jungle, and chasing the leopard and the tiger from their hoi editnry haunts (2); 
an entirely new feature in Indian society has arisen, a middle class, which is 
gradually approximating to the yeomanry of the 'Western world, and the 
ne\ cr-faihng symptoms of a piosperous population hate generally appeared, 
— a great increase m the numbers of thr people, co-existent with a marked 
dotation m their standard of comfort and nidnidunl prosperity (5) 
lnrrrnsrii yj lc P fy C (,t 0 f this progressive elevation in the situation of the 
tjuf-irtitrri nuddle, and improvement m the circumstances of the lower ordeis, 
t»\n Inrth has already been strongly and beneficially felt m the extended com- 
mercial intercourse between India and the British Islands, '1 lie growing taste 
for British manufactures of almost every kind, as well as the increased capa- 
bility of the working classes to purchase them, in every part of llmdostnn, 
was long ago remarked by Bishop llebcr, and the same gratifying change 
has, since Ins time, been noticed by not less competent obsencis. The 
gradual rise of the more opulent of the working into a middle class, has 
spread a taste among them for luxuries and conveniences to which their 
fathers, during the many ages of llnidostan oppression, were strangers The 
calicoes and long cloths of Manchester and Paisley Inn c now obtained as un- 
disputed ’possession of the markets of the East, as the hardwares of Shcllicld, 
Birmingham, and Leeds; and (he abundance and cheapness of British ma- 
nufactures have diffused a taste for these articles among classes who formerly 
never had a wish beyond the mcie neccssai ics of life. \\ lule the industry of 
Indian artisans was, in former times, cxclusncly directed to fabricate only 
the coarsest articles for the poorer, and the most costly luxuries for the richer 
classes, the rapid increase of llic consumption of a superior sort of fabric, 
(still much below' the Cachmcre shawls and brocades of the rich,) unknown 
till within these twenty years in any part of llnidostan, marks the slow hut 
gradual growth, under British protection, of an mlci mediate class in society , 


(1) The public works undcrlol on and carried rope An enumeration of them evil! he found in tin 

through by the British Go\crnmrnt in liidl‘ 1 , espe Par! Paprrs in 1833, and on abstract in Mimic, 

Ciallj in the formation of roads, bridges, aqueducts ix 341319 Hit roads conslructed under I onl 
canals, harbours, tanks, etc , aiinast e\ctcd belief, \\ Ileutinck's administration alone, in 1831, sve re 
and though less pompously set forth m official re 1734 miles, and 10,000 persons \sero employed on 

ports, equal those which base Fbed such an imps them — Mmis ix 31D 

nshablc bistro o\cr the reign of Napoli ou i it Lu 

(2) In llolkar’s country alone the number of tillages rebuilt and rcpeoplcd, were — 
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52 
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2G7 


— —Me r.coLy.’s Centra! India, Appendix 

( 3 ) Hcher, m 252 Mart n 33G, 352 Sinclair, 29 Malcolm's Central Indio, App 
The following is a statement of the wages of labour under the Teishwa's goternment in 1 3 1 1, and 
the British in 1823 — 


1814. 1’eisnw t’s 1828 Bwiieii 
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3 
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t 
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-G 

D— 11 
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, 

5 
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. 

10 
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No change in the value of monct daring this period, — Colovel S * p ’ Statistics ^T.ordi’ Com- 
mittee, 1830 , ant! Mahtiv, is. 352 f 
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the ground. These, different modes of taxation are all founded on one prin- 
ciple, which is universally admitted and acknowledged m every part of 
Hindostan, viz , that Government, as the paramount owner of the soil, has 
right to a certain portion of the gross produce of every foot of cultivated 
land, winch may he commuted generally or partially, hy pei manent or partial 
settlements, with classes of men or separate individuals, hut never can be 
wholly alienated hy any ruler to the prejudice of his successors. Government 
therefore, m India, is at once the ruling power and the universal landlord m 
the state, and hence the general and omnipotent influence -which its seventy 
or justice has upon the prosperity and well-being of the people, and the 
immediate effect of the British sway, —by whose agents the collection of rent 
' has been fixed, upon comparatively equitable principles,— upon the welfare 
of the humbler classes (1). 

Mnnngc ‘When the East India Company came into possession of the Bengal 
no Vcm 1 ?". 3 provinces, they found the land-revenue everywhere collected by 
, dar Sjslcm the intervention of officers under the Mahommedan Government, 
who had charge of districts or provinces under the title of zemindars. These 
officers weie paid by a per ccutage on the sums which they collected . the 
utmost irregularity and abuse generally existed , military force was constantly 
resorted to, to enforce the collection; and some of them held their' offices for 
life only, others transmitted them, by her editary succession, to their descen- 
dants Misled by the analogy of European institutions, or desirous of laying 
the foundation for their establishment in the East, Marquis Cornwallis, m 
1793, conceived and carried into effect the idea of transforming the zemin- 
dars into landed proprietors, by conferring upon them and then descendants 
an indefeasible right to the territories over which their powers extended, so 
long as they continued to pay regularly the fixed land-tax to Government 
The propriety of this change was very much doubted at the lime, and gave 
rise to a long and interesting conti oversy; but it was, nevertheless, carried 
into execution and now forms the basis on which the taxation of two hun- 
dred thousand square miles of the Bengal territory, a district thrice the size 
of Great Britain, is founded Though.fi amed on the principles of benevolence 
and moderation, it has, however, like almost all similar institutions borrow- 
ed from the analogy of other nations, and a different state of society, proved 
altogether ineffective for the principal object m view The zemindars could 
not, by the mere regulation of the Company, be converted fiom Asiatic to 
European habits . instead of acquiring the interests and Mews of hereditary 
landholders, they continued to act with the characteristic improvidence of 
eastern rulers To squeeze the last fai thing, by any means how unjust soever, 
from the ryots, and squander it in extravagance or luxury upon themselves 
or their families, was the general practice numbers were ruined and dis- 
possessed hy the Company, who exacted the quit rent with unrelenting and 
injudicious ngour (2) ; and thus no step was made towaids the formation of 
a landed aristocracy, while no alleviation was experienced m the burdens of 
the poor 

It, practical The evil, in effect, became so great, that it has m some degree 

operation w01 j ce( i 0 ut, like all olhei excessive ills, its own cure. The zemin- 
dar system has come in the end to benefit a class of landed proprietors, 
though not the one winch Lord Cornwallis originally intended From the 
general rum which overtook these powerful officers, and the terror every 

(ll Com Honor!, 1832 , 2, 29 Mnrtm, r», 11G. (2) Tarl. S p. 21 

HeW, .», 275 
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•where Inspired by the rigorous exactions of the Company, the price of estates 
fell *o low that at last It became a predent matter of speculation to bny land, 
and loob lo U* returns for the interest of the price V different and more pre- 
sident class has thus to a considerable extent, been introduced into Urn 
management of estates j and, os the hud-rent which they are required to pay 
continue* Used, they hart the strongest possible Inducement to Increase by 
good management the surplus which may accrue to themselves and their fa- 
milies But, unfortunately, they bare not lamed in the East to loot so far 
Into the future as to see that this Is to be roost effectually done by equitable 
and ]utl dealing* towards the cultivators the burdens imposed on the trots 
•re still generally exorbitant, often ruinous and the benefits of thfe British 
1 oremrticnt are Wi by that numerous and important doss rather by the ee*- 
wdlon td war and depredation than in tor poetical diminution of the duties 
legally exigible from them by their landlords (1) 

•rw Impressed with these evils, a different system was adopted by 'vr 
«• Thomas Banco, late Governor of Madras, in hb adralnbtfatlau of 
some of the newh acquired provinces of that presidency The principle acted 
on by that ablendcr, of whom Mr Canning justly said, that 41 Asia did not 
pones* a braver warrior, nor Europe e more enlightened statesman, * was to 
consider the ryot according to the true oriental principle as the real pro- 
prietor} to dispense altogether with the rcmlndar or Intermediate collector 
and to leTy the Government duties, fixed for ever In amount directly from 
the cultivator ot landholder, whatever was the sire of hi* possession. It It 
evident that this system Is calculated to bo much wore beneficial than the 
rerolndar one to the cultltators of the soil ; because they are thereby brought 
directly Into contact with Government, and participate at once, without the 
\ Intervention of any middleman, In the benefit of a Died qolirent only being 
exacted from the land It has, accordingly, found manv and able supporters, 
and In some districts has been found in practice to be attended with the mod 
admirable effects (£) But when so powerful a party as Government b brought 
Into immediate contact with the cultivators. In a matter of such vital impor- 
tance as the tent of Umi, it Is ludispensabte to the sucre** of the system that 
Its demands should be moderate, and enforced with justice ami considera- 
tion and, nnfortnnatelv, this con hardlv be generally expected under an 
emnire of such Immense extent «* that o! Ulndostan, In vhkh the supreme 
authority Is situated at such a distance Cron the theatre of its fiscal operations. 
The land tax b usually ulen at twelve shlUings in the pound of the net 
produce of the toll an enormous exaction, rendered still more burdensome 
hr the rigour with which It l* collected The project ot bringing the cultiva- 
tor at once into contact with CoTernroent, so equitable In theorv, has often 
proved most fallacious In practice for such is tbcuibdivWon of forrasin mwl 
ports of India, that the immediate collection of the land-revenue hr the Go- 
vernment collector Is out of the question He H obliged to delesate ha duties 
to a host of subordinate agents, over whose operations or oppression bo Is 
little Able to beep my effectual control the treasury olllmj loo often come 
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(o esteem a subordinate functional y in proportion to the regularity and 
amount of !m lenuttanoes rather than $nv other quality : the expenses of 
collection n c c enormously with the nuiltiplication of mfenor agents, and the 
ryot has often little 1 oason to congratulate lunisclf on the exchange of a Bri- 
tish collector for a name 7cnnndar (1). 

Ttir A third system of land-rents is the Vx llaqc system. This prevails 
St »‘oii chiefly in the upper districts of India, and is the prevalent institu- 
tion over the gi cater part of the East, to which, probably, more than any 
other cause, the pie.servalion of its population and industry amidst the end- 
less devastations of wars is to he ascribed Each village forms a little commu- 
nit v or republic in itself, possessing a certain disti id of surrounding territory , 
and paving a certain fixed rentfor the whole to Government. As long as this 
is regularly paid, the public authorities have no title to interfere in lilt* in- 
ternal concerns of the community . they elect their own moeniUhms, or head 
men, who lew the proportions of the quitrent from each individual, settle 
disputes, and allocate to each profession oi individual the shave of the gene- 
ral produce of the public lerrilorv which is to belong to it As the commu- 
nity is justly desuous of avoiding any pretext for the interference of the slate 
collectors m its internal concerns, they make good the quota of every de- 
faulter from the funds of Ins neighbours, so as to exhibit no defalcations in 
the general return to Government The only point m which the interference 
of the national authorities is required, is m living the limits of the village ter- 
ritories in a question with each other, which is done with great care by sur- 
v ey ors, in presence of the competing parlies and their w itncsscs, and a great 
concourse of the neighbouring inhabitants. In times of trouble they aim and 
fortify themselves, dine their cattle witlnn their walls, and often contrive, 
by the payment of a certain contribution, to avoid (lie evils of actual pillage, 
even by the most considerable armies These villages arc, indeed, frequently 
burned or destroyed by hostile forces, the little community dispersed, and 
its lands restored to a slate of nature, but when belter times lclurn, and the 
means of peaceable occupation are again rcstoicd, the remnant ic-asscmble 
with their children in their paternal inheritance A generation may pass 
away, but the succeeding generation return . the sons lake the place of llicir 
fathers; the same tiades and occupations are filled by the descendants of the 
same individuals, the same division of lands takes place, the very bouses aie 
rebuilt on the site of those which had been destroyed, and, emerging from 
the storm, the community revives, “another and the same (2) ” 
cffcct'ofii.p ^ 1S m these village municipalities that the real secret of the du- 
villnpe j)s- rabihly of society m the East is to be found If vve contemplate the 
" 1 11 desolating invasions to which, from the earliest limes, Ihc Asiatic 
’ monarchies have been exposed from their proximity to the regions of central 
Asia, if we reflect on the wide-spread devastation consequent on llie twelve 
dreadful irruptions of the Tartars into Uindoslan , and recollect that society, 

- m the intervals of these terrific scourges, has invariably been subjected to the 
varied but never-ending oppression of different ruleis, who seemed to have 
no other idea of government but to extract as large contributions as possible 
from the people, -it seems sui prising bow the human race did not become 
extinct under such a succession of calamities But amidst those multiplied 
evils, the village system lias piovided an unheeded, but enduring and 
effectual refuge for mankind. Invasion may succeed invasion, hoidc after 


(1) Sinclair, 33, 36 Pari. Com. 3156, 4577, (2) Com Committee, 1832, i> 23 Lords 308, 

4579 Marl, ix 122,123 399 , 405, 529, Slnrt, lx 120,121 
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fonml in somo remote quitters of the lost tribes of tho children of Israel (i) 
£££*•** At Grit sight It would bo natural to conclude, llitt this oxtraor 
i*- dim 17 amalgamation of different religious Inone community would 
prodnreunlMnnnotrntibledlOicuUj in condneJlDgthe government, 
and that the strength of an united empire coaid never be obtained 
with inch various and discordant materials Tbo reverac, however, is so much 
the case, that it is owing to this, more, perhaps, than any oilier cause, that 
the subjection of so great a body of natives to the government ofa handful of 
Europeans is to be ascribed The Indian population is divided into to great 
a number of difTerent faiths, that no one is predominant or can claim an un- 
disputed pre-eminence over tbo others, ana political power has so loDg been 
dissevered from religious belief, that It no longer consulates a bond of union* 
by which any formidable coalition can be held together Not only are there 
to l>o found Hindoos of every province, and tribo, and dialect. In the ranks M 
Uie British native army, but the worshlupm of Shiva, tbo adorers of Yishnn, 
a multitude of Uahommedans, both of theSoonee and Shiah sects, rrotataul 
and Catholic half-castes, and even Jews and Gbehirs JJy this intermixture, 
unparalleled in lilstory, tho chances of any considerable combination, either 
■for the purposes of military revolt or political hostility, have been consider 
ably reduced Although all classes live together on terms of mutual forbtar 
ancc, and this amarlng diversity of religions sentiment In no way interrupts 
tho chain of military auhordlnation, no aooner are their profesalonal dntics ' 
at an end than tho distinctions of religion and egste return with undlmlnished 
Influence. When the regimental parade is dismissed, the soldiert break into 
separate knots, tho gradation of a»to h restored, tlfo distinctions of fnltli 
return the Sudre sergeant makes his talaam to the Brahmin or the Rajpoot 
privato; the Mussulman avoids tho Christian, the Shiah tho^Soonee, the Hin- 
doo all ; and an almost Impassable barrier of mb toil distrust and Jealousy 
obstructs all amalgamation of opinion, or unity of notion, even upon those 
national objects which separately interest the whole bbdy Thus the hetero- 
geneous and discordant mass is kept In a state of complete subofdinatlon by 
the only power among them which possesses tho Inestimable advantage of 
unity of action} and the British Government, strong Jn Its established pro- 
bity, and the good faith vrlUiwldcli it observe* its engagements both towards 
Its subjects and its enemies, Is enabled to maintain an nndlsputfcd dominion * 
over its Innumerable and multifarious subjects (9) 

Tat Tart*, It is a common opinion In Great Britain, — where the real nature 
of our Eastern dominions h unknown to an extent which, a priori 
1-**- wonld appear incrcdiblo,— that the whole of India is Inliablted by 

a race of meek and inoffensive Hindoos, who willingly bow tho neck to every 
invader who chooses to oppress them, and are incapable, alike from their 
character, climate, and ignorance, of opposing any fcffectual resistance to on 
European invader The slightest acquaintance, not merely with Indian but 
Asiatic history moil be sufficient to demonstrate the unfounded nature of thl» 
opinion In no part of the world, perhaps, has foreign conquest implanted 
its traces in more indelible features on the original population In none is 
variety of present character and qualities so conspicuous. So far from the 
Inhabitants of India being all of one description, alike timid and inoffensive, 
there is within its limits to be found a greater Intermixture of races than In 
any pari of the world, and as large a proportion of hardy valour and desperate 


(!) Xut. h. m. 3J. S5rtd.li to, 41 tS. 
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s in any people recorded m history. Bishop Holier justly obscrvc/i, 
e is as great a disparity between the inhabitants of (Jn/oial, Bengal, 
j, and tbe Deccan, as between any four nations of Europe; and lliuf, 
ibitanls of tbe presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and of the Deccan, 
ifferent from each other as the French and Poi tiigoesc from the 
Germans, or Poles Independent of the arieties of the proper Indian 
nch are innumerable, there are to be found in the peninsula of Din- 
it least tlurly distinct nations, speaking different language?,, and aj~ 
tirely unknown to each other The 3! ah ra Lias are as much strange) is 
eople of Bengal as to the Europeans; the inhabitants of the Gama tie 
igntobolh; the Seikshase no resemblance to the Ma bra ft as; and 
; fifteen millions of tlahommedans hare no common bond but their 
. and exhibit the descendants of adventurers. from all the nation" of 


10 crowded to the standards of the Prophet. If we penetrate info mo/e 
possessions, tbe varieties of human character are "till more lemarb- 
e inhabitants of the swamp- of Arracan, or tbe meadow - of (he It- 
v, areas distinct from the highlanders of Fepaul a- the nVgrov/e/s 
acres are from ike horsemen of Mysore, or the Pindarrie' of Melwa, 
a the p T ains of Bengal alone, that tie British force met r itb tbe genuine 
race, and there riVcry was cf compere ri'-cly eas; ecouririon ; betas 
amressicn. or the rec.esf.rie? oc if err s'* os rises- fd reed them into 

--Y-* ^ -"ere f reeri.t h erg'.iV'X " ihb r.ariem S? fierce. 

-s as anyth'-*, are arrayed - sder the Us; em cf''V^ 

„_ e Vre cess-rate cefenm of U'sgmss. rise e; ths'c re esr cd 
‘ ;C;V.yr5c2_=ri: gallantry of Tyrol. ;.s~e sri ri e r r*r<"c>, r e 
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revengeful temper, a dbposltion uncultivated and Impatient of discipline 
hablti prone to violence, and mined to crime by ages of nncontrofled Been 
lloumcsi It bln these nation*, among the pro ad Rajpoots, the roving ll*h rat- 
io, the daring A Ogham, that the restraints of regular government are -with 
most difficulty Introduced, and lb blessings most aenslhly felt by the lnhtbi 
tanb but It Is amongst them abo that tbe military spirit b most prevalent, 
and tho British Government has found lb most faithful and intrepid native 


defenden(f) 

Among oil the prodigies attending the British dominions In India, 
none, perhaps, b so extraordinary as the rise, progress, and fidelity 
a** of the Sewt Fotice It was In Bombay that these Invaluable auxi- 
liaries were originally organized, and the first mention of them In history b 
when a corps of 100 natives from Bombay, and -fOO from Tdlicherry, {misted 
the array at Madras in 17-47 From these bumble beginnings has arisen the 
present magnificent native army of India, which at one period amounted to 
nearly three hundred thousand men, and even now, on a reduced peace 
establishment, n am her* a hundred and ninety-fire thousand. Their rants 
1 taro from the first been filled Indiscriminately with recruits of all nations and 
religions penuarions ; and Uahommedans, Hindoos, ranee*, Jews, and Chris- 
tians are to be found bleuded among them, without the distinction of race 
haring ever Interfered with tho unity of action, or the difference of religion 
over shaken fidelity to duty Tbe whole have throughout been raised entirely 
by voluntary enrolment, without a conscription or forced levy haring ever 
been found necessary and, great os the present army Is, it could bequadrupled 
In a few months. If the drcumjbnces of tho Indian Government required 
such an augmentation of force. Tho facility with which vast armies cen bo 
railed In tho East, ebon compared to the violent measures by which it has 
been found necessary In Europe to accomplish the same object, appears at 
i fint Bight surprising, bnt It ceases to ho so, when tho effects of the distinction 
of castes, and the relative situation of the sepoy soldiers and the other classes 
of the community, are considered The military form a distinct caste In all 
the IHndoo communities and from father to son, deeds of arms are handed 
down, as the only object of honourable ambition, the true Incitement to 
glorious exploit. The Rajpoot of Bengal b born a soldier The mother re- 
counts acts of heroism to her Infant; from earliest youth he b habituated to 
tho use and exercise of arms. Even when still a child, the future warrior b 
accustomed to handle the sword and dagger, aod to look without fear on the 
Implements of death If hb father tills the ground, the sword and shield ore 
placed near the farrow, and moved as bb labour advances The frame of tho 


youth b constantly strengthened by martial ever rises he b habitually lem 
pcrale In bb diet erf a generous though warm dbposltlon j and. If well treated, 
zealous, faithful, and obedient It was from tbb military caste that the chief 
Indian armies were first formed, and they *UB form tho strength of the native 
i infantry In process of time, however, as our empire has extended Into more 
distant regions, the military qualities of its varied Inhabitants have been 
called into action and tbe desultory activity of the Mahratta bone, not Ic« 
than the firm Intrepidity of tho Mysore cavalry, or the chivalrous valour of 
tbe Affghan gunners, have contributed to the formation of our mighty do- 
minions (2) 

Unlike the soldier of Europe, the sepoy b an object of envy to Ids leu for 
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Elevate^ lunate compatriots IIis profession gives him the precedency, 
iituauon <>f not less m general estimation than in that of Ins caste, to pei sons en- 
troapT y gog c ^ in civil occupations , and his pay is so considerable as to raise 
lum, both m station and enjoyments, far above bis brethren who aie left 
behind lnm in Ins native village Each private sepoy is attended by two 
servants in the field there arc, at an average, nine followcis to every two 
fighting men a system which gives to a hundred thousand men, m a cam- 
paign, nearly five hundred thousand attendants and goes fai to explain both 
the prodigiousliosls recorded m history, as commanded byXerxes and Darius, 
and the facility with which they were routed by a comparatively small body 
of Greeks, all real soldiers Such a mode of carrying on wai augments to a 
great degree the difficulty of providing subsistence for so prodigious a multi- 
tude as attend every considerable army (1), but it lcndeis it comparatively 
an easy matter to raise a military force AYhen the pay given to a private 
soldiei is so considerable as to admit of lus keeping two servants m the camp, 
and a still greater number in the field, no want of recruits will evci be ex- 
perienced : the real difficulty is to find resources adequate to the support of a 
large army at that elevated standard. When Cromwell gave half-a-crown 
a-day to every dragoon, lie readily got recruits for the Parliamentarian 
armies (2). 

General The Indian infantry can hardly be said to be equal, even when led 
tue?nd"n f by British officers, to that of England, and, vvdien left to the direction 
nrm > of their own leaders, evince the general inferiority of the Asiatic 
race to the European; but it is only in the last extiemily or most trying 
situations that this difference is conspicuous, and for the ordinary duties of a 
campaign, no troops in the world arc superior to the sepoys In many of the 
most essential duties of a soldier, — sobriety during duty, patience under 
privation, docility in learning, hardihood in undergoing fatigue, steady endin . 
mg valour, and fidelity to their colours under every temptation to sw r erve 
from them, the Indian auxiliaries might serve as a model to every service m 
Europe Nay, examples are numerous, in which, emulous of the deeds of 
their British comrades, they have performed deeds of daring vvoilby of being 
placed beside the most exalted of European glory; and instances are not 
wanting where they have unhesitatingly faced dangers, before which even 
English troops had recoiled (5). The native cavalry is of more recent in- 


(1) When General Hams ndvnnccd against Scnn- 
gapatam in 1709, huanuy vras composed of 35,000 
fighting men and 120,000 attendants , and when 
Marquis Hastings look the field in 1817, against the 
Rlahraltas, his regular forces, amounting to 1 10,000 
men, were swelled by above 500,000 camp follow- 
ers, among whom, chiefly of the lower grades in 
society, and persons habituated to the humblest 
faro, the cholera made the most unheard of rav a "cs, 
— Bboit, in 328 

(2) Malte Brnn, in 328 Martin, ix 79,80 

(3) At the first siege ofBhurtporc, in 1805, tho 
12th regiment of native Bengal infantry was ass o 
cialcd with the 75th and 7Gth British infontrj, 
whose deeds of valour they had emulated at the 
battle of loiswarrcc The British wore first led to 
the assault and gallantly mounted tho breach , but 
they were driven hack with droadful slaughter , and 
such was the panic inspired by the disaster, that, 
when they were ordered a second lime to advance, 
the soldiers refused to follow their officers nnd leave 
the trenches The 2d battalion of the 12lh native 
regiment was then ordered to advance , they did so 
with resolute Blcps, though well navarc of tho des 
perato nature of tho service on which they wore 


sent, nnd cheered ns they passed tho English troops, 
■who lay sheltered in the trenches Such was tho 
heroic valour of their onset that they overcame all 
opposition, nnd planted their colours, in sight of the 
airhole nrmv, on tlio summit of the breach This 
work, npforlunatcly, was cut offliy a deep ditch 
from tho body of the fortress, and, finding it im- 
possible to pass that barrier. Lord I nko avas reluc- 
tantly obliged to order a retreat 11 was with great 
difficulty, however, that the brave sepoys could ho 
prevailed on to retire from the penlons post of 
honour which they had won, and not till they harl 
sustained n loss df 3(50 men, being half their total 
number when they went into action Tho British 
regiment, stung with shame, now implored to ho 
allowed to return to tho assault, which was granted, 
but, notwithstanding their desperate valonr, it was 
still unsuccessful — See Msaxiif, vm, 30 — 31, and 
ix 69 — 70 The author has frequently heard 
anecdote from his late lamented brother in 
Colonel Gerard, Adjutant General of the Be 
army, who was present on the an of 

to whose talents, zeal, and >>dci 

Lord Eake’s campaign nrc, de 

to be ascribed 
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n Qua tlie infantry, bat it is not less admirable In many of the moat 
aualiUca the men are fearless riders, indefatigable in tbe serriee 
U Irlit troops, sober and vigilant, they take wempliry care of their h dries, 
minV of which are of tlie best Persian and Arabian breeds, and in the sword 
Srrdse or single combat are superior to almost any of tbe cavaliers of Europe. 
Nor Is tbe artillery Inferior to any In the world, either In tbe perfection of the 
m.tcrial the condition of the horses, or the coohwas, precision, or bravery of 
IS Runners Tbe Immense host U entirely under the direction of British 
nJIlcer*, nearly five thousand of whom are employed In this Important service; 
but the non-commissioned officers and subalterns always were natives, and 
the avenue to more derated pn?motlon is now opened to the most deserving 
r tht j r number fl ) In tbe sliock of a regular charge alone, the nail re bone 
?! inferior to the British, a peculiarity which bas distinguished the 
cavalry of the eastern and western worlds in every age, from tbe days of 
Marathon to those of the Crusades (5) 

T-cw* Volumes might be filled with the anecdotes which have occnfred 
within the last dghty years, i Unit relive of the steady con rage and 
•/ •'T-7 incorruptible fidelity of these poy troops They first rose to mlneneo 
^tbe wars of Lord Clive, Lawrence, Smith, and Coole, in the middle of the 
w pen tory and the number of Enropcans who were then engaged in Indian 
U5 *^~ was so inconsiderable, that almost the whole glory of their marvellous 
Tories I* in reality dao to the sepojs Tbe hardships which were mxler- 
lone at this period, by oil the soldiers, both native and European, from tho 
defective state, or rather total want of a commissariat, were cicesilvcj but, 
although tbe British power was then only In its infancy, and little promised 
future stability to its empire, nothing could shake the fidelity of the sepoy 
troops On ono occasion, when the provisions of o garrison were very low, 
and a surrender, in consequence appeared unavoidable, tho Hindoo sokliers 
entreated their commander to allow them toboll thdr rice, the only food Itrit 
for the whole garrison “ Your English soldiers,” said they, “ can eat from 
our hands, though we cannot from theirs; we win allow them as their sbaro 
every grain of the rice, and subsist ourselves by d nuking tbe water in which 
it has been boiled ” In tbe year 1780, 1781 , and 1782, they suffered hardships 
almost unparalleled there was hardly a corps that was not twenty months 
In trrear, and tbeir families, under the pressure of a dreadful famine, were 
expiring on all sides; nevertheless their fidelity never gave way under this 
extreme trial, and they repaid with gTatitnde and attachment, the con- 
sideration, to them unwonted, with which they were treated by tbeir Euro- 

C n o Ulcers Tbe campaigns of Sir Eyre Coote and Lord Clive, In which they 
e so prominent a part, still form an object of well-founded pride to the 
sepoys of Madras and when a regiment comes Into garrison, they lead their 
children Into the great room of the exchange of that eapllal, to point ont the 
•portraits of tlie chiefs who first led their fathers to victory (3) 

™ r ^ Towards tbe dose of the war with TJppoo, in 1782, General Ha- 
wn* thews, with lii* whole troops, almost entirely native, were made 
prisoners The Sultan, sensible of the advantages he might derive 
from tbe services of so large a body of ilisdpUned men In his ranks, made 

/.\ TV. XrWA •firm la lU ladlu n; I ad la (W^it, U.1 IV* nf«. af *W4a it 
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ei cry effort to induce Urn English sopors to enter Ins ni my , bill m a am lie 
then tried son cut}, and subjected them for long to the most rigorous con- 
finement, and unhealthv employments, hut nothing could shake their fide- 
lity; and at the peace of 1783, fifteen hundred of these bra\c men marched 
a distance of five hundred miles to Madras, to embark and rejoin the aimy 
to -0111011 they belonged, at Bombay. During the march, the utmost pains 
were taken by Tippoo's guards to keep the Hindoo privates separate from 
their European officers, in the hope that their fidelity might yet sink under 
the hardships to which tlic\ were exposed, but imam, and not only did they 
all remain true to their colours, but swam the tanks and mors by which 
they were separated fiom the officers during the night, bringing them all 
they could sa\cfrom their little pittance; “for we,” they said, “ can h\c on 
any thing, but you lequirebecf and mutton ” A battalion of the Bombay 
32th regiment mutinied in 17 (if, on account of some promises made to the 
soldiers, baling, as they said, been broken. \ severe example was thought 
necessary, and twenty-eight of the most guilty were sentenced to be blown 
from the mouth of a cannon. As they were on the point of being executed, 
three grenadiers who happened to be among them, stepped forward and 
claimed the honour of being blown away from the right guns “they bad 
always fought on the right,” they said, “and they hoped they should be al- 
lowed to die at that post of honour ( 1} ” In the ndv ante of Lord hake’s army 
to Delhi and Agra m 1805, the hardships and privations winch the tioops of 
all sorts endured were such, ns almost to lncak down the spirit of the British 
officers; 1ml the Hindoo privates never showed the least symptoms of faint/- 
ness or despondence, saying, “Keep tip your spirits, sir, we will bring you 
in safety to Agra ” When in square, and sustaining charges of the enemies’ 
horse, it more than once happened, when a musket was fired by a young 
soldier, that a veteran struck him with the hut-end of Ins firelock, exclaim- 
ing “ Arc you mad, to destroy our discipline, and make us like the rabble 
that are attacking us?” Nor was the same steady courage and devoted fide- 
lity wanting, on still more trying occasions, when the national or religious 
prejudices of the native soldier were brought still more violently in collision 
with their military duties At the mutiny of Vellore, which shook the Indian 
empire to its foundation, and was brought on by an absurd interference 
with the religious feelings of the troops, the sabres of the native dragoons 
were dyed as deep as those of the British in the blood of their unhappy 
countrymen; and on occasion of a recent tumult at Bareilly, the capital of 
Rolnlcund, occasioned by the introduction of a necessary 1ml unpopular 
police tax, which commanded the sympathy of the whole neighbouring po- 
pulation, a battalion of Uie27lh native infantry, wutli four hundred Rolnlla 
horse recently embodied, were all that could be brought against the insur- 
gents, wdio were above twelve thousand strong - They continued to resist 
till lw T o thousand were slain; and, although many of them were their rela- 
tions and neighbours, and llieir priest advanced and invoked them to join 
their natural friends, only one man was found wanting to his duty, and he 
was immediately put to death by lus comrades, who throughout maintained 
the most unshaken fidelity and courage (2). 


(l) "I nm sure,” snjsCaptaln Williams, who was 1757 The corps to winch they belonged, subsc- 
nn eye witness of this remarkable scene, “there sms qnentlj distinguished itself greatly both at Las 
not a dr} eje among the tnarincs who e%ecuted the warree and the first siege of Bliurtporc,” — *" 
sentence, though they bad long been accustomed to iisms’s Indian Army, 217 , and Ante, vii 
bard service, and two of them had actually been in (2} Martin, ix 00, 72 Williams's Indian A 
the execution party which shot Admiral Byng in 272,304. Malcolm, in Quart, "9, 
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wwa. *• Tho secret of this extraordinary Odellty of tho nnUvo troops, un- 
*0Sr*ot der every temptation, to a foreign power, professing a different 
ptmMt religion, and known only by its successive overthrow of all tho 
natlvo potentates, is to bo found In tbo wise and magnanimous 
policy with wldch the East India Company, through every vicissitude of 
forthno, liave made good their engagements, and the inviolable fidelity with 
which they hare rewarded the services of the troops engaged In thdr ranks 
From the earliest times the Indian princes baTe known no other vray of 
paying their troops than by quartering them on some of the hereditary or 
conquered province of their dominions where, thongh military license was 
allowed every latitndo In the exaction of their pay or provisions, the soldiers 
experienced great difficulty, and were subject to a most vexatious uncertainly 
jn Die recovery of their dues When, therefore, Instead of this harassing and 
oppressive system, the Indian sepoys found that they received Iholr dally 
pay ti regularly as an English soldier; that tlidr wants were all provided 
for by a vigilant and honest Government; that no subaltern fraud or chica- 
nery was permitted to intercept the just rewards of their valour, and that, 
after a certain number of years service, they were permitted to retire on 
ample allowances, or a grant of kiid which formed a little patrimony to 
themselves and their descendants (i) they were struck, with astonishment, 
and conceived Die most unbounded confidence in a power which had thus 
for Die first time set thorn tho example of on upright and beneficent admi- 
nistration Power In India is, oven more than elsewhere In the world, 
founded on opinion and Die belief which gradually spread universally Dut 
Die East India Company would, with perfect regularity and good -faith, dis- 
charge all Its engagements, formed a magnet of atlracDon which in the end 
drew almost all the strength and military virtue of the peninsula to IU stan- 
dards Yfhen minutely examined, it will be found that it wm neither the 
military discipline, nor Die scientific acquisitions, nor Die political talents 
of the British which gave them tho empire of India, for all Uie*e were 
matched In the ranks of their enemies, recruited and directed as they 
were by French officers ; bat their coxcsTt akd coop rarra, which filled 
them with confidence in each other, and Inspired tho same reliance In the 
naDve powers; qualities which, though often [overreached In the outset by 
cunning and perfidy, generally* prove more than a match for them In the 
end, and are destined ultimately to give to the Anglo-Saxon race tho domi- 
nion of tho globe (2) 

uT<w tf The order and regularity which prevail bo thin tbo maintenance of 

Cr£'£'-‘* tho Indian army, and (ho administration of Its provinces, bare pro- 
dure tlic greater impression cm the natives of the East, from the 
contrasts wlfich they afford to Dio hideous scenes of devastation 

£+* u"~ and massacre, with whicli, from the earliest times, conquest had 
been invariably attended In the plains of Mndostan. Throughout Die whole 
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penod of the Mahommedan ascendency m tlie spulh of India, Hie same enor- 
mities, llie net ei -failing accompaniments of their presence and power, have 
occurred as in the northern provinces The annals of this penod give a suc- 
cession of examples of the same unprovoked and devastating warfare; the 
same struggles for power among the nobles, the same unbridled lust of con- 
quest in the government ; the same perfidy, treason, and assassination m the 
transactions of courts, the same massacres, oppression, and suffering inflicted 
on the people It was no unusual thing for sixty, eighty, or a hundred thou- 
sand persons of all ages and sexes to be put to death m a single day , great 
cities and even capitals were at once destroyed and delivered over tenantless 
to the alligator and the tiger, the treasuries of the native princes weie inva- 
riably tilled with tlie plunder of their defenceless subjects The system of 
Mahommedan exaction, at fiist under the name of contribution, permanent- 
ly under that of revenue, being every where the same, with the power of ra- 
pacious armies to enforce it, the fate of the unhappy people was stamped with 
permanent -wretchedness. Dreadful as were the devastations of war and con- 
quest, they -were as nothing compared to the lasting evils of military exac- 
tion and cupidity. There was no security wbatevei either for persons or 
property , the latter was always considered as the fair object of seizure wher- 
ever it w as known to exist, and the mass of the peoplexvere subject to a state 
of poverty from which there was no escape — of violence and oppression, 
against which there was no redress Wars between' the native or Mahom- 
medan princes w ere perpetual, and their devastation extended not merely to 
the troops or armed men engaged, but to the w’hole population weeping mo- 
thers, smiling infants at their breasts, were alike doomed to destruction, the 
march of troops might be Hacked by hillocks of bodies and pyramids of hu- 
man heads, burning villages, and desolated capitals Under the Maliratta 
chiefs, who rose upon the decline of the Tartar dynasty, the same boundless 
rapacity continued, aggravated by the establishment of above twenty petty 
chiefs, each of wdiom exercised the right of making w r ar on his own account . 
the work of devastation was perpetual — massacies, conquests, conflagrations, 
make up the history of India for the last eight hundred years. So universal 
had this oppression been, and so deeply rooted had its effects become m the 
habits of the people, that the display of property was universally avoided as 
the certain forerunner of additional exaction , property was invariably either 
buried or vested m diamonds, which admitted of easy concealment, of the 
„ vast and fertile plains of India not more than a fourth part w r as cultivated (1); 
the population was hardly a fifth of what, under a moie beneficent govern- 
ment, it might become , while the long-continued dram of the precious me- 
tals to the East, go well known to politicians of every age, indicated as clear- 
ly the precarious tenure of wealth which rendered concealment of property 
indispensable, as the recent and unparalleled occurrence of the importation 

r 

(l) Ilindostan, from the Himalaya mountains to under cultivation Tlio produce of the soil there 
Cape Comorin, contains 514,000 sqnaro miles : in vanes from forty to a hundred fold , on an average 
eluding the protected states, 1,128,000 The popu about sixty fold, or, at least, four times that of the 
lation of the fonner is 102,000,000, being at the Richest portion of Europe, which would of courso 
rate of about 200 to the square mile Thu, under mamtrin four times tho number of persons on a 
Ibe tropical sun, and with the rich alluvial sod of a square mdo that can find subsistence in these 
large part of India, capable in general of bearing northern climates — Mobeau, Slat de la Grande 
too crops in the year, must ho considered a very Bretagne, n 107 — 112, and Malte Bbuji, vi 84, 
scanty population 1 rmco contains 32,000,000 of and Slat Journal, 1 105 lit the Madras presidency, 
inhabitants, and 15G, 000 squaro miles, or 214 to tlie the population is only 107 In the square mile in 
square mile: England, t3,500,000, and 38,500 the Bombay, li4 in Singapore and Malacca, 92 
square miles, or 330 to tho square mile Handers, in Ceylon, 50 over the whole of India 144, which 
3,762,000, and 7400 square miles, 507 to the square are hardly as much as a fourth of these respective 
mdo L\cn m Bengal, the garden of Hindustan, out numbers under the climate and soil of Luropc,— 
of 202,650 square miles, only 89,250 arc actually Mobei u, u 113 
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of cold andsilver from India, demonstrates the arrival of the era for the lint 
tlmo In Eastern history, when tho necessity for hoarding baa ceased (i), and, 
under British protection, the natural desire for enjoyment can And an nn 
restrained rent among the nail res of lilndostin 

To complete the almost fabulous wonders of this oriental domi- 
S^Union, It only requires to l>e added, that it has been achlered by a 
— ^ - mercantile company In an Island of tho Atlantic, possessing no ter- 
ritorial force at home who merely took into their temporary pay, 
■while in India such parti of the English troop* as conld be spared from the 
contest* of European ambition who never had at any period, thirty thou 
sand Britlih soldiers In their service, while their dvil and military ■ervanla 
did not amount to six thousand the number of persons under their auspices 
■ttho proceed yearly to India, Is never six hundred, and the total number of 
whlto inhabitants who reside among the two hundred mililoris of the sable 
population, Is hardly eighty thousand! So enormous, indeed, U tho dispro- 
portion between the British rulers and their *nativo subjects, that it is liter- 
allT true what the Hindoos say, that H every one of the followers of Bramah 
were to throw a handfal of earth on the Europeans, they would be buried 
alive in the midst of their conquests (2) 

DmprrM , jt oogments our astonishment at the wisdom and beneficence of 
tj, e Indian Govern meet, that these marvellous conquests have been 
1 gained, and these lasting benefits conferred upon their subjects, 

£57 daring a period checkered by the most desperato waraj when the 
very existence of the English authority was frequently at alake, and the 
whole energies of Government were necessarily directed, In the tlrxt !n- 
attnee to the preservation of thdr own national Independence Daring Um 
growth of this astonishing prosperity in the Indian provinces, the peninsula 
lias been the seat of almost unceasing warfare It has witnessed the dreadful 
Invasion of llyder All the two terrible ware with TJppoo Sultaun ; the alter- 
nations of fortuno, from the horrore of the Black Hole at Calcutta to the 
storming of Scringapatam the long and bloody Hahratta ware j the Pindar 
ree conflict the Goorkba campaigns the capture of Bhurtpore, and the 
murderous warfare hi the Burmese empire During the seventy yean of its 
recent and unexampled rise, twelve Jong and bloody wars have been main- 
tained! the military strength of eighty millions of men, headed and directed 
by French officers, ha* been broken and greatness insensibly foreedupon the 
East India Company, In the perpetual straggle to maintain Us existence. 
The Indian Government has been but fora short lime in the possession of Us 
vast empire twenty years only have elapsed since the Uahralta confederacy 
was finally broken ; Us efforts for a long period have been directed rather to 
the acquisition or defence of its territories than their improvement { and yet, 
daring this anxious and agitated period, the progress of tho sable multitude 
who are embraced in Us rule, has been onoxampled In wealth, tranquillity, 
and publlefelleUy 

uun-^i ^ was a maxim with the Romans, from which they never de- 
via ted, not to undertake two great ware at the same period i hot 
£1. tv« rather to submit even to insults and lerow for a time, than bring 
STmmI * second formidable enemy on their hands Strongly as this prin 
rmrn d pie Is recommended both by its intrinsic wisdom and (be exam- 

ple of that renowned people, It Is not always capable of being carried Into 


(l) Skl.rJ-i l«u.[.nxt3i. rww V Lli 
Hilda, U, 11, ti. m. J|« 3; I 


(J) SUcHtr T3 W.rtUJi. 71, r». 
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execution , and the British w ere frequently compelled m Hindostan, by the 
pressure of native confederacies, to sustain the most formidable foreign con- 
flicts, at a time when the resources of the monarchy were all required to sus- 
tain the fortunes of the stale in the contest of European ambition. At the 
same time that the East India Company, with their brave and faithful sepoys, 
were successfully combating the immense and disciplined hordes of Iljder 
All and Tippoo Sultaun, the \asl American colonies of England, directly 
ruled by Parliament, w ere se\ cred from the empire without any considerable 
external aid, by the mere force of internal discontent, the dissatisfaction of 
Canada has more than once led to alarming collisions between the central 
Goa ernment and the native French population , and the West India islands 
have been restrained only by the inherent weakness of a slave colony from 
breaking off all connexion with the parent stale. The first rise of our Indian 
empire w as contemporaneous with the energetic administration of Chatham, 
and the glories of the Seven Years’ War . the moral courage and decided con- 
duct of Hastings sated it from destruction, at the very time "when the weak- 
ness and corruptions of Lord North’s Administration occasioned the loss of 
the North American colonics the contest with the Mysore Princes occurred 
at the same time as that with Revolutionary' France, and “Citizen Tippoo” was 
not the least esteemed ally both of the Directory and the Consular Goa em- 
inent while the able and vigorous admimsti alion of Marquis Wellesley took 
place when Napoldon w'as commencing Ins immortal career in Europe; and 
Great Biitam stretched forth her mighty arms into the Eastern hemisphere, 
and struck down the formidable confederacy of the Mahralla princes, at the 
Aery moment when she was engaged in a desperate contest for her existence 
•with the conqueror of continental Europe 
uieMurt/or 11 1S an interesting object of enquiry, — wliat aaos the form of go- 
o h rdi'a“ ra veinmeut ail( l system of foreign administration under which .those 
SUPCCSSM 0 astonishing triumphs AAcre achieved by England m the Eastern 
hemisphere? Were these triumphs, as the Continental AAnters and the ene- 
mies of the East India Company assert, the result of a continual system of 
aggression on their part, like the w'ars of the Romans m ancient, or the con- 
quests of Napoleon or of Russia in modern limes 9 or Avere they, as their sup- 
porters maintain, forced upon them, much against their will, by native com- 
binations and intrigues, AA’hich constantly gave them no other alternative but 
conquest or rum? 

Conqtirst It is ohserAed by a French annalist, and quoted wnlh approbation 
by the greatest of modern historians, that “in a light of precau- 
necMsity^ tion a h conquest must be ineffectual, unless it could be universal , 
from iacii.^ smce tbe increasing circle must be involved in a larger sphere of 
notion hostility (1) ” There can be no doubt that this remark is w r ell 
founded, and that it sufficiently explains the experienced impossibility which 
the British, like all other conquering nations, have felt, of stopping short in 
their career when once commenced, before they- had reached the limits as- 
signed by nature to their further progress From the time when they first 
became temtorial sovereigns m the East, and a handful of Europeans Ven- 
tured to rear the standard of independence among the sable multitudes of 
Asia, they had no alternative but to go on conquering, in a continually in- 
creasing circle, till they came to the snows of the Himalaya and the waAes 
of the Indus But, while the British Avere, unquestionably, equally wnth the 
Romans oi Napoleon, exposed to this necessity yet there was a AAide differ- 


(0 GaillarJ, quoted by Gililion, c 19, 187 
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enco in thfilr fill tiro situations, and the consequent ruddiness with -which 
thby mty bo stipposed to have embraced tho career of conquest, thus In a 
moaner forced upon them Romo had an inexhaustible stock of rigour and 
eapadty In the numerous bands of experienced soldiers whom she nourished 
In her bosom ; and from the moment that they left the frontiers of the re- 
public, they lobslsled at the expense erf the allied or conquered States France 
ro ml led forth a host of ardent, starring Insolvents, to regenerate by plunder- 
ing all mankind; and, borrowing from her predecessors in ancient times the 
maxim that war should be made to maintain war, experienced not less relief to 


her finances than security to her Institutions, by providing either by death or 
victory for such a multitude of turbulent defenders. But England bad a very 
different task to execute when she became Involved in the task of subjugat- 
ing Hindustan Tho centre of her strength was situated eight thousand miles 
from the banks of the Ganges; a few thousand soldiers were all she could 
•spare for Eastern, from the pressure of European or tho dangers of American 
warfare, tho power which was involved in Indian hostilities was a mere 
company of merchants, who looked only to a profitable return for their cap! 
tal, or a rho in tho value of their stock, and dreaded nothing so much as the 
cost of bnproductiT© warfare for thirty years after they were involved in 
hostilities, so far from effecting any conquests, they were barely able to de- 
fend their own mercantile establishments from destruction; and every foot 
soldier they transported from Europe to Hindustan cost thirty every horse- 
man eighty, pounds sterling In thtso circumstances, it requires no argu- 
ment to demonstrate that foreign aggression could not, in the Drat Instance 
at least have been voluntarily entered npon by the East India Company; and 
in fact the slightest acquaintance with their annals Is sufficient to show that 
they stood In every Instance really, if not formally, ou tho defensive ’ and 
that It was In tho overthrow of tho coalitions formed for their destruction 
or the necessary defence of the allies whom previous victory had brought to 
their side, that the real cause of all Uielr Indian acquisitions is to be found 
Ibo English, in the middle of the eiglitcenlh century 
1 uilted Ulclr commcreUl caliLlIihmails at Calcutta and Madras to 
tSX. “g** ln * Minns <“•* with lie BaUro powers of India, the 
S’ ‘ ~ “ rf r? tOTl »l» with whom the, were brought In contact, dthor as 
ellies or isonetnloa, were the following —In the northern parti of the Po- 

° U tanU , rf 4 10 , “ mn * lb ” C4n S<*. which li properly celled 
lUndortin, the onco dreaded empire of Thnonr liad imd. Into tho dual and 
Ibo Mogul emperors, on tholr throdo at Delhi, could with difficulty releln 
emi ■ nominal away otot the paworful rajaha In their rat dominions Tha 
m«t cotuldereblo of theao was the lUlab of Bengal and Dcrar, wbo» doml- 
ntoni oatonded orer the real and fertile jdaina watered hy the Ganeei and 

whohonatedofUilrty mlUIonsof lnhabilanlawhoaehnowfedEed hli antho- 

rity Tho neat formidable potentate on tho eaatern eoaaL between Calcutta 
and Madras, arm tho 'diam, whoso dominions embraced eltrren millions of 
aools and wbaeaeol of pjTornment was Hyderabad Dread of Ibo Dabrallaa, 
^ 0al ,UI ' 010 west, and Ihc Saltan of My wire <b 
fuftlraf th! 'Mered the court of n jderahad the tlrmTod faith- 

ihoffiIlnw.Sd,I ^ 1,1 ,h ® Mnlb wn part of tha rcnlnaula, 

i,htl°P l Jr u' ' b na J jh of U f Mre eateuded orera rat ealcnl oo tie high 
Hi !:™ ?, J ,TW 5 w f ” Dr feel .here the sea, and 

raeTm*Tbk S f ri ".'*l vlUm *»« the law to ilateen mlUlom of 
!hMh?£lr ’J dl ,T r ' l,ow<r ' tT ’ wai supplanted, ahont die aatno time 
that the Itritnh dominion w a< cilabliihed 0 n thebanU of Ihc Ganges, by that 
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of Ryder Ali, a soldier of fortune, who usurped his dominions, and added 
to them various lesser stales m its vicinity, and soon communicated to the 
whole the 'vigour of enterprise, and the thirst for foreign dominion. With 
this great power serious and bloody Avars were waged, by the English, for 
above thirty years. 

Further to the north, and on the western coast, the Maliratta confederacy 
governed a territory of vast extent and boundless resources, though their 
predatory and restless habits which engaged them m constant wars with their 
neighbours and each other, kept the country m great part desolate, and 
blighted the fairest gifts of nature. If united, the Maliratta chieftains could 
bring two hundred thousand horsemen, long the scourge of Northern and 
Central India, into the field; but their constant quarrels with each other 
rendered it improbable that this vast force would be concentrated against 
any external enemy. The most renowned of these chieftains were the Rajah 
ofBerar, Scindiah, and llolkar; each of whom could muster sixty thousand 
men, almost entirely cavalry. They acknowledged allegiance to the Peishwa, 
who was the head of their confederation, and from Ins seal of government at 
Poonah, professed to execute treaties, and issue ordeis, binding on the whole 
confederacy; but Ins authority Was little more than nominal, and each of 
these powerful chieftains took upon himself, w'lthout scruple, to make war 
and conclude alliances on Ins ow n account. A vast number of lesser chieftains 
occupied the intervening country, from the northern frontier of the Maliratta 
stales to the Indus, which was inhabited by different races, the Sciks and 
Rajpoots, famed m every period of Indian history for their martial qualities; 
wdnle, m the great Alpine ridge which separated Ihndostan from Tarlary, the 
Goorkha and Ncpaul tribes had found shelter, and maintained, amidst forest 
sleeps and narrow’ vales, the indomitable valour which, m every part of the 
world, seems to be the peculiar attribute of the mountain race. 

enrfy wjtory first charter of incorporation of the East India Company was 
Com* £ ranlC( l by Queen Elizabeth on the last day of the sixteenth ccn- 

jLy ° m lui y ; but it w r as not for a hundred and fifty years that they became 
territorial sovereigns During the long period that itilervened from their 
first origin till the middle of the eighteenth cenluiy, they painfully and in- 
dustriously pursued a pacific careei, neither aspiring after foreign con- 
quest, nor accumulating any force to defend even their own factories from 
aggression So humble were their fortunes at this penod, that, m i7S6, 
when the ferocious tyrant Surajee Dowlah invested and cap- 
tured Calcutta, the destined Queen of the East, and now the abode of a mil- 
Capture of lion of inhabitants, the whole persons made prisoneis amounted 
snrajfo 8 bj only to one hundred and forty-six I They were all confined, by his 
Dowbh orders, in a dungeon not twenty feet square, with only one window, 

during an intensely hot night m June. Only twenty-four survived the dread- 
ful suffocation winch followed, among whom w r as Mr. Hollwell, the governor; 
but the indignation excited throughout England by that inhuman cruelty 
was unexampled all classes were animated by a generous desire to avenge 
the sufferings of their countrymen, and from the horrors of the Blacl Hole 
of Calcntia, the glories of our Indian Empire may be said to have taken their 
rise (1). 

Calcutta, re* Tile East India Company, at that period, possessed an mconsider- 

toho" a ]q e settlement at Madras, on the eastern coast of India, protected 
by a fort, called Fort-George, and to it the distressed merchants at Calcutta 


(l) Aulier’s India, i. 53 , 54 Martin, vn.'lO. 0x1150,11.71,70 
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suffering, lie foundations laid on an empire destined In half a century to 
orersbadow tbo throne of Baber and Aurecgxebe (1) 
tM,h> mi lYhilo the genic* of Clire, supported by the commanding spirit 
of Chatham and tbo resolutions of tho local goreranicnt, wu thus 
i^TT+dtrri iproadlng tho British dominion on tbo banka of the Gauges, tho 
English had to sustain a still rohre obstinate contest In tho aouthem part of 
India .Minus, on the coast of Coromandel, was, ao early as the year 1033, 
inrestod with tho dignity of a presidency, though at that period it* garrison 
■was limited by an express resolution of tho Court of Director*, to len men 
This insignificant town was the oh Joe t of fierce contest between the English 
and French In tho middle of the eighteenth century; the war whieh broke 
oat in Europe In 1741, was as warmly eon tested In the east as tho west; and 
a strong Freneh military and narol force beiieged and took It in 1746, its 
weak garrison of two hnndrod soldiers being allowed (to retire by capitula- 
tu * >i*». ticrn Clire, then a clerk in • mercantile house at Madras first em- 
braced the profession of arms at this siege, and after the capture of the town, 
««* *m escaped In. the disguise of a Moor to Fort SC Darid, a fortress six- 
toen miles distant, were the remnant of the British successfully made a stind, 
and the talents of the young soldier materially contributed to the defeat, 
which followed, of the French, serenteen hundred ftrung, by two hundred 
British soldiers Madras continued In po*aenion of the French till the peace 
of Alx-ii-Chapetie in 1749 when it was restored to the English dominion 
Although howercr, the direct vrar between England and France was ter- 
minated by this treaty, yet the mutual joaloosy of these powers led to tho 
continuance of a smothered and Hi-disguised hostility in the East tho riral 
potentate* struggled for the ascendency in the councils of the Carnatic, arast 
district, fire hundred miles in length and a hundred in breadth, stretching 
along the coast of Coromandel, comprising the dominions and dependencies 
of the Nabob of ArcoL For sereral year* the skill and address of M Duplelx, 
tho Freneh commander, preralled but tt length the daring courage of Co- 
lonel Cilre, and the diplomatic ability of Major Lawrence, formed a counter- 
poise to bis lnfloenee. This, ho we Ter, was more than counterbalanced in the 
Deccan, where M Da Bossy had gained firm peases kra of an extenrire di 
strict, alx hundred miles In length, and yielding a million sterling of rerenne 
for tho French crown (SJ 

SE.-'-i No sooner had hostilities broken out a second limo in Europe, 
betw ee n Franco and England, In 1750, than the cabinet of ’Vor- 
sallies made a siren nous effort to root oat the British settlement* 
cm the coast of Coromandel The expedition fitted oat from Pond! 
cherry, tho chief French stronghold, for this purpose, consisted of eight thou- 
sand men of whom more than half were Europeans, under I -ally i and after 
capturingFort St. David, to which tho British bad retired 6n the former war, 
utfcMi,.*. besieged Madras In form, and the garrison, consisting of eighteen 
hundred European and two thousand sepoy troops, had to sustain a nriety 
of desperate assaults, almost without intermission, for two moodts. At length 
1 *'**•» i*. the siege was raised, when the brare garrison were nearly red need 
to extremities, by ihe arriral of the English fleet with sis hundred fresh 
troops LaUy retired precipitately, and the British Immediately «rried the 
war in to the enemies territories. Colonel, afterwards Sir Eyre Coote, Invested 
and look the Important fortress of Wandimash in tho Carnatic and Lully 

xifcSrt tt ,L 111 1,1 u Jri Or- 1 *• «* i- 
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jicent territories Tte experienced many reverses, bat rose superior to than 
* 11 , and went on from one fteqniritlon to another, till be bad entirely anb- 
t cried the ancient govern fnmt, soiled the great commercial dty of Bed no re, 
■with Its treasures, estimated at twelre mllliocu sterling, placed hims elf on 
the throne of Seringa pa tam, and established lib authority over almost the 
wbolo southern parts of the Indian Peninsula (1) 
nr* r.f- Ilyder had established amicable relations with Ibe French in the 
jrr*ttwT*G am * {, e 1 daring the period of their Influence in India; bnt the 
■r**' early destruction of their power after the commencement of hi* 
Importanco, prerented any rupture for a number of yean from tiling place 
At length, howover the growing consequence of the Mysore usurper on the 
one band, and preponderating strength of the Company on the other, necos 
larily led these two great powers Into coEisioo j hostilities with Ilydcx were 
resolved cm, and as a precautionary measure, a treaty offensive and defen 
tr**- lire was conelnded with the Nizam, a Rajah whose dominions were 
more immediately exposed to his fncurilons, by which Lord Clive, engaged 
to support him, tf attacked, with a considerable body of European and sepoy 
troops The Directors nt home, leaa Impressed than the authorities on the 
spot with the lndbpcnsable necessity of advancing In power, If they would 
avoid destruction, erlnced the utmost repugninco at tbb treaty, and dis- 
tinctly foretold, that If offensive won were once engaged In, the British wduld 
be drawn on from one conquest to another, till they conld find no security 
but In the inbjocilon of tho whole, and would bo Involved In destruction by 
w & the very magnitude of tbelr acquisitions (2J But ere their podfle 
Instructions could reach their destination, tho die was already cast, and the 
dreadful war with Ryder All had commenced (3) 

Within a few weets after Us opening, the British were regarded 
for their aggreislon by the defection of their faithless ally tho 
££ Nizam, who deserted to the Mysore chief with all his forces; and at 
the same lime intelligence was received that he had accommodated all his 
differences hi the north with the Mahraltas, so that the confederacy which 
the English had projected against Ryder was now turned against themselvcsi 
sw. n *7 The united forces of Ryder and the Nizam, forty thousand strong, 
approached Madras, and ravaged the country up to the very gales of the 
m s*w- fortress and, though Co km el Smith,’ with the British and sepoy 
^ troops, defeated them with the lots of sixty pieces of cannon, want 

of cavalry prevented him from obtaining any decisive luccess In tlie, free of 
tho innumerable squadron* of tho Mysore horse. The hostile Incursion was 
17 W. repeated In the following year, when ho laid waste tho Company's 
territory In bo savage a manner, that, like the countries desolated by Tirnour 
or Cengb Khan, nothing remained but bleached skeletons and smoking ruins 
to attest where tbc dwellings of man had been In the midst of these inc 
eerscs, Ryder opened a commaol cation with tho French authorities at Pon- 
dicherry, to whom he announced the approaching destruction of the English 
power In the Peninsula; while the East India Directors at home, panic-struck 
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by the magnitude of the disaslcis all eddy incuircd, and the interminable 
prospect of wars and difficulties which opened befoie them, renewed in 
earnest terms the necessity of resuming the now almost hopeless prospect 
of effecting an accommodation. At length lie struck a decisnc blow. 
Sending all his hea\> cannon and baggage home fiom Pondicherry, which 
during his incursions he had twice nsiled to confer with the Fiench, he put 
himself at the head of six thousand of his sw’iflcst horse, drew the English 
April, i,Gg by a senes of able mo\emenls to a considerable distance fiom Ma- 
dras, and then, by a rapid march of a hundred and twenty miles m three 
days, intei posed between them and that capital, and approached to Mount 
St -Thome, in its immediate x icimty The council were filled with consterna- 
tion : although the fortress could ha^ e held out till the armal of the English 
army, the open town and tillas in its \icmity wcic exposed to immediate 
destruction, and the) gladly embraced the overtures of accommodation 
which, like Napoleon, he made in the moment of Ins greatest success, and 
concluded peace on the imadcr’s terms By this treat} it was provided that 
both parties should make a mutual restitution of their conquests, and that in 
case of attack the} should afford each oilier mutual aid and assistance (1). 
Transac The principal object of flydcr in concluding thus suddenly this 
cnrnVac ,he important treaty, was to obtain for bis usurped throne the coun- 
aown .0 the tenance of the English power the same motive which was Napo- 
t he war with Icon’s inducement, immediately after obtaining the consular pow cr, 
i's'o" 1 " in making proposals of peace to Great Britain. He soon after, ac- 
coidmgly, made a requisition for the junction of a small body of English 
soldiers to lus forces, in order to demonstrate to the nalne powers the reality 
of the alliance The Company’s affairs reccncd so serious a shock by tins 
inglorious treaty, that their slock fell at once sixty per cent, llyder, some 
years afterwards, became involved m wars with Ins powerful Northern 
neighbours, the Maliratlas, m which he w'as at first reduced to great straits, 
and he made an earnest requisition for assistance to the Company m terms of 
the treaty of 1760, but the Madras Council contrived, on one pretence or an- 
juiy.i,^ other, to elude the demand, to the inconveniences of which they 
were now fully aw’akencd These repealed refusals excited great jealousy in 
the breast of the Mysore chief, the more especially as he was well aware that 
the English had, m the interval since the cessation of hostilities, greatly 
augmented their army, especially in ca\alry, m which it had formerly ex- 
perienced so lamentable a deficiency, and that they had now thirty thousand 
w'ell-disciphhed men in the Presidency Accordingly, m June 1780, he 
descended into the Carnatic, at the head of the most pow erful and best ap- 
pointed army which ever had appeared in India, consisting of twenty thousand 
regular infantry, and seventy thousand horse, of w'hom nearly one half w r erc 
disciplined in the European method So suddenly, and with such secrecy, 
W'eie his measures taken, that the dreadful torrent w'as m motion before the 
English were so much as aware of its existence, and the Government of Ma- 
dras w'ere apprised of the approach of the enemy for the first time by vast 
columns of smoke rising from burning villages m the Carnatic, W'hicb, con- 
verging from different directions, threatened to wrap the capital m con- 
flagration (2) 

Groat 5Q c The success of Hyder m this tremendous inroad w r as almost equal 

ifyder ?n u,c l o that of Surajee Dowlah, in the attack upon Calcutta twenty-four 

Carnatic y ears before With a degree of daring and military skill which 

( 1 ) Mill lit 414, 424 Anber.i. 240, 250 (2) Marim, viu. 47, 48 Aulicr, i, 540, 570 Will 

iv 145, 153 
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riTiltrd tint of NapolAro bjmself lie Interposed with Ills whole force* be- 
tween (lt« l*o Fmg l«h armies tlie one commanded by Colonel BailUe, the 
I,* t-fc other by Sir Hector Monro, wl*> were approaching each other, anil 
n**- only six miles distant j overwhelmed the former, when caaght in 

ambmcide, by the m altitude and vehement charges of bU horse, literally 
trampling the English Infantry underfoot with bis terrible squadrons and 
u iw. ponderous elephants (1), and compelled the latter to retreat, and 
leave open the whole fortresses of the Carnatic to his attacks The Indian 
chief was not alow In following np this extraordinary tide of success A root 
was speedily reduced? the whole open country ravaged, fad siege laid to 
Yrandlmash, Tidlore, Chingleput, and all the strongholds of\he Carnatic. 
Parties of the Mysorean horso approached to the gates of Madras the whole 
villas In Its vicinity were deserted, and - preparations were even made In the 
presidency for crossing the surf at the bar and abandoning the Carnatic for 
over (2) 

ft*?***:. It Is Invariably on a crisis of this kind that the really great acquire 
«»*. an ascendency : the timid shrink from responsibility, the multitude 

ajr«cw2» clamour for submission} the brave and IntreqW stand forth as the 

E£** deserving leaders ef mankind. The Connell of Madras In the last' 
extremity applied to the Government of Calcutta for aid; and 
xV inarv lUrrisca was at Its bead Instantly summoning np all his resources, 
he rose superior to the danger; despatched Sir EjreCoole with Gtc hundred 
Europeans, and an equal number erf sepoys, to the succour of Madras, and 
superseding the Council, whose Improvidence or Incapacity had brought the 
public fortunes to such a pass, took upon himself the supreme direction of 
affairs both In bis own and tbo sister presidency Nothing could exceed the 
disastrous stale of affairs when Sir Eyre Coote now took the field against 
Ilyder Ills whole force did not exceed seven thousand men, of whom only 
one thousand seven hundred were Europeans; and be had to oppose above a 
hundred thousand enemies, of whom eighty thousand were admirable horse, 
and three thousand French auxiliaries who had recently landed from Eu- 
rope, In hopes, by the aid of so renowned a chieftain, of restoring their fallen 
fortune* In the East. By a conduct however, at once prudent and Intrepid, 
he succeeded In re-establishing affairs in the Carnatic the sieges of AVan 
dimash, Vellore, and the other beleaguered fortresses, were raised by Ilyder 
at the approach of this new and more formidable enemy; and at length, after 
a variety of operations attended with various success, a derisive 
battle was fought between the opposing forces on the sea-coast near Porto 
Novo, where the English had proceeded, in order to stop the Incursions of 
the Uyioretms In the direction of Coddalore. The contest lasted six hoars, 
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and success was, fora long period, so nearly balanced, (hat the whole ic- 
serves of the English were brought into action, hut at length, by incredible 
exertions, Hyder’s forces were repulsed at all points, and dnvcn olT the held 
in such confusion, that if Sir Eyre Coolc had possessed an adequate force of 
cavalry, he would ha\c been imoivcd in total ruin ( 1 ). 
further di»- This gi cal success, however, was balanced by a bloody action, 
----- fought on the very ground where Baillie had so recently been de- 
Mr Td.. 0 / ^ calc ^5 m ^'bicli, although neither party could boast dccisn e slic- 
ing orath cess, the English, upon the whole, were worsted, and Jlydci, as 
Aug 3 " they rclvcalcd during the night, had good ground foi proclaiming 
it to all India as a decided vicloiv The affairs of Madras weie now reduced 
to extremities; Lord Macartney, who had just arrived tlieie as goicrnoi, m 
i am made proposals of peace to Hie notorious chief ; -another murdeious 
sstusept and indecisive action took place m the end of September; there 
w r as not a lupee m the treasury, nor the means of fitting out an additional 
soldier; the supreme Government at Calcutta was as much straitened m 
finances, m consequence of a burdensome war with the Maliraltas, as the 
Madras presidency, and nothing but the unconquerable fn mness and energy 
of Mr Hastings’ administration preserved the atlairs of the Company fiom 
total ruin. By Ins indefatigable edorls the lesources of Lord Macartney were 
so much augmented, that Ins lordship was enabled, m November, to undcr- 
uthKov i 7 Bi take the important enterprise of attacking Negapalam, a strong- 
hold of Hyder’s on theseacoast, winch gave him an easy entry into the Car- 
natic, and with such vigour were the operations conducted, tlmlm a few r 
weeks the place was taken, and the garrison of seven thousand men made 
3d Dec prisoners The British, upon this, legamed their superiority over 
the enemy in. the field, and Sir Eyre Cootc, taking advantage of it, pushed on 
and relieved Yellorc, to the infinite joy of the garrison, who had been sixteen 
months closely blockaded, and were then reduced to the last extremities 
Sir Eyre Coote, wdiose valour and conduct bad done so much low’ards the 
re-establishment of affairs in the Carrtalic, soon after reduced Clulore and 
drove the enemy entirely out of the Tanjore lie afterw ards fought with 
checkered success, several other actions wiQilnsold antagonist llyder. Colonel 
i 7 ihFrb i 7 8a. Braitliwaitc, wutli two thousand men, was totally defeated by Tip- 
poo Said, Ilyder’s son, at the head of ten thousand horse and twenty pieces 
of cannon, on the hanks of the Cole river in the Tanjore, and the humane in- 
terposition of Lally and the French auxiliary officeis alone preserved the pn- 
soners from destruction,' while, after a bloody action, Hyder in person was 
repulsed by Sir Eyre Coote near Arnee, a few months after This w r as the last 
contest between these two redoubtable antagonists, Sir Eyre was soon after 
Dec M obliged by had health to return to Calcutta, and Hyder, m the midst 
of the most active operations, m conjunction with the French fleet of twelve 
sail of the line, which had armed off the coast, was summoned to another 
world, and died at Chitore at the advanced age of eighty-two (2) 
war win. Peace had been concluded between the Bombay government and 
Invasion “ d the Main atlas in the May preceding, which enabled the govemor- 
rrom Bom- general to assist the Madras presidency with large succours , and 
' offensive operations were commenced, at all points, against Tippoo, 
who had succeeded to his father’s dominions, and all his animosity against the 
English government. The contest, however, was still extremely equally ba- 
lanced; and the government at Madras was far from exhibiting the unamm- 


(1) Mill, iv, 224, 228- Auber, i. 624, 620. 


(2) Auber, i 600, O’ 
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Sty •ml vigour wlildi the Importance of the occasion demanded In vain 
u* Tt». Lord Marermcy, who was aware of tho slender Uo by which oriental 

n miles were held together, urged General Slntrt, who had succeeded Sir Eyre 
Coote In the command erf tbo army, to take Advantage of the consternation 
produced by the death of Ilyder and absence of Tlppoo, and Instantly attack 
tho enemy The precious momenU were lost dissension broke out between 
tho drll and military authorities and Tlppoo Joined the army and estabUsh- 
j-urm ed himself On his father's throne In the beginning of January Ho 
was recalled, however, to the centre of his dominions obliged to eraenate all 
hb father** conquests In the Carnatic, and abandon and blow np A root, In 
consequence of the appearance of a formidable enemy In the vitals of hb 
power The Bombay government, baring considerable disposable force* in 
consequence of the Mabratta peace, had detached a powerful body, under 
Colonel Humberstone and General Mathews, into the Mysore country These 
enterprising o 01 cert carried Quo re by stored, on the sett-coast, mounted the 
groat pan called the II urn in gurry Ghaut, four thousand feet high, sur- 
mounted by a road slowly ascending through dills and proclplces for five 
miles drove the enemy from all the batteries and lorn, hitherto deemed Im- 
pregnable, by which It was defended, and rapidly advancing along the tabk*- 
land of Mysore, at the summit made themselves masters of the rich dty of 
Bed n ore, with a vast treasare, by MpitnlatJon j carried An an pore and Ban- 
galore by tsaault nnd spread terror throughout the whole centre of Tlppoo 1 * 
dominions (i) 

Thb formidable Irruption completely relieved the Carnatic, which 
bad hitherto been almost exclusively the seat of hostilities, from 
31! the invasion by which it had been for a series of yean to truelly 
ravaged, and, by depriving Tlppoo of tho treasure at Bed core, amounting to 
abovo a million steriing, seriously crippled bb powCT; but it led, in the first 
instance, to a cruel and unexpected reverse The magnitude of the spoil 
taken at Bednore, threw the apple of discord among the victors General 
Mathew* refused to dcToto any portion of It to the pay of the troops, though 
they were above eighteen months in arrear Colonel Ilumberstone 
and several erf the leading officers threw up their commands, and returned 
to lay their complaints before the government at Bombay, tho army was 
ruinously dispersed to occupy all the towns which had been taken and, In 
the midst of tbb acme of cupidity and dissension, Tlppoo suddenly appeared 
amongst them at tho head of fifty thousand men Mathews, with 
two thousand Infantry, was defeated before Bednore, and soon after forced to 
surrender In that town The prisoners were pat In irons, marched ofT like 
felons to a dreadful Imprisonment In the dungeons of Mylore tbo whole 
towns token by the British, In the high country, were regained ami the 
remnant of their forces, driven down Ore passes, threw themselves Into the 
Important fortress of Mangalore on the sea-coast below the Ghauts, where 
they were immediately invested by the victorious troops of tho Sultan (2) 

T ^ je Governments of Madras and Bombay, alive to the vital im- 
3*25 portanco of withdrawing Tlppoo s attention from thh siege by tfi- 
Tenlon * In other parts of hb dominions, pnt in motion two dlffc- 
rcnt expeditions from the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, into tbo 
country of Colmbetore, In tho centre of lib dominions, and endeavoured to 
stir np a civil war there by supporting tho came of the deposed ILojah of 
Mysore, whom Ilyder had dbpo±s«sed Thb project proved entirely sncccss- 

(l) 1CB t lit, 311 S»WTtTKtLni 
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fal Colonel Fullarton, who commanded the southern army, acted with great 
i3lh Nov vigour and iutelhgcnce, reduced Palacatcherry, one of the strong- 
est places m India, commanding an important pass on the sea-coast, made 
2 C 111 Nov, himself master of Coimbetore on the high-road to Sermgapatam, 
the centre of the Sultan’s power, and menaced that capital itself At the 
same time, the northern army made considerable progress on the other side; 
and both, converging towards the capital, had the conquest of Senngapatam 
full m view The supenority of the British forces in the field was now appa- 
icnt, the conclusion of a peace between France and England, of which in- 
telligence had lately arrived in India, had deprived Tippoo of all hope of Eu- 
ropean aid, and the gallantry of the brave garrison of Mangalore had baffled 
all the efforts of his vast army, and exposed them to dreadful losses by sick- 
wi.ici. loads ness during the rainy months Discouraged by so many untoward 
to n peace circumstances, the bold spirit and inveterate hostility of the Sultan 
atlongth yielded after several insincere attempts at an accommodation , a real 
negotiation w'as set on foot m the close of \ 785 , and, though the pacification 
came loo late to save Mangalore, the brave garrison of which, after suslam- 
Mar 11.1784 mg a siege of seven months agairtst sixty thousand men, had at 
length been forced by famine to capitulate, on the honourable , terms of 
marching to the nearest English territories with all their arms and accoutre- 
ments , yet it was m the end concluded, and delivered the English from the 
most formidable war they have ever sustained for the empire of the East (1) 
On the -11 tli of March 1784, peace was concluded on the equitable terms of a 
mutual restitution of conquests • 

t'rou.'ccdby 1S seldom, says Gibbon, that the father and the son, he who 
riproo m h as home the w-eight and he who has been brought up m the lustre 
armies of the diadem, exhibit equal capacity for the administration of 
affairs Tippoo inherited from his father all lns activily and vigour, all lus 
ciuelty and perfidy, and if possible, more than Ins haired and inveteracy 
against the English, but lie was by no means his equal either in military 
genius, or m the capacity for winning the affections and commanding, the 
respect of mankind Above all, he was not equally impressed as lus great 
predecessor w'llh the expedience of combating the invaders with the national 
arms of the East, and wearing out the disciplined and invincible battalions of 
Europe by those innumerable horsemen, in whom, from the earliest times, 
the real strength of Asia has consisted Almost all Hydej’s successes were 
gamed by lus cavalr j , it w as wdien severed from Ins infantry and heavy artil- 
lery, and attended only by a few r flying guns, that bis forces were most for- 
midable, and it augments our admiration of the dimness and discipline w r ith 
which the British and sepoy regiments under Coole withstood Ins assaults, 
Allien we recollect that they had to resist for days and Aieeks together, under 
the rays of a tropical sun, the incessant charges of a cavaln, rivalling that of 
the Parlluans in swiftness, equalling lhat of the Mamelukes m daring, ap- 
proaching to that of the Tartars m numbers. But it w T as the Aery excess of 
the admiration w Inch their great qualities aw akened among IhenaliA e pow'ers 
Ailuch proied the rum of Tippoo, and in the end gaAe the British the empire 
of the East The officers of the Mysore court A\ere so much struck by the 
extraordinary spectacle ofafcAA thousand disciplined men successfully re- 
sisting the thundering charges of thirty or forty thousand admirable horse- 
men, that they concened that the secret lay not m their character but their 
tactics; and naturally enough imagined, that if they could gne to their owm 


(t) Mill, i\ 230,217 Mem oflalc war in Asia, 1 286, 103 Anticr, i. C3l. 641. 
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pnmbcrj and daring the dfsdplfno and ateadinoas of Europe, they would 
prove Irresistible. ( 

i„ Hence tho general adoption, not only In the Myaore but tho other 
Indian states, of tho European tactics, arms, and discipline; a 
c ^ ian S° °t *dl other* tho most ruinous to their arms, and which, In 
*nl»egucnt times, has pro\cd fatal to the Independence of Turkey 
Every pcoplo will find »afety best In their own peculiar and national force* 
tire adoption of the tactic* and military systems of another race, will generally 
share tlio fate of the transplantation of a conultatlon to a dlfTercot people; 
it was nd titer by Imitating the Roman legion* that tho Parthian s defeated the 
irivtslons of Crassas and Jallanj nor by rivalling the heavy armed crusader* 
of Furope, that Salad In baffled tho heroism of Richard; itbr by vanquish i rrg 
tho French infantry tltat Alexander forced Napoldon Into tho Moscow re- 
treat Light horse ever have been, and ever will be, tho main itreugth of 
tho Asiatic monarchies, and when they rely on inch defender*, and they arc 
conducted by competent iklll, they bare hitherto proved Invindblo. It Is 
tho adoption of tho system of European warfare which ha* nnlformly proved 
their rain II y tier's horse, like the Parthian or Scythian cavalry, might be 
repulsed) but tltey could not be dcstroyod tho European square* toiled In 
vain after thdr fugitive squadrons, and, when worn out by Incessant march- 
ing, found themselves enveloped by an indefatigable and long invisible 
enemy Rut Tippoo 1 * battalion* could not *o easily escape protection to their 
guns and ammunition waggons, required that they would stand tho shock 
of regular soldiers Asiatic vehemence strove In vain to withstand European 
valour tho strength of the Ea»t was lost without (hat of tho West being 
gained and In the attempt to substitute tbo ono for the other, live throne of 
Mysore fell to tltc earth (i) 

*, Soon after the Indian empire of the East India Company bad been 
engaged in these despcrito contests for their very existence, on 
w o “ tw ' the plains of tho Carnatic, tho statesman whoso Onnncss and abi- 
lity had brought them through the crisis was exposed to an unparalleled 
persecution from the people on whom he Itad conferred to Inestlraablo a 
benefit- In tho confusion and vicissitude* of an empire thus suddenly ele- 
vated to greatness In a distant ltcmhphcre, without any adequate restraint 
either on private cupidity or public ambition, many deed* of Injustice I tad 
been committed, many prriato fortunes made by means which would not 
bear the light, many act* of oppression perpetrated, in the name, and some- 
times under tlio pressure, of state necessity All these misdeed*, inseparable 
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from an empire rising under such peculiar and unparalleled circumstances, 
were visited on the head of Mr. Hastings * faction fastened on the East, as 
the chosen field of its ambitious efforts, where the lever was to he found by 
which the inestimable prize of Indian opulence was to be wrested from the 
hands of its present possessors, the sacred names of justice and equity, of 
religion and humanity, were prostituted as a cloak to the selfishness of private 
ambition ; and the whole efforts of a powerful party in the British Islands, 
3 oth May, 1782 devoted for a long course of years to the persecution of the states- 
man who had saved our empire m the East fiom destruction, 
proceedings Early in 1782, the House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. 
menton the Dundas, and under the influence of the Rockingham admimstra- 
subject tion, adopted a resolution condemnatory of Mr. Hastings’ admi- 
nistration, which led to a vote of recall by the East India Company ; and 
I4tl> June although ,the latter resolution was, after the death of the Marquis 
of Rockingham, the head of the Ministry, rescinded by a large majority of 
3 m Oct ihe East India proprietors, yet the investigation resolved on by 
the Commons was prosecuted with increased vigour by the Coalition Ministry 
of Mr Fox and Lord North, by which the former cabinet was succeeded, 
ist Feb 1785 Mr Hastings finally resigned his office, and returned to this country 
early m 1785, andm the following year the prosecution commenced under the 
9 th .May, 1787 administration of Mr. Pitt, who had succeeded to the helm. The im- 
peachment was solemnly voted by a large majority of the Commons • proceed- 
i 3 tu Feb, i ,88 mgs soon after commenced with extraordinary solemnity before the 
House of Lords, and were protracted for many years in Westminster Hall, with 
a degree of zeal and talent altogether unexampled in the British Senate (1). 
nu tnni and Never before had such an assemblage of talent, eloquence, and 
acquittal influence, been exerted in any judicial proceeding The powerful 
declamation and empassioned oratory of Mr Fox, the burning thoughts and 
thrilling words of Mr Burke, the playful wit and fervent declamation of 
Mr Sheridan, gave lustre to the progress of the prosecution, while the cool 
judgment and sagacious mind of Mr PiU interposed with decisive effect, in 
the earlier stages of the proceedings against the accused (2). During one 
hundred and thirty days that the Inal lasted, diffused over seven years, the 
public interest was unabated : Westminster Hall was thronged with all the 


(1) A utier, 1 683, 692 Mill, v 40, 100 Pari 
Del) 1786 

( 2 ) In the earlier stages of tbe proceedings against 
Mr Hastings, Mr TilL roted mth lnm, and, in eon- 
sequence, a considerable part of tbe accusations 
Merc negatived by the Houso of Commons , nnd bis 
fnends looked iorward with reason to a total abso- 
lution Not only on several preliminary questions, 
but on the great question of the Itohilla war, he bad 
llic support of Government, and these charges were 
negatived in the House of Commons by a majority 
of 1 19 to 67 But, In regard to the charge of extor- 
tion from tbe Bajab orbenares, be suddenly took 
part with the AVIng prosecutors, stigmatising the 
fine levied on that potentate ( 1 , 500,000) us enor- 
mous nnd oppressne, nnd declaring, in regard to 
these transactions / 1 2 the cond ict ofMr Hastings had 
been sd cruel, unjust, atid oppressive, that it was 
impossible that lie, ns a man of honour or honesty, 
having anj regard to faith or conscience, could any 
longer resist , and therefore he bad fully satisGcd 
bis conscience that Warren Hastings, in the case in 
question, bad been guilty of such enormities and 
misdemeanours as constitute a crime sufficient to 
call for on impeachment ” This sudden and unex- 
pected change of measure on the part of Mr, Pitt, 


was decisive agalnslMr Uaslings, as t t immediately 
brought the majority in tbo Lower House against 
lum, and it led in consequence to many vehement 
reflections on the conduct of the minister, by tbo 
friends of the lllustrons accused And, without dis 
putinglbDt the fine was excessive, itmust be allowed 
that it was imposed on a refractory delinquent, who 
bad failed in tbo duly winch Ins allegiance required , 
that it was determined on under the overbearing 
pressure of stale necessity , that the exhaustion of 
the treasury, nnd the pressing dangers in the Car- 
nnlic, imperatively required an immediate supply 
of money, which could bo obtained in no other wav, 
that the funds thus acquired proved the salvation of 
India, by enabling Sir Lyre Coolc to make brad 
against Hyder, and were all applied by Air- Hastings 
to pul lie purposes, and that, ,f justice and not per- 
secution bad been tbe object of tbe House of Com- 
mons, it would Lave been better obtained by a vote 
of restitution or reparation from the English 
laturc to tbe injured Rajah than by the adoption c. 
Yindictnc proceedings against a siatesm 31 ’ in 
tbis mailer, did ml that good might come e~ _ 

Sec Part Hut 1, ' ' T * ' Jt 

5 G, and V< 
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*M*prn, r^rink, nnd wit, and beauty of tie realm and though U terminated 
in bis acquittal by a majority of eight to one cm all the charges, yet the 
national mind was icrioujiy Impressed with the numerous accusations en- 
forced with so much eloquence hit prirate fortune 'was almost ruined in 
the contest , and nothing hot tho liberality of lb© East fedfa Company/ who 
nobly supported him against such a torrent ofobloqay, with unshaken firm 
nets, preserved the otherwise nnbefri ended alatesman from total min (4) 
The Sovereign of Hindustan, the man who might hare placed himself on the 
throne of Aurengiebe, and severed (be empire of the East from the British 
crown daring the perils of the American war, was bowed to the earth by the 
Awj.ftk.rtrt. stroke he remained for twenty years in retirement In the country, 
and sank at igsl uneonobled Into the grave. 

Bat troth is great, and wiii prevail. Time rolled on, and brought 
wontw * changes on its wings The pasfionate declamations of 
"Vrrt- Hr Bnrke wero forgotten 5 the thrilling words of Mr Fox bad 
pasted away; the. moral courage of Mr Pitt had become donblod in the 
transaction; but the great achievements, tlio far-seeing wisdom, the patriotic 
disinterestedness of Mr Hastings, had slowly regained their ascendency over 
general thought 5 many of the deeds proved against him, it was seen, had 
been imposed on him by secret instructions, others originated In overbearing 
neceisityj the poverty of the Illustrious statesman pleaded eloquently in his 
favour, the magnitude of his services rose In irresistible force to the recol- 
lection and a few years before Ids death he was mado a privy councillor, 
from a growing sense of the injustice he had experienced >Vhen he appeared 
in 1815 at the Bar of the House of Commons, to give evidence on tho renewal 
of tho Company s charter, tho whole members spontaneously rose up in 
token of respect to the victim of their former persecution and when he 
was called from this checkered scene, his statue was, with general consent 
placed by his unshaken friends, the East India Directors, among those of the 
ill us trio ns men who had founded and enlarged the empire of the East (2) 
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Itnlectlom ^ Bright, indeed, js the memory of n statesman Mho has statues 
EjiM erected to Ins memory forlv year* after his power has terminated, 
rmlon and thirty after all the vehemence of a powerful faction, and nil 
the fury of popular outcry had been raised to consign him to destruction. 
To how many men, once tiic idol of the people during the plenitude of then 
power will similar monuments, after the lapse of such a period, he raised? 
Persecution of its most illustrious citizens, of the greatest benefactors of 
their country, has c\cr been the diserace of free states ; the sacrifice of Sir 
Robert Caldcr, who sa\cd England from Napoleon's imasion; of Lord Mel- 
ville, who prepared for it the triumph of Trafalgar; of the Dube of Yorb, 
who laid the foundation of Wellington's Mdorics, of Warren Hastings, who 
preserved the empire of the East, — pro\c that the people of this country ate 
governed by the same principles which consigned T hcnmtocles to Asiatic 
exile, banished Aristides, because it was tiresome to hear him called the Just, 
and doomed Snpio Afrieamis, the conqueror of Carthage, to an unhonoured 
sepulture in a foreign land But the friends of freedom may console them- 
selves with the reflection, that, if popular institutions somctunc> expose their 
best oilmens to the eflectsof these oicasional (its of national insanity, they 
furnish the only sure security for the ultimate triumph of just principles, 
that if despotic power discerns 11101 c correctly the real character of its ser- 
vants, it is liable to no external correction, from the growing influence of 
equitable feelings after the decay of transitorv passion, and that if the his- 
torian of England, under other direction, would not have had to record the 
impeachment of the statesman who had saved its Eastern dominions from 
destruction, there would not have been permitted to him the grateful duly 
of contributing, against the united efforts of Wings and Tories, against all 
the acrimony of selfish ambition, and all the fury of public passion, to rescue 
the memory of a great Eastern statesman fiom unmerited obloquy. 

Mr Fox’s These frequent and interesting discussions on Indian affairs, hovv- 
i'tf prrml- cv cr characteristic of the grievous injustice which the efforts of 
r: ” f party frequently inflict on individuals in all popular communities, 
were however, attended with one important and salutary consequence, that 
it drew the attention both of Government and the nation to the adminjstin- 
tion of our Indian dominions, and the absolute necessity of assuming a more 
direct control than could he maintained by a mere body of directors of a 
trading company, over the numerous servants, civil and military, of then 
vast and growing possessions This opinion, which had been strongly im- 
pressed upon the public mind by the serious and protracted disasters in the 
campaigns with Ilyder in 1780 and 1781, was ah cad y general with all paitics 
before the fall of Lord North’s Ministry; and when Mr Fox succeeded to 
the head of affairs m 1783, all parlies wcie already prepared for a great and 
important change in the government of oui Eastern empire (1) But the 
designs of that able and ambitious statesman far outstripped citliei tlic reason 
*“>' ^ 63 oi necessity of the ease He proposed, m Ins famous India Bill, 
winch convulsed the nation fiom end to end, and in its ultimate results 
occasioned the dowmfal of his administration, to vest the exclusive right of 
governing India in seven directors to be mimed m ike act, that is, appointed 
by the legislature under the direction of the ministry for the lime The 
v acancies m these commissioners w ere to be filled up by the House of Com- 

(l) Mr. Pitt, in November 1783, when tbe coali- lual, tinted to tbe magnitude,, tbg Importance, anil 

tion Ministry were still in power, called on Mr Fox tbe alarming exigence of tbe case.’ Pjtrl,_JItsu 

u to bring forward a plan, not of temporary pallia axis 129 
tion or timorous expedient, but vigorous and cfft-c- 
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mom under the same direction Tho ferment Tilled by thli prodigious 
ebango In the country; was unprecedented in the eighteenth century; Ur 
ritt, from the Grit, denounced It a> tyrannical, unconstltntlonal, and mh- 
venire of the pnbllcllbertlci tho sagacious mind pf George III at 
onco perceived that It would render the present ministers, to -whom 
ESa-. he •was secretly hostilo, irremovable In their plica, and put llr 
Fox at the head of a powerful ctnpIro,an impeiitnt rt imperio, whicb ivould 
loon overshadow tho British diadem Gy the combined exertions of the 
crown and the Tory party, this Important innovation ins defeated, ifteT it 
rx had passed tho Lower Homo, by a imall majorityof nineteen In the 

Home of I 'em, and thl* defeat wa Immediately followed by the dkmkMl of 
Mr Fox and Id* whole administration (1) , 

Okirntm, Tho ground taken by tho Ling and tho Tory party against thl* 
aiTwow celebrated bill, was Ui unconstitutional tendency, by rating tbo 
patronage of »o largo a portion of tho empire In directors appoint- 
ed, not by tbo executive, but the House of Commons and It was this con 
ilderatlon which gave them tho decisive majority which they obtained upon 
m the dissolution erf Parliament in tho April following ISevcrthcless, 
It Is now apparent that, though at tint period unpcreciTed or nnnollccd, tho 
greatest dinger of the proposed change would Into arisen, not from this 
cause, but from (ho direct control thereby conferred over onr Indian empire 
on tbo British legislature If tlio vacillating and improvident policy on many 
occasions forced oven npon the resolute and dear-sl^hlcd mind of Mr Pitt, 
by tho unreflecting habits, and, on material questions, popular control of tho 
House of Commons, — and itlll more tho total want of foresight In all financial 
measures since tho peace of Paris, on the part both of government and tho 
legislature, bo compared with the steady rule, Inrindhle firmness, and wiso 
anticipations of onr Indian goremmentdoring Urn same period, no doubt can 
remain, that tho interest of tho East would inevitably haro been sacrificed by 
tho change; that the ministerial directors, acting under the guidance of the 
nouse of Commons, could never have carried Into oxecullon those prompt 
and vigorous resolutions indispensable for tho preservation of dominions so 
critically situated as tboso In Ulndostan, and so far removed from the re- 
lanrccs of (be rnling state and that no government under the direct control 
of a popular assembly, would have been permitted to engage In those vast 
undertakings, or Incur the expense of those gigantic establishments, nhJdi 
were necessary to ward oITfularc danger, or obtain present success, over the 
Immense extent of onr Indian dominions (2) 
m r*r Although, however. Mr box’s India bill was rejected, vet tho 
•SVfcS numerous abuses of our Indian dominions, as well as the Im 
mlnent liaxard which they had run during the war with Ifyder All 
from tho want oft firmly constituted central government, were too fresh In 
the public recollection to permit the existing slate of matters to continuo 
Mr Hu, accordingly, was no sooner Installed In power, than he brought for- 
■ward an India bill erf bis own, which, It was honed, would prove exempt 
from the objection* to vrlilcli It* predecessor Iwd been exposed, and, at the 
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same time, remedy the serious evils to which the administration of affairs m 
«tu Aug <is* India had hitherto been liable. This hill passed both houses, and 
formed the basis of the system under which, with some subsequent hut in- 
considerable amendments, the affairs of the Etist have been administered from 
that period down to the present time. By it the Court of Directors, ap- 
pointed by the East India Company, remained as before, and to them the 
general administration of Indian affairs was' still intrusted. The great change 
introduced, was the institution of the Board of Controlfn body composed of 
six members of the Privy Council, chosen by the King, the chancellor of the 
exchequer and one of the secretaries of state being two, in whom the power 
of directing and controlling the proceedings of the Indian empire were vested. 
The duties of his board, — which were very loosely defined, and which have 
come all to centre m the president, an officer who has become a forth se- 
cretary of slate for the Indian empire, — nere defined to he “from lime to 
lime; to cliecli, superintend, and control all acts, operations, and concerns 
which m any wise relate to the civil or military government, or revenues of 
the territories and possessions, of the East India Company.” These powers 
were ample enough, but m practice they have led to little more than a con- 
trol of the Company, in the more important political or militaiy concerns of 
the East, leaving the directors m possession of the practical direction of af- 
fairs in oidmary cases All vacancies m official situations, with the exception 
of the governor-general of India, governors of Madras and Bombay, and com- 
manders-in-chief, which w ere to be filled up by the British government, 
were left at the disposal of the East India directois. A most important pro- 
vision was made in the institution of a secret committee, who were to solid 
to India m duplicate, such despatches as they might receive from the Board 
of Control, and in the establishment of the supreme government of Calcutta, 
with a controlling power over the other presidencies, 'a change, which at once 
introduced unity of action mlo all parts of the Peninsula. It cannot be af- 
firmed that this anomalous constitution will stand the test of theoielical exa- 
mination, or that a distribution of supreme powei between a governor-general 
and two subordinate governors m the East, and a board of control and body 
of directors in the British Islands, gave any fair piospect either of unity of 
purpose or effitiency of action. Nevei theless, if experience, the great lest of 
truth, be consulted, and the splendid progress of the Indian empne of Great 
Britain since it was directed m, this manner, be alone considered, there is 
reason to hold this system of government one of the most perfect that ever 
was devised by human wisdom, foi the advancement and confirmation of 
political greatness (1) 

roent lvltti It soon appeared how much the vigour and efficiency of Indian 
government administration bad been increased by the important changes made 
Smconiio m lts cetlt r<d government By Mr. Pitfs India bill, all ideas of fo- 
Briusii reign conquest in the East had been studiously repressed, it having 
«iin been declared that “ to pursue schemes of conquest or extension of 
dominion in India arc measures repugnant to the wish, the honour, and the 
policy of the nation ” But this declaration, m appearance so just and prac- 
ticable, differed widely from the conduct which extraneous events shortly 
after forced upon the British government-, and in truth an extended view of 
human affairs, as well as the past expenence of om Indian possessions, might 
even then have shown the impracticability of following out sucli a course of 

policy, and com meed our rulers lliat a foreign people ~ 'ah * d 


(l) See 21 Geo 111. c 24, 26 Geo HI. c 10 Aober, u, 1, 16. I*axl Dell 
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conquerors on the soil of IDndostan, coaid maintain thcnuelTCS only by (bo 
rrrord In order to carry Into execution the pacific views of government, a 
nobleman of lilgh rank and character, -Lord Corn will U, was sent ont by Mr 
I4lt, wbo united In bis person (ho two offices of goTornor-gcneril nnd com 
nundcr In chief, so as to giro tbe greatest possible unity to the action of go- 
ij*- rernment bat no sooner bad bo arrived there than bo discovered 
that Tlppoo was intriguing with tho oilier natlvo powers, for the inbrerskm 
of our Indian dominion and, as a rapture with Franco was apprehended at 
that Juncture, four strong regiments were dispatched to India and, ai the 
Company complained erf tboexpetue which this additional force entailed open 
(bdr,fi nances, a bill was brought into Parliament by llr PiU, which Hied the 
number of King’s troope which might bo ordered to India by tho Hoard of 
Control, nt tho expeuso of tbe Company, at eight thousand, besides twelve 
thousand European forces in tlto Company s service (J ) 
try w Thd wisdom of this gTcat addition to the naU to European force in 
Lik India, as well as tho Increased vigour and efficiency of the supreme 
government, speedily appeared in tho next war which broke out. Tlppoo, 
whoso hostility to the English was well kpown to be inveterate, and wbo bad 
in re*, long been watched with jealous eyes by tho Madras presidency, at 
length commenced an a Hack upon thoRaJah ofTravancore* a prince in alliance 
with die British, and actually supported by a subsidiary force of their troops 
and at flisl, from tho total want of preparation which iiad arisen from the 
pacific policy so strongly inculeoled upon tbo Indian authorities by tho go- 
vernment at homo ho obtained very great success, and totally subdued the 
Ilojah against whom bo had commenced hostilities Perceiving that ll»e Bri 
Usb character was now at slake In tho peninsula, and being well aware that a 
power founded on opinion must Instantly sink Into Insignificance, if the idea 
gots abroad that lls allies may be insulted with impunity, Lord Cornwallis 
immediately took tho most energetic measures to re-assert tho honour of the 
British name Fifteen thousand men were collected in Ihe Carnatic under 
General Meadows, while eight thousand more were to ascend liio Ghauts from 
tho side of Bombaj, nndcr General Abercrombie So obrlous was tbo neces- 
sity erf this war, and to flagrant tho aggressive ads which Tlppoo had com- 
mitted, that, notwithstanding their general avorsion to bostlio measures, 
from tho oxpenso with which they were attended, oml lb dr recent declaration 
A r*n ofpndficintcnlions,— on this occasion, both tbo English Parliament 

and tbo Court of Directors passed resolutions cordially approving of tho con- 
duct of Lord Cornwallis In the transaction (2) Treaties of alliance were at 
the umo tlmo enteren into with tho 1‘elshwa and tho Mxam, native powers, 

'* J — * m- whose jealousy of the Mysore chief bad been of long standing and 
hostilities commenced, which were at first attended with checkered success j 
Genera! Meadows having taken Caroorand other towns, and Tlppoo having 
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sui prised Colonel Floyd, and buist into tlio Carnatic, where ho committed 
the most dreadful ravages ( 1 ) 

^fi s? first The ^ergms of go\ cniment, however, were now thoroughly aious- 
rampafqn e d Iu December 179 1 , Loid Cornwallis embailced m poison for 
pOC ‘ Madras * the Bengal sepoys were with gi eat difficulty leconciled to 
a sea voyage, and great reinforcements, with the commander-in-chief, safely 
landed m the southern presidency It was lesolved to commence operations 
with the siege of Bangalore, one of the strongest forti esses m Mysore, and 
commanding the most eligible pass from the coast to the centie of Tippoo’s 
Jnn aptii 173 i dominions. In the end of January the grand army moved forward ; 
the important pass of Goorg, leading up the Ghauts, was occupied within a 
i 7 tu Feb month after, Bangalore was invested m the beginning of March, 
and carried by assault on the2Ist. Encouiaged by this great success, Lord 
Cornwallis again pushed on direct to Senngapatam, although the advanced 
period of the season, and scanty supplies of the army, rendered it a service of 
considerable peril, which was increased rather than diminished by the junc- 
tion shortly afterof ten thousand of the Nizam’s horse, who, without render- 
ing any service to the army, consumed every particle of grass and' forage 
within its reach Still the English general continued to press forw aid, and at 
length reached the fortified position of the enemy, on strong ground, about 
ion. vny six miles in front of Senngapatam An attack was immediately re- 
solved on, but Tippoo, who conducted his defence with great skill, did not 
await the formidable onset of the assaulting columns, and after inflicting a 
severe loss on the assailants by the fire of his artilleiy, withdrew all his forces 
within the works of the fortress The English were now r within sight of the 
capital of Mysore, and decisive success seemed almost within their leach. 
They were m no condition, however, to undertake the siege, the supplies of 
the army weie exhausted the piomised co-opei&lion of the Mahrattas had 
failed, of General Abercrombie, who was to advance fiom the side of Bom- 
aGth May fl a y, no advices had been leceived, and the famished state of the 
bullock-train precluded the possibility of getting up the heavy artillery or 
siege equipage Oiders w r ere, therefore, given to retreat, and both armies re- 
tired with heavy hearts and considerable loss of stores and men, but the op- 
portune arrival of the advanced guard of the Main atta contingent, on the 
second day of the march, which at first caused great alarm, suspended the re- 
trograde movement, and the aimy encamped for the rainy season in the 
neighbourhood of Senngapatam (2) ' 

reuonJTr The attack on the capital of Mysore, however, w as only suspended 
scrimp* 0 , ky this uhlowai d event m the autumn following, Lord Corn w allis 
tam J was again in motion, having m the precedmg months, after the 
termination of the rams, made lnmself master of several important forts, 
winch commanded or threatened his communications with the Carnatic A 
aothNov most important blow was struck by a detachment of the British 

ajd Dec against a general of Tippoo’s, who bad taken post in the -woods, 

near Simoga, m order to disturb the siege of that place, which -was commen- 
cing, and who was defeated with the loss of ten thousand men, a disaster 
‘which led to the surrender of that fortress shortly after. Meanwhile Abei- 
mi. Jon crombie, with a powerful force, amply piovided with all the muni- 
ments of war, broke up from Bombay, surmounted with incredible labour 
the ascent of the Poodicherrum Ghaut, and -was m readiness to take bis part 


(l) Aulicr, n 103,111 Pari. Hast to, 119, 159. ( 2 ) Mill, v 314,3' 

257, 314 iu 115,140 
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m W in*- In tho combined enterprise. In the end of January, Lord Cornwil 
Lis’* army mored forward towards Serin gapatam, no longer depending on the 
donbtfol aid of tho liahnUta chiefs, bat, presenting a rast array of native, 
British, and sepoy troops, sncli u had neTer before been presented on tho 
plains of India Eleven thousand English, thirty thousand regular sepoys, 
with eighty four pieces of cannon, exhibited a force worthy of contending for 
the empire of the East I\or was thb force, considerable as it was, dispro- 
portionod to tho magnitude and haurri of the enterprise in which they were 
engaged ; for not only were the ramparts of Seringa pa tain of surpassing 
strength, bnt Tlppoo lay in front of them at the head of fifty thousand re 
polar infantry and five thousand horn, in a strong position, defended by 
numerous fortifications, and one hundred and fifty piece* of heavy artil- 
lery (i) " -»*- 

rrrrmt .. Ko sooner had Lord Cornwallis reconnoitred the enemy •‘position, 
iJXlThrt- dian be resolved to commence an attack, and the assault Wis died 
u* for that very night The army was formed In three divisions; his 
^V lordship in person commanded the centre. General lleadowi the 
rr,^ right. Colonel Mixwtli the lefU Seri ngapo tarn b situated on an 
Island, formed hy two bunches of tho river Cavery, which enclose between 
them a space four miles in, length and a mile and a half lc breadth. On the 
eastern portion of the bland, Tlppoo bad constructed without the walls, but 
within reach of them, in case of disaster, a strongly fortified camp, supported 
by numerous field- works and batteries, and without thb stronghold, beyond 
the river, the bulk of the Saltan’s army was encamped on derated grou rxf, co- 
vered on one side by a large tank, on tho other by a small rirer which falls Into 
the Carcry, and supported on tho side next tbe enemy by six large redoubts 
Tliree hundred pieces of cannon were mounted on the interior fortifications 
and the walls of the fortress, besides one hundred and fifty on the exterior 
line; and a thick bedgo, formed of bamboos and prickly shrubs, connecting 
tbe works, formed a most serious obstacle to the attacking columns, from 
presenting no resistance to cannon-shot, and being altogether impervious to 
foot soldiers To attack such a force so posted. In tho dark, and subject to 
the chances and confusion of a nocturnal assault, most be considered one of 
the moat daring deeds even In tbe annals of Indian heroism (2J 
tmj At eight o dock the order was given to march Tho evening was 
Tt7r**- calm and serene, the moon shone bright, and the troops advanced 
swiftly arid steadily, but in perfect silence ; while tho reserve, with the whole 
artiUery and ammunition train, struck their tents, and stood to llielr guns In 
breathless anile It Tbe surprise was complete so admirably was silence 
preserved, that the centre came upon the enemy wholly unawares, forced 
their way through the bound hedge, and, carrying every thing before them, 
pushed through the camp, passed the ford of the Carcry, crossed over to tho 
opposite sMe, and, taking the batteries, which had opened their fire upon 
tbe other divUJon In tbe inner intrenchment In the rear, drove the gunner* 
from thdr pieces The right wing, nnder General Meadows, also cut through 
the bound hedge about half past deren, while tho left with case carried the 
Carl ghaut hUl; the roar of artillery was heard on all sides, while the Dash of 
now Dlaniin * , ed the whole extent of tb* horlron Paulo-struck at 
the celerity ahd vigour of the attack, which bad penetrated thdr works In so 
many different quarters at once, the enemy gave way on all sides, when 
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forlmie was nearly icstoied by one of those accidents to which all nocturnal 
attacks arc subject, and the centre, \uih its noble commander, was nearly 
cut off The right wing, undci Meadows, bad been grievously impeded in its 
march within the bound hedge, by sev oral 1 ice cnclosuies and water couises, 
which could not be crossed without great difficulty, and, m consequence, for 
two hours he was unable to reach the advanced point to which Cornwallis 
bad arm cd m the island m the early part of the night Meanwhile, Tippoo’s 
troops began to recover from their consternation, and, as day dawned and 
they perceived that the body which had penetrated into the centre of their 
intrenchments did not exceed five thousand men, they closed m on all sides, 
and commenced with overwhelming numbers an attack upon this band of 
heroes (1). 

DanffM of The British troops, however, animated by the presence of their 
S?a hi'oul- commander-in-chief, made a gallant defence . the repeated and 
mat? rescue furious onsets of the enemy were repulsed by a rolling fire, en- 
forced when necessary by the bayonet, and at length, when daylight dawned 
and the guns of the fortress began to be turned upon them, they retired 
towards Caiighaut hill in perfect order, and took post beyond their destruc- 
tive range. Meanwhile, the troops of Meadows having by a mistake of Ihcii 
guides been brought close to the Mosque redoubt, which was meant to have 
been passed without molestation, transported by the ardour of the moment, 
commenced an assault, winch at first w r as repulsed with heavy loss ; the 
troops; how ever, returned to the charge, and that formidable w ork w r as at 
length carried amidst cheers w'hicli were heard over the whole camp Ani- 
mated by the joyful sound, Cornwallis’s men stood their ground with invin- 
cible firmness, while Meadows w'as no sooner disengaged from the perilous 
contest into which he had been unwillingly drawn, than he piessed on with 
renewed alacrity to the relief of the mam body, which he was w’cll aw'arc, 
from the weight of the firing m that direction, must be engaged in a very 
senous contest, and, as morning' broke, the two divisions met and mutually 
saluted each other as victors (2). Tlie victory w r as complete Out of six of the 
enemy’s redoubts, four w r ere m the hands of the victors; Tippoo in an early 
part of the night bad taken refuge m his capital'; tlie intrenched camp, with 
above a hundred pieces of cannon, was abandoned; four thousand men bad 
fallen, and nearly twenty thousand more had disbanded and left their colours, 
while the loss of the victors did not amount to six hundred men (5). 

SmtioM® O n the following morning Tippoo made a desperate attempt to re- 
oi the war gam the Sultan’s redoubt, which was so near the capital as to he 
commanded m rear by its guns : and a body oftw 1 2 * * * * 7 o thousand chosen horse came 
on with appalling cries to storm the gorge, before the slender garrison, con- 
sisting only of a hundred and fifty men, could barricade it; but they were 
iGth Feb repulsed by the steady gallantry and ceaseless fire of this heroic 


(1) Lord Cornwallis’s Despatches, -itli March, 
1782 Atm Reg .469 Still, vi 372 

(2) When the enemy had surrounded Lhrd Corn- 
wallis, in the middle of the night, and a heavy fire 
had set in on nil sides, he said to those around him 
— “ If General Sleadows is above ground this will 
bring him "Nor was he mistaken True ns tho mag- 
net to the pole, his gallant lieutenant pressed to tho 
scene of danger, and, attracted by the sound, reached 

in time the theatre of that desperate conflict Tho 
unanimity and heartfelt mutual admiration of these 

two great men is, ns Mill has justly observed, ono 

of the finest features of this campaign , and is par- 

ticularly worthy of admiration ou tie part of Mea- 

dows, considering that Cornwallis, by assuming the 


direction in person, deprived him of the honour of 
a separate command in so momentous a service 
What a striking circumstance, that he so soon after 
should have tho means of rescuing bis noble and 
respected commander-in chief from destruction I 
Bpt India is tho theatre of romantic adventure, ns 
well as of heroic and disinterested exploits, and a 
most inadequate conception will he formed of Bri- 
tish ebarnetermr glory, till the memorable history 
of its empire in the East is given by an historian 
worthy of so magnificent a theme — See Mill, v 
387, note 

(3) Lord Cornwallis’s Despatches, 4th March, 
1792 Ann Reg Mill, v 372, 374 Auber, 11 , 128, 
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band Upon this the enemy retreated entirely within lbo fort jmd toon rfter, 
the army obtained on Important accession of strength bj the arrival of Aber- 
crombie with two thousand Europeans and four thousand sepoy troops 0 pe- 
rn rf%. rations were now commenced In form against the fortress , the first 
parallel was begun and completed on the night of the 48th the splendid 
gardens and shady walks of the country pa lace, In which the Saltan so ranch 
delighted, were destroyed, and the palace Itself eon-rated Into a great hos- 
pital; and at length, when the breaching batteries were In readiness and 
*.«i f*. ormod with fifty pieces of heary cannon, tho Saltan concluded a 
treaty on snch terms as Lord Cornwallis chose to prescribe, and hostilities 
terminated Sacb, however, was tho ardour of the troops, especially the se- 
poys, who were engaged In the trenches, that It was with the greatest diffi- 
culty they con Id be prerailed on to cease" firing, and when tho Eoropean 
troops enforced the command, they retired sullen and dejected to their tenti 
while Tlppoo s men by a rain brand© comiDnod discharging cannon for some 
time after the British lines were silent as if to demonstrate that they had' 

not been tbo first to give in in the contest (1) 

By the treaty of peace wbleh followed, Tlppoo was qpmpdled to 
» m submit to the cession of halfbis dominions to the British, 1 the NLam, 
and the Uahnttas to pay LJ^SOO, 000, as the expenses of tho war; 
delirer opa*ll the prison era made In nyderii time, some of whom still lingered 
In a miserable captivity; and to surrender his two sons as hostages The 
young princes were Immediately after courteously recelred, aud splendidly 
treated, by the British goTernmcnj Lord Cornwallis, whose health had for 
some time been declining, and who had postponed his return to England only 
on account of the contest In the Mysore, soon after returned to bis native 
country, laving, dining his short government, added 24,000 square miles to 
its Eastern dominions (2) 

ilTirrtj U atnan are every where governed at bottom by tho same 

r«- principle the varieties of colour, language, and civilisation, are 
£2? hut tl» (iUTerent hues which conceal the operation of passions and 
Interests wbleh are for ever identical among mankind Differing widely In 
its origin and Its effects upon social happiness, the Brjlish empire In India 
bears, in many rdspccts, a yery dose analogy to the contemporaneous French 
domination In Europe; and In none more than in the experienced necessity 
of advancing, iqoTder to avoid destruction, which was felt equally strongly 
by the Emperor hapol^on and the English governors-gcderal of India The 
reason in both eases was tho same, rir. that a power had got a footing In the 
midst of other states, so formidable in Its character, and so ranch at variance 
in Its principles with tbo policy of the powen by whom it was surrounded 
that of necessity It was engaged In constant hostilities, and hid no security 
for existence bat in tho continual extension of its dominions, or increased 
terrors of Its name The East India Eompany had fondly flattered themselves 
that TJppcOjbeJng thus hmnbled, wonM lay aside his hereditary hosJJJily to 
the English power, Just as Napoldon seems to laro imagined that, after the 
spoliation of Tilsit, he might rely upon the forced submission or cured Inve- 
teracy of Prussia, and the result lb bolhwas the same 

Sir John Shore, a most respectable civil servant of the company, 
appointed governor-general after the retirement of Lord 
SL CornwaUU, was strongly Imbued with those maxims of the nctes- 

CulJj! lj£ U ’ 131 151 W ' fl ’ T JnSTt-WHU. (J) K*nK vfll. so- A»l*r O- its. 
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sity of pursuing a pacific policy in India, and avoiding all causes of collision 
■with the native powers, which were so general both with the goACrnmenl, 
the directors, and the people at home, and which had been so strongly en- 
forecdupon thclocal authorities by the Board of Control Ainpleopporlunitics 
soon occurred for putting the expedience of their apparently reasonable and 
i73< just principles to the test Shortly aflei the conclusion of the peace 
with Tippoo, differences broke out between the Mahratlas and the Nizam; 
and thcEnghsh Go\ eminent, as the old ally of the latter Prince, w ere strongly 
urged by his partisans to support bun, as they had done the Rajah of Travan- 
core, m the contest ( 1 ) This, however, Sir I. Shore, acting on the pacific 
system, refused, and even declined to permit the Nizam to employ m Ins 
warfare with the Mahratlas the battalions which were placed as a protecting 
force in his territories 

it* jijjj. The consequences of this temporizing conduct might easily have 
trouj effects peen foreseen. The Nizam, after a short contest, was overllnown 
by the superior force of the Mahratlas, (who could bring twenty thousand 
cavalry', forty thousand infantry, and two hundred guns into the field,) and 
Morel., .794 compelled to make peace on very disadvantageous terms Such 
Avas the dissatisfaction produced a cry naturally at the court of the Nizam, by 
this desertion of their ally at the most perilous cnsis, that they soon after 
signified a wish to be relieved of the presence of the British subsidiary force, 
'which was complied with, and the Nizam immediately threw himself with- 
out reserve into the arms of the Ficnch resident, M Raymond, and augmented 
the organized force in lus dominions, under the direction of officers of the 
French republic, to tw'enty-thrce battalions and twehe pieces of artillery 
1735 These troops carried the colours of the French lepublic, and the 
cap of liberty was engraven ou their buttons Thus, by the timid policy of 
the British Governmental that crisis, not only was the power and influence 
of the Mahraltas materially increased, but their old and faithful ally, the 
Nizam, converted from a friend into an embittered enemy, and the moral 
sway resulting from the glorious termination of the Avar with Mysore seriously 
impaired (2) 

intriguing Tippoo was not slow m turning to the best advantage this unex- 
fo f rma t ^n , ° peeled course of events mlus faiour Already bad exaggerated 
■^MUbe rc P orts of the growing pow er and conquests of the great Republic 
rngiub , 'reached the courts of Ihndostan , and numerous French agents had 
found their way to all the native powers, ayIio represented m glowing colours 
the favourable opportunity w Inch hoav presented itself for expelling the Eng- 
lish ftom the peninsula, and re-eslabiisbing, on a durable basis, the inde- 
pendence of all the Indian slates. The Mysorean chief, whose cunning and 
perfidy were equal to Ins ability, strove, m the first instance, by professions 
of eternal gratitude and attachment, to disarm the suspicions of the British 
Government; and he succeeded so far, 'that, m Iavo years after the treaty of 
Senngapatam, bis tw r o sons Avere restored to bis embraces No sooner had he 
got free from this restraint, than he sent a secret circular to the different na- 
tive poAvers of India, proposing to them all to unite m a common league for 
the expulsion of the English from Hmdostan, leceived Avilli unbounded con- 
fidence the agents wdio had been dispatched to the court of Senngapatam by 
the French Directory , and even sent emissanes to the distant com t of Gaubul, 
beyond the Himalaya snows, to confirm Zemaun Scliah, the restless and am- 
bitious chief of that formidable people, in his declared design of invading the 

(1) Malcolm, 136, 15i. Atdicr, n. 137, 142 (2) Malcolm’s India, 13G, 177. AuLer, » 137, 
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northern parts of India, and reinstating, In IU original iplendour, the throne 
of the Moguls. Mean* bile hi* own activity was Indefatigable, and his prepa- 
ration swere complete hbaray was on the best footing, and constantly ready 
to take the Cold; and while the UahraUt* and the Nizam had, by mutual dis- 
sensions, broken up the triple league, 1 of which he had formerly experienced 
tho weight, and the former had fallen entirely under the guidance of the 
large French force In his capital, the military itreogth and political conside- 
ration of Mysore were more formidable than ever (i ) 

Matter* were at length brought to a crisis, by the Sultan's taking 
the extraordinary step, in spring i708, of sending ambassador* to 
the Isle of France to negotiate with the French antboritles for the expulsion 
of the Engl ish from India, and effect the lerr of a subsidiary Euro peon forte 
to assist him In Ids designs, and afterwards publicly reedring th? troops then 
foiled at Mangalore, and conducting them with great pomp to Ids capital It 
was Impossible to doubt, after this decisive step, that ho was only awaiting 
r*. nw- the favourable moment for commencing Ids operations j the more 
especially when, at the Tery same period, a French armament, of unprece- 
dented magnitude, sailed from Joulcm for the Nllo, and both the Directory 
and Nspol&m publicly ipoke of their communications with the redoubled 
Mysorean chief, as their principal Inducement for giving it that direction, and 
« citixen Tlppoo " was openly announced as the powerful ally who was to 
co-operate Id the ultimate objects of the expedition (2) It was evident, there- 
fore, that a crisis of the most dangerous kind wa* approaching, and that, too, 
at the very time when tho diminution in tho consideration of the English In 
India, and the weakening of their alliances among the native powers, had 
rendered them least capable of bearing the shock But tho hand of fato was 
upon the curtain At this perilous moment the sons of Britain were not waut 
lug to herself Sprung from ono-famfly, two Illustrious men were now enter 
Ing upon the theatre, who were destined to carry its glory to the highest 
point of exaltation, and leave an empire, both In the East and West, unrlrsl 
led In the extent of Its dominions, unequalled In (be Impretslon It was des- 
tined to produce upon the fortunes of mankind 
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CHAPTER LII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF MARQUIS V.ELLESI.m, AND FIRST APPEARAKCE OF WELLINGTON 
' IN INDIA. 

ARGUMENT. 

Birth of llic Duke of Wellington and Marquis Wellesloy— Illustrious Men then rising into 
manhood in England and Franco— Wellington’s Education and first Military Sen ices— 
His talents aro distinguished during the Retreat from Danders— Excellent Effect of this 
Campaign on his mind— Tie is sent to India, and first entry on separate command there— 
His Character ns a public man— Ilis Military Character— Difficulties with which he had 
to contend in tint capacilj— Admirable Ability and Skill with which he overcame them 
—Character of Marquis ‘Wellesley— And of his Indian Administration— Statesmanlike 
"Wisdom with which it was accompanied— Character of Lord Mehille— Ilis great abilities 
and last information on Indian affairs— Lord Welieslej’s first objects of policy, and early 
perception of the necessity or War— He is unable, from financial and military difficulties, 
to commence immediate hostilities— Rapid Effect of his administration in improi mg affairs 
— Successful reduction of the French subsidiary force at njdrabad — Its great Effects in 
India— Prodigious Encrgj of Lord Wellcslej in ot crcoming the difficulties of bis Situation- 
Commencement of Hostilities against Tippoo, and his Defeat by the Bombay army — 
General Harris’s advance to Scrmgapalam, and defeat of the Sultan— In\cslincnt of that 
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Wrlungton Artihjr Welleslet, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
Tu/wciies l ^ e ^ st *769. IDs father was the Earl of Morm 
“ was descended by the mother’s side from an ancien 
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ni! elder brother, who succeeded to tho hereditary honour., afterwards 
drilled Uinocxs Weuklei so tint 00' famUj “joyed Ihorarefelielty 
birth iStoe statesman whose energetic rennclls eaubliahed Ihe em- 
^Iffcgland In llie Eulccn, end ihe warrior whose Immortal deedaprovod 
riTirtretlon of Europe In lbs Western Hemisphere !) 

^“L The yoang soldier was rrgnkriy edareted for the protestor of his 
KfST ^, ol „ ,nd received W> tint commission In Ihe veto 1787, beleg 
S3jn then In the elgblcenlh year of hb age Napolfon had enlered Ihe 
■“* .rUIlerw two veers before, St tht ago of sisleen, and wss then turning 
on tho heroes of Plutarch Sir Walter Scott, at the age of seventeen, was than 
relleTlnf the tedlnm of legal education by sundering over Ihe mountains of 
i-rKl and dreaming of Arfoslo and Amadls In the grassj vale of 
£ LeonortPa^near Edinburgh Viscount Chatenbciand was Inhaling toe 
anlrRof demUon and ehlvalrr, and wandering, to , anUdpaUod, a a pilgrim 
m d,e licit Land, amidst the aolilode of la YrndrSe Goetoe, profound and 
SL. dre was reflecting on toe destiny of nun on earth, like a dond which 
to tho moon , " SehUler sva, embodying in Immor 
ll'v^afhe.Ua^wa rfhlhory and to. creation, of fancy, and the ardent 
11 , jf"? P,.,-™ WM dialing on InacUon and connllng tho weary hours of • 
‘ P ^He1\«Ttod™.toUoo' UUle did any of them think of «eh olh.r, or 
^t Je to. heart- urtng K*oea which were to aoon about to arlae. In U,e 
“ ^ which todr Dtmn wore 10 ahlno fortl, like Wan In the Armament, 
SdthdrgenloJ acquire immortal renown There were gtanta in tho earth in 

t ^2Li* Ti Mr Arthur Wellesley, edacated at Eton,-*tndied for n ihort tlmo 
at the JHUtary Academy of Anger*, in France, but ho wa* ioon re- 
moved from that seminary to tako a rmrt in the actirc duties of hb 
TTrofcwion A* iubaltern and captain be serecd both in the cavalry and in 
i»ntrr i In iprtait 1703 be was promoted Jo the majority of the 33d regiment, 
ond7n autumn of tho same year be became, by purchase, Its llcutenanl-eolo- 
™l At the heml of that regiment he flrat entered upon cells e sen ec, by sall- 
toe from Cork, to Hay 1701, and laoding at Oatcnd to the beginning of tone 
following, with ordora to Join Lord JIoiraH corps, which was assembling In 
rpu that place, to reinforce the Duke of Tork, who waato the Held near 
Tooroay That Ill-fated priuco, however, wit then hard pressed by the vast 
am^tbe Republicans, under Ptehegm (5), and ashn was under the ncces- 
sllv of retrctUng, It was jnltly deemed urudriurblo to itlemptHio retention 
of a fortress so far In adr.oco as OHcnd, and Lord Holr. marched by Jong'S 
„J SSuo Scheldt, and crortng llu. river a. the Td.c de Flandre, joined 

‘t^Z^^^rtTn^ppycampal^n brought 

adverse fortone The EnglBh army, now entirely separatrt from 

that of tho Austria os, who had marched off towards the Rhine, were to no 
sullktcut ■trerrgto to face the Immense masses of Ihe Republicans Inany com 
aklerable combat hot a nomber of detached actions took place with to 
rearguard, In which the aplrit .ml Intelligence of Colonel t'eileiley speedily 

became conspicuous On Ihe riser bee the, In a svarm affair near tho vUlago 
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3oih Dec i7o< of Boxtcl, and in a hot skirmish on the shores of the Waal, the 
15th jnn 1795 55d did good service; the ability with 'winch they were conducted 
excited general remark, and Colonel "Wellesley was in consequence promoted 
to the command of a brigade of three regiments m the ullerioi retreat from 
the Lech to the Yssel They were no longer, indeed, pursued by, the enemy, 
who had turned aside for the memorable invasion of Holland, but the rude- 
ness of the elements pro\ed a more formidable adversary than the bayonets 
of the Republicans. The route of the armj lay through the inhospitable pro- 
vinces of Guelderland and 0\cr Yssel, the country consisted of Hat and desert 
heaths; few' houses were to be found on the road, and these scattered, singly, 
01 in small hamlets, afloiding no shcltei to any considerable body of men. 
Cher ibis dreary U act the British troops marched during the dreadful winter 
of 1791 - 5 , through an unbroken wilderness of snow', with the Ihcimomctcr 
frequently dowm at lo and 20 " below' 7ero of Fahrenheit, and, when it was 
somewhat milder, a fierce and biting north w ind blowing direct in the faces 
of the soldiers. In this trjing crisis, Colonel "Wellcslcj commanded the rear- 
guard, his activity and vigilance arrested m a great degree the disorders 
winch prevailed; and, m his fust essay m arms, he cxpenenccd seventies 
equal to the far-famed hori 01s of the Moscow retreat ( 1 } 

E^dicm Short as was this first campaign of the Duke of Wellington, it was 
«mpa"sn on the best school that had been presented for nearlj a century for the 
Wj mind formation of a great commander War was there exhibited on a 
grand scale , it was m an amt} of sixty-eight battalions and eighty squadrons 
that he had served The indomitable courage and admirable spirit of the 
British soldiers had there appeared m their full lustre but the natural re- 
sults of these great qualities were completely prevented by the defects, at 
that period, of their military oigani 7 alion , by total ignorance of warlike 
measures in the cabinet winch planned their movements, a destructive mi- 
nuteness of direction, arising horn too little confidence on the part of Go- 
vernment m their generals in the field , a general want of experience in 
officers of all ranks in llie most ordinary operations of a campaign , and, 
above all, the lmnous parsimony which, m all stales subject to a really po- 
pular government, breaks down, on the return of peace, the mililaiy force, 
by which alone, on the next resumption of hostilities, early success can be 
secured These defects appeared in painful contrast to the brilliant and effi- 
cient state of the more experienced German armies, which, with national re- 
sources no ways superior, and Loops fai inferior both in courage and energy , 
were able to keep the field with more perseverance, and, m the end, achieve 
successes to winch the British soldiers could hardly hope lo amve These 
considerations forcibly impressed themselves on the mind of the young offi- 
cer, and he was early led to revolve m bis mind those necessary changes 111 
the direction and discipline of the army, which, matuied by the diligence 
and vigour of the Duke of York, ultimately led the British nation to an un- 
paralleled pitch of strength and glory (2) 

^ was not before an opportunity presented itself for vvitness- 
din'nnd" in S the capability of British soldiers when subjected to an abler 
nm ctry direction, and led by more experienced officers After the return 
m anil there of the troops fiom Flandeis to England, Iheood regiment was or- 
dered to the West Indies, but conti ary winds prevented the transports in 
winch it was embarked from sailing, and their destination w'as soon after 

(l) Gurw 1 2,3 Seller t 4, 5 in Uollnml in tlic winter of 1794-5 " — Jomiki , p ta 

11 The cold m Russia in 1812 never fell so low as de Napoleon n 74 . 

1 (2) Srhercr, i 0, 10 
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changed for the east. Colonel Wollesldy arrived with hb corps at Calcutta In 
Janotry 1707 Darius the voyage out it was observed that be spent most of 
Ida time In reading; and after ho landed in India, be wm Indefatigable In 
acquiring Information regarding tbo situation and resources of tho conn try 
in which he was to serve, so that when he was called, as he early was, to high 
command, he was perfectly acquainted, as his correspondence from the first 
demonstrates, both with the peculiarities erf Indian warfare, and tho intrica- 
cies of Indian politics (1) And, when his division of the army took the field 
in Jan nary 1709, against JlppooSnltann, the fine condition and perfect disci- 
pline of the men, as well as the skill and judgment of tho arrangements made 
for their supplies, called forth the warm commendations of the commander- 
in-chief, who little thought what a hero he was theii ushering the name into 
tho w orid (3) During the campaign which followed, he had llttlo lime foV 
study, and still fewer facilities for the transport of books Ills library con 
aisted of only two volumes, but they were eminently descriptive of his fu- 
ture character — the Bible and Cesar s Cotnmentaries (3) 
rt* The name of no commander in the long array of Drillsh greatness 

££ — will occupy ao large a space In the iiroals of the world as that of 
■Wellington and yet there are few whoso public character possesses, with so 
many excellences, so simplo and unblemished a complexion It b to tho pu- 
rity and elevation of bb principles, in oycry public situation, that this eu 
viable distinction b to he ascribed Intrusted early in lHb with high com- 
mand, srnd subjected from the first to serious responsibility, ho possessed 
that singleness of heart and integrity of purpose which, oven more than 
talent or audacity, are tho foundation of true moral courage, and the only 
pure path to public greatness — a sense of duty, a feeling of honour, a geoe- 
rau patriotism, a forgetfulness of self, constituted the spring of all hb ae 
lions. He was ambitious, but it was to serve hb king and country only; 
fearless because his whole heart was wound up In these noble objects; disin- 
terested, because tho enriching of himseH or Ids family never for a moment 
crossed hb mind Insensible to private fame when It Interfered with public 
duty; indifferent to popular obloquy when it arose from reetilndo of con 
dnet. Like the Homan patriot, be wfahed rather to bo, than appear deserv- 
ing “ Esse qnam videri bonus malcbat, ha quo tnlnni gloriam petebat co 
magls adsequebatur (4) " CrcatneH was forced upon him, both in military 
and political life, rattier becauso he was foil to be tho worthiest, (ban be- 
cause he desired to be the first; he was the architect of his own fortune, but 
ho became so a] moat unconsciously, while solely engrossed In constructing 
tint of his country lie Ins left undone many things, « * soldier, wlikh 
might have added to hb fame, and done many tilings, as * statesman, which 
were fatal to Ids power; but ho omitted the flnt becauso they would ha>e 
endangered hb country, and committed tbo second because ho felt them to 
bo essential to Its salvation. It b to the honour of England, and of human 
nature, that such a man should have risen at spell a time, to the rule of her 
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armies and her councils , but he experienced with Themistocles and Scipio 
Afneanus, the mutable tenure of popular applause, and the base ingratitude 
of those whom he had saved. Having triumphed over the arms of the threat- 
ening tyrant, he was equally immovable in the presence of the insane citi- 
zens ; and it is hard to say whether Ins giealncss appeared most when he 
struck dowm the conqueror of Europe on the field of Waterloo, or w-as him- 
self wulh difficulty rescued from death' on its anniversary, eighteen years 
afterwards, on the streets of London. 

nu military A constant recollection of these circumstances, and of the peculiar 
character ain( j ver y difficult task which was committed to Ins charge, is ne- 
cessary, m forming a correct estimate of the Duke of Wellington’s military 
achievements The brilliancy of his course is well Known, an unbroken 
senes of triumphs from Vimeira to Toulouse; the entire expulsion of the 
French from the Peninsula; the planting of the British standard m the heart 
of France; the successive defeat of those veteran marshals who had so long 
conquered m cYery country of Eui ope ; the otei throw' of Waterloo; the 
hurling of Napoleon from lus tin one, and the termination, m one day, of the 
military empire founded oil twenty years of conquest. But these results, 
gieal and imperishable as they are, convey no adequate idea, either of the 
difficulties with which Wellington had to contend, or of the merit due to his 
mfficnitirs transcendent exertions With an army seldom superior m number 
he hnd to to a single corps of the French marshals, with troops dispirited by 
thotrapa" recent disaster, atid wholly unaided by piaclical experience, wilh- 
out any compulsory Iaw r to recruit Ins ranks, or any strong national 
passion for war to supply Us want— he was called on to combat successively 
vast armies, composed in great part of veteran soldiers, perpetually filled by 
the terrible powers of the conscription, headed by chiefs w ho, risen from the 
ranks, and practically acquainted with the duties of warm all Us grades, had 
fought their w r ay from the grenadier’s musket to the marshal’s baton, and 
were followed by men who, tiaraed m the same school, were animated by 
the same ambition. Still more, he was the general of a nation m which the 
chivalrous and mercantile qualities are strangely blended together, which, 
justly proud of its historic glory, is unreasonably jealous of Us military ex- 
penditure, which, covetous beyond measure ofwarhke renown, is ruinously 
impatient of pacific preparation, which starves its establishment when danger 
is over, and yet frets at defeat when Us terrors are present; which dreams, 
in war, of Cressy and Agmcourt, and ruminates, m peace, on economic re- 
daction He combated at the head of an alliance formed of heterogeneous 
states, composed of discordant materials, m which ancient animosities and 
religious divisions wore imperfectly suppressed by recent fervour or piesent 
danger , m which corruption often paralysed the arm of patriotism, and 
jealousy withheld the resources of pow er. He acted under the direction of a 
Ministry which, albeit zealous and active, w r as alike inexperienced in hostility 
and unskilled in combinations, m presence of an Opposition, winch, power- 
ful m eloquence, supported by faction, w T as prejudiced against the war, and 
indefatigable to arrest it, for [he interests of a people who, although ardent 
m the cause and enthusiastic in its support, w^ere impatient of disaster and 
prone to depression, and whose military resources, how great soever, were, 
dissipated m the protection of a colonial empire which encircled the earth. 
Admlmble Nothing but the most consummate prudence, as well as ability m 
skin with 4 conduct, could, wulh such means, have achieved victory over such 
overcame an enemy , and the character of Wellington was singularly fitted 
u,r, ' ! f° r tho task, Capable, when the occasion required, or opportunity 
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tt*j afforded, of the most daring enterprises, be was pet cautious and miry 
In Ids general conduct, prodigal of bis own Iibonr, regardless erf his own per 
son, be was avaricious only of tho blood of bis soldiers endowed by nature 
with an indomitable soul, a constitution of iron, he possessed that tenadty of 
purpose and Indefatigable aetlTily, which is rrer necessary to great achieve- 
ments; prudent in council, sagacious in design, be was yet prompt and de- 
dded in octiou j no general ever revolved the probable danger! df in enter- 
prise mom anxiously before undertaking it none possessed In a higher 
degree tbo caglo cyo, the arm of steel, necessary to carry it Into execution 
By the steady application of those rare qualities, he was enabled to raise the 
British military force from an unworthy state of depression to an unparal- 
leled pitch of glory to educate, In presence of the enemy, not only bk sol- 
diers in the field, but his rnlen In the cabinet; to alienee, by avoiding dis- 
aster, tbo clamour of hb enemies to strengthen, by progressive success, tbo 
ascendency of Ids friends to augment by the exhibition of lu results, the 
energy of the government to rouse, by deeds of glory, the enthusiasm of tho 
people Skilfully selilDg the opportunity of victory, bo studiously avoided 
the chances of defeat aware that t single disaster would at onco endanger 
Ids prospects, discourage bis countrymen, and strengthen hb opponents, he 
was content to forego many opportunities of carnlDg fame, and stifle many 
desires to grasp at glory; magnanimously checking tho aspirations of grid us 
be trusted for ultimate success rather to perseverance In a wise, than audacity 
In a daring course. lie thus succeeded, daring six au creative campaigns, with 
o comparatively inconsiderable army, In maintaining Ida ground against the 
vast and veteran forces of bapoliW, In defeating successively all his mar 
shab and baffling successively all Ids enterprises, and Qnally rousing such an 
enthusiastic spirit In the British empire as enabled its govern meet to put forth 
its immense resources on a scale worthy of Its present greatness and ancient 
renown, and terminate a contest of twenty years by planting the English 
standard on the walls of Paris. 

To bavo given birth to such n man is a sufficient distinction for 
one family; but Wellington b not the only Illustrious cliartcter 
wliidi England owes to the hoaso of Mornington It U hard to aay whether. 
In a different line. In the management oftbe cabinet, the civil government of 
men, and tho far-aedng sagacity of a consummate statesman Mabqcis W cll 
eblf.t b not equally remarkable lie was the cider brother of the family, 
and gave early prom bo, both at school and college, of tbosc brilliant qualities 
which afterwards shone forth wlthsoch lustre In the administration of India 
IBs talents for business soon Introduced him to the notice of government but 
Ids predilection was so strongly evinced from tbo first for Oriental affairs, 
that nature appeared to have expressly formed him for tho command of the 
Last. At on age when most of bis contemporaries were acquainted with the 
affairs of India only tliroogh tho uncertain medium of distant report, or the 
carnal blnta of primto conversation, he was fully master of the politics of 
llindostan, and hod already formed tlupe dear and luminous views of the 
condition and situation of our power there, which enabled him, from the very 
outset of h Is -career, to direct with so steady a hand the complicated maxes 
of Indian diplomacy lie liad for several years been an active member of the 
Hoard of Control then under the able direction of Lord Melville and had 
acquired from his remarkable proficiency in the subject,* large share in die 
confidence of government but It was not In any of the public offices it was 
not from tbo Inspiration of Lradcnball Street, tliat bo drew the enlarged and 
statesman like views w hlch from the first characterised hb eastern admlnb 
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iration. II was m the solitude of study lliat the knowledge was obtained; it 
was from the sages and historians of antiquity that the spirit was inhaled; 
it was m the fire of his own genius that the light was found, 
rinractrr of The maxims on which Mniqms Wellesley acted in the East, were 
n'lmln'i'jtrn- tli e sam c with those which Napoleon pei ccncd to be indispensable 
llan to lus existence m Em ope, and which,‘in former times, had gnen 
the Romans the empire of the world He at once perceived that the British 
sway in India was founded entirely on opinion, that twenty or thirty thou- 
sand Europeans, scattered among a hundred million of Asiatics, must have 
acquired their supicmacy by fascinating the mind, that this moral sway 
could be maintained only by fidelity to engagement, and feailessncss in con- 
duct, and that, m such circumstances, the most prudent com sc was gener- 
ally the most audacious Disregarding, therefore, entirely that temporising 
policy wducli thcgoicrnmcnt at borne bad taken such pains to impress upon 
its rulers, which Cornwallis had triumphed o\ ci only by disicgardmg, and 
Sn .Tolm Shore had obeyed only to destroy lie resohed, at all hazards, to 
maintain the British faith nmolatc, to strike tenor into lus enemies by the 
vigour of lus measures, and secure i ictory by nei cr despairing and being al- 
ways worthy of it lie recollected the words of Cato, — “ Quanto ios atten- 
tiores agetis lanlo libs animus mfirmior enl ; si paulluhmi modo vos lan- 
guerc vidermt, jam onmes feroccs adcrunt (1) 
ukTSom butngour and resolution are not alone capable of aclnenng sue- 1 
wuiiuiiicii cess, though they are generally essential towards it wusdommeom- 
ccmpanii j bination, forcsighlin council, prudence m picparation,arcalso in- 
dispensable, and it was in the union of these lmaluablc qualities with the 
courage of the hero and the hcai t of the patriot, that Marquis Wellesley was 
unrivalled. Boldly assuming the lead, he kepi it without difficulty, because 
lie was felt to be the first; ardently deiotcd to bis country, lie inspired a 
portion of the sacred fire into all lus followers (2), discerning m the estima- 
tion of character, be selected from the many men in bis scrucc the most 
gifted , penetrated w lib llie most lofty, as w ell as the soundest i lews, be com- 
municated lus own statesmanlike principles both to the direction of the 
councils and the guidance of the armies of India In vigour of lcsolution, 
moral courage, diplomatic ability, and military combination, lie was the firsi 
of British statesmen, even in the day s of Pitt and Fox Ne\cr, perhaps, in so 
short a time, was such a change produced on the character of public admi- 
nistration, the vigour of national councils, 01 the success of national ni ms, as 
by Ins eastern rule lie found them vacillating, be left them decided, be found 
the public service weakened by corruption, be left it teeming with energy ; 
he found the East India Company striving only to defend their possessions on 
the coast, he left them sealed on the throne of Aurungzebe So vast a change, 
effected in afew r years, is one of the most remaikable instances which his- 
tory affords of the impress which a lofty character can communicate to the 
sphere of its influence, and, like the corresponding and simultaneous cle- 

i (0 Sail Bell Cat difficulties, and honour of defending nnd saving so 

(2) “ So entirely devoted am I," naid Lord W'cl- valuable a part of tho British dmpire Tins is tlio 
lesiej, •• to llie indispensable duty of providing a nature of tbn connexion xtlncli 1 6 eeb with jonr 
large force tit tbc Geld and on efficient 13 stem of 0 ! Lordship, and these are the sediments which render 
Inner, that my estimate of character, and my scnli me so aterse to those wen \tlio appear negligent, or 
ments of respect and even of affection, in this conn- reluctant, o- irresolute in a conjuncture which 
tr\ are regulated olisolntcl) b} the degree of zeal ought to extinguish all partialities, nil prmito re- 
nt'd nlacritj which I find m those who ore to assist sentments and affections, and unite and ammatc nil 
me in this grent struggle Nor con I concenc n talents and exertions m one common cause Mix 
more firm foundation, or a more honourable bond qers WnneestEr to Lorn Clive, Governor of Madras, 
of friendship, than a common shnre in the labours, Hilt Jfor 1798, Welt. Despatches, 1 31 i 
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ration of France under the guidance of Isapolifoa, may tend to modify the 
id cm which pliTlosophlc minds arc apt to entertain of the entire government 
of human affairs by general causes, ami tomato nj suspect, that In working 
out its biyiterious designs, Providence not unfrequcntly makes me of tho 
agency of individual greet no* 

Another statesman, possessed of less brilliant, hot equally Im- 
portent qualities, pinsided over tho direction erf Indian oUktn In 
this country during the most momentous period of Lord Wellesley * govern- 
ment, 4 ml hadloug contributed essentially, by the enlarged and statesmanlike 
views with which bo himself was Impressed, to train the mind ofthofnturo 
ruler of the East to those great conceptions which from the very first distin- 
guished his administration IlctiT Dm has, afterwards Loan Yucocmr Mel- 
ville, was descended from tbo house of Arnhton, In Scotland a family wldch. 
since the ncvolntion, had enjoyed a Urge share of the legal honours ami 
offices In that country, and had early risen, alike from his talents and his 
connexions, to live office of Lord Adrocatc Bat his force of mind and 
ambition Impelled Trim Into a more elevated career In 1782, be entered 
ParlUment, and from that lime, for the next twenty Dm ycors, enjoyed to a 
greater degree than any other person the confidence and friendship of llr 
Pitt in 1703,1m was promoted to the Important allualion of President of tho 
Board of Control, and from that period down to llr Pitt’s retirement In 1800, 
liad the almost exclusive direction of Eastern affairs When that great man 
resumed the helm In IPO 1, he was made first Lord of the Admiralty, and by 
his indefatigable energy soon restored tho navy from tho state of decay into 
which It had fallen during the short-sighted parsimony of tho Addington 
administration so that tho samo statesman enjoyed tho rare distinction of 
framing the policy which produced Lord Wellesley's triumphs In India and 
hlng tho fleets which extinguished tho navy of L ranee amidst tlio shoals 
-if Trafalgar 

rnipn* Lord Melville s talents were of a high order, but they were of tho 
solid and useful rather than tho brilliant and attractive kind 
A powerful debater from strength of Intcllectand rigour of thought, 
he overcame by these qualities the disadvantages of a northern 
accent, a deficiency In Imaginative or oratorical qualities, and the prejudices 
against his country, which were general In England, till the genius of Sir 
Walter Scott and the increasing intercourse between the two nations converted 
it Into a sometimes Indulgent partiality But If he conkl not rival Mr box or 
Mr Sheridan In the fire of genius or graces of eloquence, he excelled than In 
many sterling qualities which constitute a great statesman and the want of 
which Is too often, to Us grievous los«, thought to be compensated In Great 
Britain by the more showy hut Inferior accomplishments which command and 
►*dure a popular assembly To vast powers of application, hennlted a sound 
judgment and a retentive memory; tlie native fora of hh mind made him 
seiie at once the strong points of a subject his prodigious Information 
rendered him tliorouphlv master of Us details. Nowhere Is to he found a more 
comprehensive and statesmanlike scries of Instructions than Is presented in 
his Indian correspondence it has been declared by an equally competent 
Judge nml unlla«*cd opponent, that in these ami Varquls Wellesleys De- 
spatches Mo be sought the ^bole matrrial* both of liBiery *nd Information 
on oar Intern dominions (1) All the features of I-ord Wellesley t id ml 
nfstntkm are to bo found there dulkedrout with prophetic wbdotn, men 
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before that illustrious man left the British shores. The true prmeiples of 
colonial government are developed with n master’s hand and a statesman’s 
wisdom; all his subsequent measures obtained the cordial support of that 
able auxiliary in the British Cabinet. It may safely be affirmed, that if 
England ever lose the empuc of the seas, it Mill be fiom departing from his 
maxims m the management of the navy; if she is stripped of her Indian 
empire, from forgetting his principles of colonial administration (1). 

The general objects of his policy arc clearly pointed out jn his letters from 
the Cape of Good Ilope in February 17QS, to Lord Mchille; a senes of state 
papers drawn up before lie had set foot in India, a\ Inch aa ill bear a comparison 
'with any m the world for sound and enlarged aicavs of complicated politics, 
lie at once pcrccuod that the advantages of the triple alliance against Tippoo 
■Sultaun, and the ascendency acquired by the glorious victory of Ford Corn- 
wallis before Scringapatnm, had been m a great measure lost by the timid 
policy of the succeeding administration, and therefore the first object of lus 
cndcaaonrs an ns to rccoier the ascendency which had been so unhappily 
impaired, and take measures against the powcis which had risen upon its 
Lord v ei- rums. The destruction of the French subsidiary force at lhdrnbnd 
and restoration of our influence at the court of the ISi/ain, tbo 
policy, nmi arrangement bv mediation of the differences among the Mnhralla 
oc'nrc P°" crs ; the remoAal of the league winch was to proAC a connler- 
' r poise to the ascendency of Tippoo, and the separation of lus terri- 
tories, if hostilities bccamo unaioidable, from the coast, so as to detach lnm 
from French intrigue or co-opeialion, were the objects which presented 
themsehes to lus mind, not so much as steps to power ns essential to 
existence (2). 

lie is unable, No sooner had lie landed in India, howcAcr, than he pcrccncd 
cian^mi that the open alliance of Tippoo with the French, joined to the 
cuiuJ/lo success of their expedition to Egypt, and the increase to their 
“inlrii"" influence among the native powers which Napoleon’s victories had 
liwuiuki produced, rendered an early attack on the Mysore chief in- 
dispensable (5) Had be possessed the means, lie would immediately have 
commenced hostilities before the Sultan’s preparations were completed, hut 
« unfortunately the stale of the Goa eminent finances and military establish- 
ment at Madras, W’herc the principal efforts required to be made, Tendered 
that allogelhei impracticable. So low had the credit of the Company fallen 
at that presidency, that their eight per cent paper had sunk to a discount of 


(ll “ It is of tlio Inst importance to keep up llio 
means of n large importation from lndiu , not only 
from the encouragement it affords to tlie navigation 
nmi slopping of llio kingdom, und tlie nddilloti 
avhicli it tmkc3 annually to the "wealth and capital 
of the country , anti being a fruitful sourco or ret c— 
mu, but its necessity ns immediately connected with 
Hid prosperity of our Indian pros mcej It is to the 
increased exports from India la Europe that ire are (a 
attribute the increase of Indian prosperity, indnstr ■/, 
population, and revenue, and the manufacturers of 
that country would immediately be reduced to a 
deplorable slate if any check were ever given to 
their annual exports to this country ” — Loan Mro- 
Yillb to Lord IVcutair, August, 1700 ; AVkj, 
Desp ii 102 It is on this principle, h fair recipro- 
city of udi outages, that all renlly wise colonial admi- 
nistration must be founded, and by It alone that 
such distant possessions can be permanently pre- 
served, but haw different is this view from llio 
saenCce of all colonial interests to cheap purchasing 
by the mother state, which, under the free trade Sys- 


tem, has almost inclusively regulated our policy for 
the last fifli cn y tars 1 

(2) W'cHcrUj f> Desp to 1 ord Mchille, Teh 28, 
1798 i 1, 31, 81, 91 

f31 Sir Thomas Hunro, one of the oldest men llint 
India has ever produced, was of llic same opinion 
at tins period “ Men read books,” says be, “ oml 
became liny find nil wnrliko nalions have bod Ibeir 
downfall they declaim against compic.1 ns not only 
dangerous but unprofitable , but ibarearc times and 
situations where conquest not only brings a revenue 
greatly beyond Us expenses, lmtiilso additional se- 
curity Let us ndvnnco totlmKislnn , we shall tnplo 
our revenue, our barrier will llien be both stronger 
and shorter The dissensions and rev elutions of iho 
native governments will point out tlie lime when it 
isproper for us to become actors AVlnJe Tippou’s 
power exists, wo shall > mally ngcr of 

losing what wo have ” 'am 

or MoaniKOTos, J dt ' > 

231 i and Adseh, 
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battering train j a noble force, in an incomfurable Itate of disdplino and 
equipment, while a co-operating body of atx Ihonaand men, In equally ad- 
mirable condition, were ready to advauco from Bombay under General Stuart, 
Explanations were demanded from Tip poo of hi* hostile measures, partteu- 
larlyhla sending ambaaaadcm to (haZde of Franco; but no reply wajrecdred, 
although the British Government gam ample proof of their disposition to act 
with fidelity according to the oil* ting treaties, by relinquishing to him, at 
tlifca Tory crisis, the territory of YVynatd, a disputed district which, cm Lord 
■Wellington’s orriral in India, was in the possession of tho British authorities, 
without any adequate title A proposition on the part of the Governor-ge- 
neral to open an amicable negotiation through Colonel Dovcton, haring been 
dacled with characteristic artifice (i) by the Sultan, and the military prep* 
rations being complete, Marquis Wellesley, early in January, proceeded to 
Madras In peraoa, and on the 10th of February tho army, under General 
Harris, entered the Mysore territory, while, shortly after, General Stuart also 
advanced with his co-operating forte front the side of Bombay (2) 
Notwithstanding the depth and extent of his plans, Tip poo was cm this oc- 
casion taken by surprise, lie had not anticipated the rigour and celerity of 
tlionew Governor-general, and calculated upon being permitted to choose 
his own time, as on former occasions, for the commencement of hostilities, 
which he would havi deferred Ull his preparations were complete, and the 
extensive confederacy In tho course of formation was encouraged by the pre- 
tence of a French auxiliary force IBs military power, however, was already 
very great; Scringapalam was In a formidable stale of defence, and he had 
chore fifty thousand men In a central position, under arms Finding, there- 
fore, that his territories were menaced on two sides at once, he Judiciously 
resolved to direct his efforts. In the flr*t instance, against the least consider 
able of the Invading armies and with that view moved against General Stuart, 
even before he had crossed the Bombay frontier The Sultan’s force on this 
occasion amounted to twelve thousand men, the Doww of his army but 
though the weight of tho contest fell on two thousand European and Sepoy 
troops, they were defeated after a violent struggle of three hoars’ duration, 
tun! qniekly retired to the neighbourhood of Seringa pa lam, with the lots of 
fifteen hundred killed and wounded (3) 

The progress of the grabd army, thirty thousand strong, which advanced 
from the side of Madras, Vai at first very slow, owing to the immense batter- 
ing and siege equipage wldeh followed In its train, and the sickness which 
almost uniformly seizes tho transport cattlo when they leave the coast aad 
ascend the high lable-Und of Mysore They experienced, however, very little 
molestation from the Sol tan an ill the27th Mirth, when a general engagement 
took place Tippoo 1 ! army occupied a range of hdghu beyond the little town 
of UalareUy ; and a distant exchange of cannon-shot from the batteries on 
cither ride at length led to a general action Colonel Wellesley (WelHngtonJ 
commanded (he division on the left, and General Floyd liw cavalry in the 
centre. Harris himself was on ibfl right. Owing to the exhausted state of tho 
bullocks which drew tho artillery, a delay occurred In the formation of tho 
line, of which the Mysore Infantry took advantage to make a daring charge 
on Colonel Wellesley* division, which moved oh to tho attack, and was con 
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sidcrablj in nchancc, separated by a wide gap -from the centre (1) ; while a 
large body of horse bore don n on the 1 ight, under Urn ns himself They w ei c, 
bonder, gallantly repulsed bj the brigade under Harris’s ordcis "bile the 
55d on the left w ere ordered to reserve then tire till n ithm pistol-shot, n hen 
they delivered it mlh dccisnc etTcct, and immediately charged mill tlicbayo- 
nct. The red-plumed dragoons ofFlojd, soon after coming up from llie cen- 
tre, charged them on the other flank, and completed the rout. Two thousand 
of the enemy fell in the battle or the pursuit, while the loss of the a ictors did 
not e\cecd three hundred (2). 

‘ Inv.imm No further obstacle non remained to pre^nl the British from 
vMm" 6a taking up their ground before Scringapalam, nlncli was done on 
Apr. 1 5 the 591 April. The assembled host, nlncli nas soon joined by the 

corps under General Stuart, from Bombay, presented a formidable appear- 
tincc, and exhibited a splendid proof of the magnitude and resources of the 
British empire in the East. Thirty-fnc thousand lighting men, a bundled 
pieces of battering cannon, and camp folloucrs in the usual Asiatic propor- 
tion of four to one soldier, formed a stupendous array of aho\ c a hundred 
and fifty thousand men, assembled on the high table-land of Mysore, three 
thousand feel alien c the lei el of the sea, and ahoic eight thousand miles from 
the parent European stale. The greatness of tins clTorl will not be duly ap- 
preciated unless it is recollected that at the same moment twenty thousand 
admirable troops, under Sir James Craig, lay in the tcmlories of Oude, to 
guard the northern prounccs of India from Zemaun Schah; that (he army 
was collected in (lie Mediterranean which so soon after expelled the French 
from Egypt, and the fleet was afloat which was to dissolve, by the cannon of 
Nelson, the northern coalition (o). 

tlresirg* omi The efforts of Lord Cornwallis had been directed against thcnorlh- 
ernfaccof the fortress of Scringapalam ; and Tippoo, anticipating 
vender an attack in the same quarter, had greatly strengthened the de- 
fences m that direction. These preparations, how c\er,w r cre rendered altoge- 
ther unavailing by the able movement of General Harris, previous to taking up 
Ins ground before the town, m suddenly crossing the Ca\cry by a neglected 
ford, and appearing before its southern front. ; a quarter m which the country 
was not yet ravaged, the fortifications m a comparatively neglected slate, and 
the communication with the Bombay army direct and easy The camp w’as 
formed opposite to the soulli-w r eslcrn side of the fortress, the army from 
Bombay effected its junction on the 14 tli, and the approaches w ere conducted 
with great vigour. In the course of these operations, much annoyance w as ex- 
perienced from an advanced post of the Sultan’s, placed on a locky eminence 
near the w'alls, from w’hcnce a deslructne fire, chiefly w'lth rockets, w r as kept 
up on the parties working m the trenches. In older to put a stop to this ha- 
rassing warfare, an attack on the post during the night was lesolved on, and 
intrusted to Colonel ‘Wellesley and Colonel Shaw. This noctumal encounter 


(1) Colonel Wellesley on this occasion was not 
intended by General Herns to make the attack, but 
to wait till the onset was made by iho right and 
centre, and ordcra to that effect wero scut him by 
tho commander-in chief W hen tl ey were dclncr- 
cd, however, he saw, from the confusion into which 
the enemy in his front bad fallen, that tbc attack 
could be made with more prospect of sucrcss by bi 3 
division, and be -said so lo tho officer who boro the 
despatches Ho agreed with biin, bat slated that he 
had only to deliver his orders, but that lie would 

Tennrt lt,n M Mnm .l. nnn --.l e.Un.l ixr.,11 — 1 ~,,»- 


bear from hmi to the contrary in ten minutes, ho 
might conclude tho suggestion avas approved of. 
Nothing was beard during that time, and Colonel 
Wellesley made the attack, which prosed success- 
ful "1 was a little annoyed," said the Duke, m 
London in 1823 “ at tho time, that tiny circum- 
stance was not noliied by Harris in bis official des- 
patches, but J now sec lie was-tjuito right not to 
mention it " 

(2) General Itams’ Deep fill. April, lr99 Well 
Desp i 515 Schcr i 23,24, 

ft*\ xir^ll _ . y- 
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Troald be of Ilttlo Importance, were it not rendered remarkable by a drtnm- 
itnnce a* nreu it is memorable, and worthy of being recorded for theencoo- 
regyment of young officer exposed to early disaster— a failure by Welling- 
ton (I) 

Both division* marched a little after ft was dark Colonel Shaw succeeded 
in getting possession of a mined tillage, within forty yard* of the aqueduct 
from whence the firing Issued j bat Colonel Wellesley, on entering the rocky 
eminence, near the Snltanpctuh Tope, was amiled on all rides with *o *c- 
Ttre a fire, that both the 33d regiment ami sepoy battalion, which bo com- 
manded, were thrown into disorder (2), and be was obliged to fill back to 
the camp and such was tbe confusion whkb prevailed, owing to tbe dark 
ness of tho night, that ho arrived there accompanied only by Colonel Mack- 
enzie The yoong officer proceeded at midnight to the general a tent, who 
was anxiously expecting his arrivol, at Brit much agitated, but after mating 
tho event to that officer be retired, threw himself on the table of the tent, 
end fell ailerv a fact in sack a moment singularly characteristic of the Im 
perturbable character of the futnre hero of Torres Ycdra (3) General Harris 
next morning drew out tho troops for a second attack, and at first offered the 
command to General Baird, as Colonel Wellesley had not yet come up to the 
parade from having been detained at the Adjutant-General's office , but, on 
tecond thoughts, ho said it was but fair to give Colonel Wellesley a second 
trial i o proposal In which that generous officer, after baring tamed bis horse 
to take tho command at once ami cordially acquiesced fccordingly, at ten 
next morning, Colonel M dleslev, with the Scotch brigade and two battalions 
of sepoys, again advanced against tbe Tope, which was soon earned In gallant 
style, while Colonel Shaw, at the «me tiro^, drove tho Mysoreans from their 
Ara- post ou the sldo of the ruined village. Dot for this dim instance, 
and tho elevation of mind which prompted both General Harris and General 
Baird to overlook this casual failure, and lntmst the next attack to the de* 
fcatod officer, the fate of the world might have been different, and the star 
of tbe future conqueror of Napoleon extinguished in an obscure nocturnal 
encounter iu an Indian water-course (I) 

The approaches to tho fortress being much facilitated bv this suc- 
cess, the operations of the siege were conducted with great rapidity 

m ** 7 Several formidable sallies of the Mysore Infantry and horse were 
xcpuUed by the steadiness of the besiegers Infantry, and the great vigilance 
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exhibited everywhere m the trenches, the most exposed paits of winch were 
3 otu April under Colonel Wellesley’s dncction. At length, on llic 30th Apul, 
the breaching batteries opened on one of the bastions, winch was soon shaken 
by a severe cioss-fire fiom dilTcrent sides; the curtain on the light was soon 
lei died, a great magazine of lockets blew up m the town on the morning of 
the 2d May, and spread terror and dc\ astntion far and w ide by its tremendous 
explosion. Early on the morning of the III), the troops destined foi the assault 
<th Mny were placed m the trenches, and the hour of one o’clock m the 
afternoon was chosen for the attack, when the sultry heat usually disposed 
the Asiatics to repose. Two thousand five hundred Europeans, and eighteen 
hundred names formed the storming party, under the command of Geneial 
Baird They had a fearful prospect before them, for tw o-and-lw'cnty thousand 
vcleian troops composed the garrison, and the bastions, of uncommon 
strength, weie armed w'lth two bundled and foi ty pieces of cannon (1). 
“ Follow’ me, my brave fellows, and pro\c yourselves worthy of the name of 
British soldiers,” was the brief address of that noble officer to bis gallant fol- 
lowers, as leaping sword in hand out of the trenches, he descended the slope 
W’lnch led to the rocky bed of the CaSerj , and required to be crossed before 
the foot of the breach was reached lie was rapidly followed by the foilorn 
.hope, which soon led the host, and w as immediately succeeded by the assault- 
ing column m close array But the enemy were at their post, all was icady 
for the assault, every battery was manned, and from every bastion and gun 
wdncli bore on the assailants a close and deadly fire was directed which spee- 
dily thinned their ranks; and w ould have caused any other troops to recoil (2). 
On, however, the British rushed, followed by their brave allies, through the 
deadly storm; in hie minutes the mer was crossed, in fnc moie the breach 
was mounted, a crimson torrent' streamed over the ruin; a sally on the Hank 
‘of the assaulting column by a chosen body of Tippoo’s guards was repulsed; 
and, as Baird was leading his men up the entangled steep, a loud shout and 
the waving of the British colours on its summits, announced that the fortress 
was won, and the capital of Mysore fallen But here an unexpected obstacle 
occurred The summit of the breach w r as separated from the interior of the 
wall by a wude ditch, filled with w r aler, and at first no means of crossing it 
appeared, but a length Baird discovered some planks which had been used 
by the workmen m getting ovei it loiepair the rampart, and lnmsclf leading 
the way, this formidable obstacle was surmounted Straightway, dividing his 
men into tw’o columns, under Colonels Sherbrooke and Dunlop, ibis heroic 
leadei soon sw’cpl the ramparts both to the right and left, the brave Asiatics 
were, by degrees forced back, though not without despei ale resistance, to the 
Mosque, where a dreadful slaughter took place It at length surrendered, 
with two of Tippoo’s sons, when the firing had ceased at other points, wdnle 
the Sultan himself, who had endeavoured to escape at one of the gates of the 
towm, which was assaulted by the sepoys, was some lime afterwards found 
dead under a heap of several hundred slam, composed m part of the princi- 
pal officers of his palace, who had been driven into a confined space, and 
mdw r ed down by a cross fire of musketry He was shot by a private soldier 
when stretched on his palanquin, after having .been w r ounded himself, and 
had Ins horse killed under him , while Baird, who for three years had been 
detained a captive in chains m his dungeons^ had the glorious triumph of tak- 

t 

(l) Baird’s Life, i 199, 201 Well Dcsp 1 under nn extremely heavy fire, passed the P )nr,s 
C97, 693 and ditch, and ascended - ln * 

^ (2J At one o’clock the troops nios cd from the brayc anc^BISTrV , <• - 
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In* vengeance for hk wrongs (1), by generously protecting trad soothlDg l he 
{e*M of the youthful mm of his redoubled antagonist. 

>-a ff Tlppoo eould never be brought to bellcre that the English would 
venture lo storm Serin gapat am, and be looked forward with con- 
fidence to tha setting in erf the heavy rains -which were aoou approaching, to 
compel them to raise the siege. He wgs brave, liberal, and popular, during 
bli father'! Ufa ; but his reign was felt u tyrannical and oppressive by his 
subject*, -which, h ow e v er, as 1» often the case in the East, they ascribed rather 
to the cupidity of hi* ministers than bis own disposition The Bramlns had 
predicted that the 4th of Hay would prove an Inauspfckiui day to him; ho 
made them large presen U on that very day, and tskea them for their prayen. 
lie was witting at dinner under a covered abed, to avert the rayi of the sun, 
when the alarm was given he Ins tan lly washed bis hands, called for his arms, 
and, mounting his horse, rode towards the breach On the way be received 
intelligence that Syed Goflar, his best officer, was killed 14 Syed Collar was 
never afraid of death," he exclaimed; 11 let Uahommed Cafsim lake charge 
of his division n IDs corpse was found under a mountain of slain, stripped 
of all lu ornaments and part of Us clothing, but with the trusty amulet which 
he always wore still bound round his right arm lie had received three wounds 
In the body, and one in the temple hut the countenance was not distorted, 
the eyes open, and the expression that of stem composure The body was 
still warm j and for n minute Colonel A\ dlesley, who was present, thought lie 
was s UU all to; but tbe pulse had ceased to beat which hid so long throbbed 
for tbe Independence of India (2) 

i— Tbe •forming of Seringipatam was one of thi greatest blows ever 
IrdoUw struck by any nation, and demonstrated at once of what -vast efforts 
*•* ■*"*- tbe British empire was capable, when directed by capacity and led 
by resolution Tbe Immediate fruits of victory were Immense the formidable 
fortress, the centra of Tippoos power, garrisoned by twenty-two thousand 
regular troops, with all his treasures and military resources, had fallen; the 
whale arsenal end fonnderies of the kingdom of Mysore were taken, and 
the artillery they contained amounted to the enormous number of 4ul brass, 
and 47$ Iron guns, besides 2S7 mo anted on the works. Above 1120,000 pounds 
of powder, and 421,000 round shot, also fell Into U «5 hands of the victors : 
the military resources, on the whole, resembled rather those of an old-esta 
Wished European monarchy, than of an Indian potentate recently elevated to 
greatness But these trophies, great as they were, constituted the least con- 
siderable fruits of this memorable conquest ; its moral consequences were far 
more lasting and Important In one day a race of usurpers had been extin- 
guished. and a powerful empire overthrown a rival to the British power 
struck, down, and a tyrant of the native princes slain ; a military monarchy 
subverted, and a stroke paralj sing all India delivered. The loss in the awanlt 
wasTery trifling, amotm ling only to threchondred and eight) -seven Ulledand 
wounded, though fourteen hundred had fallen since the commencement of 
tbfl siege; but the proportion In wblch It was divided, indicated upon whom 
tbe weight of the contest had fatlen, and bow superior In the deadly breach 
European energy was to Asiatic valour for of that number three hundred 
and forty were British, and only forty-seven native soldiers (3). 
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Ap P nmi- Colonel Wellesley was nol engaged in the Morin, bnt he com- 
manded the rescue, which did not require io lie called mlo action, 

- £°Y™p a cf an ^ ''iewed merely with impatient regret the heart-sin ring srenc. 

‘ sni " P lie w as next day , how cv cr, appointed gov ernor of the tow n by Gc- 
neral Harris, which appointment was not disturbed by Lord Wellesley, and 
constitutes one of the few' blots on the otherwise unexceptionable adminis- 
trations of that eminent man. History , indeed, apart from biographical dis- 
cussion, has little cause to lament an appointment which early called into 
active service, the great end as well as military qualities of the Duke of A\el- 
hnglon, and which were immediately exerted with «uch vigour and effect m 
Arresting the plunder and disorders consequent on the storm, that in a few r 
days the shops were all re-opened, and the bazars were as crowded as they 
had been during the most flourishing days of the Mysoie dy nasty hut indi- 
vidual injustice is not to he always excused by the merits of the prcfericd 
functionary; and, unquestionably, the hero of Seringapatam, the gallant 
officer who led the assault, w as entitled to a v ei y dill'ei cnl fate from that of 
being superseded in the command almost before the sweat was wiped from 
the lirow which lie ]iad adorned with the laurels of victory, and seeing an- 
other placed as governor of the most important fortress that had evei been 
added to the Bi ittsli dominions (1). 

Judicious The political arrangements consequent on the fall of Mysoie, n- 
mcuis P con vailed m ability and wisdom the vigour with xv Inch the military 
iwJi! of operations had been directed Thebody ofTippoowas interred with 
Mysore th c honours due to lus rank, m lus father’s mausoleum , lus sons * 
obtained a splendid establishment from the prudent generosity of the victors; 
the principal Mahommedan officers of the Mysore family , the main strength 
of the monarchy, w ere conciliated by being permitted to retain their rank, 
offices, and emoluments, under the new government, the heir of the ancient 
llajahs of Mysore, whom llydcr had dispossessed, was restored to the 
sovereignty of the country, with a larger territory than any of lus ances- 
tors had possessed , the Nizam was rewarded foi his fidelity by a laige acces- 
sion of territory taken from the conquests made by the llydcr family ; the 
Peislrwa was confirmed in lus alliance by a grant somew hat more than a 
half of what had been allotted to the Nizam, although his conduct during 
the war had been so equivocal as to have forfeited all claim to the gene- 
rosity of the, British gov eminent, and rendered Ins participation in the 
spoil a matter merely of policy; while to the Company were reserved the 
rich territories of Tippoo on either coast, below the Ghauts, the forts com- 
manding those important passes into the high table-land of Mysore, with 
the fortress, and island of Seringapatam in its centre, acquisitions winch en- 
tirely encircled the dominions of the new Piajali of Mysore by the British pos- 
sessions, and rendered Ins forces a subsidiary addition to those of Hie Com- 
pany With such judgmentwere these arrangements effected by the directions 
of Lord Wellesley, and under the immediate superintendence of Colonel Wel- 
lesley, and so considerable w r ere the territories which were at the disposal of 
the victorious pow r er, that all parlies w ere fully satisfied wnlh their acquisi- 
tions, the families of Hyder Ah and Tippoo Sultaun enjoyed more magnifi- 
cent establishments Ilian, they had even done during the late reign , the 
infant Rajah of Mysore w r as elevated from* a hovel to a palace, and reinstated 
in more than his ancestral splendour; the Mahommedan officers of the fallen 
dynasty, surprised by the continuance of all the honours and offices winch 


(0 Hoot’s Life of Baitil, i, 226 Seller i. 34. LushingtonM Life of Harris; 488 
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tliCT tvnd furracriv enjoyed, were impressed with the strongest sense of the ge- 
n— otUt of the Hrillsh government; while the inbrtanlial power of sore had 
nSjrd with ■ territory yielding L560 000 a-ye*r to the munificent rk- 
I 0 f»{l)»and JlarquU Wellesley, tbrdiriribntor of all Ibis nuunjlficencr, pat 
the parent jera in the diadem of plorr with which hb brows were endrckd, 
Jn refosingforhlmsdtand his family anv portion of the extensive prize m on ej 
deriml from the public Horn taken at Scringapatun, which had fallen Into 
the hand* of the rklorious armv (2) 

^ ^ little difficulty was experienced In effecting the pacific settlement 
0 f the Mysore after the death ofTIppoo— the principal rajah* having 
hastened to male thdr submission after they heard of the favour- 
able terms offered hr the rooqnrror to the noble* and the judgment as wdl 
wfirrone# of Colonel Wdlwlov, upon whom, w goTtmorof dlvwre, the 
principal part of that important doty devolved, was alike eonspknou*. One, 
however, Doonlah Waugh, a partisan of great energy led activity, was im- 
prudently liberated during the confusion consequent on theitorm of beringa- 
mtarn; and, having collected a band of fret boo ten and disbanded soldiers 
from the wreck of Ttppoo * armv, king maintained with Indefatigable pene- 
s' vt ranee, a desultory warfare. He first retired into the rich pro- 

vince of ftednore, which he plundered, daripg the paralysis of government 
consequent on the fall of the Mysore dynasty, with merdle<4 aereritr but 
Colonel Sterenwn and Colonel Dalrymple haring advanced against him it the 
bred or light bodjes of cavalry and infantry, he was defeated in several co- 
- counters, the fort* which lie had occupied carried by assault and 

himself driven, with a few follower*, Into the neutral Hahratta territory 
DoondUh, however, though defeated, was not subdued Heeling with no 
^ very friendly rereption from the Mahratta chiefs, he again, in the succeeding 

year, fwi* ted the colour* oflnde£eiSdence,and soon attracted to hi* standard 
multitudes of thoao roring adrentnrro who, in India, treererreadr to Join 
any chieftain of renown who prombes them Jropnnily and plunder ( o) 

Colonel Wellesley was so fnllv aware of the nedrsaity of not per 
millltv such a leader to accumulate a considerable force in pro- 
sHWfr. rince* but recently subject ed to European rule and abounding 
with disonlrrlv characters of every de*eription, that though he had recently 
refused the command of the projected expedition against lUtavia from a 
sntK of the importance of hi* dalle* la Jlrsore, he took the field against him 
in person, and soon brought the eo hirst to a aotreofnl termination Poon- 
h*i i*«*. dUb haring entered the rri*h»* * territories in Hay JStX>,]ieim 
mediately moved against him with a body of light infantry, two regiment* of 
Itrillsh, and two of native dragoon* A victory recently pined over a con 
aldetable body of Mahratta hors-, bad greatly dated the spirits of PoondUh 
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and Ins follow ci s ; lie was lapidly following m the footsteps of Hyder Ah in 
the formation of a djnastj , and, in the anticipation of hound less dominion, 
he had already assumed the title of tc King of the World ” Bui the hand of 
fate was upon him Advancing with a celerity which exceeded the far-famed 
swiftness of the Indian chief, marching frequently twenty-live or thirty miles 
a-dav, even under the burning sun and o\cr the waterless plains of India, 
Colonel Wellesley at length came up with the enemy , who retired at his ap- 
mh Jniy proacli. llangal, into which lie had thrown agaruson, was stormed; 
hummul, garrisoned by a thousand choice troops, carried by escalade, a 
sctniniy division of lus army, four thousand strong, attached and routed, 
early on the morning of the 50lh, on the banks of the Malpoorba, the whole 
artillery, baggage, and camels being taken , and at length intelligence was 
received, that Doondiah himself, with five thousand horse, lay atConaghur, 
about thirty miles distant from Colonel Wellesley's cavalry The latter made 
a forced march to icach him before it was dark, but the jaded stale of the 
horses rendered it impossible to get nearer than nine miles , tvv o bout s before 
daylight, however, on the following morning, he was again m motion, and 
at live o’clock met the w King of the World,” as lie was marching to the west- 
ward, without any expectation of the British being at hand. Colonel Welles- 
ley had only thcl9lh and 22d dragoons, and two" lcgimenls of native horse, 
m all about twelve hundred men, but with these he instantly advanced to 
the attack. Forming Ins troops into one line, so as not to he outflanked by 
the superior numbers of the enemy, who were quadruple his ownfoice, and 
leading the charge himself, the British General resolutely bore down upon 
the foe. Doondiah’s men were hardy x derails, skilfully drawn up in a sliong 
position , hut they quailed before the terrible charge of the British horse, and 
broke ere the hostile squadrons were upon them The whole force was dis- 
persed m the pursuit, and Doondiah himself slain — a decisive event, which 
at once terminated the war, and afforded no small exultation to the English 
soldiers, who brought back lus body in triumph, lashed to a galloper gun, to 
the camp ( 1 ) 

wnh D n,e S The e| Tecl of these brilliant successes soon appeared in (he alhan- 

M' eT «na ces which were courted with the Company by the Asiatic powers. 

orTanjore The Nizam, wTio had obtained so large an accession of territory by 
the partition treaty of Mysore, soon found himself unequal to the task of 
governing lus newly acquired teriilories, which were tilled with warlike 
hordes, whom the strong arm of military power alone could retain in sub- 
jection, and he solicited, m consequence, to be relieved of a burden which 
mb oct 1800 bi S character and resources were alike incapable of bearing A 
treaty, offensive and defensive, was accordingly concluded with that po- 
tentate soon after lie had entered into possession of Ins new r dominions, by 
w'hicb the Company guaranteed the integrity of Ins dominions against all at- 
tacks from whatever quarter, and, to add to the security winch he so aidenlly 
desired, agreed to augment the subsidiary force stationed at Hydrabad by 
two additional regiments of infantry and one of cavalry, while the Nizam 
ceded to the Company the whole territories w'hicb he had acquired by the 
treaties of Seringapatam in 1792, and Mysore in 1799, of which lie had nevei 
been able to obtain more than a nominal possession The territories thus ac- 
astboct its i» quired by the Company amounted to 2t>,950 square miles, or more 
than half of all England, and yielded a revenue of L450,000. The Rajah of 


; r*u Wcllesl ®y ,0 Col> Munro, lltU Sept 1800, and lord Wellesley, 31st Aug. 1800. Gunr, 
' 72, 73. 
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Tanked, anxious to ihdtcr himself under a similar prptection, entered Into 
■ treaty of tho some description, and In ret am ceded territories, for the 
maintenance of his subsidiary force, amounting t6 4000 square miles The 
portnerueie settlement of Goa was voluntarily nrrendered by It* debilitated 
possessors to Hie English authorities, and the descendants of the indent dis- 
coverers and conquerors of India acknowledged the rising supremacy of tho 
Anglo-Saxon race (f) 

am whk Amicable relations were, at the same time, established, with tho 
rfVtaHT Imaum of Muscat, a powerful chief, haring a considerable navi! 
T^c 1 force and fast mamtao coast In tho Fenian Golf and on the shores 
of Arabia, and the King of Pc rail, which terminated in the coo cl a* 
slon of a most Important treaty, both commercial and political, with the 
Court of Ispahan By U valuable privileges were secured to British trade hi 
the interior of Ask, and a harrier was provided against the only powers 
which at that period, were thought to threaten the provinces of Illndoslan. 
It was’ agreed that, in the event of any Inroad being threatened by the 
Aflgbans, or any hostile measures attempted by France, Persia ihonld make 
common cause with England in arresting the in rider No stipulations were 
deemed necessary agalns^ Russia, though all history told that it was from that 
quarter tlwt all the Berioui invasions of India had emanated, and although 
only two years before a treaty had been concluded between Napolikn and the 
Emperor Paul foT tho transport of*a force of thirty five thousand French, 
ond fifty thousand Russian troops, from the banka of tho Ilhino and of the 
Wolga to those of the Indus (B) So short lighted are the riews even of the 
ablest statesmen and diplomatists, when, carried away by the pressing, and, 
perhaps, accidental danger* of the moment, they overlook the durable ceases 
Which, In every age, ckvalo and direct tbd wares of conquest 
FrMttk. Delivered from all domestic dangers by these prosperous events, 
Lord Wellesley wu enabled to direct tho now colossal strength of 
£* 1 £*» tho Indian empire to foreign objects Snch was the extent of nv 
»•>- sources at the disposal of Government, that, without weakening In 
any considerable degree, the force at any of the presidencies, ho was enabled 
to fit oot an expedition at Bombay, consisting of seven thousand men, to take 
pert in the great concerted attack by tho British Government n pon the French 
In Egypt. Slrl) Baird, as a jnst reward for bb heroic conduct at Seringapa- 
taro, reeelTcd tho command, and sailed from Bombay on the 30lb Iltrch. 
Colonel Wellesley had been appointed second In command, and be looked 
forward with exultation to tho service for which he was destined; but a 
severe illness rendered it Impossible for liim to follow out his destination. 
General Baird, therefore, proceeded alone, and Colonel Wellesley, to whom 
il>c important and romantic character of tho expedition lad rendered It an 
object of the highest Interest, continued during his recovery, to write letters 
to his bta\c commanding officer, containing suggestions for the conduct of 
tho campaign, and precautions against Its dangers, highly rikaracleristic of 
the sagacious foresight of his mfrxi General Baird conducted the expedition 
with admirable skill and contributed in no amall degree, by his opportune 
arrival, to the surrender of the French force at Calm, and the trlumpliant 
Isuro of tho 1-typlUn campaign (3)» while fate, which liere seemed to lure 
Masted Golonel Wellesley In the brightest epoch of Id* career was only 
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reserving Inm for higher destinies, and preparing, in the tuumph of Assaye, 
the opening of that career winch was destined to bring the war to a trium- 
phant conclusion. 

Gr™t nc Cn ll transactions, however, of the most important nature, highly 
territory ° r conducive to the power and stability of the British empire m the 
vnifr or East, ensued before the sword was again draw'll on tlic plains of 
oude Iimdostan. The Kingdom of Ondc had long been the sent of a large 
British force, both on account of the internal weakness of its Government, 
'and the importance of its situation on the northern frontier of India, and the 
first likely to fall a nclim to foreign invasion By existing treaties the Com- 
pany w r ere at liberty to augment the subsidiary force sen nig m that province, 
* if they deemed such increase requisite for the security of the two states, and 
the mutinous, turbulent disposition both of the wier’s soldiers and subjects, 
as well as Ins inextricable pecuniary embarrassments, had long made it too 
apparent that it was indispensably necessary for the icry existence of society 
in these provinces, the security of our northern frontier, as w'cll as a gua- 
rantee of the pay of the troops, that the weakness and corruption of the 
nalnc Government should lie exchanged for the vigour and equity of British 
rule. The native prince, liowcicr, though w'cll aw'are of his inability cither 
to conduct Ins own administration, or discharge Ins engagements to the Bri- 
tish Government, evinced the utmost repugnance to make the proposed 
grants of territory m discharge of lus obligations to maintain a subsidiary 
force; hut at length Ins scruples were overcome by the firmness and ability 
sept c of the British diplomatic agent, Mr. Henry Wellesley, and a treaty 
was concluded at Lucknow, by which Ins highness ceded to the British 
Government all the frontier provinces of Oude particularly Goornckpoor and 
the low cr Doab, containing tlnrly-tw o thousand square miles, or tin ee fourths 
of the area of England The revenue of the ceded districts, at the time of the 
treaty, w r as estimated at considerably less than the subsidy which UicNawaub 
w r as hound to furnish for the pay of tlic subsidiary force, by which alone bis 
authority had been maintained, liut the BnlishGovernmentw'as amply indem- 
nified for this temporary loss by the revenue of the ceded districts, which, 
under the firm government of the Company, soon rose to tuple their former 
amount while the native prince obtained tlic benefit of an alliance offensive 
and defensive, with the Company, and a permanent force of thirteen thou- 
sand men to defend Ins remaining territories; and the inhabitants of the 
transferred provinces received the incalculable advantage of exchanging a 
corrupt and oppressive native, for an honest and energetic European govern- 
ment (1). 

Assumption Another transaction of a similar character, about the same period 
of P ut the British in possession of territories of equal value m the 
nauef July Carnatic Among many other important papers discovered in tlie 
3t > 1801 secret archives of Tippoo Sultaun at Sermgapatam, w'as a coires- 
pondence in cypher between that ambitious chief and the Nawaub of the 
Carnatic, Omdut-ul-Omrah, which left no doubt that the latter had heen en- 
gaged in a hostile combination against tlie British Government (2). The silua- 

(1) Snitan’s Treaty, Well Dcs 11 . 599 Malcolm, the principal means m 1792 of reducing tho pow er 

i)22, 325 Auber, n 227, 231 of Tippoo The English were denominated Taza 

(2) Tins correspondence, tlie cypher ,to -which lf r aruds, or the now comers , the Nizam himself 

-was accidentally discovered, was very curious It Fltcch, or nothing , and the Mnhrattas Pooch, or 
contained decisive cvidcnco that tho Nawaub bad contemptible By the 10th treaty of 1792, he -was 
severely reprobated tho Nizam's alliance with the bound“notloentcnntoanynegotiationorpoliti- 
Enghsh, ns contrary to the dictates of religion , ns cal -correspondence with any European or nalito 
-well as tho triple alliance between that potentate power whatever, without the consent of the Com- 
and tho MahraUas and the English, w hidi had been pany " — Malcolm’s i 7, 339, 
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lion of Urn rich and fcrlilo district of the Carnatic, to near to the British pre- 
ened on live JJodras coast, rendered it of the highest importance that no 
hidden enemy should exist In that quarter and as tbo anthority of thq 
Ifawinb had been little more than nominal for a number of yean past. Lord 
Cl Ire, the Governor of Madras, received orders to tale military poxiession of 
the eonntry In Jnne 1801 The old Nawaub died about that time, and, after 
tut a. difficult negotiation with his son, who l\ad succeeded to his 
dominions, a treaty was at length concluded, by which tho British obtained 
the entire command of his dominions, under the condition only of providing 
an income suitable lo the splendour and dignity of tho deposed family This 
stipulation,, like all others of a similar character^ was faithfully complied 
with and though In miking the cession, tho jptmg Now-nob unquestionably 
yielded to compulsion, yet he obtained for himself a peaceable affluence and 
aplendld establishment for his eonntry, the termination of a distracted julo 
and a ruinous oppression, and for bb subjects blessings -which they neTer 
could have obtained under a native dynasty Tbe territories thus acquired 
amounted td twenty-seven thousand squares miles, and were of the richest 
description, extending on tho plains from the foot of the Mysore mountains 
to the coast of Coromandel (i) ^ 

c«»««r But there never was a J aster observation than the one already 
noticed that conquest to induce security must be universal; for 
any thing short of that only Induces additional causes of jealousy, 
and a wider sphere of hostility By destroying thfe power of Tip poo and 
reducing tjie Nlram to a mere tributary condition, the English bad done 
what hopol^on bad achieved by crushing Prussia, bombllpg Austria, and 
establishing the Confederation of tbe Rhine they had rendered Inevitable 
a contest with a more formidable power than either, and induced a itruggle 
for IKe or death with the most powerful nations In India Tho formation of 
alliances - ofTenslvo and defensive with Urn Nliam and the BaJah of Mysore, 
necessarily brought the British Government Into contact with thrirvcstlns 
and enterprising neighbours the lUmiATTi*, and made them succeed to all 
tbe complicated diplomatic relations between tho courts of II ydrabad, Serin- 
ga pa tarn, and Poo nali It b needless to examine minutely the causes of the 
jealousy and ultlmato rnplore which ensued between them That tbe 11th 
rattas, a powerful confederacy, Inflamed by conquest, inured to rapine, 
whose hand was against every man and every man's liand against them, and 
who could bring two hundred thousand horsemen Into the field, should 
view with apprehension the rapid advances of tbe English to sapreme do- 
minion, is not surprising the only thing to wonder at b, that like tire 
European powers In regard tofupoldon they should so long have looked 
supinely on while the redoubtable stranger beat down successively every 
native power within lib reach They owed, as already mentioned, a nominal 
allegiance to the Pebhwa, who was tlio bead of their confederacy and Irthl 
Ids scat of government on the auwiwd or throne, at Poodahj and it was with 
him that all the treaties and diplomatic Intercourse, both of the Company 
and the native powers had been held Bui lib authority like that of live 
Emperor in the Cennanlc confederacy was more nominal than real i and the 
principal chiefs In tbb warlike restless race, acted as mnch on their own 
account as the cabinet* of Menna, Berlin, or Manlrii(i) Three of there 
lud recently risen to eminence, and formed the chief powers with whom 

(0 W 0, Tv-^l. [L Jil. Ul in Ml 4 «»r ( 1 ) UtJ tfA Jtn«*in.GL **, ItJrvi. i«t*T 
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the English had (o contend in the arduous conflict which followed : the 
Rajahs of Behah, Scimiiah, and Holkar. 
cbannrr The Rajah of Rcrar, had established a sway OAer all the territory 
"ion 0/ Ft v from R ,c sca 5 on the western shore of the hay of Bengal, to the 
j«i, of ncrar dominions of the Nizam on the south-west His capital AAas at 
tUMt Nagpoor; and he could bring twenty thousand disciplined cavalry, 
and half that number of infantry , into the field Scindiah’s power aa as much 
more considerable. Besides eighteen thousand admirable horse, he had six- 
teen battalions of regular infantry under the command of European officers, 
and above two hundred pieces of camion ready for action llolkar's terri- 
tories were further remoA ed from the scene of action, being situated betw ecn 
the dominions of the Scmdiah and Bombay , but his power was greater than 
either of the other chieftains lie could with ease bring eighty thousand 
men into the field, 'and though the greater part of them were ca-salry, they 
were only on that account the more formidable to an invading enemy. The 
families of the two latter of these chiefs had been of recent elc\alion; the 
founder of that of Scmdiah, the grandfathci of the present Rajah, had origi- 
nally been a cultivator, and owed Ins rise, when a pm ate soldier m the 
guard of the Pcishwa, to the accidental circumstance of being discovered by 
- his sovereign, when left at the door m charge of Ins slippers, asleep with 
'the slippers clasped with fixed hands to Ins breast; a proof of fidelity to bis 
huroble'duly which justly attracted the attention of the monarch. Both the 
present Rajah and Ins father had been the resolute opposers of the English 
power, and though they wielded at will the resources of the Pcishwa, they 
Avere careful to observe all the ceremonials of respect to that decayed poten- 
tate When Scmdiah aa as at the head of sixteen regular battalions, a hundred 
thousand horse, and two hundred pieces of cannon, lie placed himself at the 
court of the Pcishwa beloAV all the hereditary nobles of the slate, declined to sit 
dow r n in their presence, and untying a bundle of slippers, said, cc This is my 
occupation it was my father’s ” But, though thus humble mmallcrs ofform, > 
no man was more vigorous and energetic in the real business of goA r ernmcnl. 
He w as the nominal subject but real master of the unfoi lunate Mogul Emperor, 
Scbali Aulum , the ostensible friend but secret enemy of lus rival llolkar ; the 
professed inferior but actual superior and oppressor of the Rajpoot chiefs of 
central India, the enrolled soldier but tyrannic ruler of the declining tin one 
of the Pcishwa (1) 

The family of Holkar w'cre of the shepherd tribe, the first avIio rose aboA'e 
the class of peasants w r as Mulhai Row, born m 1G95 By the vigour and 
ability which they displayed, his ancestors gradually rose to eminence under 
the Mahratta chiefs, and at the death of Tukajie, the head of the family, in 
1797, two legitimate and tw r o natural sons appeared to contest the palm of 
supremacy JesAvunt Row w r as the youngest of the latter class, and in the 
first civil contest which ensued with lus legitimate brothers, he Avas totally 
defeated, and obliged to fly with only a feAv folloAveis The native vigour of 
Ins character, lioAvever, rose superior to all his difficulties after undergoing 
the most extraoi dinary Aucissiludes of fortune, in the course of Avhicli he on 
one occasion quelled a revolt among his Pmdarric followers, by springing 
from his horse, and with his ow n hand loading and discharging a field-piece 
t 708 among them, he at length succeeded m all his designs, and under 
the title of guardian to the infant son of his elder legitimate brother, in effect 
obtained the command of the whole possessions of the Holkar 


(0 Auber.u 272,277 Cord Wellesley to Secret Coramiltee, Sept. 
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some limp ho was engaged in hostilities with ScJndlah bat no tooner wot 
Iits powerfully established than these two formidable chieftain* united liielr 
force* against the Peking tho acknowledged head of their confederacy 
i**o«.ita,Tbe combined armies eneonptered tfiosc of the PeJshwa in the 
neighbourhood of Poonah; Sclndiab’i force* commenced the action, and hit 
troops at Drat met with a repulse; while lioUcar, with bis caralry dismounts 
od, -watched the. conflict from the heights In the rear Instantly mounting 
his hone, the brave chief bade all who did not Intend to conquer or die, to 
return to their wires and children ; for himself, he wt* resolved not to sarrlrc 
defeat. - Bearing down with fii* squadrons yet fresh, on the wearied foe, 
Holkar *oon restored the combat, and finally routed tho Pdshwa’s troops 
with great slaughter The unhappy monarch was obliged to fly from hi* 
capital, which was soon occupied by hi* enemies, and the augu*t head of the 
llah rail as appeared as a suppliant In tho British territories (1) 

*u 5 rtt ?7 Lord Wellesley Justly deemed ihb a favourable opportnnlty to 
w *»• establish, a proper balance of power among the JJahrtUa ptale*, and 
-iSU. Trc * efc erect a barrier between their most enterprising chiefs and the Bri- 
tish dependencies. It hod long been a leading object pf English policy, to 
prerent the establishment of any considerable power In India with whom the 
breach might form dangerous connexion* and already a sort of military 
state Iiad risen up, of the most formidable character, under French ofikers, 
and under Sdndiah s jfroledion, on banks of the Jamna Perron, a 
French officer in the acrrice of that chieftain, had organised a formidable 
force, conststing of thirty thousand Infantry and eight thousand caralry, 
■dmirohly equipped and disciplined, with a train of a hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon of brass, and one hundred and twenty iron guns, entirely 
under the direction of officers of Ills own country, and disposed equally to 
aecond the hostile view* of tho Hahratta confederacy, ot forward those of 
NapoMon for the subrenjon of the British power In the East For the main- 
tenance of thl* subsidiary force ho lud obtained a giant of a rich and exten- 
sile territory yielding L.1,700,000 a-year of revenue, extending from the 
.hanks of the Jumna towards those of Indus, through the Punjtob, and com- 
prising Agra, Delhi, and a largo portion of the Doab, or tliurial plain between 
tho Jumna and the Cange* It was not the least Important circumstance 
in this military establishment, that it gare 11 Perron the entire com- 
mand of the person of Ike unfortunate Sdah Aulam, the degraded heir of 
the throne of Deity and promised at no distant period to put the French 
Emperor id possession of tho rights of the House of Tlmour over the Indian 
peninsula (5) 

The Peishwa was not Insensible of the need in which he stood of 
British protection, to maintain bis precarious authority over the 
^ unruly Habra tta chid* but dread of the hostility of Sdndiah and 
Ifolkar, joined to a secret jealousy of tlrt riling power of those aspiring fo- 
reigner*, had hitherto prevented 1dm from closing with Ute advance! made 
to him by the governor-general j and lie liad even declined to accept the 
share td the spoils of Mysore, whlrb, In order to conciliate his cabinet, had 
notwithstanding their dnblo ns conduct In the war with Tlppoo, been offered 
by live British government Tho decisive overthrow received front SdudUh 
and Udkar, howevrr, and the desperate state of liboflalr* In eonseqmmee 
of tbdr Invasion, entirely overcame these scruple*; and on tho morning of 
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astiiOct. the day on ■which he evacuated his capital, the fugitive monaich 
eagerly solicited the aid of a British subsidiary force to enable him to make 
M Dec head against his rebellious feudatoncs. lie was cordially received, 
therefore, by the English aulhonties; and Inning escaped out of his domi- 
nions, lie embarked on board a British vessel, and landed safely at Bombay. 
lEihUcc 1803 xhc result of these disastrous circumstances was the conclusion of 
the treaty of Basseiu, between the Company and the Pcishwn, m virtue of 
which a close alliance, offensive and defensne, was contracted by the two 
powers, and the latter agreed to receive a subsidiary force, to be maintained 
at Ins expense, of six thousand men ( J }. 
collection This crisis was rightly considered bj Lord Wellesley to require 
nmiuiciii rrj the immediate application of the most vigorous measuics. In 
u tTdonci contemplation of its arrival, he had already collected a body of 
wciujic: twenty thousand men under General Stuart, atllurrighur, a Uwu 
of the Madras presidency, near the Hahratta frontier, while General, after- 
wards loan Lvun, received the command of the principal force, called the 
army of Bengal, which was stationed in Oude. The Madras army, however, 
was afterwards divided into two parts, and the command of the advanced 
guard, consisting of ten thousand European and sepoy troops, with two 
thousand of the Mysore horse, was inti usted to Colonel Wellesley, whose 
admirable disposition during the war with Doondinh, had both won foi him 
the confidence of the troops and conciliated the good-will of the native po- 
9 ui March, wers. With this force, that enterprising ofiiccr broke up from 
ibo 3 liurrighur on the 9ll\ March, and after crossing the Tumlnidra 
rher, entered the Mahrattn territory, lie was every where received by the 
people as a deliverer the peasants, won by the strict discipline of Ins troops 
and the regular payment for provisions in the former campaign, Hocked in 
crowds with supplies to the camp; while the whole inhabitants, worn out 
with the incessant oppression of the Mahrattn sway, welcomed, with loud 
shouts, the troops who were to introduce m its room the steadiness of British 
rule and the efficiency of British protection, liolkar had left Poonali some 
time before, with the bulk of bis army, and the garrison winch bo bad left 
in that capital abandoned it on the approach of the British forces. Colonel 
Wellesley, therefore, deemed it unnecessary tow r ail the tardy mo\emcnls of 
llie infantry ; and aware of the importance of gaming possession of the capital 
before Scmdiah could assemble forces for its relief, or the threats of burning 
it, which they had uttered, could he executed, put himself at the head of 
the cavalry, and advancing by forced marches, Teachcd Poonali on the 49th 
*9‘ h A i >ri ’ April, and entered the city amidst the acclamations of the inhabi- 
tants, wdiom, by an exliaordinary effort, be bad saved from the vengeance 
of the retiring enemy In the thirty-two horns immediately preceding, be 
bad marched at the bead of Ins horse above sixty miles, -an instance of sus- 
tained effort, under the burning sun of India winch never has been exceeded 
m history (2). 

War with The effects of tins vigorous step were soon apparent. The Peisli- 
an!f Kajnh w a, relieved from Ins compulsory exile m Bombay, returned to 
ofuctar ] us dominions, and was lc-seated with much pomp, -m presence 
of the British army, on the musnnd, 01 hereditary throne of the Mabrattns 
lbs principal feudatoncs renewed their allegiance to lnm, and even, m some 
instances, joined their tioops to the British forces; and it was for a short 


(1) WVUeal^y’e Dcsp m. 33, 30, Malcolm, 290, 
291. Aubcr, it 287, 289, 


It Dcsp, ill 37, 38, Imrod Gum. 
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lime hoped that lids great stroke of securing the Fdsbwa to the Brltiih 
interest, hr the strong bond of experienced necessity, would be accomplished 
without the effusion of humoti blood. It soon appeared, however, that those 
hope? were filiation*. The Jealousies and animosities of the JJihntta chiefs 
hod been subdued by the approach of common danger and It speedily 
became manifest, from the prat acenmuktlon erf forces which assembled 
on the frontiers erf the Nizam’s territories, that hostilities on a xcry extended 
scale were In contemplation. ,Lord Wellesley's preparations were immediate, 
and proportioned to the imminence of the danger General laic assumed 
the cotnmind of the principal army, twenty-fire thousand itrong, which had 
assembled in Oude while Colonel WeHelj-ey, now promoted to the rank of 
general, drew near to the threatening mra of forces which was collected on 
the Nizam’s frontier A long negotiation rawed, conducted by Colonel Cob 
lias, the British resident at the court of Sdndlah, the professed aim of which 
was to smooth away the subjects of Jealousy which had arisen between the 
two powers j its real object to gain lime for Sdndlah, till the preparations of 
(ho RaJ&h of Berar were completed, end his approach had enabled the com- 
*Tuur,- bined forces to tako the field At length, In the end of May, Sdtw 
dial) being much pressed to giro an explanation of his armaments, or direct 
the withdrawal of his troops, broke np the conference, by declaring, M After 
my Interview with the Rajah of Berar, yon shall be informed whether wo 
will bare peace or war ” It was ovldent to the persons who conducted litis 
negotiation, thst the success of the Mahratta confederacy with flrder In 
1780, Wbleb had brought the iladras presidency to the brink of ruin, had 
Inspired the chiefs of that nation with a most extravagant opinion of their 
own Importance i that they were wholly unaware of the vast Intermediate 
progress whirls the British pbwer had made; and deemed that the renewal 
of hostilities on their part was to bo immediately followed by the siege of 
Iladras and expulsion of the English from India FerceR ing this, and being 
conrineed that a rupture was Inevitable, Lord Wellesley committed full di- 
plomalle powen to his generals tn the field; and General Wol- 
lesley demanded, in peremptory terms, an explanation of his Intentions, 
and ran oral of Ids forces from Sdndlah, to a less threatening station The 
Rajah, In hb turn, Insisted upon the withdrawal of the British forces, to 
which General Wdlcsley at onro agreed but when the limb for carrying the 
mutual retreat into effect arrived, the lit h roll as showed no disposition to 
move, and the British government received Information that (he combined 
uju(. chiefs bad resolved not to retire from their threatening position 
Upon this, Ibe resident quitted Sdndiah s eoort, and war began both in the 
Oude frontier under Lord Lake, and that of the Nizam trader General Wei- 
laler(l) 
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Loniw,.!. TJic campaign which followed, though it lasted onlj five months, 
or~' an was one of l ' lc most brilliant m the British annals, and conducted 
riom our cnS ( Cr n empire, by an uninterrupted series of victories, to the 
proud prc-cmmcncc winch it has ever since maintained. General Lake’s in- 
structions, dictated hj that clear perception of the vital point of attack, 
which, as much as lus admirable foicsight, characterised all Marquis “Well- 
esley’s combinations, were to concentrate all his efforts, iii the first instance, 
upon the destruction of M Perron’s formidable foicc on the banks of the 
Jumna; next to get possession of Delhi and Agra, with the person of Schali 
Aulum, the Mogul Emperor; and finally, to foim alliances with the rojpools 
and other native powers beyond the Jumna, so as to exclude Scmdiah from 
the northern parts of India General Wellesley was directed to mot e against 
the combined forces of Scmdiah and the Rajah of Rerar, on the Nizam’* fron- 
tier, and distract their attention by vigorous operations, while the decisive 
blows w ere struck by General Lake at the centre of their power; and subsi- 
diary operations were to be conducted by Colonel Campbell against the pro- 
vince of Cuttack, and the city of Juggernaut, w ith the new of adding that 
important district, the link belli ecu the Bengal and Madras provinces, to the 
British dominions (1) 

®' r r «‘? r General Lake’s army commenced its march from the ceded pro- 
ItZm ° nd vmccs Caivnporc on the 7lh August, and on the 28th, as he drew 
Anigimr near to Perron’s force, he received a letter from that officer, pro- 
posing to enter into an arrangement, by which he himself and the troops un- 
der his command might remain neutral m the contest which was approach- 
ing; but the terms proposed were deemed inadmissible, and the flag of 
soiiiAus truce returned without effecting any arrangement Onlhedayfol- 
lownng, the English came up with the whole of Perron’s force, drawn up m 
a strong position, covering the important fort of Alhghur They were immc- 
3 9 ih Aug dialely attacked by the British army w ith the' greatest vigour, and, 
after a short resistance, put to flight The fortress of Alhghur was next be- 
sieged, and, as the extraordinary strength of its fortifications, armed with 
onc hundred and 'eighty guns, rendered operations m form a very tedious 
uu sept undertaking, General Lake, after a few day’s cannonading, resolv- 
ed to hazardlhe perilous attempt of an escalade The ditch, to use his own 
'expression, was so large as to float a seventy-four, and the garrison, four thou- 
-sand strong, both disciplined ahd resolute, but all these difficulties were 
overcome by the devoted gallantry of the storming party, headed by the 70th 
regiment, led by Colonel Monson, and after a bloody struggle,' an hour m 
duration, the gates were blown open, and the British colours hoisted on the 
w r alls of the fortress (2). > 

Battle or Brilliant as ivas this opening of the campaign, it w r as speedily suc- 
DeIlli ceeded by other successes still more important Advancing rapidly 
towards Delhi, General Lake was met by General Perron, who entered into a 
separate negotiation, and soon passed through the British camp on Ins w r ay to 
embark for France, with the large fortune wlncli.hc had made m the Mgh- 
sept ix ralta service. But he was succeeded in the command of the French 
subsidiary force by M Louis, who, instead of showing any disposition to come 
to an accommodation, advanced m great foice, and with a most formidable - 
tram of artillery The British army, after a fatiguing march of eighteen miles, 
unthe 11th of September found the enemy, twenty thousand strong inchid- 

r r 

(l) Anbcr, ii. 301, 303 Wclleslcy’-s Dcsp m. . (2) Lord Luko's 
210,215 Desp in. 201,20 
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log lirlren thousand disciplined In tho European method, •with a hundred 
piece* of cannon, ported on a strong ridge which covered the approaches to 
the city of Delhi The troops which General Lalo had at his immediate dis- 
posal, as the whole of the army had not come up, did not exceed tire thou- 
sand men; but with this handful of heroes he did not hesllato instantly to 
advance to the attach When the men came wilhln range, they were received 
by a tremendous fire, first of round and chain shot, and afterwards of grape 
and mojlctry Advancing, however, without flinching, through tlte dread- 
ful storm, the British waited till tho order was given, at the distance oft hun 
dred yards, to firo* and then, after pouring In a dose and well-directed vol- 
ley rushed forward with the bayonet, and In a few minutes drove the enemy 
from ibclr guns and from tbo field in tbe utmost confusion Sixty-eight pieces 
of heavy artillery, thirty-seven tumbrils, and eleven standards were taken; 
bnt inch was tbe severity of the fire to which they were exposed daring titdr 
rapid advance, that In that short time four hundred of the British army wero 
killed and wounded, and It was to the steady intrepidity of tho 70lh regi- 
ment that General Lake mainly ascribed tbe glorious result of the baltlo (I) 
1 H , L _„ Tbo immediate consequence of this victory was the cop lore of 
Delhi, the ancient capital of ID ndostan, and seat of tbeliogulcmpe- 
r^V JT j-ort, which was taken possession of without resistance on the foh- 
lowing day, and the liberation of the Emperor Scliah Aulrnn from 
the degrading servitude in which he had long been retained by tho 
llabratta and French authorities. The English general was received by the 
descendant of Tlmour, sealed on ills throne with great pflmp, In presence of 
all the dignitaries of tho empire; and experience in the end proved that ho 
had mule a moat beneficial change for his own Interest} for if tbo original 
Tartar conqueror would liavc had much to regret In tbe deprivation of real 
power with which his circumstances wero attended, hb enfeebled successors 
would hare seen much to envy In the perfect security and unbounded luxury 
wiiich he enjoyed undeT the liberal protection of bis generous allies. Tho 
British power derived great moral Inti uenco and consideration from this aus- 
picious alliance} and the name of tlte Emperor of Delhi proved of more ser- 
vice In the end than ever LD arm* could have been. But on event of more 
immediate Importance to the auccess of the campaign soon after occurred 
Si* Louis, and five other cldefs of the French subsidiary force, despairing of 
their cause, delivered themselves up to tho British, and wero marched oil to 
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Calcutta; while the remainder of the troops under their orders, m a great 
degree destitute of leaders, retired, though m good order, towards Agra (1). 
ralur A nd ra Thither they Were speedily followed by General Lake with the 
oct,°i3 sr ’ British army; and, on the 10th October, a general attack was mgde 
on their strong positions, intersected by ravines, covering the city from the 
south. The gallant sepoy troops, emulating the conduct' of their European 
oot io brethren m arms,' under the guidance of Lieut -Colonel Gerard, the 
adjutant-general of the army, drove the enemy in the finest style from the 
rugged ground which they occupied, and, pursuing their advantages hotly, 
ascended the glacis, and gained possession of the town, though not without 
sustaining a heavy loss. Two days afterwards, two thousand five hundred of 
the enemy came over and entered the British service ; and the bi caching 
17 batteries having been completed, and the fire commenced with 
great effect on the ramparts, the garrison, six thousand strong, soon after 
surrendered ,at discretion. By this decisive blow, the last strong-hold and 
great arsenal of the enemy fell into our hands (2). The stores captured were 
immense , one hundred and sixty pieces of brass and iron cannon were tak- 
en, with all their equipments and ammunition, while the discipline observ- 
ed by the troops m the midst of their triumphs was so extraordinary, and 
afforded such a contrast to the license and devastation usually attendant on 
military success in Hiiidostan, that it contributed, even more than their asto- 
nishing victories, to the belief that they were, and the wish that they should 
continue to be, invincible (5). 

Lawsrfo e T ^ ,s ear *Y unparalleled series of successes secured the sub- 

0ct 10 mission or alliance of all the native potentates in the north of Hm- 
dostan , and a.trealy of alliance ivas concluded with the Rajah of Bhurtpore, 
0ct and another with Runjeet Sing, the Rajali of Lahore, in consequence 

of which, fifteen hundred of the latter’s horse joined the British camp Mean- 
n°% i while, however, Scmdiah moved up fourteen battalions of his best 
regular infantry from the Deccan by forced marches into the northern pro- 
vinces; and these troops, having joined some regiments which had ’escaped * 
from the wreck of Delhi and Agra, and received an ample supply of artillery, 
formed a formidable force, which it was of the last importance to destroy be- 
fore its numbers were still further augmented by additions from other quar- 
ters. Leaving behind him, therefore, his artillery, and the greater part of Ins 
infantry, General Lake set out wulh the cavalry and light infantry, by forced 
marches, in pursuit of \ the enemy. After several fatiguing days’ journey, he 


(0 Well Desp hi 3tC, 31E, 310 

(~) Uortl Lake's Desp 10 13, and iSthOct 1803 
Well Desp in 333, 108, and App 670. 

(3) “ All the inhabitants of tins place ( Delhi, 
Ilnmanc who for a tune lied, perceiving tha 

Iho n'rlilih tK1 ra ^s« bad heen committed b 
treon, troops, retarded to their liabita 

Dons list night I ton informed fron 
all quarters that the inhabitants beheld with asto 
nishment this proof af the discipline and good con 
duct of the army, and declare that hitherto it ha 
htutn unknown m Ilmdostin, that n victorious amr 
should pass through accuntn, Without dcstroym; 
by lire, and committing eviry excess the most injo 
rtouc to the inhabitants but on the contrary , fron 
tho regularity observed by us, our approach is . 
blessing, instead or bringing with it, as tliev at fir, 
feared, all the horrors of war, attended In rapm 
nod murder , that thnr cattle remain in their fitld 
"itliout being molested, and the inhabitants i: 
'bur houses receive every protection."— L ord Lai. 


to Lonn Weci.esi.ev, 2d Oct 1803, Wnrx. Dap. 
ni 126,427 

On tins occasion, also, Lord Lake reiterates his 
observation of the indispensable necessity of having , 
a large proportion of British troops to achieve suc- 
cess in India “The sopnvs, * says he, “have be- 
haved excessively well , but from my observation 
on tins day, ns well ns every other, it is impossible 
to do great things in a pliant and quick style 
without Europeans, therefore, if they do not In 
England think it necessary to send British troops in 
the proportion of one to three sepoy regiments, 
which is, in fact, as one to six, thev will stand a 
good chance of Leung their possessions in India, if 
a 1 rcnch force oocc get a'fooling in India lou 
max* perceive, from the loss of European officers m 
«cpo\ regiments, how necr«sary it is for them to 
expo'c themselves, in fart, every thing has been 
done by thd examp’e and exertions ofjJm officers, 
and without win not h' ^ —e we 

arc ” — Loab I 
ISOS.Weix, 
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on. s* reached ihe^Bpot they had quftied the day before, aud retd red in- 
telligence that tjiey were not more than forty mile* from the British camp 
Setting out at midnight, he accomplished ibat diiUnce at the head of hU 
cavalry, in the neat twenty -four hoar*, and about noon, on the flnt Novcm- 
^ L her, come up with the enemy, sixteen Ukmfandstrobg, with seven- 
ty pieces of cannon, advantageously posted -with thrir right npon a rivulet, 
•which required to be creased before thrir position was reached, and their 
left resting on theVillagti of Laswa*ee The dmt, which obscured all the 
gTonnd in advance of the enemy as soon as Iho rivulet was classed, prevent 
ed the English general from seeing the extent of the formidable array of guns 
■which protected bis front, and hi his anxiety to cut off till retreat to tbe neigh- 
bouring hills, ho rewired upon on immediate amult with the cavalry alone, 
before any part of the infantry had come up The attack was made, and at 
first with brilliant success Wearied as they wore, the British and native 
horao forced the enemy s line at several points^ penetrated into the village, 
and even carried a part of jhe artillery (f) but, being unsupported by In- 
fantry and cannon, these gallant horsemen could make no reply to the severe 
■fire of artillery and musketry with which they were tasaBed} the taken gtms 
could not be withdrawn foT want of bullocks, and, after sustaining a severe 
lo«, they were obliged to evacuate all the ground piey had gained, and retire 
to a short distance from tho field * 

Encouraged by this adcccn, but Jet fearful of tho onset of tbe 
.British lgfantry when it came up, the enemy sent to My, Ibat If 
ccrtalD terms were allowed them they would deliver up }brir gum, ** 
General Lake, bring doubtful of the bsrnf of a second attack, acceded to Iho 
proposal, and gave them, an hour to carry H Into effect; daring vriilch timb 
ho formed bb little army, consisting 6f the 70th regiment and siren weak 
battailous of sepoys, with a few galloper gunt^snd three regiments of British 
and fire of native cavalry, lu all four 1600*30(1 infantry and three thousand 
five hundred horse, into two columns; and wb*h tho time allowed expired, 
moved on to the attack. The 70lh regierfent beaded tbe array, and was di- 
rected to move against the enemy’s left flank and assault the village of Lu- 
wirte tlio second eolomn of ipfantry and all the cavalry were to support the 
onset of the first, and take advantage of any confdslGn which might appear 
in tho enemy’s line. With an undannted step, the 70ih, with General Lake 
and all bb staff at their bead, advanced against the terrible line of cannon 
which was planted fcloug the enemy’s front; to admirable was theii* steadi- 
ness that a staff-officer observed/t the moment as they approached the fire, 
tliat an grrew discharged at one cod of the lino would go throagh half the 
feather* of the regiment (2) bo sooner, however, were they arrived within 
range of canbler-ihot than they were retch ed by #0 tremendous a fire that in 
a few minutes a third of thrir number were struck down ; and, at thb awful 
moment, a large body of the enemy * hors? bort down to die charge Adorn 
and well-directed volley from thb heroic regiment, however who had never 
yet fired a shot, repulsed tbe attack; *but, as they retired only to a little dis- 
tance and still preserved a mem ring altitude on the flank of tha advancing 
column, General Lake ordered them to be charged by the Britbb cavalry!") 

Thb momentous duty was instantly and ably performed by the 20 ih rrgh 
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bat General Wellesley, by marching eastward along the bants of the Coda 
TC ry effect call y frustrated his designs, and, at the same lime, covered the 
advance of two Important convoys which were Afnfng np to hi* army Jaltu, 
an important fort on tho frontier of the llahratla territory, was siou afler 
carried by Colonol Stevenson by assault abd a few days after he 
surprised a considerable detachment of the enemy, by a noetnrnal attach, 
and routed them with very beaTy loss, while, on tho side of Bombay, Ibe 
A „ ^ fortrea* of Baroachwa* 'carried by atorm by Colonel Wooding ton 
But more decisive events were approaching The confederate chieftains, who 
hitherto bad merely hovered round the British trodps with clouds of hone 
followed by a few thousand Irregular foot, were now Joined by the floweT of 
Ihcir forces; sixteen battalions of Scin dish’s regular infantry, and an Im- 
mense train of artillery, under French officers, entered their camp, and they 
exhibited an imposing array of flfly thousand men, of whom thirty thousand 
■rero admirable horse, with a hundred pieces of cannon (f ) 
u mmmf This formidable concentration of force evidenced the necessity oi 
combined operations to the Dritish general* and, for this purpose, 
a conference took place between General Welled ey and Colonel 
Stevenson, on the 31st September It was then i greed that « joint attack 
should be made on the enemy, who were about.* ddy and a half* Jour- 
ney off, and reported to be eneamped at Bokerdnn The two generals 
separated on the day following, and advanced toward* llie concerted point 
by different routes; Colond Stevenson by tho western, General AVellcslcy 
by the eastern road, baring a range of bills between theih Tim motlre 
for this separation, though it may be doubted whether it was a sufficient one 
for a division In tbe neighbourhood of so great a force, was the difficulty of 
getting forward tho united army through the narrow defflcs by which both 
roads passed, and the clianco that, if they both moved by ono line, the enemy 
would retire by another, and tbe opportunity of slriitng a decisive blow be 
lost In moving forward thus parallel to each other, tho two corps were not 
more than twelve miles asunder; but tbe Intervening hills rendered any 
mutual support impossible Upon arriving within five miles of tbe enemy. 
General Wellesley received intelligence that their horse lud retreated, and 
that the Infantry alone remained, exposed to the chance of defeil H quickly 
assailed As the chief strength of tbe Mabraltas laydn their cavalry, the Eng 
llsh general raolred upon an immediate nitaek, and dispatched orders to 
Colonel Stevenson to co-operate In the proposed enterprise When he ar 
rived, however, In sight of tbe enemy, lie found llteir whole army, Infantry 
and cavalry, with an Immense artillery, drawn up In a strong position, with 
tho river halma, which could be crossed over only by a single ford flowing 
along ihcir front The sl„ht was cnongh to appal the stoutest heart : thirty 
thousand horse, Id ono magnificent mass, crowded die right ; a dense array of 
Infantry, \towerfnlly supported by artillery formed the centre and left tho 
gunner* were beside their pieces, and a hundred piece* of cannon In front of 
live line, stood Tcady to vomit forth death upon (lie assailants Wellington 
paused for a moment. Impressed but Dot daunlnl by the sight hH whole 
force, as Colonel Steven son lud not come up, did not ejered eight ||>ou<amJ 
men, of whom sixteen hundred were cavalry; the effective native British 
were not above fifteen hundred rod 1m had only seventeen pieces of can- 
non But, feeling at ouce tlut a retreat In presence of so prodigious a force 
of cavalry was impossible, and that the moil audacious course was, In such 
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mitfi the Infantry in raahy place* lying In files on the ground, as they Lad 
stood in their rants During tboretreslt a large body of fool sbldlcrs collected 
-together, and, for a short time, showed h determined front hnt they were 
dispersed by * brilliant charge of Colonel Harwell with the ancoTHjuernblo 
49 th, In which that gallant officer lost bis life. Some of Scindlalds gunners, 
when the flight was general, fell on the earth and feigned to be dead, to avoid 
the sabres of tho cavalry, bat no sooner had the horsemen passed thin they 
started op, turned the guns about, and opened h destructive Pro on the backs 
of the advancing enemr Indignant at tho fraud, the British soldiers wheeled 
about, 'again stormed «!« batteries, ond bayoneted the deceitful gunners at 
Ihelr pieces. At length they (led on all sides, just as night set In, leaving In 
the hands of the British ninety-seven pieces of cannon and almost atl the 
ammunition and stores of the army The llabnttai bad two thousand men 
slain on tho field, and six thousand wounded; but the Brilbh loss was tctt 
aeverc, and the vietor fotmd himself weakened by above fifteen hundred 
killed and wounded, indudlngroore than a third of thewholo British force (i) 
“Never," says Southey, ‘ mas victory gained nnderso many disadvantage* 
annerlor arms and discipline hare often provided against as great a numerical 
difference, but it would bo describing tholeast part of this day's glory to say 
Out the number of the enemy was as five to one ; they had disciplined troops 
In the field, under European officers, wdto more than doubled the British 
force ; they had a hundred pieces of cannon, which were sere ed with fearful 
skill and which the British, without the aid of artillery, twice won with the 
bayonet (2) " i 

o~-i— After this decisive overthrow, the confederates retired twelve 
SIS, 1 * miles from the field -of battle, where they passed the night butno 
sooner did they hear of the approach of Colonel Stevenson, who, 
with eight iliotisand men was advancing against tliem, Ilian they fled head- 
long down the Ghauts, and reached tho bottom in great confusion, without 
either cannon or ammunition These losses, however, were soon restored, 
and the exhausted slate of both corps of tho Dritlsh army, rendered any cf ' 
fcctlvc pursuit of an enemy still so Immensely superior In cavalry altogether 
a0rt Impossible Colonel Stevenson won after reduced Asseeghnr, an 
important fortress In the Rajah of Berar’s dominions while 'Nrillugton by a 
series of masterly manamvres, defended the territories of his a I lies, the Nizam, 
and Sonbailar of the Deccan and threw back the clouds of the Maliratta horse 
on their own territories After some weeks mardung and countermarch lor, 
Sdndlah, disgusted with a war In wlikh no plunder was to be obtained and 
of which the burden as well as dangers, fell entirely on his own dominions, 
a**-. made proposal* for peace An armistice entertain terms, was 
agreed to by the Urillsh genrralj hut tbe conditions not haring bring eom- 
« piled with by the Hahtatta chiefs, he resolved not to lose the op- 

portunity which presented Itself of determining their hnledston by striking 
a decisive Mow against thrir united forces before they were thoroughly re- 
covered from thrir late defeat Itavlug effected a Jonelion with Co- 
loud ^ereuson, tbe whole moved against tbcenemy and, laleontlrc evening 
of the 2thb after a fatiguing march In a sultry day, wlren tbe Mysore horse, 
wbkh were lkinuishing with the Mabratu cavalry infront, cleared away, a 
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long line of cavalry, infanliy, and nilillery, could be distinctly pcrccncd, 
extending about fit c miles in length, m the plains m front of Argaum. Though 
the men were much exhausted by the heat, Wellington deemed the oppor- 
tunity too fa^ ourahlc to be lost, for lie had fourteen battalions of infantry, 
and six regiments of car airy, in all about fourteen thousand men, besides 
four thousand irregular horse, and the enemy did not exceed fort) thousand. 
Rapidly, therefore, the formation was made, the infantry, with tlic7ith and 
7Slh on the right, and m ad\ancc,so as to enter lirshnloaction, the cavalry in 
the second line following the first in echelon, the Mysore and Mogul lioisc on 
the left, thrown back, so as rather to protect the rear than enter into the light, 
and opposite to the immense mass of Mahratta horse which crowded the 
enemy’s right wing (1) 

Arpnum f -^ S 1 ^ 1C British line advanced, the European regiments m front 

asti. No? wcrercccncd by a hcn\y fire from the batteries placed along the 
front of the enemy’s line, and shortly after they were assailed m flank with 
the utmost fury by a large body of Persians, who engaged in a close conflict, 
hand to hand, with the British, in which, after a fierce struggle, the Asiatic 
scynular yielded to the European bayonet, and the assailants were almost 
w holly destroyed Three battalions of sepoys, how e^ er, w ho succeeded next 
m the column, no sooner came into cannon-shot than they disbanded and 
fled , though they had advanced braiely through a much heavier fire at As- 
sayc Wellington, liowc\cr, was at hand to repair the confusion rallying 
them, and advancing at their head himself, he soon restored the day, a 
disorderly charge of Scindiah’s horse on the left of the line was repulsed 
by the steadiness of another battalion of the native troops, and the British 
regiments m advance havng earned the principal batteries which played 
upon their line, the whole Mahratta force went olT in confusion, lcanngm 
the hands of the uclors tlnrly-eighl pieces of cannon, and all their am- 
munition Had there been an hour more of day light, or the delay con- 
sequent on the breaking of the sepoy regiments not occurred, the whole 
of the enemy would have been destroyed, as it was, the pursuit was ac- 
tively continued for many miles by the British cavalry, by moonlight, and all 
■ their elephants and baggage taken But that singular failure, e\ en in i cteran 
soldiers who had formerly distinguished themselves, demonstrates the ne- 
cessity of a large propoilion of European to nalne troops m all Indian cam- 
paigns, for we have the authority of Wellington for the assertion, that if he 
had not been at hand to repair the disorder, the day would hai e been lost (2). 

ca^tunTof On the aeiy day after the battle Wellington marched to invest 

witshur Gawilghur. This celebrated fortress is situated in a range of moun- 
tains between the sources of the nvers Poorna and Taptec, and stands on a 
lofty pile of rocky eminences, surrounded by a triple circuit of walls, rising 
from the edge of inaccessible precipices The entrance to this almost impreg- 
nable stronghold arc by three narrow and' steep paths, winding for a long 
ascent through the cross-fire of batteries, and intersected at various joints 
Nov c by strong iron gates After reconnoitring the different sides of this 
formidable fortress, Wellington resolved to attack it on the northern front, 
wdiere the ground is compaialively level, though to reach that quarter re- 
quired a circuit of thirty miles, ovei rugged intervening mountains Thither 
the heavy ordnance and stores were dragged, over heights hitherto deemed 
Nov i3 impassable for all but foot soldiers, through roads made by them- 

; ' 

(1) Wellington’s Oesp Gnrw 1 528, 531 (2) Wellington to Major Shaw, 2d Dec 1803 

Gnrw i 529, 534. 
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*c1tm and, length, after considerable etertron, a sufficient camber of 
cannon were placed in the trenches on that ride to commence battering 
Wth inch vigour was the ftro tmlsloed, thongh nine heavy gain only had 
been brought round, that by the erening of the J4th the breach in the outer 
^ a. will was declared practicable Arrangements we Immediately 
made for the storm, which were carried into execution On the following 
morning, with the molt perfect success. The troops on the north ride, headed 
by the Hank companies of the Oith regiment, mounted the breach with Irre- 
ririible vigour, while a false attack on the south distracted the attention of 
the enemy The Inner; wall was surmounted by escalade the Inner-gates 
blown open, and, at the moment when the fugitive garrison were attempting 
to escape by the southern ports, they were met by the Ticlonoot British, 
who In that quarter also had made their wry in, and all made prisoners (1 ) 
»k-* The capture of this stronghold -deemed over oU India impreg- 
£2ltV* ruble, following such a train of disasters, at length hfnkc the 
proud spirit of the Malrralta princes. Is ego tin do ns In real eamnt 
were now resumed, and a treaty was concluded tw*b days oiler 
wards, between WeBlogton and the Rajah of Berar By this pacification It was 
stipulated that the Itajah sbonUcede to the Company all the territories which 
ui-hr had possessed In the Deccan, the province of Cuttack, and va- 
rious districts to the sooth of the hills of Gawilghur while, by a .subsequent 
treaty with Sdndlah, all his territories In tho Doab, between the Jumna and 
in - the Canges the fortresses of Wroth and Achmednugger, with 
their circumjacent territory | the whole district below the A dj on tee hills and 
the Coda very river were nude over to the Company By these glorious 
treaties amounting to 52,000 square miles, kud yielding, eren under all tho 
disadvantages of the Miliratla rule, Dearly three millions sterling a-year of 
Tcvcnne, Including Delhi, the andent Capital of the Mogul emperors \gra, 
Caw Cor, and many other fortresses, were acquired by the British Govern 
xneut (2J, and their Influence rendered paramount through the whole north 
uf lllndostan (3) 

The termination of the Mabrilia trar, though it established die 
political supremacy of tlio Drftlsh lo India, and spread the fame of 
— their valour overall \»t«,-yet left the Government Intuited In con-, 
ik* sldcTible difficulties The expenses of moving such large bodies of 
men to inch Immense distances was vrvy great and as the English rever- 
sing the usual principles of Indian warfare uniformly paid for every thing 
which they req aired their march though hailed with blessings by the nails es 
of the conquered province* proved extremely burdensome totbeCompany * 
trca«nry The dangers of the Mahratta war had been strongly fell in India, 
■nd serfonsly exaggerated In the mollrrr country; the Company s «toek had 
tdlrn in ctm*eqnence since the conrmenrement of h (utilities, from two 
hundred and fifteen, to one hundred and sixty ; no less than L.1 ‘ft], 000 in 
specie lud been remitted by the Court of Directors, in the course of the tear; 
and, large as this sum was, It was exceeded by the wants of the Indian trea 
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sury. Mercantile men, unacquainted with ilic real state of alTaiis m the East, 
who estimated the propriety of all mcn < mies by their cfTccl upon the mine of 
their stock, or the amount of then dmdends, and Mere incapable of appre- 
ciating the present sacrifices 1 cquisile to produce ultimate Security to so \ asl 
a dominion, murmured loudly at these cficcts of Lord Wellesley’s adminis- 
tration, and the opinion became general m Gical Bntnin, that his inordi- 
nate ambition had involved us in endless 'wars, which w ould ultimately pioic 
fatal to our empire in the East. So i ovations w ci e the rcsti iclions with which 
Ins administration was surrounded, and so disproportioncd the ideas of the 
Directors to the grandeur or the leal nature of their situation, that lie tend- 
ered, his resignation to Goicrnmcnt, and was only pre\ ailed on to continue 
at the head of affairs m India on an assurance that, as soon as thcpicscnl 
complicated transactions with the Mnhrntins were hi ought to a conclusion, 
he ould be rclicicd fiom his duties (1). 
iim.fimi Meanwhile, a treaty had been concluded mill Scindiab, by which 
i-npturo \i was stipulated that lie should cede Gwalior and Goliud, and rc- 
kar h 110 ccnc a subsidiary force ; m other words, become cnlncly depen- 
ts"^ cb , dent on the British Goicrnment These events, howeici, brought 
the English m contact with a still more formidable pow r er, whose hostility it 
hitherto had been their studious care to a\ oul llolKar commanded a powci- 
ful army, which was posted m a threatening position on the frontier of Scin- 
diah’s territory; and as lie held sevcial inluable possessions in the Doab, 
wdiich had recently been ceded to the Biilish Goicrnment, it was indispen- 
sable to come to some terms to accommodate the conflicting interest of the 
parlies. Though that wily chieftain, with the chaiaclcristic dissimulation of a 
Mahralla, professed the utmost desne to cultivate the friendship of the Com- 
pany, it soon appeared that be had resohed on the most determined hos- 
tility. Secret information reached the goicinoi-gcncral, that lie was undci- 
liand instigating the tributaries and dependants of the English to culei into 
a confederacy against them , and lie even wi ote to General Wellesley, threat- 
ening to o\ errun the British prounces with an innumerable aimy(2) At 
length, he openly sent an agent to Scindiah’scamp to solicit that chieftain to 
renew hostilities with the British, and, at the same lime, he began plundering 
the leniioiies of their ally, the Rajah of Jypore Justly considering these acts 
as equivalent to a declaration of war, itic commander-in-chief adi anccd into 
Holkar’s territory {5} 

Commence General Wellesley was miested with the general direction of af- 
warVuii 1 2 * * * * * * * 10 fairs, military as ivcll as political, in the Deccan, and the lerntories 
t/rduous Iu of the Pcishwa and Mahralla chiefs , but be bad no longei any 
ciinracifr active command m the w r ar, and the chief weight of the contest fell 
on General Lake in the northern provinces Arduous as the conflict with 
Tippoo Sullaun and Scmdiali bad been, tins last slufe was still more formid- 
able, from the recurrence of the Asiatic chief to that system of warfare m 
winch the strength of the East, from the eaihest ages, has consisted Wilh- 

(1) Aubcr, it 333. 341 Well Ucsp m 3,24. Clmstinns, tbe enemies of the Christian Faith,” 

Introd <• seditious men, whom they should be prepared to 

(2) “ Countries of many hundred miles in extent do distinguished service against,” and that “ it is 

shall ho overrun and plundered , Lord I akc shall the object of tbe religion and the rule of llussul- 

not have leisure to breathe for a moment , and cnla mans, that the whole body of tlio faithful bavin" 

nnties will fall on backs of human beings in conli assembled together, they should be employed, heart 

mini war by tbe attacks of my army, which over- and soul, m extirpating the profligate infidels” 

whelms like the waves of the sea" — IIoleaa 1o See mteriepltd Corresp c/116i.rjui, Weal Dein iv 

General Wellesley, Feb 21. 1804 . Malcolm, 48. 49 

315, In his letters to the Indian chiefs, tnbutnry of (3) Malcolm, 315, 310, Aubcr, u, 34 j 345 

England, lie uniformly styled the English “ infidel Well Desp i\ ' 
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ont despising tbe old of disciplined battalions and a powcrfal train of artll- 
lcrr, it vU the policy of llolkar to trust chiefly to his cavalry to rcliOTe hlr 
ormy of those incumbrances -which retarded their march, end seldom failed" 
to fill a prey in regular battle* to the swift odmnce and daring eonrago of 
the British soldier*; and to trust for success to the encompassing the Eu 
ropean holts, like the Roman legions by the Parthian cavalry, with douds of 
light horse, who coaid not bo reached by the hoary-armed European squa- 
dron* True, these irregular bodies eonld not withstand tbc charge of the 
English or sepoy dragoons, any more than tbe Saracens could the shock, of 
the sled-dad crusaders of Europe but they seldom awaited their approach, 
aod ( by hororing round their columns and cutting off their foraging and 
watering parties, frequently red need to extreme distreas bodies of men before 
whom they could not h*Te stood a quarter of an hoar in regular combat (d ) 
n-n-r 1 . HolLart territories, though cx tens ire, layln different parts of the 
^* 3 ^ Deccan and IUndostan they were, for tbe most part, in a neglected 
stale, from the devastation and military license to which, from 
3 Uruo immemorial, all I he Mahratto prorincei had boon subjected 
JjjJ ho was an usurper of his brolber’s rights, lib family had never 
riseti to the rank of considerable potentates, arid hb present power was mainly 
owing to tho ratt concourse of predatory horsemen who, on the conclnslon 
of peace by Sdndlah and the Rajah of Dcrar, flocked to hb standard as tbe 
only one width promised a continuance of riolenee and plander Vast bodies 
of these irregular but formidable freebooters swarmed in all the northern 
parts of the Deccan and orer lllndostan; and tho number of them, -amount- 
ing to little short erf a hundred thousand, whom llolkar had collected under 
hi* banners, was so dlspro portioned to the resources of hb dominions, that 
foreign conquest had become to 1dm, as to Napoleon, a matter of necessity 
Bands of these plunderers, before they were attracted by tho reputation of 
the Uahratta chief had already appeared In various quarters, spreading terror 
and dcrastatk>n wherever they went and one, ten thousand strong, which 
had parsed tbe Kirtna, burst Into the British dependencies, and was making 
***»*• ^for the Toomboodra, with the design of crossing the Company s 
frontier, was overtaken by General Campbell, and entirely routed by n skil- 
fnlly ctrriducted surprise before sunrise, with lire loss of three thousand killed 
and wounded Twenty thousand hdkil of cattle taken In their camp, de- 
monstrated the ml extent of the depredation which In a few days these ma- 
rauding horsemen eonld eommlt Mohammed Beg Khan, the leader of tho 
party, was wounded and made prisoner, and the wholo body dispersed ( 2 ) 

important as this early success was In arresting the destructive 
^ Inroads of the ilahratta freebooters. It was attended with one had 
—* effect. In leading tbe British commander* to underrate the enemy 
*££*“*' with whom they had to deal inducing the belief that the strength 
of their confederacy bad been broken, J»y the redaction of Sein* 
diah and the liajali of Berar * power; and that, !>y a simultaneous Invasion 
of Ids territories by comparatively small bodies of troops', converging from 
different directions, llolkar wonhi speedily be redact'd to submission The 
plan of tlie cam palgn was orran-ed on these principles Lord lake with tins 
array of Bengal abont ten thousand strong, was to advance from the neigh 
bourood of Delhi westward Into llolkar t country; while lesser bodies, at ting 
In concert with Sdndiah s forces, pressed upon it from the General, Jlalwa 
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and the Dcccan. Colonel Murray, -with two European and six native regi- 
ments, about six thousand men, was to nd\ance from Guzcrnt; while Colonel 
Monson, with the 7Glh regiment and four battalions of sepoys, about three 
thousand men, moved upon Jycnagui,m order to'mcnaco the rcarofllol- 
kar’s mam army, which was ravaging the country in that neighbourhood. 
i3d April. These movements had the effect of inducing thcMahratta chief to 
lelreat, which he did to the westward, with extraordinary rapidity, while 
icth woy General Labe, follow ing m his footsteps, carried by assault the im- 
portant fort of Rampoora, and expelled the enemy from all Ins possessions 
m that pari ofllindostan So completely was Government impressed wotli 
the idea, that llolbar could nowhere face the British troops, and that a short 
campaign at the close of the rainy season w ould effectually reduce his pow cr, 
that the troops on its commencement were every where withdrawn to their 
original stations; General Labciclurncd to his cantonments near Delhi, while 
Colonel Monson was left at Malw a, above two hundred miles m advance, in a 
position which it was thought would effectually preclude the possibility of 
the predatory chieftain’s return into llindostan (1) 
able con. Rolkar’s conduct now demonstrated that lie was intimately ac- 
rraVnfCM ( I uainlc ^ w , ith the art of war, the principles of which are often as 
Fawcett in thoroughly understood hy illiterate chieftains, to whom native 
cm"i r1 ’ sagacity and practical experience have unfolded them, as by those 
wdio have most learnedly studied the enterprises of others Rapidly con- 
centrating Ins desultory bands, he fell with ah overwdiclmingforcc, as soon as 
the decline of the rainy season W ould admit of military operations, upon Co- 
lonel Monson ’s division; while a subordinate force, h\e thousand strong, 
made a diversion by an irruption mto the province of Bundclcund. A British 
udM.y.isoi detachment, under Colonel Smith, of three hundred men, was 
there almost entirely cut off by the sudden attach of these freebooters, and 
W'lth it six guns and a considerable quantity of ammunition captured, a dis- 
grace which was the more sensibly felt, as Colonel Fawcett, who, w T ith five 
battalions, lay within a few miles, and had, by imprudently separating Ins 
infantry from lus artillery, brought about this disaster, instead of attempting 
to avenge it, commenced a retreat. Such was the consternation produced by 
this unwanted calamity, that it was only by the firm countenance and in- 
trepid conduct of Captain Bailhc, who commanded a small subsidiary force 
at Banda, the capital, in the southern poilion of the province, that subordi- 
nation w r as maintained, and the Mahrallas at length retired, finding a further 
advance hazardous, leaving their couise every where marked by conflagra- 
tion and rum (2) 

Advance or This disgrace was but the prelude to still greater misfortunes, in 
Monson s which, however, the high character and undaunted courage of the 
division British troops remained untarnished Colonel Monson, having been 
joined by the troops under General Don which had captured Rampoora — 
which raised his force to aboutfour thousand men, with fifteen guns, besides 
idh Juno three thousand irregular horse — advanced through the strong pass 
of Mokundra, which commanded the entrance through the mountains into 


fl) lord Wellesley to Secret Committee, June, 
1804 Well IJcsp iv 115, 127. ' o 

" Hie necessity of repelling Hollar’s banditti 
from tbe frontier of Hindostan, and of reducing 
hun to a peoceablo conduct, mil not lend to any 
serious interruption of peace, and will probably 
tend to consolidate our connexion with Scindinh 
Tbe commander in chief/with the greater part of 


tbe main army in llindostan, lias returned to tbo 
cantonment of Cnwnpore, and my attention is now 
directed to tbe desirable object of withdrawing the 
i vhole armj-from the field, and reducing the inilltnry 
charges ” — Lor . d Wklleslsv to I oed C.STLirxxon, 
9th July 1804, If'ell Dap iv 131 
(2) Colonel Cawcelt's Desp. 22d May, 1804. 
W r cll. Desp iv 72,73,75, 127 
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ICndoitah from the wcatwnrd fMd, contrary to the directions of General Laic, 
who bad stationed him only to protect that {kQlc, Still pushing on fifty milts 
* i fartlier, carried by assault iho Important fortress of Ilengltiiguih, 
t strfmgbold of llolkir s, though garrisoned Ire eleven hundred of his bat 
troops Th6 Mahratta chief tnoumhlld lay at Malwt with Ida whole disposable 
form, which exceeded forty thousand men ; and of whom twenty thousand 
■were disciplined Infantry, with one hundred and sixty gurrt With tills im- 
menso body he rapidly approached tho English general j and the exaggerated 
rumours Which preceded his march as to the strength Of the llahraua bolt, 
Impressed the latter with the Me* that he had no chance of safety bnt in an 
Immediate retreat Colonel Murray who, with a powerful force Including Ilf 
teed hundred Europeans, was to hare ad ran red from the Cnrerit into ruch a 
position *s to hare been able to render bim assistance if required, bed, instead 
of performing bis part of the general plan, been unfortunately Induced to fall 
back{ and thus Honscm was left alone to withstand tlio whole shock of Ilol- 
knr s force Ills troops, however, though not q fourth part of tho enemy In 
point of number, were highly disciplined, admirably equipped, and inured to 
rlfctory \ and, by a daring advance upon the Mahratta chief, especially when 
emharmsed with gelling bis Immense artillery arrow the Chumbal river, 
then Swoln Iry rains, he might perhaps here aeldoved as decisive iuceew, as, 
With a similar numerical Inferiority, Wellington and Lalys obtained at Aaaayo 
anil Laswarooff) 

<™^u- Put it then appeared of what importance Is mltiliryskllJanulmertl 
*2. resolution in Indian warfare, and bow much the brilliant career of 
Lord Wellesley 4 * victoria had been dependent on the daring energy, which, 
* selling the initiative, never lost it till tho enemy was datroyed II onion Was 
tu brave as any olllrer in the English army second to none in undaunted va 
four at storming a breach, but ho wanted the rarer -quality of moral jhtropl 
dlty, and tho power of adopting great designs on his own responsibility On 
the 6th July, Ilolkar was engaged id croasing the Chumbul j the fortunate mo- 
ment of attack never to be recalled was allowed to escape, and two days afler 
wards the English .general commenced his retreat lie did what 
ordinary bilkers would have done at Assay®, when It was ascertained Steven- 
son s division could not come dp and what was the result? In a few hour* 
the subsidiary horse, now four thousand strong, which eas left to obaervo 
tho enemy, wai enveloped by clouds of the Mahratta cavalry, and, after a 
bloody struggle, cut to pieces with their gallant commander, Lieutenant Lu- 
can, whoso individual heroism long averted the disaster The Infantry and 
•***■** guns roll rod without molestation to the strong Molcnndra passj 
»nd several attocks ml do by llolkir on the outposts statlonod there, were 
repulsed with gnat slaughter Dapairing, however, after the 
recent disaster, of being able to make rood the pass against the enemy when 
his Infantry and numerous artillery should come up, Utmsou resumed his 
retreat, a few dati after, to Kotah, and from thence to IlampOora, with great 
precipitation Such Were the obstacles presented by tho horrible state of tho 
toads and tneasant rains, during the latter part of this Journey (5), that' the 
whole guns, fifteen in number, were abandoned, and fell Into tlm enemy's 
bands 

ho Sooner was Central Lake apprised of the common cement of this re- 
treat, than he dispatched two fresh battalkms and tlireo thousand irregular 

(0 L»r4 Uli • Arraul. YTrfL Dm*, t Ml. JW W Brtlrj-t Stow Gmtlb* liR I 

». S3e.twd.ir nr ns. Sl»,«e 

(>) Uli’i A nn u m . WrS Drrf r Ml. 
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h° rsc icinforcc his lieutenant ; and w ilh such expedition did they 
thr Danuns athance, tlml llic\ readied Rnmpoora a feu dajs after the retiring 
concliiMou column had aimed there. Still Monson deemed it impossible to 
oniicrt- ma j vC a stand ; and, on the 2Jst August, after leaving a suflicicnl 
An? garrison in that fortress, lie resumed lifs march fot the British fron- 
tier. On the day following, his piogiess was stopped by the Baunns rncr, 
which was so swelled by tbe lams as to be no longer fordable; and during 
the delay occasioned by this obstacle, the whole of the cncmj’s force nrrncd 
close to the Bulisli detachment. Their situation was now truly fughlful:m 
their front w as a rngmg torrent, m then rear twenty thousand horsemen, 
contiuuallv receiving fresh accessions of sticnglh m infaniiy and guns, as 
they successively came up. The rncr bat mg at length become fordable, four 
aim ahj battalions crossed over, and the enemy J seeing his advantage, im- 
mediately commenced a furious attack on flic single battalion and pickets, 
winch now remained alone on the oilier side. W'lth such heroic constancy, 
how ever, was this unequal contest maintained by these hi ate men, that they 
not only tcpulscd the whole attacks made upon them, hut, puisuing their 
success, caplin cd several of the enemy’s guns; an c\cnl which clearly de- 
monstrated w bat results might bat c follow ed the adoption of a v igorous offen- 
sive m the outset, when the troops were undiininishcd m strength and 
utihioken in spmt (1) As it was, howeicr, this little phalanx, being unsup- 
ported, was unable to follow' up its success, and, in the course of falling hack 
to the rncr and effecting their passage, had to sustain an arduous conflict, 
and expel icnced a frightful loss 

Meanwhile Captain Nicholl, with the treastuc of the army and six com- 
panies of sepov s, w bo had been first ferried nci oss, pi occedcd to Khooshalghur, 
wheic they were attacked by a large body of ScmdialCs tioops, who with the 
chaiaclcrislic faithlessness and rapacity ofMahinltas, assailed then allies in 
then distress in hope of plundci, and being heal ofi, openly joined llolkar’s 
camp Almost all the mcgular horse, which had come up to Hampoora, soon 
after deseiled to tlic cncni) ; and even some companies of scpojs, shaken by 
the horrors of the retreat, abandoned then colours and followed their 
example, though m general the conduct of these faithful ti oops was cxcmplai y 
iw. An; m the extreme. Abandoned by Ins horse, Colonel Monson, on bis 
loule from Ivliooshalghur to the British frontier, foimed his whole men into 
an oblong square, with the ammunition and bullocks m the centre, and m 
that order retieated for sev cral daj s almost alw ays fighting w ilh the enemy, 
and surrounded by fifteen thousand indefatigable boi semen, who were con- 
stantly repulsed with invincible constancy by the rolling fire of the sepoj r s. 
At length, however, this vigorous puisuit was discontinued, the Turn airay 
of the British dissolved as they entered then own 4ciritoiies, gieal numbers 
polished of fatigue or by tbe sword of tbe pursuers, others allowed themselv es 
to fall into the hands of, the enemy, and the sad lemnant of a brilliant division, 
which had altogether musicicd, with its reinfoi cements on the lctieat (2), 
six thousand regular and as many nregulai troops, now i educed to a thou- 
sand or twelve hundred men, without cannon or ammunition arrived at Agra 
in a scattered and disorderly mannci about the end of August 

fb’rmTntt- Then Mas sccn m clear colours the piecarious tenure by which 
the" wme * our era P irc m f nc *ia is held, and the indispensable necessity of 
or India. ° those vigorous measures m former times, which, to an inexpe- 
rt) Colonel Monsmi's Desp VV'cll Desp iv 190 Well Desp. v 289,292 Lord Wellesley W Secret 
{i) Colonel Monson** Desp 2(1 Sept 1801 Well Committee, \ , 333, 343, 

Desp. ,v 199 Lord Lake’s Desp Jnh, 1,1805. , , 
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ricowl observer, might mr Iho upeel of rashness The ovehhrow.of 
llonsoD* division resounded through ffindostan from sea to tot Crest as 
had beem the diverts of the retreat, they wo mtgnlded by the rotco of 
frmc, rrer reuiy to augment tlio extent of public and private calsmltj; and 
ibe sinister report* of the native powers, whose wishes, father to their 
though Is, represented tho British empire in Asia as tottering to its fall The 
ccneral consternation was Increased by the cruelties exercised by nolhar on 
the prisoners of all descriptions who fell Into hb hands ; the Europeans were 
immediately put to dcotli, and the nail res who refused to enter his aerrler, 
mutilated In the most shoeing manner Every whore an alarming ferments- 
tlon was apparent The conduct of several of tho allied states was such as to 
aQord just grounds to distrust their Oddity; that of others was verging on 
open hostility SdndJth, io far from acting up to the spirit, or oven letter of 
hb alliance , was secretly intriguing, and even publicly assisting the enemy 
the Itajah of Dhnrtporo, already repenting of hb recent treaty, vraa support 
log him with hb treasures and bis arms the spirit of disaffection was found to 
have spread to some of the chiefs of tho Dritish newly acquired provinces (f) 
eren the fidelity of the sepoys was not every where proof against the sedue 
lions or threats of the enemy and that general dctpondency prevailed which 
Is to often at once the forerunner and the cause of public calamity i 

rwr— * But tbe British government In India was at that period in the 

r £.' h r£— - hands of men whom no reverse could daunt, whose energy and 
j^!v* foresight were equal to any emergency Generously resolving to 
take their fall ihare In tho responsibility of all the measures which 
had turned out so unfortunately ; -determining to screen the commander 
from all blame, oven for those details of execution which were necessarily 
entrusted to himself j they act rigorously to atom the progress of disaster (2) 
The causes which had led to it were obvious it was4he revenring the prin- 
ciples which bad produced the triumphs of Delhi and Laswaree These glo- 
rious dayi were the nsolt of striking with an adequate force at the heart of 
the encmyH power, and suspending, or even negieetiug, all minor conri- 


(l) Lard lak la kari W ettaatoy Jaly 1 HOI. 
Lw4 Wtfl. la Oa—i*L L»X* toy«. II HOI Ibid. 
Jr tu 

(1) *• Iron lb* S nt kmr ot Crdoato >iw' 
Rtraal, ntd Wai-yda AVrl l ariiy ta Yard Laka. 
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derations to accomplish that grand object; the present misfortunes were the 
consequence of attaching from four different quarters at once, with forces 
inadequate to victoi y, if singly brought into notion, trusting for success to 
theircombincd operation, and adiancmgonc column, smgleand unsuppoi ted, 
into the heart of the cnemj ’s power. The British \ ictorics had been the i csull 
of tlic slialcgy which caused Napoleon to triumph at Ulm and .Icna their 
misfortunes, of the system which, for twenty years, had chained disaster to 
the Austrian standard. Wellesley resohed instantly to icturn to this en- 
lightened plan of operations, fiom which, in an e\il hour, under the influence 
of undue contempt of the enemy , he had departed ( 1 ) “ The success of your 
noble triumphs of last year,” said he to Loid Lake, “ proceeded clnclly from 
your vigorous system of attach. lnc\cry war the natnc states will always 
gam courage m proportion as we shall allow them to attack us, and I know 
that you will always bear this principle m mind, especially against such a 
power as Ilolkar.” 

Advance of Proceeding m these just and manly principles, every exertion w as 
Ddw' r 0 made to rcmfoice the mam army under Lord Lake, then lying at 
Cawniporc, and pul it into a condition speedily to take the field It was full 
time that some dccisnc etfort should he made to rclrieAC affairs, for the Bn- 
Sfpt » tisli empire m Ihndoslan was, in truth, m a \ cry critical situation. 
Rapidly following up Ins success, Ilolkar pursued the remains of the beaten 
army to the hanks of the Jumna; and on the British cavalry under Lord Lake 
approaching Ins position, they drew off; the infantry and guns taking the 
direction of Delhi, while the horse engaged the attention of the English troops 
oet » by endeavouring to cut off their baggage On the 8lh of October the 
enemy’s mam force armed before the imperial city, and summoned the gar- 
rison, consisting only of one battalion and a half of sepoys, with a few' ir- 
regulars, to surrender, while bis emissaries used cAeiy exei lion to excite the 
native chiefs m the Doab to molt against then European maslcis, and with 
such success as seriously embarrassed the operations of l|ie British army, es- 
pecially m the Mlal article of obtaining supplies (2) 

His irpuljc For seven days Ilolkar continued before Delhi, battering its c\- 
ond retreat icnsiAeand ruinous w alls with the utmost Aigour; hut such aahs 
oct ro the resolution of the little garrison under Colonels Ochleilony and 
Burn, that they not only lepulscd repealed assaults, hut, sallying forth, car- , 
ried a battery which was violently shaking the rampart, and spiked the guns 
At length the Mahraltas, despairing of storming the city, and intimidated by 
the approach of Lord Lake with the Bengal army, raised the siege, and re- 
°rt is tired by slow marches through the hills m the direction ofDicG 
The English general had now the fairest prospect of bringing the enemy’s 
whole force to action, with every chance of success, for the prodigious tram 
of artillery, which accompanied him rendered his retreat very slow; and ten 
thousand infantry and three thousand cavalry, including about lw r o thousand 
five hundred Europeans, followed the British standards Bui a total failure 
of supplies, arising from the disaffection or treachery of the nalne chiefs, by 
ocl is whom they were to have been furnished, rendered it impossible to 

o« 3i continue the pursuit for some days, and during that time Holkar 

got out of the reach of immediate attack, and, crossmg the Jumna with his 
whole force, proceeded to ravage the country, and stir up resistance to the 
English beyond that river. Suddenly recrossing it, however, with his ca^ ’ 

/ 

(l) Lord Wellesley to Lord Lake, Sept. 11,1804 (2) AA ell. Desp, v, 293, 297 , 

AV«I1 Desp iv. 207, and 191, 182. 
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. MP n, few dir* after, lw .dnnecd by fotred m.rthef to attack Colonel 
S™ iL, with n detachment, had been «>t to Soraohsmpore, after the 
ruirtfat of tbo enemy from tho neighbourhood of Delhi 0 ) 

, Gcncrtd.Ttow Lord Lnlc, upon this made t corresponding dlrlslon 
SS" nfhlsforee rnttinghlrnseHatUioheadoflheborsearllUery, two 
thousand rerelryTirad flflaeuliundred Ught-anncai Infantry, be pnrauad in 
Suolkar '.Torse on llot ono tide of tho rirer will® Gtn.nl ten, «iUj 
iuhtihonkand Infinity, « thourend caralry, and eighteen guns, was enlru.led 
U* of .(ticking hi. foot soldier. and artillery on Ih. other 
7„ V, That pdl.nl officer, haring at length, by great , exertions, obtained 
rtmihllo mopUo*. eoramtnctd Ida march from Delhi, and on the i.Tth 
fsoremb-rr eamo^up with the iUhralta annj, consisting of twenty font ■ batta- 
lio^nfrarular Infantry, . hundred and rixty pieces of cannon, and three 
thonJnd Irregular hone. In all there twenty Are thonaand men Tld. for- 
midable force tea. drawn up with considerable aim, In a atrong position, 
wtlh tire It loft reatlng on the fortrea. of Meg, their right upon a walled Tillage, 
•treated tm a height about two mDea dlatantt an extenslre morttaa, altogether 
irnnaareblc. corcred the greater part of their front, e largo expanse of wntar 
oroteeled from attach U» whole of their rear; while llrelr Immense ortlllery 
wa> ao diapered at to beor with a concentric Ore on the narrow lathmoa by 
Uhlch alonelhdr line eoold ho aaaalled (S) 

- Rowaye daunted by them formldablo obstacle., Conoral Fraser resolrod to 
mite the attaei on tire following morning At daybreat the troop, adranml 
to the ehakge, headed by tiro rmconqnereble 70th, letl on by th.l general in 
noraon They had to mate a long circuit round the inrrr.se before they 
reached the point at which tt could bo paired during lire whole of which 
■they were exposed to a galling cannonade in Ilant from the enemy .artillery, 
which as they epproacliod the btbmns leading to the Tillage became 
dreadfully rerere Bulbing Impetoondy on, howrsreT, the 70th, followed by 
tho nitlre Irrtinlry, ascending the bill, .termed tbe rill.ge with IrreshtlWe 
gallantry From tbe rltUge, General Frarer ad ran cod upon tire main body of 
tho enemy, who faced about, and were now posted between tbe mores, and 
the late, with Hie fort of DIeg In their rear, and rerere] hrigbta, croirned 
with artillery to defend tbe approach to It, Interspersed In llie interrening 
apace. Such, howeaer, sraa the rigoor of the ettiet led by Fraser and 
Henson, that, though the enormona baUeriea cf the enemy played arttli a 
concentric Ore of round, chain, and grape .hot, on tbe adducing column Jt 
pushed on through thcawful atorm, carrying ercry thing before It from right 
to left of the cncmyi whole posttlnn, and alormlng iriccrasfully all the 
batteries, droro them at length, In utter confusion, Into the fortress of Meg. 
Not hing bot tho hcary Ore from 1U ramparts presented tlio atholo artillery 
of the enemy, In the Odd, from being captured as llwas,eighty-reren guns 
and twenty four tumbrels were Ulan | two thousand men fell on the Odd, anti 
great numbers perished In the late. Into which they had Dad to arold Hie 
Moody retires of tho English caailry The British loss area .boot wren 
hundred tilled and wounded , among the Uttar of whom war the hrero 
Ccneret Fraser, to whose decision and intrepidity the success was In a great 
degree ow Ing t while Colond Uonsou, tho reeond in eommiDd who .ueceriM 
to the direction of the army upon hh fall, amply demonstrated by Ids shut 
and hrarexy, that his form® misfortunes had not been owlog to any watt 
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of heroic courage. Among the guns taken, were, to the inexpressible delight 
of the soldiers as well as of that hi aA e man, thirteen of those w Inch had been 
lost in the late calamitous reheat (1). 

Wfat of"' 1 While this important success was gamed over the infantry and 
iioikar nt , artillery of Ilolkai , a triumph equally decisive attended the ope- 
IST, rations of Lord Lake in person against lus cavalry That enter- 
prising chief having, as alicady mentioned, ciossed the Jumna an llh ten 
i 7 «. Nov thousand horse, made for a ford of the Ganges near Hurdwar, with 
the design of carrying the war into Rolulcund, and the provinces beyond 
that river. No sooner, however, did lie learn that Lord Lake, with a chosen 
body of cavalry, was mai clung against him, than he suddenly changed Ins 
course, and flying down thcDoab by rapid marches, reached Furruchabad 
Nov, ic on the evening of the dGlli Non ember. Rapid, however, as weie 
the movements of the Maliralta chief, they were exceeded by those of the 
English general, who, liaung crossed the Jumna m pursuit on the dst No- 
vember, continued to follow Ins indefatigable adversary with such Aigour 
for the next seventeen days, that he not only effectually prevented lnm from 
devastating the country, except m the immediate line of retreat, but kept 
constantly at the distance only of a single march in Ins rear Du'nng the 
whole of this period, both armies marched Iwcnlv-lhiec or twenty-four 
miles daily, even under the huimng sun of Rindoslan At length, on the 
evening of ihedGlh November, Lord Lake received intelligence that Ilolkai, 
after having been repulsed in an attack on Fullehgliur, had encamped for 
the night under the Avails of Foiuiuckadad, twenty-nine miles distant Though 
the troops had already marched thirty miles on that day, Lord Lake imme- 
diately formed the lcsolulion of making a forced march m the night, and 
surprising the enemy in their camp before daybreak on the folloAvmg morn- 
ing (2) 

No sooner was the order to move delivered to the troops at nightfall, than 
all fatigues were forgotten, and, instead of lying doAvn to rest, they joyfully 
Nov i- prepared to resume their march during the sultry hours and thick 
daikness of an Indian night The fires m the enemy’s camp, and the accurate 
information of the guides, conducted them direct to the ground Avlnch the 
' Mahratlas occupied As they approached the camp, the utmost silence Avas 
observed in the British columns, the horse artillery only were moved to the 
front, and advanced slowly and cautiously to within range of then tents 
All Avas buried in sleep m the Mahratta lines, the watch-fires had almost all 
burned out, and a fewdroAVsy sentinels alone an ere A\atchmg in the east for 
the first appearance of daAvn Suddenly the guns opened upon them, and 
the sleeping army was loused by the rattle of grape-shot falling in the tents 
among the horses, and through the bivouacs So complete was the surprise, 
so universal the consternation, that very little resistance Avas attempted. 
Before the squadions could be formed, or the horses in many places un- 
picketcd, the British dragoons were upon them , and Avell, m that hour, did 
the sabres of the 8th, 27th, and 29th, avenge the savage cruelty of Holkar’s , 
followers upon the captives m Monson’s retreat The enemy were throAvn 
into irretrievable confusion by this impetuous attack , and, rushing promis- 
cuously out of the camp, fled in all directions, holly pursued by the British 
and native horse Great numbers were slam in the pursuit, as an ell as on 
the field, and still more abandoned their colours, and dispersed, deeming the 


( 1 ) Monson’s Dcsp Not 14,1801 AVell Dcsp (2) Lord Lake’s Dcsp I8lh Nov. 1801. AVcl. 
1V 233, 236. Lord Lake’s Despi Ibid, v, 298, 301. Dosp iv. 240 
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rJU# c 0 f UoIUr hopeless, after so dedslvo an overthrow Of the mighty boil 
which h*H so Ulely swept like a torrent over Ilindostan, a few thousand horse 
adT escaped with their leader aero* the Jumna, and joined the defeated 
remain* of their Infantry within tho walb of Dleg Ilolkir himself was on the 
point of falling Into the hands of tic British dragoons, and owed his escape 
entirely to tho accidental explosion of an ammunition waggon, which, almost 
by a mirado, blew his pursuers off their hones, while he hlmscH paased 
unhurt Of the victors, tho greater part had ridden seventy miles during the 
preceding twenty-four hours, when they took up their ground after the pur 
soit(i) besides lighting the whole of Uolkar’s cavalry i an achievement far 
exceeding any thing recorded of the boasted celerity of Napa! fen i tqoodronj, 
and which Is probably unparalleled in modern war 

, Colonel Monson, whoso rigour and brarery In the field, was fir 
SST** from being accompanied by a similar degree of capacity and resoln- 
Uon In leading an army, bad formed the deaJgn of retreating after the vle- 
pm »x tory of Dlcg to Muttra for supplioa, of which hjs troops stood much 
in need, ami Which were procured with eitrcme difficulty, owing to the 
hostile disposition of the inhabitants In the country, and arrlred there on Uw 
20lh November But Lord Lake, who at once perceived the prejudicial effect 
Trhkh such a retrograde movement after a bottle would bare, bygirlng the 
u enemy a plausible ground to represent It as a defeat. Immediately 
required to the spot, and reinforcing the Infantry with his rictorlons cavalry, 
tgiin mored forward bis whole army, and proceeded In the direction of Dieg, 
where the broken remains of llolkar’s army aero now gll assembled -On the 
4th, the troops arrlred under tho walb of that fortress; and operations were 
commenced against It as soon as (be battering train came up from Agra, which 
©«.«. arrlred on the 8lh The siege was prosecuted with the utmost ae- 
tirity, and a breach haring been pronounced practicable, the, lines around 
dm. a. the town were first stormed by the 70th regiment, and on the day 
following tho fortress Itself surrendered at discretion By thb Important 
blow the whole of ilolkar’a remaining artillery, amounting to eighty pieces, 
many of than of rery beary calibre, with Immense stores of ammunition, 
■were taken but that redoubtable chief himself escaped with four thousand 
hone, and took refuge In BiuavroaE (2), the Rajah of ahlcb, Rdnjeet Sing 
had daring the last three months treacherously embraced hb cause, and 
deserted the DritbU alliance 

Nothing remain od to complete thb glorious contest but the reduc- 
■' ■ lion of thb celebrated fortress; an object become of the highest 
t »- importance, both on account of tho signal treachery of tho Rajah, 
who, on the first reverse, had violated hb pledged faith to tho Company, by 
whom ho had been loaded with benefits, and of Its containing tho person and 
last resources of Ilolkar, who had waged so desperate a contest with tho Bri 
tUh forces. Thither, accordingly, Lord Lake moved immediately after tbo 
fill of Bleg; and the haltering train haring lpeedlly made a breach in tho 
jm. ►«*•*- walls, the assault took place In the evening of the Olh January 
The water in the ditch proved exceedingly deep and, during the time spent 
in throwing In fascine*, tbo troops were exposed to a most destructive fire 
from the rampart on the opposite side. At length, liowever they succeeded 
T In pasting over but all thdr efforts to gain the summit of the breech proved 
ineffectual. The will, which was of tough mud, was Imperfectly rulnod ; the 
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jim 2 x scaling laddeis were found to be too shoi t , and, aflcr sustaining a 
very hca\y loss, tbe Hoops were compelled to return to their trenches A 
second storm, some dajs aflci wards, met with still less success, the lime 
men reached the edge of the ditch, but it proved to be so broad and deep that 
j an 3 j all attempts to fill it up were fruitless, and, after sustaining for 
aboae an hour a dieadful fire within pistol-shot from the lamparts, the as- 
saulting column was again obliged to retire An attempt was soon after made 
by the whole of Holhar’s remaining cavaliy, and that ofMccr Khan, another 
noted Mahratta freebooter (1), to cut off a valuable convoy on its w r ay from 
*Multra to the British camp. The convoy wulh its coloring force was hard be- 
set, by an immense body of cavalrj, in a village, when the approach of the 
27lh light dragoons, and, a regiment of nalne horse, enabled them to sally 
'out and totally rout the assailants Mcer,Khan’s equipage with all Ins arms 
and a complete suit of armour fell into the hands of the Mctors. 

Kcprnied The siege w as now r prosecuted with fresh vigour by the English 

Tllmrtporr, army, which was reinforced by a division fi\ e thousand strong from 
"repuurf 6 Bombay, which raised the besieging force to twenty thousand men; 
** w’lnle the efforts of the besieged, who were greatly eleiated by their former 
success, were proportionally increased It w r as soon discoveied that the 
tfoops of the Rajah w r ere amongst the bravest and most resolute of Ilindoslan, 
comprising, m addition to tbe'remnant of Holkar’s followers, the Jais, or 
military caste of Bhurlpore, who yielded to none m Asia the palm of resolu- 
Feb 20 i tion and valour After a month’s additional operations, the breach 
was deemed sufficiently wide to warrant a third assault, which was made by 
the 7oth and 76lh regiments, supported by three sepoy battalions, under Co- 
lonel Don , while two other subordinate attacks were made at the same time, 
•one on the enemy’s trenches outside the town, and another on the Bcem- 
Naram gate, w r hich it w r as thought might be carried by escalade The attack 
on the trenches proved enlnely successful, and they were carried, w'llh all 
their artillery, by Captain Grant; but the other two sustained a bloody ic- 
pulse The scaling ladders of the parly destined to attack the gate wrnre found 
to be too short,* or were destroyed by the terrible discbaiges of giape which 
issued from its defences, and, despite all their effoits, the brave 75th and 
76th were forced dowm with dreadful slaughter from the breach They weie 
ordered out again to the assault, but the troops were so staggered by the 
frightful scene, that they refused to leave their trenches, and the heroic 
ste <mu, 12th regimentof sepoys marched past them with loud cheers to the 

vii p it breach Such w r as the vigour of their onset, that they redched the 

summit in spite of every obstacle, and the Bi itish colours Avere seen for a few 
minutes waving on the bastion, while the 76lh, stung with shame, again ad- 
vanced to the assault The bastion proved to be separated by a deep ditch 
from the body of the place, and the guns from tbe neighbouring ramparts 
enfiladed the outwork so completely, that the valiant band, after losing half 
their numbers, w r ere m the end driven dowm the breach, weeping with gener- 
ous indignation at seeing the prize of them heroic valoui thus torn from 
Feu 2 i them The attempt was renewed on the following day wulh n6 bet- 
ter success The whole of tbe European infantry m the army, about two 
thousand five hundred strong, with three battalions of native infantry, wrnre 
employed m the assault, under the command of Colonel Monson Such, how r - 
ever, was the height and difficulty of the bieach, and such the resolute re- 
sistance opposed by the enemy, that all their efforts proved unsuccessful 1 A 

^ i 

(1)1 oid Lake’s Dcjp. Jan. 10, SI, 23, ltf05 AUH D, i\ , 201, 267 
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nnrobfT <mlr «°W monat .brrast, from the m)W» * Jo ruined 

rTt of Ihc wUi *nd, .. thtj P»*lKd op, Ihej «rte amh^oiSdn-los. of 
_ mm In nlecra br combmtlbla thrown *mtm 5 thro bj tbo be- 
,Cd while Ihefewwlwrr.ched tholopjrmnrq,t olTby rUKtoga of 
which poured In by rcron 6rt from either ride (I), After tjm hohn 
SJLtd inttib monSrnu urf WU™ " hW ' 

^wwere performed on both rides, (he troops wert drawn off end, «ftef , < 
I^weehTTfopcn trenches, nf fonr desperate ksndtjjwhlch cast •bort 
thonsand brave men, the native colours ftfl) wired on the wills of 

Dhurtpore.^^ ^ howerer, the British troop* htd, v at the dose of tbdr 
mTHIT loop career of victory, met with this pnexpected'cheek, yet man/ 
tea Km-* concurred ti recommend submhsion to the hitherto tn£ 
»foZ|!£ wbdued Rajah. Ills territory w*j wholly occupied by the enemy 
•* Pfc - rt - hu resources cnl otT ; his itorei tod magazines rapidly diminishing 
^ ertu if be should bo to fortunate ^as to withstand a repetition of tbo « 
furious t?**ulU from which he had »o recently and barrow ly escaped, he wjS 
-well aware that, by the slower, bnt more certain process of blockade ami fa 
mine he would tn the end Inevitably bo reduced On the other hand, raid ^ 
ous consideration!, equally forcible, ctraenrred In recommending an aceom-* 
modadon with the perfidious Rajah to the Engliih Government. Though 
Sdrxllah had, In the outset of the negotiation,* consented to the cession of 
Gwalior and Cohod, with Its adjacent territory, to the Company, and even * 
r*. »*. signed a treaty In which they were formally ceded to them, yet he 
had never been reconciled to the lois of that Important fortress md, from 
the Gnt moment that hostilities commenced with Hollar, It became evident 
that he was waiting only for a favourable moment to cofoe to an open rup- 
ture with the English Gove rn ment, or take advantage of Us difficulties to 
obtain (heir restitution Troops undeV his banner had openly attacked (he 
escort of the treasure in Colonel Henson's retreat; the language of his court 
had been so menacing the conduct of his government so suspicious, that not 
only had a long and angry negotiation taken place with thd keting Resident, 
hut General \\ ellesley had been directed to more the subsidiary fora? in the 


Peecan, right thonsand strong, to the Iron tier of Sdudlah's territories. The 
prince himself, who was a weak, sensual man, had fallen entirely udder the 
government of his minister and father-in-law, Surajee Row Ghaulka, a man 
of tho most proQlgile character, who was indefatigable in his endeavours to 
embroil his master with the British government. Under the Influence of these 
violent counsels, matters ‘were fast approaching a crisis the cession of Gwi 
llor was openly required, with menaces of Joining the enemy if tbo demand 
were not acceded to and at length be announced a determination to inter- 
fere as an armed mcdUtor between Hollar and the English, and moved a 


large force to tho neighbourhood of Bh art pore to support his demands during 
its long-protracted siege. Tho conduct of the Rajah of Rerar had also become 
extremely questionable; hostilities, evidently exdled by him, had already 
taken place in the Cuttack and Bundricnnd; and symptoms began openly to 
appear inalt quarters, of tbal general disposition to throw olTthe British au- 
thority, which naturally arose from the exaggerated reports which bad been 
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PracnwHi. 'tinder the influence of those concurring motnes, on both sides, 
of cburi* 1 * there was little difficulty of coming to an accommodation with the 
r° rc Rajah cf Bhurtpolc. ' The English government became sensible of 
the expediency Of abandoning their declared intention of punishing him by 
the total loss of his dominions foi his unpardonable defection, and limiting 
their resentment to the reduction of his mihlaiy powei and ability to do 
further mischief;. while he saw the necessity of abandoning the alliance of 
. Holkar, and expclhngdnm fiom bis dominions The lei ms ultimate!} agreed 
lo,*al the cainestsUil of the enemy, were, that the Rajah should paj twenty 
lacs of rupees, by instalments, in four yeais , that he should never hold any 
correspondence with the enemies of IhcRiilish power, w'hctlicr in Em ope 01 
Asia, and that, as a security for the faithful perfoimarice of these conditions, 
Ami i 7 he’ should forthwith surrender one of Ins sons as a hostage, and 
make over the forlrcs“s of Dieg to the Biitish troops, and submit any difference 
he might have with any other pow r er to their aibitialion, and obtain fiom 
them a guaianleefor his remaining possessions These conditions appealed 
"to the Govcmor-gencial and council to be honouiable to the British arms, 
and to prov ide for the main object of the present contest, v iz , the sepaiation 
of the Rajah of Bhurtporc from Ilolkar’s interests, and the se\ ciing of the 
latter chieftain from the resources which Ins fortresses and treasures afforded. 
Hay 2 The treaty was, therefore, ratified by the Goa ernor-gcneral, and 
oh the day on which it w r as signed, the Rajah’s son ainved in the British 
camp, and Holkar w r as compelled to leave Bhurtporc (1) 
scimNnh 0 *" 5 As l ^ lc f° rces dus once formidable chieftain w’ere now reduced 
bring "x‘ ' to three or four thousand hoise, without either stores or guns, and 
fffp'T his possessions in every part of India had been occupied by the 
‘British troops, he had no alternative but to tlnow himself upon the protec-' 
lion of his ancient enemy, Scmdiah, wlio had lccenlly, under Ins fallicr- 111 - 
law’s counsels, appeared as ah armed mediator in lus favour. lie accordingly 
joined Scmdiah’s 'camp With his remaining followers immediately after his 
* expulsion from Bhurlpore The Mahralta horse had previously le-asscmbled 
m small bodies m the vicinity of that lowm, in consequence of the absence of 
the great bulk of the British cavalry, which had been detached fiom the giand 
ai my to slop the incursion of Meer Khan, who had Jnoken into the Doab, and 
Apai 1 was committing great devastations^ On the 1st April, Lord Lake, 
having received intelligence that a considerable body of the enemy had as- 
sembled m a position about sixty miles from Bhurtpore, made a forced rnaich 
to surprise them in their camp , and he was so foi lunate as to come up with, 
utterly rout, and disperse them, with the loss of a thousand slam, and return 
to his camp the same day, after 'a mai ch in twelve hours of fifty miles A few , 
Aprils days after, four thousand of the enemy, with a few r guns, were 
attacked by Captain Royle, m a strong position undci the walls of AdaU- 
luluaghur, and totally defeated, with the loss of their artillery and baggage. 
By these repeated defeats, the whole of this formidable predaloiy cavalry w r as 
dispersed or destroyed, with the exception of the small body which accom- 
panied Holkar into Scmdiah’s camp (2) ' - , 

operations Nor had the incursion of Meer Khan into Robilcund and the Doab, 
Bundc'i 10 '^’ or the detached efforts of the Mabrattas, in other quarters been 
against*" 1 * m ore successful The Rajahs of Koorkha and Kunkha, m the Cut- 
Mccr Khan tack, instigated by the Rajah of Berai, made an incursion into the 


(1) Lord Well, to Secret Committee, May, 180=. (2) Lord Wellesley to Secret Committee, 13tb 

Well Dcsp y H9, 15x, 198, 199. Maj, 1805, v, 155, 159. 
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imTX secretly Instigated iu chic* to revolt, in order to rive “mop lyelght^ 
dUh| b l^hUtimicdStcifcnUonJQfaToaroyiolkir^bajjr.onsiiihUdiTi • 
£,*£. don' In tbenuUeUud wme »acee»,in consequence of the ahsenee 
» . ■Lthfe*!e«eofBhurtpoTe, Jet it wa^mf short duration* 

of the Drl .^rtdderable British fo'ree ‘speedily redneed them to lub— 

The ■I l I ir »‘ dl m u WJJ . U pcricnc<rf from Ihe fcenrtlon M Moor Khali,' 
Sffil J RohHchrfd .1 tho h«d of Mm. .Mullen. | 
Mn lliO middle of Mmui? occnpltd In ofllal, UondJjiS "Ihrreregl-. 

“ " nf nriUBi tmTlhroo of oaUio Cone, wtr* lnumanud)- dtapatchoff, bj> 

Iain, from the griod^rmf brfote Btiurtpore, and mirt-bed with ra- 
T^rrlinirJ expedition to trot the memj Thcj tuftcS In time to rew^to. 
triord nti7 l |nte i n rf jhree hemdred aephjj, which itlU held good Uie 
fllr Ixrceetor, tho collectorfortl/e dfslricl, and cotrtpelledlbe enemy 
i *Ure MeerKban fled to T tho‘JillU, cl oseTy, pursued by the British horie, 
t0 \ftr General StnHb, who, .after a varielv of painful marches, cameapjwJtb*' 
nnaer the fcnemy in the beriming of iijrcb) and completely destroyed 
the flower td hli army and, on the fOith of the samo month, they 
. In-j a second defeat fronf Col&nel ftirn, pt theliead of thirteen hundred 
Irregular borne, and lost fll theft luggage Disbcirtened by~<h«A clistsloH, 
and Ondiog no (ibposRion to join him, as he had expected Jn the inhabilanti 
of Itohlicand, kleer Khan reUred aero** the Ganges by lb* fame ford byVhlch 
bebad drosied it, and after (ravening tho Doab. re-cr<med the Judina In the 
end ofilax'ch, baring, in thd course of his expedition, l&t half his force* (1) 
nr^um . b 0 sooner wu Umj treaty with the Rajah of Bhurtpore algried, than* 
w£3u. Lord Lake marched with hi i whole force to Valet Sdndiah's mof o- 
menu, whom Holkar bad Joined, Md effected a jnnclion with the 
detachment, under the command" of Colonel MartindelL Hill wily Rajah, 
finding tho nbole weight of the contest Hkelyto fall npon hfm, add that he 
had derived no solid support frdm Holkar 5 ! force, immediately retired from 
his advanced position, and oxprAsed an anxjoni Ind now aineere^dcslre for 
an accommodation. A long negotiation crimed. In theontset of which the 
demands of the haughty chieftain were lo'extraragant u to M utterly load- 
Vnivdb ln , and Lord \VcIlealey bequeathed it as his fast advice tg the Last In- 
1 _ afi dla IHreclbn and Board of Control, to make do peace with him, 6r 
“o j- any of the Uahratla cldds. Cut on inch terms as iblght maintain 

T.if* the povicr and reputation of the British Government, and deprive 

them of the means of conlinuing'the system »of plunder and •dcvastaUofl by* 
which their confederacy had hitherto been Dpbdd-(2Jj and Lord Cornwallis, 
his successor, having arrired, this great statesman was reUerrd from the card 
of sovereignty and embarked at Calcutta on lib return to England, amidst 
the deep regrets of all classes of the poople, learing a nabwt itn peris liable in 
the rolls alike of European and AslitJc fame (3) 


(t) Lfi Wtfltolry U Ir m t CmOlH, H«rrt 

nil wan ui,iu. 

( 1 ) “ AJrwrll | u ft, iaUrs dWtottlloB *»d 

f^*-7 kifc+a ml rUdar U I mmt mlabU IW 
M -will Ww toto. to tmm ia pr, .t«i 

»VUi lid IrKtnUtWdaBtn^nniui tk« 
1«rWU> ml Ufc-ltoto U WJ mi UJj ml 
rUWwrwrt, nm« m*lj W tw lan mm tr mt 
jm?m*i fn «ii n . W kM«wwr MifU b« tW n|Wnm 
»g»Wt*<rdi r — i ll » i .n rWiWi kkktift*- 


»rrt n la, ml wCrrfwj to Itohw tor— l ml illibb* 
>kW ftETUto ,UI4 b mU •dldu- 
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jUm* to tk* i >f B i i i»b mmi >IIbIiI;UiW-> 
tW torwSrt •* IU lAUfc OramnL — L»» 
W uiMl to SrmrH Caavto- JJ«* /b> IlSil 
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second , These principles, however, were nol equally impressed by pei- 
tion'and* sonal observation upon his successors The East India Company and 
Loni 1 Corn Board of Control,far removed fi om the scene of action, mainly 

solicitous about the husbanding of the national resources for the 
desperate contest with Napoleon in Europe, and unaware that a similar ne- 
cessity existed to uphold IhcBntish supremacy in the east, had directed the 
succeeding Governon-general to use his utmost efforts to bring the cosily and 
distressing contest with the Maliratla powers to an eaily termination Lord 

- Cornwallis, however, did not Inc to carry these instructions into effect The 
health of this distinguished nobleman, which had been declining before he 
left England, rapidly sunk under the heat and the labours of India, and he 
pxpired at Benares, on the bill October, wnllioul having brought the negotia- 
te" 1 of tl0Tls 10 a termination They were resumed in the same pacific 

r Bariow spirit by his succcssoi , Sir George Barlow r ' treaties were in No- 
Nov a3, isos member concluded with Scmdiah, arid with Ilolkar m the beginning 
Jan 7 . 180G- 0 f January These treaties were indeed honourable to the British 
arms , they provided an effectual barrier against the Mahralla invasions, and 
secured the peace of India for twelve years But Lord Wellesley’s principles 
pioved m the end to be well founded , pacific habits wore found to be incon- 
sistent with even a nominal independence on the part of these restless chief- 
tains, conciliation impossible, with men wdio had been inured to rapine by 
c centimes of violence. The necessity of thorough subjugation was at last ex- 
perienced , and it was then accomplished m the most effectual manner It 
was reserved for the nobleman who had been mostfieice in Ins" invectives 
upon Lord Cornw r alhs’s first war with .Tippoo, to complete, the conquest of 
theMahralta powers, foi a companion m arms of Wellington, to plant the 
, < British standard on the ivalls of Bhurlpoie (I) 

1 ‘Term B r or The principal articles m the treaty with Scmdiah were, that all 
sc?ndioi? th the conditions of the former treaty/ except in so far, as expressly 
anduoitar altered, were to continue in full force that the claim of the 
Company to Gwalior and Goliud should be abandoned by the British Govern-; 
ment, and the river Chumbul form the boundary of the two slates, from 
Kotah oh the west, to Gohud on the east, and Scmdiah was to relinquish all 
. claim to the countries to the northward of that nVer, and the British to the 

- soullr Yanous money payments, undertaken by the Company m the former 
treaty, w r ere by this one remitted; and the British agreed hot to restore to 
Ilolkar any of his possessions in the province of Malwa Ilolkar, driven to the 
banks of the Hypbasis, and in extreme distress, sent to sue for peace, which 
w as granted to him on the following conditions — That he should renounce 
all right to the districts of Rampoora and Boondee, on the north of the 
Chumbul, as w r ell as in Ko'onah and Bundelcund that he was to entertain no 
European m Ins employment, without the consent of the British Government, 

, and never admit Surajee Ghautka into his counsels or service Contrary to 
theearnest advice of Lord Lake, Sir George Barlow, the new go verb oi -'general, 
so far gratuitously modified these conditions to which the Maliratla chiefs had 
consented, as to restore the provinces of Rampoora and Boondee to Ilolkar, 
and to abandon the defensive alliance which had been concluded with the 
Rajah of Jypore This last measure w r as not adopted without the warmest re- 
monstrances oiftlie pait, both of Lord Lake and the abandoned Rajah, who 
observed to the British resident, wulh truth, “ that this was the first time, 

since the English Goyernment had been established m India, that it had been 

* 

r * ^ 
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taom to imk» In faith inhimtnit ti IU prarailimw ” But over, thin* 1 
itinonwtd tint the manor iplrlt bad (lad from tho helm, when Lon} Wei- 
lealcT emferled for England ) adranUjea, corn^dM bj oaf raonili!!, wtfo 
rrotnltoihlr abandoned in tho -rota Idea of coocilloUtm, and thedbjeeu to ljo 
rtlnM bra nadlle pbllcy; n.trcatra^edi luwbldi thelllnilriotilitateaman, 
irbo had conquered the roeaiH of aicudug It, would oarer ham cohionted) 
and future burdenaorao and Eaufrdoni wan entailed upon tho empire, to 
amid the nec«it j of a anltablo aaacrtlon of thkMUah mprettitj at tho pro- 

“'^ 0 J n ' II TPc , ,dm1nb(tatlcR of UinjilliTVdlalsj raeoedl In (hebrlKlanej 
and Intportanee of the crtmU ly which it was dbUnJnlahed, anp 
■w*** r^conled In British history In the space of seven year*, triumphs 
» mi 'then accutmnsted, wtfieh would bare given lustre to* *n ordinary ecu 
turr of laecess Wlllilti that short period, f formidable French forfis, four * 
tewi thousand strong WhlflihM VelbAigh labTertpd tlio British lull a cnee at 
the cottA of their anejent ally the Ni ram, was disarmed - the empire Sf Tlppo? 
Snltahn which had/w often brought It to the brink W ruin, tubivrtcdf the 
TVish w» rekfored td his hcrcdiUtry rank in the llalirntta confederacy, end s* * 
cored to tho British Interest* { -the power of Sdndlah and the Itajah of IJenr 
cniUicd, and tlmir thrones preserrod only by thh magnanimity,^ the etm-i 
dcfcron the rest force, organfied by FVeneh ofDeera, of forty thousand disci-/ 
plinejl soldiers tho banks erf the Jumna, totally destroyed j and Dollar * 
himself, with the last remnant of the llahmtta horse, driven entirely fronf / 
hb dominions, and compelled, a needy ropplianf, to mo for peace, arwl-ekti 
tho restitution qfhb provinces to thej*rh«p* misplaced generosity of Ibo 
cfoncpierur IIo added provinces la tho IJritbhremplro in India, daring his " 
short administration, lsrgyfr than tho kingdom of .Francd,- extended its in-* - 
flueneo over territories more extensive Jh an the whole of Germany; atTdVuft * 
fcesslrely vanquished four Oercp and warlike nations, who COnld bring IhnSi 
hnndred thonsand mep info the field n t «t * 

From maintaining with-dlfllcnlty a precarious footing at tho foot of tint 
Chants, on the Malabar and Coromandel eoasta, the British goymiment wgs .* 
ated on the throne of Iff to re ; from resting only on the banks of the Ganges, 1- 
it had come to spread lfs Influence to the Indus dd the IBmaUya $ it number * 
fcd amopg its provineiil towns Delhi and Agra, llrt once splendid capitals bf 
IBndostan j hmong its stipendiary princes, thifSnltin of Mysore and the des- 
cendant of the imperial home of Tfmonr Thao greariuecoMes kero gifned 
by an empire which never had twenty thonsand Earopeah soldiers under Its * 
banners which was engaged at home at the moment, In a mortal conflict 
■mlth tlio conqueror of the greatest continental states and found In hb flde- 
lity-io lb •engagements, the Justice of Its rule, Us copstancy In difficulty, 4b 
magnanimity In disaster, the means of rousing the native population hi lb 
behalf, and compensating the want of Dritbh soldiers bv the Justice of tiri- * 
tUh goremment, the ability of Dritbh councils, and tlio daring of British 
otHeers Impressed with these ideas, future ages will dwell on this epoch 
as one of the moar glorious in British one of the most marvellous In £u- 
ropeah, annals; and deem the last words of the British inhabitants of 
Calcutta to Lord 'Wellesley, on hb deparinre for Europe, as not the florid 
language of panegyric, but the sober dictates of trulls “ Tins erenb of the 
last seven years Iiare marked the period of your government as the roost Im 
poriant epoch in the history of European power in India \our discernment 
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in seeing the exigencies of the country and of the times in which you were 
called upon to act; the promptitude and determination with which you have 
seized upon the opportunities of acting, youi just conception and masterly 
use of ourintnnsic strength, have eminently contributed, in conjunction with 
the zeal, the discipline, and the courage of our armies, to decide upon these 
great events, and to establish from one extremity of this empire to the other 
the ascendency of the British name and dominion (4) ” 

Wellington General Wellesley, had, a few months before his brother, set sail 
to Europe for the British islands Ihs important duties as Governor of Mysore 
1805 IO ’ had prevented lum from taking an active part in the war with 
' Holkar; although the judicious distribution of troops which he had made m 
the Deccan, had secured the protection of the British provinces m that quarter, 
and contributed powerfully to overawe the southern Mahralta powers, and 
keep Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar from breaking out into open hostility 
Bul’though not personally engaged, Ins active and watchful spirit observed 
with intense interest the progress of the contest , Ins counsel and experience 
proved of essential service both to the government and the armies ; and Ins 
letters on the subject remain to this day an enduring monument of judgment, 
foresight, and penetration (2). His able and impartial government of Mysore, 
and the tributary and allied stales connected with it, had endeared Inm to the 
native inhabitants; while Ins extensive local knowledge and indefatigable ac- , 
livity m civil administration, had justly commanded the admiration of all 
ranks of European functionaries But he was dissatisfied with the restrictions 
sometimes imposed upon lnm by the government at home, and prompted to 
return to Europe by that hidden law which so often makes the temporary 
vexations of men, selected by Providence for special purposes, the means of 
^turning them into their appointed theatre; he felt the influence of that mys- 
terious yearning, which, even m the midst of honours and power, prompts 
the destined actors imgreat events to pant for higher glories, and desire the 
trial of more formidable dangers Addresses showered upon him from all 
quarters when his approaching departure was known, the inhabitants of 
. Calcutta voted him a splendid sword, and erected a monument m their ca- 
pital to the battle of Assaye , but among all his honours none was more touch- 
ing than .the parting address of the native inhabitants of Seringapatam, 
which seemed almost inspired with a prophetic spirit. They “ implored the 
God of all castes and of all nations to hear their constant prayer ; and where- 
ever greater affairs than the government of them might call him, to bestow 
on him health, happiness, and glory (5) 

Analogy or The progress of the British empire in India bears, m many res- 
Empire 1 ^ pects, a close resemblance to that of Napoldon m Europe; and the 
SSpSitotf* u necessity of conquest to existence ” which was so strongly felt, 
in turopc and forcibly expressed, by Lord Chve, Lord Cornwallis, Lord Wel- 
lesley, and Lord Hastings, should make us view with a charitable eye the cor- 
responding invincible impulse under w r hicli the European conqueror conti- 
nually acted Both empires were founded on opinion and supported by mili- 
tary force ; both brought a race of conquerors to supreme dominion, m op- 
position to the established rights and vested interests of the higher classes ; 
both had to contend with physical force superior to their own, and prevailed 
chiefly by espousing the cause of one part of the native powers against the 
other , both were compelled at first to supply inferiority of numbers by supe- 
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(l) Address of Inhabitants of Calcutta to laird ' (2) Gurw 11 457, G07 

Wellesley, 29th Jnlj, 1605 Well Desp iv 013 (3) Gurw ii. GOO, 008 Scherer,! 66j 
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riority in energy and rapidity of movement} bothfdt'lhat tho charm of to 
Tind WIity own broken was for ever lent, and that tho Qr»t itco In serious re 
tfcatwaitbe comm on cement of min . Both had giined (Mir chief increase o 
po*-er during periods of peace; the alrenglh of both appeared more terriM 
ontlto Qnt renewal of hoaiilitfe?, than It had been when they last terminated 
*nd It was bard to say whether the open hostility or withering alliance o 
dllter was most fatal to tho adjoining slates m e t * h C ^ 

»*/»«- j}ui irhjlo, to these respects, tbe^e two empire* wnreremarkabh 
uUw*. analogous to each other, in one rital porflcnltr their prindpjes^o 
action and roles of administration were dlrctfly at variance, and it Is to-thl 
difference that the different durations of thfelr eilstenfo Is to he ascribed Tbi 
French to Earopc conquered only to opprets adducing words, indeed, pre- 
coded their approach, but cruel exactions accompanied their foojstep^ -de- 
solation and suffering followed their columns j the vanquished states expe- 
rienced only increased severity of rule by the sway of the tricolor flag 5 Th( 
English in India, on the contrary, conquered only loMvojJhe oppression o 
Asiatic rnifl, the ferocity of antbdrixed pi imder disappeared before their bfo- 
nen multitudes floekod from^tho adjoining stales id enjoy the blessings ol 
their protection; the ad ranee of their frontier was marked by ibtfsmilinj 
aspect of Tillages rebuilt. Gelds recultivated, the Jnngfo hnd the forest reced- 
ing before human habitations. And the difference in the practfcil result cr 
the two governments has been decisively established, by the difference of the 
strength which they have exhibited in resisting the ahoOca of adverse fortune; 
for while the empire oftfapoldOu snnk osrapfdfy as it rojfe, rfbd was prosffated 
on the first serious reverse before Ibe aroused Indignation of mankind thfe 
British dominion in Asia, like the Roman in Europe, lias stood secure in the 
affections of Us Innumerable Inhabitants, and though separated r by half thb 
globe from the parent stato, has risen superior duping almost a century to the 
accumulated fore* of oil lu enemies. * 

After the most attentive consideration of the drenmstanees at- 
wnw art- tending the rise and establishment of this extraordinary dominion, 
u tSZ" under Lord Cliro, Warren Hastings, Lord CornwallU, and Harriots 
Wellesley, It Seetns almost inexplicable to wjul cause its marvellous progress 
has been owiDg It was not to the magnitude of tbe forecs sent out bflbe 
mother country, for they were few and furnished in tbe most ptnlmonkras 
spirit It was not to the weakness of the conquered slates, for they were vast 
gad opaleni empirrt, wcValgh eqagUhg la cumber* gad resource* g!l those 
of Europe nut together} it was not to their want of courage or discipline, for 
they had all the resources of European military art, and fought with 1 a cou> 
ago which sometimes rivalled even (he far famed prowess of British soldiers.. 
The means of combating with resources at Orst slender, and always dependent 
for their e listen eo on tho capacity and energy erf tho Indian government^ 
were found in the moral courage and far-seeing sagadty of our Eastern nil 
ministration, and the unconquerable valour of our British officers, who 
brought a degenerate race Into the field, and taught them, by Ihdr spirit and 
ibdr example, to emulate tho heroic deeds of thdr European brethren In 
arms The history of the world can hardly cililblt a pa railed to the vigour 
and intrepidity of that political administration — tbe courage and daring of 
those military exploits. And perhaps, on reviewing l heir achievements, the 
British, like the Roman annalist, may bo Induced to conclude that It is to the 
extraordinary virtue and talent of a few leading men, tiiat tiieso wonderful 
successes hare been owing “ Alibi raulta legentl, multa audlenti, quo- popo- 
lus Romanos doml m|llthrquc, miri ntijur lenA, pradara faeinort fecit, forte 
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lubuit atlendere, qurc res maxime tantn negotin sustmnisscl. Scicbam soepe, 
numcro parvA manu, cum magms lcgiombus hoslnim contcndissc; cogno- 
veram, parv is copns, bclla gesta cum opulcntis regibus; ad hoc srepe fortuntc 
-v lolcutiam tolcrassc; facundia Gnccos, gloria belli Gallos, and Ilomanos fuissc. 
Ac mihi, mullum agilanli, conslabat paucorum ciuum cgrcgiam virlutcm 
cuncla patravisse., coquc factum, ut divitins paupertas, multiludmcm pan- 
el tas supcrarcl (1) ” 

Causes of Much, however, as the strenuous v irtue of individuals, may have 

ordinary 3 * contributed to the greatness of the British empire in Asia, as it did 
, r ro S rc-j 0 f jp c }\ onian dominion in Europe, it will not of itself explain the 
phenomenon This strenuous a irtue itself is the w onder w Inch requires solu- 
tion llow' did it happen that Great Britain, during the course of eighty jcais 
should ha\ ebeen able to furnish a race of statesmen adequate to the conception 
of such miglitj projects, of warriors equal to the execution of such glorious 
deeds, men capable of seizing with unflinching courage the moment of action, 
of combining with profound sagacity the means of conquest, of executing 
with undaunted lesolution the directions of genius? Still more, how was this 
constellation of talent exhibited when the state was involved in bloody and 
arduous conflicts m the western hemisphere, and shone with the brightest 
lustre at the verj moment when all the resources of the stale seemed concen- 
trated for the defence of the heart of the empire? It was the boast of the Ro- 
mans that their republican constitution, by training all the citizens to end or 
military duties, cither as leaders or followers, provided an inexhaustible 
fund of virtue and ability for the serv ice of the state , and that the loss cv cn of 
the largest army or the most skilful commanders could, w llliout difficulty, be 
supplied by the multitudes m every rank whom the avocations of freedom 
had trained to every pacific or warlike dutv In Biilish India, equally as in 
ancient Rome, the influence of the same undying energy and universal capa- 
city, may be descried The naln cs say that the Company lias alw aj s conquered , 
because it was always young; and such m truth was ev cr its character In no 
other state of 'society but that m which a large mixture of the democratic 
element has spread cncrgj and (be spirit of exertion through every rank, is 
to be found for so considerable a pcnod so large a shaie of the undccaymg 
t youlh of the human race. 

m"" to Rut this element has usually been found m human affairs to be 
the union or inconsistent w r i th durable greatness It has either burned with such 

democratic „ ° ^ - 

energy with fierceness as to- consume, in a few'^cars, the vitals ol the state, or 
foresight dwindled into a selfish or short-sighted passion foi economy, to * 
gratify the jealousy of the middle classes of society, fatal in the end to its in- 
dependence ’ In moments of general excitement, and when danger was ob- 
vious to the senses, democratic societies have often been capable of the most 
extraordinary exertion , it is in previous preparation, sagacious foresight j and 
the power of present self-denial for future good, that they have in general 
proved deficient? That England,' m its European administration, has expe- 
rienced throughout the contest with revolulionaiy Fiance, Us full share both 
of the strength and weakness incident to democratic societies, is evident from 
the consideration that, if the unforescemg economy of the Commons had not,’ 
during the preceding peace, wdien danger was remote, reduced the national 
strength to a pitiable degree of'w r eakness, Pans cOuld w r ith ease hav£Jv' , pn 
taken in the first campaign, and that, if the mheren 1 ** 

vigour, vhen'dangei is present, had not supports 


(l) Snll Bel Cnt sec 32. 
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] ltrr lUges/tbo Independence of Britain and the last remnant of European 
notwithstanding all iho e [Torts of the aristocracy, must hare rank 
tbe trim of htpqlcon ho one can doubt t^at, If a popular House of 
Commons or nnbrhltcd press^ had, existed at Calcutta and Madras, to coerce 
(Jr n&troin thoTndlan government Infix political energy or military establish, 
roent, as was the caso In the British isles, the British empire in the East must 
bare been speedily prostrated, any mon5 than that, lfjts able councils and 
gallant armies hod nbt,been supported by popular rigour at borne, erm the , 
energy of Lord Welles] oy, and the daring of Lord Lake, must alike hare sunk 
Before the strength of the Asiatic dynasties *, f - 

c—t* The eastern empire of England, on the other hand, has exhibited 

no such vldssitu lies; It has ntrer felt the want either of aristocratic 
foresight In preparation, or of democratic rigour In exception ; It 
has ever been jllstlnguishcd alike by the resolution In council, and tenacity of 
purpose, which characterise patrician, and the energy \n action and inpx 
ItausUWo resources which' are produced In plebeian gorernmcmli. This cr 
traordlnary combination, peculiar, In th£ whole history, of the ipcdes,to tho 
BritBli empire in Asia and the rtomanjn. Europe, Is tridently owing to Ilia 
eattscs which In both, during a. brief period, rendered aristocratic direction 
of alTklrs co-existent with yemperaUc execution of Its purpoies; a slate of 
thing* so nrtaftial, and threatened by an many dangers; an equilibrium M 
unstable, thlt Its continuance, ereu for the brief timt) it endured -in both, b 
p«-haps to be ascribed only to Divine ^Interposition .And It U evident, that If, 
- the some comblnatlon'hnd existed, in Turnon trolled operation, in the govern 1 ' 
ment al homo; If Ihc rihJonqoerablo popular energy of England had been 
permanently directed by foresight and resolution equal to that which was 
displayed In the East; If no popular jealousy^or Impatience had existed, to 
extinguish, on the fcrml nation of war, the force which had gained Its 
» triumphs, and the fleets and armies of lLarlborpugb, Chatham, ,het*on, and 
Wellington had boon suffered to remain at thfe disposal of a vigilant cx ecu tire, 
to perpetuate the ascendency" they had acquired ; If the two hundred ships of 
tiro lino, and three hundred thousand warrior*, on^e belonging to England, 
had been, permanently directed by the 'enyrgdlc foresight of a Chatham, a 
Burke, or t Wellesley, to external purposes, the British European empire jn 
modern, must hare prosed as Irresistible as the noman In indent times, and 
the emulation of Independent states been ertlnguHhW In tho slumber of 
unisonal dominion ♦ „ » 

o«r. But no such gigantic empire was Intended by providence lo lull 
the ardent spirit of Europe, till It had performed iu destined irtuk 
TZZZ,”* of spreading the seeds of civilisation and religion throogh the hahlU 
***** able globe To C real Britain, a durable colonial ascendency is 
given; but It will be found, not among the sable Inhabitants of ffindartan 
but the free descendants bf tho Anglo-Saxon rare in the Amerieah and Abs- 
trallan wilds The extraordinary combination of drenrasuheca, which pare 


us the empire of the East, could not remain permanent aristocratic constancy 
and democratic rigonr, can co-exist only for a brief spare, even In the 'most 
-favoured nation Already, the great organic change of 1852, and the ex ten 
slon of the direct Influence of British popular power upon Eastern adminis- 
tration, hare gone far to shake the splendid fabric. When the time arrives 
as arrive It will that adverse Interests, Ignorant philanthropy or prejudiced 
feeling, In the dominant Island, shall Interfere with rested rights violate ex 
Istlng engagements, or force on premature changes In the East, as they In to 
already done In (he W «t indies, the discontent of tho Inhabitants will break 
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<ml into inextinguishable molt. "When the national strength is prostrated to 
gratify the jealousy of popular ascendency m the Asiatic, ns it has long been 
m the Europeans orld, the last hour of our Indian empire has sli nek. Distant 
prm mces may he long ruled by a w isc, vigorous, and palci nal central govern- 
ment; 1ml they cannot remain for any considerable time, under the sway of 
a remote and tyrannical democratic society The interests of the masses are, 
in such a case, directly brought into collision, the prejudices, the passions of 
the ruling multitude, soon prove insupportable to the inhabitants of the sub- 
ject realm, the a cry spirit w Inch the cential empire has generated, becomes 
the expanses c force which tears its colonial dependencies asunder "Whether 
the existing contest between the difieicnl classes of society in the British 
islands terminates m the lasting ascendant of the multitude, or the establish- 
ment, by democratic support, of a controlled despotism ; the result will be 
equally fatal to our eastern supremacy m the first case, by tcinunating the 
steady 1 ulc of aristocratic foresight ; in the last, by dry ing up the fountains of 
popular support 

f«”n- n i"nir "batci cr may be the ultimate fate of the British empire m 
fit* u'iim India, it w ill not fall w itliout lm mg left an imperishable name, and 
Su r ^r bequeathed enduring benefits to the human race First of all the 
Mai™ Christian family , England has set its fool in the East, not to enslax e 
but to bless] alone of all the conquering nations in the w oi Id, she has erected, ^ 
amidst Asiatic bondage, the glorious fabric of European freedom 1o assert 
llialhei dominion has tended only to social happiness, that justice has regu- 
lated all her measures, and equity pen aded c\ cry part of her administration, 
would be to assert more than ever has been, or ever will be produced by 
human nature But when interest has ceased to blind or panegyric to mislead, 
the sober i oice of impartial truth w ill confess, that her sw ay in lhndostan has 
v contributed, in an extraordinaiy degree, to correct the disorders of society, 
to extricate from hopeless oppression the labouring, to restrain by just ad- 
' ministration the long-established tyranny of the higher orders; and that, 
public happiness was never so equally difluscd, general prosperity nc\ei so 
thoroughly established among all ranks, as under the British rule, since the 
descendants of Shorn first came to sojourn on the banks of the Ganges Ah eady 
the fame of its equitable sway and thorough protection of all classes, has 
spread far, and sunk deep into the mitid of the East, Mahommedan prejudice 
has been shaken by the exhibition, amidst its seventies, of Christian benefi- 
cence, and eron the ahcienl fabric of Hindoo superstition yielded to the ascen- 
dant of European cn lei prise Whclhci the appointed lime has yet arrned 
« for the conversion of the w'orsluppers of Biahnia to the precepts of a purer 
faith, and' the rast plains of lhndostan aic to be peopled by the followers of 
the Cross, as yet lies buried m the w r omb of fate but, whatevei may be the 
v destiny of Asia, the British standard has not appeared on its plaids m vain ; 
the'remembrance of the blessed days of its 1 ule will never be forgotten, and 
more glorious e\en than the inumph of her arms, lia\e been the seeds of 
futuie freedom, which the justice and integrity of English government have 
sown in the regions of the sun 
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HDoetK* *f lb* lriri*cr*tk *ad Demi>CT«tl<i'Priodpk* h tbo two c*il«»dhjf P»rtia la Ea- 
roM— PaJlGToflbeAMtrt^tUilneiilBealka P m«o( P rabarg— I ■portxBl Decree 4fdcr 
tpcli* F*cn*tlon if th« Liodnhr la JuAe ntrnociU-jBeei n*i*»t It— 

IVedifal pacific Profc**l*«* of Aiulrta at Eriartfc— lolriljarwe* of Un» Preparation* •< 
Awtria l*d*ce* lUpoJA** to kilt 1A Spalo— DJrtri** of Opinion In llw Autries Cabinet Of 
lb# war-Arp: wewu foratvi awfori ft— imooal and Dfctrtbwifenef lie French Fare* to 
Orrmaiy hi Sprtr* !»•©— Effort* iT AtMtrla to oktaJa Ik* Aeceoakin of Howl* ttrik*C**- 
fw)rrte7 _[Ttu»U react tm t* remain aewlrjl— General EfftTreeoeoee |n Gpmany ta *td of 
tka AtH'rian Caw**— Character *f HaUeralch, tha Austrian Awha»**d*r *1 Parta— AnjrJ 
UterehaBB* of 5*te* katwwe tb* French «o4 Am Irian CablaeU— Deep Upbtfga Ulan by 
Acatria at U*C*nfere»w *f Erfartb--Meai«rri tik£n for tie C**eewlr*tkm of tko Fm>cA 
Annj-iPrwparaUauandl'creea of Anrirtri— i_aii Rlpi*miUo Cownwiilcalkini atParb— 
Aolnt which animated *0 Clawea to the Anatria* Empire — A m Irian Plan af the Carnpalfw— 
PUm of Wap^on— C oiMcacrT OMt of HaalUItiei by the Ao»trtan*-Ftr*l m*Vrt£3ila of 
tha A **£rU d », tmwloedl Dancer of Lha F ranch — Faolty marfiarnUof Borthiet loarreat 
thrir Progr**#— Adrtaeaof the Aoatriani alsaat eaCk fa two the French Army— JloremenU 
af tb* tw*a Anafea loward* each other— Wapwliac a Plan of Opera Uona, tod tta pmat ,na»- 
«n -Action betwnen Da t oral jb* Ilohetnolkrn, a| Tfcann— PoaUFona of IW two lmlca 
oo tii» otehlof tbo i»lh— Rap*l£on*» Aidreaalo tb* German Confederal**— Combatof Abena- 
berp — Hiller pwrawed la Landihal — fi a£iln baa lan hj lhaEmparar— Opera tfonaaf Da ri oaf 
tad lb* ArtbdaAe Chtriea la tha centra- Altaei and CaptAro af Raliaioa hy tha AoUrUaj 
—Preparatory MaTemenu oa b*ih ride* with a \lew U a General JtalUt— Description of the 
Field or Baula— Rattla af Ectunuhl— ' Victory afjfjpolfon— Dnperato CaralryjAetJenj t* 
front of Pathhon— The Arebdoia Retreat! tenm tbeDnoabe— OpenUona agalnil Balkho* 
by tha French, aid wownd or HapnMofa— IU £s»atril and Gaplare— Great Hwoha aj th#*a 
ArUawa-laAetartsablaaetlTllj af flap*)*** and bis Bald tanwa* lha principal cawaO I lbe*o 
ancceane* Imnraatlre Ucana in Ihe-eonfcn-tn* of mOliary hooonra at RaUehoo— Dafeat af 
tha Bavarian* hy ITTlIar— 8w*ce*aful Opera lioDi af lha ArcMoia John In'IuJy— Tatal De- 
faat afZajina Beaaharaali at fUeOa— Impirtant cffeefa of thh VI clary an lha lullaaXira- 
■patyn — JJapn which lha oatwmenceneat af the Campa^a afford id ta tba AJOo. 

^ Aj Ihe Hljlory erf Caro pc dnrin'g the eventful jetr wbldi »accccded 
tbo French Rorolallon, coxiUlni, hi ibe domeatic trtnuctlom of 
crery italo po»e»]iif tbi ihadorr pren of free InaUtallonj, a per- 
potnal recurnmco of the itrife between l be aristocratic and detnS- 
E^ 1 * praticprinelpleajM them Hilary annlliof thA»amC|»erkKlllItntrate . 
be riTecl of these contending power*, on the course of cxtertUl rrenti, and 
be tone of warille mcainre*. In the rwulta of military operation*, not lws 
litan the ttmscqncnce* of aodal eonroUlou, we pcrceirc the ioflaence of the ■ 
wmo antagonbt principles the iong^conilnacd mccesses of the one, not Jess 
than tbo pcrtcrerlng firmness of ibe other, dearly illajlrate the action of 
those great antagonist power* whldi in crery age haredlrlded between them 
Ihe goreramont of manllnd France, buoyant with the energy, and jutlianl 
with Ihe enthusiasm of a revolution was for long triumphant \ but the Ictct 
of paaskm Is tnmlent, the suggestions pf inteneit permanent In thdr diet I* ; 
and, in the vehement exertions which the democratic prindplo there made, 
externally and internally, to achieve snrccss, the foundation was necessarily 
laid for disappointment and change within, exbatulkm and nlUmate disaster 
without, Austria, less powerfully agitated in the oulict, was directed "by 
principles calculated to be more uniform in their operation, gnd more effect 
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i\e in the end . recurring to the aid of popular enthusiasm only when drhen 
to it hy necessity, and guided throughout by austocratic foicsighi, she did 
not so soon wear out the scorching llnmc which shakes the world; like a 
skilforcombalaiit,shcga\c ground and yielded, till the strength of her anta- 
gonist had exhausted itself by exertion ; and thus succeeded at last, not onlj 
in appearing with undnmnished strength on the theatre of combat, but rous- 
ing to her standard the still unexhausted rigour of popular excitation, 
policy or Since the gallant but unsuccessful attempt made In the Imperial 
"caiinict < ' rlnl Gov crnmcnl m J80o, the Cabinet of Vienna had adhered with cau- 
nJiin-o'f tious prudence to a system of neutrality. Even the extraordinary 
I’rfiburg temptation afforded by the disasters of the Polish campaign, and 
The opportunity thence arising, of striking a dccisnc blow when the forces 
of tbc east and the west were engaged m doubtful hostility on the banks of 
the Alle, had not bccnablc to rouse to immediate exertion. Austria armed, 
indeed, and assumed a menacing attitude, but not a sword was drawn ; and 
' J lhe rapid termination of the contest by the disaster of Fricdland, put an en- 
tire slop to any projects of hostility which a decided -victory in that quarter 
, by the Muscovite arms, or even the transfer of the war into the interior of 
Russia, might probably lia\ c occasioned. But during this mien al the Govern- 
ment was not idle. Under the able guidance of the Archduke Charles, the war 
, department assumed an extraordinary degree of activity, the vast chasms 
’which the campaigns of Ulm and Austerht 7 bad occasioned m the ranks, 
were filled up bj voluntary recruiting, or the prisoners who al length were 
restored bj the French Government, and, with a patriotism and wisdom 
Worthy, of the very highest admiration, the treasury, at the very time when 
the state w r as overburdened w’llh the enormous contribution offoui millions 
sterling, imposed by the victorious French troops, purchased from their re- 
tiring armies the greater part of the immense park of tw o thousand pieces of 
cannon, which thej ‘were removing from the arsenal of Vienna During the 
whole of 480G and 1807, the efforts" of the w r ar department were incessant, 
without any ostentatious display, to restore the horses of the cavalrj and ar- 
tillery, and replenish the arsenals and magazines, which bad been nearly 
emptied by the efforts or spoliation of the last campaign; but the attention of 
the Archduke was, m an especial manner, drawn to the remodelling of the 
infantry, the real basis of all powerful military establishments The French 
organization into corps d’arinec, under life command of marshals, and divi- 
sions under them of generals, each with a certain proportion of cavalry and 
artillery, so as ‘to render it a little army complete m itself, that admirable 
• system, which Napoleon had adopted from the ancient conquerors of the 
world ( 1 ), was introduced into the imperial service, while the younger and 
more ardent officers, with theAichduke John at their bead, eagerly sup- 
ported still more energetic steps , formed plans of national defence and in- 
ternal communication, warmly recommended the adoption of measures cal- 
culated to rouse the national enthusiasm in the public defence, and already 
contemplated those heroic sacrifices m the event of another invasion, which 
afterwards, under Welbngton in Portugal, and Alexander in Russia, led to 
such memorable results ( 2 ) , , 

d^rrc° nt I 1 was l ' ie presence of the grand army of France, two hundred 
ordering me thousand strong, m the north and’ w r est of Germany, which lomr 
thr Lana- overawed the imperial government, and prevented the adoption of 
Junt 1808 any steps which could give umbrage to Napoleon ; but with the 

( 1 ) Ante, v. 152 * f 2 ) Mel, Oucrro ilc 1 80 J ,‘ 1 36, 39 DcrErzlicr 
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(rjmfrr of a large part of thatlmracnse force to the Pcuhordla, after (lie break 
jngool of U|o war In that direction, lib oppressive hv& Vis maferiaUf dlt* ' 
uiJn filled/ Tho able sUtermen who directed ibedmperial -councils, imme- 
diately perceived that a powerful diversion wai*ntm likely to be created In 
the quarter where tho French Emperor least expected It, andjwhenf he wn 
b ost desirous of obtaining a solid report; and they readily anticipated Uiat 
England would not bo alow In a railing herself of this uu dr pec led revolution 
of fortpno In her faronr, and defending in itreugth upon thilftheatre pf 
warfare where the aea wonld prom the best poaaible base for military opera 
(Iona, and the scanty internal resources of tjie country wobld render It Im- 
poasible to keep the armies of France together (or any length of tiine in suffi- 
cient strength for their expulsion In order to be In a iilaatfon to improve - 
HU-> m any chances which might thus arise in Did/ tan? nr, the cabinet of 
'Vienna no sooner beard of Jhe breaking out of the Spanish contest, than they 
issued a decree by which a militia, raised by conscription, under the name 
of Disown tra, was instituted The general enthusiasm In faronr of the mo-' 
ntrchy, about, It was hoped, to resume Its place in the theatre of' Erirope, 
•gooh raised tills admirable force .from 200,000, fixod by tho law for Its Ger 
man possessions, to 500,000 men In addition to this, the Hungarian Diet 
roted tweire thousand recruits for the regular army for the year 1807, and 
eighty thousand for 1808 j besides an insurrection, or lory enaiowe of eighty 
thousand men r of whom thirty thousand were excellent cavalry Theao Im- 
mense military preparations, in addition to a regular standing, ahny now* 
raised to 350,000 mm were sufficient to demonstrate the existence of some 
great national project (i) j and they were rendered still more formidable by 
the activity which prevailed In completing th? remounting of the cavalry and 
artillery, and arming tho fortresses, both on the frontier and In the interior i 
as well as tho enthusiastic feelings which this universal note of military pre- 
paration had awakened in all classes of the monarchy 

NapoMon was no sooner informed of these serious military 
nr' jotalt' changes, than he addressed the most pressing remonstrances to the 
* Imperial cabinet and, in the midst of tho increasing intricacy of 

Mtk tho Peninsular affairs, and all the whirl of a rapid Journey from 
Bayonne, by Bordeaux, to Paris, repeatedly demanded a categorical* explana- 
tion of armaments so well calculated to disturb tho peace of Europe- At the 
same time, be addressed a circular to the princes of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, In nhiefa he called on them “ to make ready their contingents, and 
prevent a war without a pretext, as without an object, by ahdwing to Austria 
that they *ere prepared for it." No sooner had lie arrived In Paris lhan.be 
u* -W- addressed a public remonstrance on the same auhjcct, to lleller 
nlch, tho Austrian ambassador. In presence of all the diplomatists of Enrope. 
The Imperial Government made loud professions of pacific Intenllohs; hut 
did not, for an hour, discontinue their military preparations Nppokfon was 
not deeds e<l the coincidence of these formidable armaments with the in- 
surrection In Spain, and the disasters of Ylmeira and TUjlcn, was loo evident 
to elmle the most ordinary sagadty (2) but be dissembled hb resentment, 
and contented hlmsdf with ordering the prince* of the Confederation to keep 
their contingents together, end strengthening, to tho utmost, tho armies In 
Germ any, so as to replace the*reterans who were withdrawn in, such num- 
bers, for the war in the Peninsula. 


(1) »- Kjrf.j-3St.tJ7 irrWait 
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Deceitful ' it was, in a great measure, to overawe Austria, that Napoleon 
fw!ionj p of> pressed the Emperor Alexander to meet him at Erfurlh, and he 
Erfurt?, at flattered himself, that however tempting the opportunity afforded 
by the Spanish insurrection might he," the cabinet of Vienna would hesitate - 
before they engaged in hostilities with the two most powerful military states 
“<yf the continent The preparations of Austria being not yet complete, it was 
deemed advisable to gam time; and in order to accomplish this object, M. de 
Vincent was dispatched with a letter to the coalesced Emperors m that City, 
so full of protestations of amity (d), that Napoleon authorized the princes of 
the Confederation to dismiss their contingents, with the advice, merely, to 
re-assemble them as soon as ever Austria resumed her hostile altitude To < 
the Emperor Francis, he leturned an answer, earnestly counselling modera- 
«ti, oct tion and pacific views (2) , and having thus, as he hoped, dispelled, 
or at least delayed, the cloud winch threatened to burst m the east of Ger- 
many (5), he, by a formal decree, dissolved the grand army, and directed a 
'considerable part of the troop's composing it, particularly the corps of Soult , 
and Key, with the Impenal guards, to Spam where they achieved the suc- 
cesses which have already been detailed 
oto'c pre- c Notwithstanding the disasters, however, which befell the Spa- „ 
pnmtionj of mards, the cabinet of Vienna was not discouiaged During the 
duces Kapo w mtei, measures evidently indicating a hostile spirit', were 
- In Spain adopted • the harbour of Trieste was opened to the English and 
I? Spanish flag large purchases of arms, were there made by the 
agents of the insurgents, articles hostile to Napoldon began to appear in the 
•public journals, which, being all under the control of the police, indicated 
more, or dess the disposition of Government . and the Austrian ambas- 
sador declined to accede to a proposal made at Pans by Count Romanzow, 
for the conclusion of a, treaty, involving a Triple guai an tee between the 
courts of St -Petersburg, Vienna, and the Tuilenes Secret amicable rela- 
tions had been established witli-Great Britain ; the common refuge of all those 
F however hoslilely disposed jm former limes, on The continent, who found 
the tyranny of France grow mg insupportable But though the cabinet of 
St -James’s tendered the offer of their assistance m subsidies, they strongly 
' counselled the Imperial government not to take the irrevocable step, unless 
the resources* of the monarchy were clearly equal to the struggle which 
awaited them But the vigour of the English administration, notwithstanding 
their prudent advice, w r as such as eminently to inspire confidence, the spec- 
tacle of fifty thousand British soldiers taking the field, in the Peninsular 
campaigns, was as unusual as it w r as animating, and promised a dnersion of 
a t cry different kind from those which had terminated m such disaster on 

(l) “ He Jlnltercd himself, that the Emperor Na- pilch} lnvc now become the best politicians , he had 
polcon had never ceased to he convinced, that if communicated to him his apprehensions, in order 
false insinuations, in regard to the organic changes that the} might be instantly dissipated : when he 
m I nch he had deLmed it necessary to introduce into had it in his power to ha\ e dismemlicred the Ans- 
Uv* u\owux!\ 5 > had Cor a wuwwwA tkwjrw dooxuuous, he had not. dare w he v?-vs es vr 

the continuance of his nmicab’c relations, the expla- read> , ou'thc t ontrar} , to guarantee their integrity, 
nations which Count McUemich had made on that The last lev} cn masse would h^\c occasioned n war* 
subject had entirely dissipated them The Baron if he had believed it was raised in concert with 
A in cent was charged to confirm them, and to afford Rnssn lie had just disbanded the camp of the Con- 
cvcrv explanation that could he desired M — Fnuxcis federation of the Rhine one hundred thoasand of 
to IsiroLLox, 2lst Sept 18 OS * ScnonLL ,T 213 lus troops were about to renew their threatening 

(2) “ He could assure his Imperial Majesty, that altitude against Imgland — Let your Imperial rua- * 
he iva< seriously afraid he should sec hostilities jest} , therefore, abstain from all hostile a nnaments 
renewed , the war faction had pushed Vustna to the which conld give nmbrage to the French cabinet. 
most violent measure 3 , and misfortunes even greater oroperate as a diversion m 
than the preceding ones If, however, the measures — Tuibaudcai., vn 73, 74 
of the Emperor Francis were Mich as to Indicate (3) Tbib.r 200,201. 
confidence, they vrould inspire it, Truth atul sun 
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ilio plain* of Flanders or the bay of.Qalberon At Jength'lhere appeared , Hi 
Ihc middle of December, a declaration of the 'King' of Ed gland, 


' ^[ C h openly alluded to the hostile prep* ration* of Austria, and as^yfied 

* (he rireJuJidal effect of Great Bn tala'- withdrawing at inch a moment frotn^ 
b ' the contest, is a powerful reason for declining tho mediationof France and 

Jiocia offered at Erfnrth (JJ; and thfcnme courier, who, bn the 1st Jariulry 
1809 breoght thl* important statd papeh to Kapoldonfconrcyed at the same 
time 'dechi re Intelligence 'I d regard to the b£ tile preparations and^eqtni 
M%i-- movement In the Austrian states. He immediately hailed, « al- 
ready mentioned, at Aitarga returned with extraordinary "tetpediti on to 
Valladolid, where he *hnt himself np for iwo daysjwilh litre':, hlsjmlnistef 

* for foreign affairs; dispatched eighty four 'messengers In different direc- 
tion* (3), with orders !o eodeentrate his force* ln*Gennany, and all oat Ihe 

„fufl contingents of th& Rhenish confederacy; afid returned, without dtliy, 

' himself to Pari*. ’ **i *• 

u . u fiie Austrian cabinet, meanwhile, Dotwithjlahdlng their hostile', 
4 •+£* preparations, u T^t undecldod as to the course"' which IhSy 

should finally adapt- The extreme peril which the monarchy bad 
already undergone in l&e wen with Napoleon, as Veil as the un- 
ocrtaln nature of the diversion whlch-lhey could expect from »<J itirnnltufry 
a -force at the Spanish insurrecliorr, naturally excited the hi os t anxious soll- 
dtude, and InclaeedWny of the warmest a ndSflseshpatrlots to pause belong 
tliey engaged In a contest, which, tf unsuccessful, ifalght pro re the last which 
the country might have ever (o sustain ppfniom w’iere much divided, not only 
In the cabinet but tho nation, on the subject. At the head of ibe party in- 
clined to preserve pace, was lifer Archduke Charles, ^rhose great mHUiry* 
exploit* and able administration as director of the War department, 'necessar- 
ily gave his opinion tbegrealest weight, anQ who haR'felt too frequentlyniie 
.weight of the French arms not to appreciate fully the dinner of a^iin provok 
Inglhdr hostility On ihe other hand, the war party found an ablo and energetic 
-> advocate In Connl Stadion/ the'pfime minister, who was cordially seconded 

* by* tho majority of the nobility, aid ardently shpported by the great body 

of tho people. It was known also that the Emperor hJmsfelf Inclined to the 
same opinion. The question was vehemently argued dot only In the cabinet 
bnt In all the private drdes of the metropolis * 

a .,— O n the one hand, ft was argned that the military preflariUon# of 
*•<* **-■ the monarchy were still incomplete, and Its finances In tho Sfiost 
deplorable state of confusion; that Prussia whatever her Inclinations might 
be, was incapable oi rendering any efficient assistance, and Russia too closely 
united with the French Erfipcror to offer any hope of co-operation ; that the 
Spanish insurgents could not be expected Jong to hold oot against the 1m 
memo forces which NapoWoo had now directed against them, and accordingly 
bad been defeated in every encounter since he In person directed their move- 
ments; and the English auxfllaries, deprived of the solid base of Penlnkilar 


co-operation, would necessarily be driven, as on former octasiobs, to their 
ships Wilt madness, then, for the nke erf a transient and uncertain sucre**, 
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piiitf SardiMtirinmc, to St.-Petftrrfrarg Stftdkm had been prevloutfy 
made twin*, by secret cOThmunleatlons from Baron Stein, the Duke do Scrra 
CaprioJ*. and Others, Uwt,notw}tIi?t»-ndiDgiI«^ndcr’*chiTtIn>m*dmIr*UOT 
of Kipoldon, be still retained at bottom thoMtne opinion* ts to the necessity 
of dlUmalely Joining In the confederacy for thA deliverance of Europe and 
ho wu not without hope* that (he pretent opportunity, when «o Urge a 
portion of the French armlet were engaged In Ibe Peninsula, would appear 
to tlth cabinet trf SL4>etertharg a fair one for laid eg tho lead In the groat 
undcrtfcklng But all the efforts ofSchwartacnberg were Id vain Alexander 
hid given hU W6fd to the Frtnch Emperor ; and though capable of tho utmost 
dissimulation to far at Ihe mere obligation! of eabineU were concerned the 
Czar Was scrupulously faithful to any personal engagements which ;lie had 
undertaken lie was Occupied, moreover, with great achemea of ambition 
both on his northern and southern frontier, and little inclined to forego 
pnAent and certain conquests In Finland and Moldavia for the problematical 
advantages Of a contest In the heart of Germany All attetnpu to engage 
Ilussib In the confederacy, therefore, proted abortive and the utmost which 
the Austrian envoy copld obtain from the Imperial cabinet, was a Ueerot J 1 
assurance tint Itoido, W compelled to take a part In the strife, would not at 
leatt bring forward any formidable force against the Austrian legions (I j 
r L ■_ PrdasU had no objects of preterit ambition to obtain by remaining 
rrmirrt ^ lM quiescent daring the approaching conflict; and the wrongs of Tilsit 
to*. were too recent and seriotu not to ham left the atrongest detiro 
for liberation and vengeance In every Prussian heart, ho sooner, therefore^ 
had it become manifest that Austria was arming, than public feeling became 
strongly excited In all the Prussian states, and the government was violently 
urged by a powerful party, both In and ont of the cabinet, to selso-tbe present 
favourable opportunity of regaining Its lost province, and resuming Its place 
among the powers of Europe Scharnhorst, the minister at war, strongly 
Bopportcd the bolder policy; and offered to place at the dljpoal of the king, 
by bis admirable system of temporary aervice (3), no lew than one hand red 
and twenty thousand men, instead of ibe forty thousand which they were 
alonfl permitted to bare under arms Dot the cabinet of Berlin was restrained 
from giving tent to Its wishes, not merely by prudential considerations, but 
a sense of gratitude. The visitor the King and the Queen to St. Pelenburgln 
the preceding spring, had renewed the bonds of amity by which they were 
>»-9- united to the Emperor Alexander they had obtained a considerable 
re minion of tribute, and relaxation of the hardships of (ho treaty of Tilsit, 
from bis intercfialon (5) ; and they felt that, not Indifferent spectators of the 
Austrian efforts, they could not with safety take a part In them, until the 
Intentions of ft ostia were declared They rewired, therefore, to rcmiia 
ftcntral; and thus had fvapoWon again tbo extraordinary good fortune, 
through his own address or ilia Jealousies or timidity of the Oliver po urn late*, 
of engaging a foarlh time in mortal eonQict with one of the great European 
Powers whJJo live other two were mere spectator* of the strife (4) 

But, though refused all eo-o pert lion from the European ca binet ^ 
u the court erf Vienna was not without hope* of obtaining powerful 
succours from the Germanic people. The Tagtnbund or Hurrebco- 
iw schalT, which had spread Its ramifications as far as Indignation at 
French oppression was felt in the north and cast of Germany, had already 

i/^^***** *”■ ** **•*. 
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.nbosudor, but U»r erflcJ jtalomr and diitrost among the dt 
l m.lhurf ririi, who, siting In lie, now VepraenlatiTe ot the.Cii-Hrt 
T .Vrnia which they w oo not •MualoMd lo In bis prodocawr., and imaMo 
to overcome *hl» ootlon Of dlrtno hit IntinlloiB, laroched^orti l^o 
InvMllfO again*! bl» dilhclA, add P°l « fpn»I of malevolent conllr^ctitm 
mHm l\ti moat lncowldcriblc ictionifi) , 

wi- Notwithstanding til hi' faction and diplomatic adder®, howtrrer, 
* j|j 0 Austrian ambaistdor et>al(} not blind Iho French Emperor to 
ihc preparation* which ’ rere gofrig forward In a public audience 
SUES* (be coTon of the principal Eu/opedD powfr* it Paris, beopenly 
charged the cabinet of Vienna with hostile designs IndUeUemlcb, 
nho could not-drar them, hod no alternative but to protest Hut they were 
defenilTO only, and rendered necessary by the hhslile ittltude of the princes 
of the RhenWi confederacy, to wl?om Napoleon bad reeehtly transmitted 
orders to call out them contingent* (2) In truth, however, though loud 
complaints of hostile preparation! *ere made on both aide*, neither party 
■worn desirous to precipitate the commencement of active operations Austria 
lud need of eYcry Jiour the eofald giln to comploto her armament, aDd draw 
lonether her troop* upon the frontier from the rarious quarters of her ei * 
tenaire dominions and Napobhm bad as much occasion for delay, lo con- 
centrate biJ forces from the north and centre of Germany in the yallqy of the 
Danube Ind he wai deairoui not to niuhealh the sword till advice* from 
St -Petersburg made him certain of the concurrence of Alexander In bis 
rot. if. design! At length the long wished for despatches arrived and 
roller ed him of all anxiety by announcing the mission of Prince Schwtrtien- 
berg to St. Pcteraburg, the refuial of the cabinet of Rtmia to accodc to hi* 
proposal!, and Its determination to support NapoWon in Iho war with Aus- 
tria which ru approaching Orders werd immediately diipatched fob the 
French ambassador to leare Vienna, who accordingly took, his departure on 
r*. > the lakl day of February’, leaving only a charge d'affaires to com- 
municate Intelligence till relation! werr finally broketi off; and though Met 
temlch still remained at Paris, bii departure wa* houri v expected "and inch 
was the estrangement of the Emperor, that bo never addressed him a word, 
even In public and formal diplomatic Intercourse (5) In the course of his 
ov, n_ discussions with Champagny, the Frohcb minister for foreign affairs 
at ibis period, Mcllemlcb, with all bb caution could Dot disguise 
^ ^ the deep umbrage taken by Austria at not baring Jxxn invited to 
•fEofJrft take part In the conference* of Erfurth and be admitted that, if 
tbb bad been done, the cabinet of Vienna would In all probability Lave re- 
cognised Joseph as King of Spain, and the rupture wonld hare been entirely 
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prevented In tiulh, Austria had good reason to anticipate evil to herself 
from the ominous conjunction of two such bodies in liei neighbourhood , 
while, at the same time, the cordiality of Alexander would unquestionably 
have been cooled -rf Francis or Metlermeh had been admitted to their delibe- 
rations’ Napoldon’s favour was too precious to he divided between two po- 
tentates without exciting jealousy like a heaulv suirounded by lovers, he 
could not show a preference to one without producing estrangement in the 
other He chose for his intimate ally the pow'er of whose strength he had had 
the most convincing experience, and from wiiose hostility he had, from its 
distance, least to apprehend (1) 

Meanwhile Kapoleon w r as rapidly completing Ins arrangements: 
tion or' tL or( ^ ers were dispatched toDavoust early in Match to concenliate 
r r endi ‘ c his immense corps at Bamberg, and establish the head-quarters of 
March ^ the whole army at Wurlzburg , Massena, at the same time, received 
dncctions to repan to Strasburg, and press on with lus corps to Ulm, and 
then unite with the army of the Rhine , Oudmotw'as moved upon Augsburg; 
Bernadette dispatched to Dresden to take the command of the Saxons , Bes- 
sieres transported by post, m all imaginable haste, with the Imperial guard, 
fiord Burgos across the Pyrenees and Rhine, instructions wmre transmitted 
to the French ambassador at Warsaw' to hasten the formation of three Polish 
divisions, - and co-operate with the Russians m protecting the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw' and menacing Galicia , while the prihces of the Rhenish confe- 
deracy were enjoined to collect their respective contingents at their different 
rallying points, and converge towards the general lendezvous of this im- 
mense force on the Danube, atlngolstadl, or Donauwertli Thus, from all 
quarters ofiEurope, from the mountains of Astunas to the plains of Poland, 
armed men w'ere converging in all directions to the valley of the Danube, 
where a bundled and fifty thousand soldiers would erelong be collected; 
while the provident care of the 'Emperor w'as not less actively exerted in 
collecting magazines upon the projected line of operations for the stupen- 
dous multitude, and providing, m the arming and replenishing of the for- 
tresses , both a base for offensive operations, and a refuge in the improbable 
event of disaster (2) 

Prepara On' the side of the Austrians, preparations not less threatening 
force* 'of 1 w’ere going rapidly forward The regular army bad been aug- 
Amtria mented to three hundred thousand infantry and above thirty thou- 
sand cavalry, besides tw r o hundred thousand of thelandwehr and Hungarian 
insurrection The disposable force was divided into nine corps, besides tw o 
of reserve Six of these, containing nominally one hundred and fifty thousand 
men, of whom one hundred and twenty thousand might he relied on as able 
to assemble round the standards, were mustered on the frontiers of Bavaria, 
besides a reserve in Bohemia, under the immediate command of the Archduke 
Charles the Archduke John was entrusted wuth the direction of two others, 
forty-seven thousand strong, in Italy, supported by the landwehr of Carmthia, 
Carniola, and Istria, at least tw'enty-Dve thousand men, w r ho, though hardly 
equal to a shock in the field, were of great value m garrisoning fortresses 
and conducting secondary operations the Maiquis Cliastillon was piepared 
to enter the eastern frontier of Tyrol from the Pusterthal, with twelve thou- 
sand regular troops, where he expected -to be immediately joined by twenty 
thousand -hardy and w'arhke peasants while the Archduke Ferdinand, with' 
thirty thousand infantry and five thousand cavalry, w r ds to invade the Grand 


(2) Tint) vu 200. 


(1) Tlub. \ ii, 207. 
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pachr of Warsaw, and arert tho calamities of war' from the Galician plains, 
The total number of troops, after deducting the noO-eflecliTe and sick, might 
■mount t6 tiro hundred and twenty thomHmd'Drfmtry, and twenty -dght 
thousand .cavalry, with dgbt hnndred pieces trf caDDon i a prodlgtotu force, 
when thdr discipline and cfDeftney were takfen Into consideration,' 'and Iho 
support wfileh they were to receive, not only from tho Immense Teserres of 
limlwehr in alt the promote*, bbt the general spirit and unanimity -of the 
monarchy The commencement of hostilities at ones In Bavaria, Italy, Tyrol, 
■nd Poland, might ftcem an Imprudent dispersion of itreugth, especially 
when the tretnendou* blows to be anticipated from Napol&n In tho valley 
erf (be Danube are duly weighed j but these. In appearance offensive, were 
In reality strictly defensive operations. It was well known that the moment 
war was declared, the Frenth Emperor, according to hi* nsual policy, would 
direct all his forces al the centre of the enemy’s power; Inraslon from Italy, 
liar aria, and Poland was Immediately to be anticipated and In maintaining 
tho struggle in the hostile provinces, adjoining tho frontier, IhoVar wai in 
reality averted from their own vitals (1) * 
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spirit nhw. The utmost eflprts were at the same time made to rouse the pa- 
cuases* 1 “"triotic ardour of all classes, and Gpvernmenl m that importaut duty 
Austrian ' 1 w ere Rohly seconded by the nobles aud, people throughout the em- 
rmpTre" , pjre, Ncvei, mdepd, since the foundation of the monarchy, had 
unanimity so universal prevailed through all the varied provinces of the Im- 
perial dominions, and never had so enthusiastic a spirit animated all ranks of 
the people , The nobles, the clergy, the peasants, the burghers, all felt the 
sacred flame, and vied with each other m devotion to the common cause. 
The requisitions of government were instantly agreed to , the supplies of 
men and money cheerfully voted, the levies for the regular army anticipated 
by voluntary enrolment, the landwelir rapidly filled up with brave and 
hardy peasants., At Yienna, m particular, the patriotic ardour was un- 
bounded;, and when the Archduke Charles, on the 6th April, marched into 
the city at the head of Ins regiment, one swell of rapture seemed to animate 
the whole population, That accomplished prince aided the general ardour 
by an address to Ins soldiers on the day of Ins entry, which deserves to be 
recorded for the generous sentiments which it contains, as yyell as the light 
which it throws on the general reasons for the war (1). 

While these immense military preparations were going op on both sides, tho 
semblance of diplomatic relations was still kept up at Pans. Mettemich 

/ 

lie Italy. 


8th corps Mnripus Chnstellar at Klngenfurtli, . . 

9th — At Jjopach, Count Guilny, , 

18,250 
. 24,348 

1942 

2758 


Iir TolAicd 

42,f>98 

4700 

128 

7th corps Archdnko Ferdinand at Croatia, 

30,200 

5200 

94 

lx Ttaol 




Chnstellar's division (separate from Ins corps) , , 

9072 

260 


Total, 




In Germany, under tho Archduke Charles, 

In Italy, under the Arclidnke John, , 

In Poland, under Archdpkc Ferdinand, , 

In Tyrol, 

. 188,570 

. 1 42,568 

30,200 
9,072 

18,918 

4700 

5200 

200 

618 

148 

94 

1G 

Grand Total, , , 

271,040 

29,078 

770 


Of whom 250,t)00 might be relied on for active operations — Stutteruhis, 88, 40 

(l) Slntt 34, 41 Era John Feld, 29, 34 Ann tl.e enemy 60 often reminds ns with pstentabpns 
Keg 1809,203,204 pride, shall we renew tbe glorious deeds of Wurtz 

“ When all endcavonrs to preserve independence burg and O'trach, of Stockncb and Zlnricb, oTVp- 
from the insatiable ambition of a foreign concjueror Tone, Trebbia and Novi W c will conquer a lastmg 
proved fruitless, when nations nrc falling around pence for onr country, lint that great end is not to 
us, and when lawful sovereigns are torn from ihe be attained witbonl proportionate virtues Uncon- 
hearts of their subjects, when, in fine, the danger of ditionnlsnbpnl>po1ion, strict discipline, persevering 
universal subjugation threatens even the happy courage, unshaken steadiness in danger, are the 
states of Austria, and their peaceable fortunate in- companions of true fortitude Nothing but an union 
habitants, then does our country demand its deli- of will, and joint ro-opcration of the spbole cap lend 
veranre from us, and wg stand forth iq its defenco to victory 1 will bo every where in the midst of 
On you, my brother soldiers, are fixed tbe eyes of yon, you shall receive the first thanks of your 
tbe unn erse, and of all those who still feel for nn country froiq your general op the field of battle 
tional honours and national prosperity You shall 1 ho patriotism of the Austrian nobility has antici- 
imt inenr tbe disgrace of being made the mstrn pated yon r wants , this is a pledgo of the national 
inenls or oppression, you shall not carry on the gratitude Adorned with tlio marks of the public 
endless wars of ambition under distant climes, your esteem, will I prc.cnt to our sovereign, to tho 
blood shall never flow for foreign fleets or insaliablo world, those brave men who have deserved well of 
coi eloiisncss, nor on you shall the enrse alight of their country Civil a irtncs must also accompany 
annihilating distant nntions, and over the bodies of your arms out of the field of l>ntfle, tbe real.soldier 
the slaughtered defenders of their country, p'vmg is moderate, compassionate, humane, he knows the 
flic avay for a foreigner to an usurped throne A evils of war, and strives to lighten them It is not 
happier lot awaits you , the liberty of Europe has the intention of our monarch to oppress foreign na 
taken refuge under your banners A our victories tions, but to deliver them, and to form with their 
will loose its fetters, and your brothers in Germany, princes a lasting peace, and maintain the general 
•vet in tlio ranks of the enemy , long for their deb w clfnro and security " — Ann lieg 1809, 691 , Jpv. 
acrance On the fields of Ulnnnd Marengo, ofwhich to Chron ’ 
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IM, Mr** ’* r5l ° Tem»iocd there to the last, rather u a lesUimatc.spy than in 
■j*" * ( n y other character, presented a note to the ttbinetxrf tbe Tolle- 
Ha. on the 10th March He there represented it as an undoubt- 
ed fact, that *in« the treaty which followed the evacuation of Bran- 
non, there 'was no longer any subject of difference between thetwo^ power* 
ind that, although the Emperor of Austria might well conceive disquietude 
at the numerous movement* which had taken place since January, he had np 
da! re but to see Europe In pea« The French cabinet replied that as un 
quest job ably no aubject of difference remained between the two powers; and 
hxtt* a. that, this being the case, the .Emperor could not conceive, either 
what tiro Austrians would be at, or what occasioned their pretended dlsqule- 
ludei More terminated this diplomatic farce It deed red neither potty; but 
both had objects to gain by postponing, for a short time, the commencement 
of hostilities (i ) ( 

awtrt* The original plan of the Austrians was to invade at once Franco 
nU, Lombardy, Tyrol, and the Grand Duchy of Warsaw- In all 
these districts they bad numerous and active partisans, and thby confidently 
ei petted a powerful co-operation from their exertions For this purpose 
they had accumulated enormous masses of troops, above a hundred thou 
»and strong in Bohemia from whence as a central point, they were in a 
duration to fsaue In any direction which might seem advisable They were, 
in March, grouped around Prague In the north-western extremity of that 
country, between the Elbe, the Eger, the Moldava, and the WlUava The ob- 
ject of -this extraordinary concentration of troops was, to advance suddenly 
Into the country of Bareulh, lend a helping hand to the numerous ardent 
spirits and malecontents of that quarter of Germany, fall upon DavousPs 
corps which was assembled at Wurtxlrarg, before it could receive the rein- 
forcements w hi eh were hastening to Us support, or be electrified by the pre- 
sence of Napoldon, and, tf possible, drive It back by superior force* to the 
Rhine Sueh an event. It vru well known, would at once bring to Uie Austrian 
standard* a vast body of ardent reerhita, whom tho enormous exactions and 
grindiog tyranny of the French armies had QDed with unbounded hatred at 
tb$ir dominion, ond at the same time It was hoped, would overcome the in- 
decision of Pnmia, and bring III disciplined battalions lo stand by tbo aide 
of tho Imperialist! in the great contest for European freedom This plan was 
ably conceived and tf carried Into execution with the requblte alacrity and 
vigour, might hare been attended with great results; for tho French armies 
F*w *j were very much scattered In the end of February, and, by issuing 
■nddenly from the great salient fortress of Bohemia, and pressing forward 
towards the Rhine, the Archduke Charles might bare entirely separated Ou- 
dlnot, who lay In Swabia, frotp Davoust, who was cantoned on the banks of 
the Main (2) 

The Austrians had taken hapoldcn, in a certain degree, at nn- 
aware* ; as not only was the dower of hh veteran troop* In Spain, 
bnt the force* which still remained in Germany, though extremely fonnld 
able if once assembled together, were scattered from the Alps to the Baltic at 
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a great distance from each other. IIis plan, therefore, contrary to Ins usual 
policy, was strictly defend cm the outset, to gain timefor the conccntiation 
of his troops, and, as lie deemed it unfitting that he himself should he nl the 
head of his army before any decisive blows were struck, and where, possibly, 
disasters might be incurred, Berliner was despatched early m April to as- 
sume the command of the whole until the arrival of the Emperor, a con- 
venient arrangement, ns, if bis operations proved successful, they would, of 
course, lie ascribed to the intelligence amiability of lus superior m command; 
if the lcvcisc, the whole blame of a miscarriage might bn laid upon himself. 
Fiom the period of lus arrival, the whole tioops, both 1'iencb and of the 
confederation of the Rhine, vv ere formed into one army , to be called the army 
of Germany. It was divided into eight coips (]), commanded bv the most 
distinguished marshals m the french service, and mustered two hundred 
thousand men The Etnpcior was indefatigable in lus efforts to provide sub- 
sistence, clothing, and ammunition for tins enormous multitude, among 
other things, twenty -live million hall cartridges were collected Rut lie en- 
joined that the system should hy rigorously followed out of making war sup- 
port war, and strictly forbade any stores or provisions being pm chased m 
France foi the use of the troops, if they could he procured hy requisitions 01 
nnlitaiy contributions on the other side of (he Rhine Rapid concentration of 
lus tioops was enjoined to Rerlhici mound the Lech (2), hut no offensive 
operations' w ere to he commenced before the nrrn al of the Emperor, w bo was 
expected about the middle of April To all who were acquainted with the 
character of lus movements, it was evident lhaL the moment lie arrived, and 
deemed himself in sufficient strength, he would commence a furious onset, 
and pour m concentrated masses down the valley of the Danube 
mrnt m of " ^ lC C !l ^ )incl °f Tien ha took the liutiativ c On the 8lh of April, the 
b’tbe ,its ^ nstimn tr00 P s crossed the fionlicis at once on the Inn, m Bohe- 
Aultnans min, in Tyrol, and in Italy . Rad the original plan of the Aube Coun- 
cil been followed out, and the Archduke Charles, nl the bead of a hundred 
thousand men, debouched from Bohemia, nndvv ay between the Main and the 
Black Forest, and advanced tovvaidsManbeim, tins commencement of hostili- 
ties might have been attended with most important eifecls; for dissatisfaction 
walli the French rule was universal in that quarter, and had a powerful de- 
monstration from England, on the coast of Flanders, seconded this irruption, 
the seal of war might have been permanently fixed on the middle and lower 
Rhine (o) On the 17tl\ March, Austria had a hundred and forty thousand men 


(l) Second corps, 

Third, . . . 

Tourth, 

Setentli, . , , 

Tiglilh, 

Rmtb, Saxon confederation and 1 rcncli. 
Tenth, 

Imperial Guard, 

Reserve Cavalry, , , , 


400 pieces of canon. 

But al least one hundred thousand of them had 
Hot yet arrived the guard and resort c cavalry 
were on their march from Spain , Bernadotte’s corps 
was still at a distance in tho north of Germany , and 
the contingent of the confederation of the Rhine 
wore far from lining complete Still a hundred rnd 
forty thonsand Trench troops and sixty thousand of 
the Confederation might lie relied on for active 
operations in the valley of the Danube \ — T iubmj- 

DEA.C, \n 214, 


Vloflial Ijinnrs, 

IhiMiUbt, 

Masw'nn 
1 efibirc, 
Augcreau, 
Bemadotte, 
King of Westphalia, 

Ressiurcs, 


fiO.OOO men 
GO 000 
00,000 
31 000 
20 000 
50 000 

25.000 

22.000 
14,000 


325,000 and 


(2) Thib si l 214,223 Join in. 152, 153, Slut 
58, 04 Pelct, l 197,200 
(3 The instructions of tho Aulic Council in tho 
onisot of tho campaign were, “ to advance ill largo 
masses, and attacl tho I rench army wherever it 
might assemble, either on the Main, the Nab, or tho 
Danube Should a Trench corps enter Ravana, the 
grand Austrian army was not to nren c from its three 
Uon, but trust to arresting the movbmenl on Rntn- 
rln, by threatening the adsancing corps on the side 
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on tho two banks of the Danube, wifhln eight days march of Ratlsbtm; while 
Danmstonly broke np hDeantonmedlsfa tbeborth of Gcnniny.on jho Oder 
tnd lower Elbe, oh that dayj llassdna T» «U1I on the Rhine, jnd Ondinot 
tJtmo at A ogsberg, (he Bavarians bang on the her Thai ihc complete sepa- 
ration of the French corps ww i mi tier of perfect certainty, by a rapid ad- 
vance toward* Utnhrira at that period Dot the roceessfnl eiocaUan of this 
wcU-etmedred design, required o iJgnnr of ^etenmnatlon end altentyiof 
execution to Vhlch the Amtriins were as yet stranger*; end, by belittling 
till the period fur striking the blow was past, and the French troops were 
concentrated on tlio Danube, Austria lost all the immense advantages of her 
central threatening position in Bohemia IVhen it was resolred to attack the 
French In Bavaria, the Aube Conned committed a second error, Will greater 
than tho farmer for Instead of perm it ling the Arcbdobe Charles, from his 
central position In Bohemia, to fall perpendicularly on tbo French corps, 
scattered -to tho sooth along the valley of the Daonbe, at the distance of only 
six or eight days march, they ordered him to cmnllcrmareh the gnat body 
of hb forces, and open the campaign on the Inn a gratuitous fault, which 
giro his troops tnple tbo distance to march, and the enemy triple the lime 
to complete their preparations and concentrate their fobrei At length, how-, 
erer, the toilsome and unnecessary countermarch was completed; the Aus- 
trian columns after being transported a hundred miles back towards Vienna, 
and across the Danube, were arrayed in dense masses on the right bank of 
*r° ** thelnnjand tboArehdake,cro*ilngth*triTerIn imposing strength, 
prepared IS carry tho seat of war into the ra.it and level plains v hich stretch 
from tho southerrf bank of the Danube to the foot of the Alps At tho same 
moment, the long wished for signals were giren from the front kn of Styrig 
and Salabarg, to the provinces of Tyrol IVJtB speechless transport, the brave 
mountaineers beheld the bale-fires glowing on the eastern boundaries of their 
romantic country instantly, a thousand beacons were kindled over all its 
rugged surface; the dJJTs of the Brenner were reddened by tho glare, tho 
water* of the Ebach reflected It* light and long before tho ascending *un 
had spread his rosy tint over tbo gladeri of the Glockner tbo inhabitants of 
his lire steeps were warmed by the glow, which, at tbo voice of patriotism, 
called a nation of heroes to arms (1) 

SifTS. The Instruct Ions of hapokon toBerthler (2), before leaving Paris, 
'.‘.T f. 1 — *■ were dear and precise; vlx that If the enemy commenced hb at- 
■p* tack before the fUth, by which lime. It was adculited, the bulk of 
FnftHL. hb forees might be assembled around lUtlsboh, the army wis to be 
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concentrated on the Eccli around Donanverlh , if after that date, at Ralis- 
hon, guarding the right hank of the Danube from it to Passau On the 12lh, 
however, by means of the telograph -which the Emperor had established in 
central Germany, he an as apprized at Pans of the crossing of the Inn by the 
Archduke and the commencement of hostilities lie instantly set out , and 
with such precision were the moAcments of the immense force, which an as 
conAcrgmg from the mountains of Galicia and the banks of the Oder to the 
valley of the Danube, calculated, that the last armed at the general point of 
rendezAous mound Ratisbon, at the A r cry moment Allien the Emperor was 
approaching from Pans. It an as high time that he should armo to take the 
command of the arm} , for, in the mleum, Berliner had brought it, by the 
confession of the French themsehes, to the a ergo of destruction (J). Instead 
of instantly folloAAing up the Emperor’s instructions, by concentrating Ins 
forces alRalisbon orDonauAAcrlb, lie scattered them, in spile of the remons- 
trances of DaAoust and Massena, m the dangerous aicaa of slopping the ad- 
Aance of the Auslriansal all points Nothing but the tardiness of their march 
saved the French army from the most serious calamities. But Avlnlc Berliner 
dispersed Ins troops, as if to 1 endcr them the more accessible to the IiIoavs of 
the Imperialists, the Archduke moAed fonvard AAitli such sIoaaticss, as appa- 
rently m order to give them time to concentrate their forces before he com- 
menced his attack. They crossed the Inn on the 10th at Brauriau and other 
April ig points, and on the IGlh, they had only ad\ r anced ns far as the Iser, 
a distance of twenty leagues On the latter day, they attached the bridge of 
Landshut, over that rn er , and at the same time, crossed a division at Dingel- 
fing, further do-wm its course, which lluealened to cut off the communications 
of General Deroy, avIio commanded the BaAarians placed in garrison at that 
point, and obliged them to evacuate that important toAvn The avIioIc line of 
the Iser was uoaa abandoned by the BaA anans, aaIio fell back in baste loAvards 
Ratisbon and DonauAverlh , while the Austrians, m great strength, crossed 
that river at all points, and directed their steps on the great road to Nurem- 
burg, evidently toAAards the bridges of Ratisbon, Neustadt, andKcllheim, in 
order to make themselves masters of both banks of the Danube Yet, even 
then, when their forces A\ere concentrated, and greatly superior to those of 
the enemy as yet assembled, and every tiling depended on rapidity of moA r e- 
ment, they advanced only tAvo or three leagues a-day , so inveterate were the 
habits of tardiness and delay m the German character (2) 

Faulty The approach of the formidable masses of the Austrians, however, 
of Berthier full a hundred and twenty thousand strong, even though adA r an- 
th.ir^ro «ing Avilh the pace of a tortoise, threw Berthier into an agony of in- 
s'' 015 decision It then evidently appeared, Iioav much the major-general 
of the army was indebted for the reputation he enjoyed to the directions of 
the Emperor, and how different a capacious talent for the management of 
details is, from the eagle glance which can direct the movements of the 
whole. Despite„all Ins remonstrances, he compelled Davoust to concentrate 
Apr.i ig jus corps at Ratisbon, while, at the very same moment, he ordered 


voust Trill bo at Nuremburg Mnssdna at Augsburg , 
Lcfebvrc at onC or 'two marches from Ratisbop 
Headquarters then may be safely established in that 
town, in the midst of 200)000 Anon, guarding the 
right banks of the Danube, from Ratisbon to Pas- 
sau, by means of winch stream, provisions and sup- 
plies of every sort will be procured in abundance 
Should the Austrians debouch from Bohemia or Ra 
tislinu, Davoust and Lcfcbvrc shonld fall back oij 
Ingolsludt or Donauwcrth,”— Kirocton’s Iniiiuc 


tians to 'Beetiiieb, sfjtril 1, 1809 , Pelet, i 212, 
213 

(1) “The Tmperor, on tils rood to the army,” 

says Jommi, “felt the liveliest disqmctudo at tlio 
posture of affairs — Berthier had brought the -- 
vvitbip a hair s-Jircadth of ’ .on” — Jo 

in 159 

(2) t Jnm n 159, " 239 

04,72 , 
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to defend tWlino of (ho Lcrii, separating thui tho' two principal 
corpj Wlhe Frticlv army % kt least Oalrty Sto league* from each other, and 
exposing dw former, with his magnificent corps, the flower of ih^ army, to 
be overwhelmed by tho Archduko before any adequate reinforcements could 
be brought up to hH support. Orders were at the umcUme given to Be- 
fell rrc, Wrcde, and Oudloot, placing theni in three lines, one Wblnd aholber 
across Bavaria, In so useless and absurd a position, that more than one of |be 
marshals did not scruple to ascribe it to treachery a charge, however, from 
which the whole character of Berthler, and the uninterrupted confidence he 
enjoyed from 'the Emperor, is aoUkacnt to exculpate him As It was, how- 
erer, the scattered position which he gave to tho army over a line of forty 
leagues in extent, with numerous undefended apertures between the corps, 
was such, that a little more activity on tho part of tho Arcbdnko would hire 
exposed it to certain destruction, and brought the Austrian columns In 
triumph to tho Rhino (1) 

w Meanwhile tho Archduke, notwithstanding tho tardlnfras of his 
morociKjnts, was Inundating Bavaria with his troops., UlUer had 
u^T'tX' advanced to Mosburg Jellachieh bad occupied Munich, from 
whence tbo King of Bavaria hastily fled to Stntlgard to meet Nttpo- 
*> Won { the two corps left in Bohemia bad crossed ibe frontier, aid 
were approaching by leisurely marches towards Batlsbon while the Arch- 
duke himself, with fotrf corps, a hundred thousand strong, waa drawing near 
to Abeosbcrg henstadt, and Kellheim midway between Ralisbon and Do- 
nauwerth Berthler hud gone to the former town, where Da roust was sta- 
tioned with sixty thousand men but it seemed next to impossible to extricate 
him from bis perilous situation, as MaWvta was at Augsburg, thirty five 
leagues to the south-west, and the centre of the Archduke was interposed in 
appalling strength right between them The Bavarians under Wredo, Le- 
fehrre. and the reserve under Oadioot were indeed in front of the Archduko 
trouna Ingobtiidt, but they could with difficulty maintain their own ground, 
and were In no condition to extricate Davoust, who, threatened by ahtmdrcd 
thousand Austrians under the Archduko on the soath of tho Danube, and 
forty thousand descending from Bohemia on tho north, seemed destined for 
no other fate tlian that of Mack four years before at UItu (2) 

Matters were In {his critical state when Napolfon, early on the 
morning of the 17th, arrived at Donsuwcrlli Instantly he began 
“••'•7 enquiring of overy one concerning the position, destination, and 
movements of the Austrian corps ; sent out officers In all directions to acquire 
aecurato Information, and next morning dispatched the most pressing orders 
to Mastln* to hasten, at least with his advanced gnards and cavalry, to Plat- 
fenhofen, a considerable town nearly liaKway from Augsburg to the seat of 
war aroand bcustidt end Kellbeltn (5) Davoust, at the same time, recelred 
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/priiis orders to mo\e on ihc JSlh in tlie dneclion of Ncusladl, so as to 
form a junction 'with the Buiauans and M irtemlmighers under Lefcbirc, 
who had ictircd to that quarter hefoic the Aichdukc Charles, so thatm the 
next Iw enlj-fom hours these two Marshals would he twenty leagues ncarci 
each other, and having the lioops of the confederation m the internal between 
them, might almost be said to be in communication At the same time, dis- 
sembling his fears, the Emporor addressed to bis soldiers a nervous piocla- 
niation, m which, loudly reproaching the Austrians with the commence- 
ment of hostilities, he pionnscd to lead them to yet more glorious fields of 
fame (1) 

oniic n two Notwithstanding the pressing instance of the Emperoi, and their 
wtmi"cndi own sense of the urgency of the case, Dai oust and Massena could 
other* cnc 1 not icach (he places assigned to them so eaily as he had anticipated, 
and the former, in consequence, was exposed to the most imminent danger. 
The messengei ordering Dai oust to draw towards the Lech, had been dis- 
patched from Donauiierlh at two o’clock m the morning of the 47th, and 
his instructions were to march forthwith on Ingolsladt, while Wrede with 
April is his Baianans was slopped m his retreat at Neusladt, and ordered 
to concentiate with the Wirlemburghers, behind the Aliens Davousl re- 
ceived his orders at midnight of the 17th, but lus divisions were dispersed 
m the villages around Ralisbon, as ivell as m that lowm, and could not be 
instantly pul m motion, while the bulk of Massena’s forces, being six or 
eight leagues behind Augsbuig, could not be concentrated till the night 
of the 18th, eien at that town, or reach Plaflcnhofcn till late on the follow- 
ing evening Dai oust, 'baling collected lus whole force during the 47th, 
commenced the evacuation of that town at daybreak on the following morn- 
-Aprii rg mg, and by mid-day on the 19th, was alicady approaching Ncus- 
tadt, leaung only a single regiment, three thousand strong, to guard the im- 
portant bridge of Ralisbon On the same day the Archduke divided the army 
which he commanded in person into two parts, and while he left the Aicli- 
duke Louis with fifteen thousand men to watch the troops of the confederacy 
on the Abens, he himself, with livcnly-fivc thousand, moved towaids Ralis- 
bon, in hopes of making himself master of that important passage over the 
Danube during the absence of Davoust’s corps, and thus at once gam posses- 
sion of both banks of that river, and open up a secure communication with 
his tw'o corps under Klenau, on its opposite bank The w r orst was to be ap- 
prehended for Davoust, if, in the course of bis march to Neusladt, be bad 
encountered this enormous mass, moving m a dneclion almost perpendicular 
to his flank, and not more than a feiv leagues distant The tw r o armies crossed 
without the bulk of the forces meeting (2). 


Bavarians To-raorrmv (I9lh) nil )our troops win 
can l>c mustered at BlaJTcnhoftn, with the \\ lrlcm- 
hnrghcrs, a division of cuirassiers, and everj man 
3 ou can collect, should be in a condition to fall on 
the rear of prince Charles A single glance must 
show you tbit nc\er was more pressing occasion for 
diligence nnd icliMty than at present With 00,000 
good troops, Davoust may indeed mahehc'id against 
the Archduke but 1 consider him ruined. xi ithout 
resource, If Oudinot and your three di\ jsioiis aro on 
Ins rear before -day-break on the 1 9lli/ and you in- 
spire the soldiers with all they should Feel on so 
nibmenlousan occasion In the 18 th, lDlh, and 20 th 
the whole affairs of Gcnnnnj will be debided 
Napolcox to Masses a, Donauwtrlh, i%tfi jiprtl 1809} 
Savaht, iv 51, 52 

(1) Say n 50,51, Met, i 263, 267 Thib. in 
226, 227 


Soldiers’ tbe territory of tho Confederation of the 
Rhine has been violated Tbe Austrian general sup 
poses that sve arc to fly at the sight of his eagles, and 
abandon our allies to Ins mercy I arrive with tbo 
rapidity of lightning in the midst of j oil Soldiers I 
J was surrounded by your bayonets when tbe Em- 
peror of Austria arrived at my bivouac in Moravia , 
jou lienrd him Imploro mj clemency, nnd swear an 
eternal friendship Conquerors in three wars, Aus- 
tria has owed every thing to our generosity tbreo 
tunes shebas peigurrd herself’ Our former successes 
ere a sure guarantee for our future tnnmpbs Let us 
march, then, and at our aspect let the enemy recog- 
nise Ills conquerors "—Montleur, 20(/i ^pnl 1809, 
and Tihuaodeio, Vii 224 

( 2 ) Stut 76,81 6n\.lv, 50 Tilth in 226,228. 
Tel I 281, 293 
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Tmrt of the Groat Frederick and erf the laurels xrtUch they had won In tho 
j M t campaign In Silesia These words translated inlo German by their res pec 
tivo o Ulcers excited great enthusiasm, which wii soofa raised to the eery high- 
est pitch by tho proclamation read to the troops, in which the Emperor de- 
clared that, yrftbont any French to aid them, hd was In combat that day at 
thcJr bead, and announced a giorions desUny to their countries fl ) Percdr 
tha^t the spirit of the troops was now roused to the highest point, the em- 
peror gate the signal to ?ngage W 

d-wo*' Notwithstanding, howeror, the^dqgerred confidence which he 
placed In tho 'German troops, ftapoWon did npt trust the result of 
tho day exclusively to their exertion* Eannes, who thd day before bad 
joined tho army from Saragossa, was intrusted with tbd command of two 
French dlrisions, drawn from JJass^na's corps, which formed fhe left of tho 
centre trader Napoleon s kpnjedUtc command, and was to advance on lb e 
creat road from Kellhdm 16 Landshut the Wirtemburghen, under Van 
damme, were in the centre the Bavarians on the nght, directly opposite to 
Astvebeig, under TYrcde Had two of the Austrian corps been concentrated, 
they might juceewivdy hare combated tlilsUggregite of allied trohps, whose 
total strength did not exceed sixty fire thousand men*' but, unfortunately, 
tlnjy were so much dispersed, as to be incapable of opposing any effective 
resistance to the enemy Hiller, with twenty-two thousand, WtJ in march 
from Utinburg to PfatTenhauien the Arthduke Lonls, with ten tbou^md, 
guarded Siegenhurg with its bridge over the 4 ber the prince of flonas, with 
fifteen thousand lay in the rear at Klrchdorf General Thierry with Are 
thousand, at OfTensteller Thus, above fifty thousand were In front of the 
French but scattered over a space screrid leagues broad, and without any 
centre or plan of operations Not expecting an attack on that day, they were 
leisurely performing tho various movements assigned to them, with a view to 
the concentration of their troops for the morrow 7 when they wore slmnlti 
neously attat&ed by the enemy at all points, who passed afoDce, from cau 
tious defensive, to furious offenslre operations Ihey made, In consequence, 
hut a feeble resistance or rather they were attacked at so many different 
points, and so much In detail, that no one general fcouid take upon himself 
the responsibility of halting to give battle and the day was a sort of running 
fight, In many detached placds, rather than a regular engagement. It proved, 
however, very disastrous to the Austrians Thierry, whole troops bid not 
.recovered the rout of the preceding day, assailed by Lamies with greatly su- 
perior forces, was thrown back in confusion upon I fiber ’l troops at Rotten 
burg, who, coming upln haste from llalnhorg Instead of slopping Increased 
thi general disorder, and the whole were driven across tho bridge of the La- 
Ler, which Lannes traversed with bayonets fixed and colours Dying; tho Prince 
of Itenia and Blanchl attacked in front hy Lcfchrre, and in flank by Van 
damme, with the AYlrtemborgben, deemed themselves fortunate in being 
able to escape to Piaffenhausen without any scrioashm whither they were 
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immediatelv followed by ibe Archduke Louis, who had been dnvcn from ihe 
bridge of Siegenhurg, closely pursued by YVrcdc and the Bavarians, who, on 
this occasion, emulated ihe vigour and rapidity of the Ficnch lioops The 
Austnans were not routed at any point, and no ailillcry was taken; never- 
theless, they had to lament the loss of eight thousand men ; the line of Land- 
shut was thrown open to the enemy , they had losl the advantage of the ini- 
tiative, and, what is of incalculable importance, had been unsuccessful m 
the first considerable action of the campaign (1) 

I»"uo r " r ‘ Napoleon was not slow m follow mg up the impoilanl blow thus 
"Indent by shuck m the outset of opciations llis great object was to throw 
April It himself upon the Archduke’s communications, and the success 
thus gained, against the covering corps of Ins brother Louis, by opening up 
the gi cat road loLandshut, rendered that undertaking an easy task. To cover 
the movement, and distract Ins attention, Dai oust received orders to tin eaten 
the enemy on the side of Ratisbon, where the hulk of Ins forces were assem- 
bled, hut the serious operations were conducted by llicEinpeioi in person, 
against the retiring columns of llillcr, Biancln, and the Archduke Louis 
Uniting their shatleied troops, these generals had fallen hack in the direction 
of Landsliut, m the hopes of preserving that important passage m the rear, 
with the immense stores of baggage and ammunition w Inch it contained, from 
the attacks of the enemy Thither, how ever, they were instantly follow ed by 
Napoleon, who, putting himself on horseback at daybreak on the 21st, moved 
every disposable bayonet and sabie in the dn action of Landsliut, while Masse- 
na, on Ins right, still further in advance, manoeuvred m such a way, between 
PfafTenhofen and Mosburg, as to render a retreat upon that town a mailer of 
absolute necessity, to avoid the communications of the grand army being in- 
stantly cut o(T, while Davoust, on the left, was to engage the attention of the 
Archduke Charles so completely, as to prevent him from rendering any effec- 
tual assistance (2] 

”> U the fcat These movements, admirably combined, and executed with un- 
Empcror common vigour and precision, proved completely successful The 
rearguard of the Archduke Louis, warmly attacked on different occasions 
during the night', was thrown back in disorder in the morning on Furlh and 
Arth, by roads already choked with baggage waggons and all the immense 
materiel of the giand Ausluan army Their confusion became altogether 
inextricable when they appioachcd the valley of the Isei, an$l the bridges of 
Landsliut, w Inch are traversed only by two chaussccsj passing for a consider- 
able distance on the western side through low swamps, altogether impassable 
for artillery or chariots To slienglhen the rearguard while the retiring co- 
lumns w'erc defiling thiough those perilous straits, IIiHer ordered General 
"Vincent to hold firm with the cavalry' at their entrance, but at that very mo- 
ment Napoleon, accompanied by a powerful train of aitillery, arid the cui- 
rassiers ofNansouly, arrived on the giound, and instantly, undercover of a 
tremendous fire of cannon, the French horse thundered in a charge Vincent’s 
dragoons were unable to withstand the shock, horse, foot, and cannon were 
thrown together m wild disorder on the chaussees, and a vast quantity of 
artillery and baggage abandoned by the Austrians, who crowded m utter 
disorder into Landsliut But, even behind its ramparts, they were no longer 
in safely , for on the same morning Mass^na had gained possession of the bridge 
of Mosburg, and was rapidly advancing, agreeably to lus orders, down the 

t 

(1) Stuu 92, 99 Tel, n. 12, 23. Tbib, vn 232 (2) Slut ICO, 101 Pel n 33, 37. 
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rlrilt or eastern bank of the Iscr AJarmed by his approach, the Austrians 
not die torch to tho long wooden bridge which leads into the town, and kept 
in o heavy Cro upon it from the neighbouring Iiouscs and churches, but Ge- 
neral Moulon, at the head of the French grenadiers, advanced throngh a 
si tower of balls, amldit Lho Dames, to the portcullis, which was speedily de- 
molished, and the heroic assailants burst into the town Hiller no loDgrr 
footrht hut to gain time to draw off his artillery and chariots bat saeh was 
the rapidity of llioena'j advance, whose dense eolomns now covered the 
opposite side of tho river, and had reached to within a mile of the town, that 
a largo part of them required to be sacrificed Hiller at length, after having 
made a most gallant resistance, drew off towards the Inn In the direction of 
Getting, where ha crossed on the following day, having lost nearly six (bod 
sand men twenty-five pieces of cannon, six hundred ammunition waggons, 
a pontoon train, and an enormous quantity of baggage, In this disastrous 

•Jill: The task assigned to Davonst, while Ntpolfon was in this manner 
w’rw— destroying the loft wing of the Imperialists, and laying bare their 
7^1** -vital lino of communications to Landshut and the Inn, was to oe- 
»w££ cupy lira attention of the Archduko Charles, who with the whole 
centre of the army bad diverged to Rails bon, in order to make himself master 
of tho important bridge at that place, and open up tho communications » ith 
tho two corps of Klcnau and Bellegarde on the opposite side of the Danube 
Rightly judging that tho best way to impose upon his adversary, and Inspire 
1dm with a mistaken idea of bis own strength, was to assume the offbmiTe, 
tho Frcueh marshal, early on the morning of the 21st commenced an attack 
In the woody country which lies on the bank* of tho Laber, and after a warm 
contest drove the Austrians across that river Though their positions wore 
strong and forces numerous, yet llobcuxollern was so much deceived by tho 
rlTielty of the French attack, and by the Idea that two divisions of thdr army 
would never have ventured, unsupported, to hazard an attack upon tlra 
dense masses of his own and Rosenberg's corps, that ho never doubted tint 
it was only a part of a general movement to plerco the Imperial centre, and 
that he would soon have NapoWon thundering on his flank, lie gave orders 
for them accordingly, at noon, to fall hack and take op a new position facing 
the sonlh, on the right or eastern bank of the Laber, between that river and 
DinxliDg I orty thousand Austrian fool and fire thousand horac were In two 
hours collected there, where they were soon assailed by thirty-fire thousand 
French and LkivarUns, under Davonst, Lefebrre, and Uonlbrun, wbom the 
Emperor, niter the victory of Abensberg had detached to assblln that quarter, 
white bo himself followed up bis decisive successes against RUIcr at landsbat. 
The action was warmly contested Dll nighttall when both parlies main- 
tained their positions ; and tltongh each bad to lament the loss of three thou- 
sand men killed and woanded, both chimed tho victory; but, as the opera 
tions of HaToost were Intended rather as a feint than a serious attack, and 
they had completely the desired effect, of preventing any reinforce meats 
being stmt from the centre to the left wing under Hiller, then in tho act of 
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being crushed by the overwhelming legions of the Emperor, the French with 
reason claimed the ad\ anlagc (1) 

o'tureT? While these important cv ents w ere shaking the Austrian left wing 
tic 'lw n by fl nd centre, the Archduke Charles with the main strength of the 
trianj' 13 army w as pressing tlicaltack on Ratisbon . That town, commanding 
the only stone bridge over the Danube below Dim, and opening up a direct 
communication with the two Austrian'corps on its northern bank, was at all 
times a point of consequence, but it had now become, unknown to the Aus- 
Aprii 20 tnans, of incalculable importance, as forming the onlj line of re- 
heat for the army, now that its communication with the Inn was cut off by 
the capture of Landshul and the alarming progress of the Emperor on the left 
Fully sensible of the value of such an acquisition, the Archduke, as soon as 
Dai oust had left the town, ordeied Kollowrath to attack it on the northern, 
and Lichtenstein on the southern side The former quickly obej cd Ins oi ders, 
and appeared on the 19th in great strength m the ullages at the northern 
extremity of the bridge, which were carried by assault Soon after a dense 
column burst open the gales, and adv anced by the great street to the northern 
end of the bridge, but, being theie stopped by the palisades, and severely 
galled by a cross fire fiom the houses, it was obliged to retire after sustaining 
a severe loss In llic afternoon, however, Lichtenstein, with the advanced 
guard of the grand Austrian army, approached from the southern side, and 
attempts were made by the French garrison to deslioy the budge, but that 
solid slrucluie, the work of the Romans, composed of large blocks of stone 
strongly cemented by Pozzuolo cement, w f as still, after baling stood for se- 
venteen hundred years, so entire, that it resisted all attempts at demolition 
by ordinal y implements, and the powder of the garrison was so much ex- 
hausted, that they had not the means ol blowing it up Deeming resistance 
impracticable, and having nearly expended Ins ammunition, the French co- 
lonel surrendered at disci elion Thus w r erc the successes m the shocks of 
these two ledoub table antagonists in some degree balanced; for, if the French 
had gained possession of Xandshul, and the communication of the grand 
Austrian army with Yienua, they bad lost Ratisbon, the key to both banks of 
the Danube, and, if they had five thousand prisoners to exhibit, taken m the 
combats of AbensbcrgandLandshut, the Austrians could point with exulta- 
tion to the unusual spectacle of an entire regiment, nearly three thousand 
strong, with its eagle and standards, winch had fallen into their hands (2) 
Preparatory Matters were now evidently approaching a crisis between the 
rZ,; nt5 Archduke and Napoleon, and both these able generals concentrated 
‘ Idc ‘ their forces, to engage in it with advantage. Conceiving that the 
French Emperor was at a distance, following up Ins successes against Hiller, 
the Auslnan general resumed the movement towards Neustadt, winch he 
had so unhappily abandoned three days before, and having brought Kollow'- 
rath, with Ins whole corps, over to the southern bank of the Danube, con- 
centrated eighty thousand men between Abensberg and Ratisbon ; Bellegarde, 
with bis corps, above twenty -five thousand strong, was so far removed, with- 
out any assignable reason, that be could not approach nearer on that day to 
the scene of action than Stad-am-HofT, at the northern end of the bridge of 
Ratisbon The eighty thousand men, however, whom he had assembled, 
would m all probability have been able to make head against all the forces 
which Napoldon could bnng against them, were it not that, instead of group- 

(1) Slul 109,115 Pel 11 49, 57 Jom 11 172, (2) Slut 114 , 120 Pel ji. 24, 32. Jon. n 160 
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Idi Ultra together In out Held, the ArcMnko moT«l Koilowrelh emi Licii 
tern tcln, forty thonjend lining, on the great nod to Ncmtedt, by the duffle 
of Abidi which Devoust bad prnvlouily Intoned, throwing tbai Ibe weight 
of lm force. ng.tntf tho French, loft, and Intending to menace their roar and 
communication!, in the eame-way ai they had done with the AnitriaD left, 
br the capture of Laitdibnt Del fi.poKon-wu In loo groat itrenglh In he 
dlKpiietcd by such a demonitntlon, and leering only a curtain of light troop* 
to relat'd the advance of Uio Auitrianl in that direcUon, he concenlraled all 
bla force, to bear down upon their centre at Ecntrcm. and Lalchling, tho 
scene of inch otatinate IlghUng on the preceding day At daybreak, on the 
qo,i the Emperor tot out from Landthol, taking with him the whole of Lan- 
net’ and the greater part of itesf nah corpj, Uio Wirtctnborgher., Uie rerorre 
under Oodlnot, which, coming up from the rear, recoiled In the night that 
direction and Ibe geo nil and cnlriDlen Just arrlred from Spain Thna,one 
ItaH of (be Arebdnke’s army, trader Rosenberg and Iioheniollorn, not forty 
lliouund strong, was to be eiposed to the blows of abore serenly-Pro Ihoo- 
ssnd Frcneii flethed by vielory, and led on by Ibe Emporor In person (f) 
d—ic- The Austrians, wilting for Ibe srriral of Eoilowrnlli'l eorplfrom 
Si5,r“ the north of IheDonnbc, were not in e eondlllon topcnecototbetr 
oifonslre moron, ent to the French left, till after mld-dav They hri mired 
at the dclile of Abach, howoror and were driving tho light troop, of Davoolt 
before them, -when » loud eennon.de el die eatremo left annonneed the .r- 
rlvel of tbe Emperor on that weaUy guarded part of lira line. Aa they treked 
on the top of tho kills of Unteeh which seperato tile valley of the l»or from 
that of the Faber, tho French who came np from Undihut, beheld the Held 
of battle stretched oat like n map before them From the marshy meadows 
which bordered tho shores of the Uber, rose a succession of hills, one above 
another, In the form of an amphitheatre, with tbeir slopes cultivated, and 
dirersifled by hamlets, and beautiful foresU clothing the higher ground Tho 
Tillages of Echmuhland Laichling separated by a largo copsewood, appeared 
in view, with tho great road to Rallsbon winding up the acclivities behind 
them The meadows were green with tho first colours of spring; the osiers 
and willows which fringed the streams that intersected them, were Jnst bunt 
irar into leaf and die trees which bordered the roadside, already cast an 
agreeable shade upon the daily and beaten highway widch lay beneath their 
boughs. Tbe French soldiers Involuntarily paused as Uiey arrived at the sam- 
mit, to gaze on ibis varied and Interesting scene; hut soon, other emotions 
than those of admiration of nature, swelled the breasts of the warlike mul- 
titude who thronged to the spot In the intervals of these wodds, artillery 
was to be seen amidst those villages, standards were visible; and long white 
lines with tbe glandng of helmets and bayonets on die higher ground, 
showed tbe columns of Rosenberg and llohcnzollem already io battle arrav* 
in very advantageous positions, on the opposite side of tbe volley Joyfully 
the l reneh troops descended Into the low grounds , while tbe Emperor gal- 
loped to the front, and, hasUly surveying the splendid but intricate scene, 
immediately formed bis plan of attack (2) 1 -i-wi.nl* 

•wv * Tbe plan of \apoleon was to cat the Austrians off frtan t liar wnrne 
remaining communications with tbelscr and Inn, and by throw I eg 
them bark npon Hallsbon and Bohemia as their only hot ** 
them entirely from tho support and protection of Vienna Wth this v 
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began tlie action, advancing Ins right in great strength, under Lannes, who 
commanded the divisions Gudin and St -Hilaire, belonging to Davoust’s corps, 
who soon commenced a'furious attack upon the Austrian left, which Ins great 
superiority of force enabled him to turn and drive back At the same time, 
the Wirtemburghers were brought up to the attack of Echmuhl m the centre , 
but the tremendous fire of the Austrian baltenes at that point so shattered 
their lanks, that, though repeatedly bi ought again to the charge by their 
French officers, they were always repulsed, and sustained a veiy heavy loss. 
Finding that the village could not be carried by an attack in front, Lannes 
detached the division Gudin, which assailed the batteries m flank that pro- 
tected it this rendered it necessary to draw back the guns, or point them in 
another direction , and, aided by this diversion, the Wirtemburghers at length 
dislodged their antagonists from this important post At the same time, Da- 
voust resumed the offensive on the side of Abach, and, by a vigorous effort, 
made himself mastci of Unlei Laichhng, and the woods which adjoin it, so 
as to prevent the enemy from drawing any support fiom that quarter to the 
left, which was principally menaced The corps of Rosenbeig, placed on the 
high grounds between Echmuhl and Laichhng, was now haid piessed, being 
assailed by the Wn temburgliers under Vandamme, who issued from the 
foimer village on the one side, and the vicloiious troops of Dai oust, who de- 
bouched wulli loud shouts from the latter on the other But these brav e men, 
fronting both w'ays, presented an invincible resistance to the enemy , the re- 
pealed charges of the Bavarian horse against their batteries, were baffled by 
the valour of the Austrian cuirassiers, and the battle wore a doubtful aspect 
in that quarter, wdien intelligence arrived that Lannes had made himself 
master of a battery of sixteen guns on the left, after sabring the cannomers, 
who gloriously fell beside then pieces (1) 
jMm'tuo Rightly supposing that the Archduke wrnuld suspend his attack on 
victory the right, m consequence of this* check on the left, against which 
the constantly increasing masses of the enemy were now concentrating, and 
that a general retreat would lake place, Napoleon conceived that the decisive 
moment had arrived, and therefore brought up the reserve cavalry, w r hich 
hitherto had not taken a part in the action, and sent it forward, at a rapid 
pace, along the highroad to Ratisbon, to harass their retreat , while a general 
advance look place along the whole line, Lannes on the right, Lefebvre and 
Yandammem the centre, Davoust on the left, Massena and Oudiqol with the 
guards, in reserve A general order to fall back was now giv en by the Arch- 
duke, or rather a change of front took place, the left retiring rapidly, and the 
whole wheeling back to a certain degree on the point of the right, which 
held firm at Abach, so as to present a new 7 fiont oblique to the foimer, but 
still ban mg the great road to Ratisbon to the enemy, lbs troops were dis- 
posed in echelon, from Santmg to Islmg, in a soil of column parallel to the 
highw av , at the distance of a mile and a half from it , w bile on that chanssee 
he left onl) the grenadiers, who were stiU’uniouched, and m the rear of all 
the undaunted cuuassicrs These dispositions, though based on (he aban- 
donment of the held of battle and the Mclorv loins antagonists, were ad- 
mirably calculated to preserve the troops from disaster m (lie hazardous ope- 
ration ofieliring bcfoic a victorious eneni) — the great object to which the 
attention of the Archduke wnsalwavs directed The movements on themw: 
of the Imperialists were at first performed with firmness and reachr*-*-"^ : 
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bat by degrees their Infantry fell Into confusion, In consequence of the fre- 
qucutvroods whleh intcmipled their Line of march, and the clc»o pursuit 
of tbo enemy, which prerented the rank*, once broken,' from being erer 
tboronghly regained { 

The consequence* might hare been disastrous In the lord and 
twrt often plains, which emued when the retiring columns approached 
tTi— . the Danube, had not the Archduke placed twelre squadrons of the 
Emperor 1 * cuirutsler* and a large body of humri In front of Eglofsheim, 
which was garrisoned by six battalion* of grenadier*, and supported by se- 
veral powerful batteries. A* the pursuing columns approached this imposing 
mats of cavalry, they panted tfii the French horse came up in sufficient 
strength to hazard an engagement a rtriety of charge* of Iiuasan then took 
place on both tides, with varlooj success; bat at length the magnificent Au- 
strian cuiraaslor* bore down with apparently irreiljtJble force upon their 
pursuers. The French light hono coold Dot withstand the thock, and were 
quickly dispersed j bat their cuirassiers came qp, and then two rival bodio, 
equally hcarily armed, equally brave, equally disciplined, engaged In mortal 
combat So vehement was the onset, so nearly matched the strength of the 
combatants, so tremendous the conflict, that both parties, as fcfbj mutual eon 
sent, suspended their fire to fwalt Us issue; the roar of tho musketry suhslded, 
eren the heavy booming of the artillery ceased, md from tho m£Ide was heard 
only as from tiio battle* of the knights of old, Ibe loud dang of the swords ring 
Ing on tho helmets and cu trams of the da an ties* antagonists The tun set 
while tho contest was still undecided the moon rose on the deadly ilrifo, and 
amidst her silvery ray*. Are was struck on all side* by the steel upon the ar- 
mour, and dazzling sparks fiewaround the combatants, as ifa thousand anvils 
were at one* ringing under the blows of the forger* Nothing conld overcome 
the heroic courage of the Imperialists, but their equipment was not equal to 
that of their opponents and in close fight, the Austrian honemen, whoso front 
only yras covered, were not an odeqaale match for the euimslen of Napo- 
leon, whose armour went entirely round their body After a desperate strag- 
gle, thdr numbers were to reduced that they were uunblo any longer to 
make head against the enemy, and Iea\ log two-thirds of their number on the 
field, they were driven In disorder along the cAoom* towards Hatbbon But 
Ibdr heroic stand, bower er fatal to thansdrea proved the salvation of tho 
army daring the engagement, the artillery and infantry withdrew In safety 
to the rear, and Napohkm, who perceived tliat tho Archduke had brought up 
tbo reserve under lichtenstelu, whioh had not yet been engaged, dreading a 
reverse like that wldeh befell the Austrians In similar drenrastanecs at Alt 
rengo, reluctantly, and against tho earnest advice of Lanncs, gave order* for 
tho army to hall, and birooacon the pernod which they occupied (I) 

■re. The situation of the Archduke was now Tery critical ; with a vic- 
torious army, headed by Napoleon, In hb front, and the broad Do- 
nabe, traversed only bv the single bridge of Ilatisbon, In hb rear 
Dy bringing up hb whofo force* from tho opposite aide of the rircr. 
and concentrating hb troops from A bach and the right, ho was still 
in a situation to compensato tbo Josses of the day, and give battle with eighty 
thousand admirable troops In front of Rathbon (2) Bat that field was Im- 
minently hazardous j for a serious disaster l here sustained might lead to total 
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ruin , and lus nimy was not only extremely fatigued by the constant combats 
and marches office successive days, but considerably affected in its spiritby 
the revises it had experienced, and seriously weakened by the loss of the 
reserve parks and ammunition train at Landshul Fnc thousand men had 
been killed and wounded, and seven thousand made prisoneis in the battle 
which had just terminated, besides twelve standards and sixteen pieces of 
cannon, which had fallen into the enemy’s hands ; and though Lichtenstein’s 
corps much moic than supplied these losses, yet the French guards undci 
Oudinol had jusl.arrned on the field fiom Spam, and Massena’s corps, which 
had not been engaged at all, was certain to bear the brunt of the next battle 
which might ensue. Influenced by these consociations, the Archduke re- 
solved to retire during the night, and restore the spirit and reel ml the losses 
of his ai my m Bohemia, before again engaging m active operations A bridge 
of boats was immediately thrown over the Danube, some miles above Ralis- 
bon, and ovcriland the bridge at that town the army defiled without inter- 
mission the whole night "With such expedition and order was this cutical 
operation conducted, that before nine o’clock on the following morning, not 
only were almost all the soldiers, hut all the guns, chariots and ammunition 
waggons, safely on the other side , and when the French, who, from the large 
watchfires kept on the enemy’s lines during the night, supposed a decisive 
battle was intended for the ensuing day , stood to their arms in the morning, 
they beheld, with astonishment, the whole plain of Ratisbon descried (1), 
except by a few broken waggons or gun carriages, and saw only m the ex- 
treme distance dense masses of cavalry protecting the rctical of the last trains 
within the w'alls of Ratisbon (2) 

Operations No sooner did Napoleon discover that the Archduke had witli- 
iut'isbot. by drawn the bulk of Ins forces during the night, than he moved for- 
nnd wound ^ ar£ l the whole cavalry to attack the rearguard, drawn up in front 
ocNnpoiton of Ratisbon Nolvv llhslandmg all their etlbrts, they could not pre- 
vent great confusion occurring as the last of the carnages withdrew mlo'lhe 
town, and nearly n thousand brave horsemen there sacrificed themselves for 
the safety of the rest of the army The screen of cavalry which was diawn 
up around the bridge of boats, happily concealed its existence from the 
enemy, till the troops were all ovei , but the pontoons themselves w r cre 
burned, or fell into the hands of the v lclors At length, the rearguard was 
all withdrawn wnlhm the walls of Ratisbon, the gates closed, andlheiam- 
parls lined with infantry Napoleon at noon arnvetl on the spot, ahd in his 
anxiety to pi ess the assault, approached so near the w alls, that a musket-ball 
struck lnm on the right foot, and occasioned a consideiable contusion The 
pam obliged him to dismount from bis horse , the report spread' that the 
Emperor was wounded, and instantly the soldieis broke fiom theirranks, 
and leaving their muskets, their guns, lheir 0 horses, ciow'ded round their 
beloved chief Regardless of the cannon balls w bicli fell m the dense gi oup, 
fifteen thousand men of all arms hastened to the spot, every one forgetting 
his own danger m the intense anxiety concerning their general’s welfare. 
After a few minutes, the wound was found to be so mconsideiable, that the 

(1) Stnt 1(10, IG4 Pel u 93, 99 Join ,it 174, probably very near tbe mark The Austrians, in 

175 Tlub Ml 234,235 tlio whole fnc dajs, lust in killed, wounded, nnd 

(2) The Trench lost iu the battle of Echmuhl prisoners, about thirty thousand, and one hundred 

about six thousand men l he bulletin staled tlio gc pieces of cannon — ice first Bulletin, 24t/i Aprd 
nernl loss from the opening of tlio campaign, at 1809 , TeLcT, n 99, ani/Gnusns Correspondence 
twelve hundred killed, and four thousand wounded a copy of-wlnch the author from the l v *^Vi*£ 

■uhich, according to their usual propoition of ad pcrial anhnes at Vienna kilidc - 

nutting onlj a fourth part of its real amount, would bis lalucd friend, Ca- 

make it about l w t; n I v thousand men, which was , v 
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Emperor again mounted bis horse a rapturous cheer from the warlike mul- 
titude announced the jojfol erent to the -army and soon the rolling of tbo 
drams and clang of tbo trumpets recalled the soldiers in *11 directions to 
their inns (1) 

it, mru This perilous Incident retarded only for a few minutes the pro- 
gresa of the attack Lannes, who directed the operations, pored r 
log « largo house which rested against the rampart, pointed several guns 
against Its walls, which speedily reduced them to ruins, and formed a sort of 
breach, by which access might be obtained to the summit A heavy fire, 
however, was kept up from the rampart, which rendered the crossing of the 
glacis highly dangerous and for long, no soldiers could be found who would 
incur iho hazard. Impatient of the delay, Marshal Lannes seizod a scaling 
ladder, and himself ran forward Over the perilous space, swept in every part 
with the raemy’s balls Animated by this example, the troops rushed on, 
cleared the glacis, leaped Into the ditch, and crowding up the breach formed 
by the rolned house, forced their way into the place Likdotube, reserved 
for a melancholy fate in fQture times, was the first man who was seen on iho 
summit. The troops now followed rapidly into the town the gates, attacked 
in flank, were seized and opened, and the streets filled with a ferocious mul- 
titude of assailants Still tbo Hungarian grenadiers malntalned-thrir resist 
anec slowly retiring towards tbo bridge, they kept np an incessant discharge 
upon their pursuers the bouses took fire in tho conflict j tho ammunition 
waggons were only rescued from tho flames by the unllod efforts of both 
friends and foes j and, after losing hi If their numbers in the desperate strife, 
they reached die barricades of the bridge, where the cannonade of artillery 
from tho opposite side was so violent, as to render all farther punnii Impos- 
sible The French headquarters were established for tho night in tho content 
ofPrull, under the walls; in the course of it, the bridge was evacuated, and 
next day, the Austrian rearguard was discovered beyond Stadt-arodioff, 
covering the he treat of the army to the woody height of the Bohmer- 
yald (2) 

The advantages gained by these brilliant operations to Napoldon, 

•to-* . were very great Twelve days only bad elapsed alnco be left Paris 

and already be bad reassembled the army after lu imprudent dispersion by 
Bcrthler, combated the Austrians on four successive days, separated IfllKer 
and the Archduke Loub from the Archduke Charles, thrown tbe two former 
back upon the Inn, in too Inconsiderable strength to be able to cover Vienna, 
and driven the latter to an eccentric retreat Into die Bohemian mountains 
Thirty thousand Austrians had fallen or been made prisoners in these dl 
sastro ns engagements a hundred pieces of cannoD six hundred ammunition 
waggons, two pontoon trains, and an Incalculable quantity of baggage taken 
and iho spirit of tho vanquished so thoroughly broken, as to render them 
Incapable for some Umo of engaging In active operations The road to Vienna 
lay open to tho conqueror It was a matter of mere etmvenienco to him, 
when he Should step forward and selzo the capital of tho monarchy Its 
magnificent arsenal, and bonndlets resources of every kind Twenty tbou 
sand men wero lost to the French army ; but what were they amongst such a 
host, and whatfneha diminution compared to die incalculable moral In- 
fluence upon Ids own troops and those of die allies, In consequence of such 
a series of successes at the very outset of the campaign t If ever die words 
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of CcPsar, Fcm, vidi, vici, were, applicable to a modern conqueror, they might 
ha\ e been used by Napoldon on this occasion (1) 
imirfnti it was by indefatigable activity, and the, nicest calculation of 
tkiiy of time, that these astonishing results had been obtained , and nevei 
nndhis° n had the Emperor displayed in a more striking manner the mdefa- 
!hc dl pr7nci M li gable energy of his character Unwearied by a rapid journey, 
Fhcje n 8u 5 c of night and day, for six successive days from Paris, he no sooner 
c«scs arrived at Donauwerth, than he began the incessant questioning 
and correspondence, Inch, with him, were the invariable preludes to great 
aclne\ ements His letters to his lieutenants during the next five days, would, 
of themselves, make a volume. His calculation of time ^ as so exact, and the 
habits of precise obedience on the part of Ins generals so complete, that his 
di\ isions invariably arrived on the ground assigned them, at the very moment 
on which he relied, and when their operation was required , and generally 
again marched and combated on the day following, without any intermediate 
lepose. By this means, though his forces were not, upon the whole, more 
numerous, at least at that period, than those of the Austrians, they were 
almost always greatly superior at the point of attack Nor did the Emperoi 
shun the fatigue which he thus imposed upon bis soldiers on the contrary, 
not one of them underwent any thing like the mental and bodily labour to 
which he subjected himself From the morning of the 19tli, when the battle 
of Abensberg began, till the night of the 25d, when that of Ratisbon termi- 
nated, he was on horseback, or dictating letters, atleast eighteen hours a-day; 
he had outstripped bis owm saddle-horses by the rapidity of Ins journey, and 
knocked up those of the King of Bavaria, by the fatigue they had undergone ; 
and, wdien all around him were ready to drop dowm with exhaustion, he 
began to read and dictate despatches, and sat up 'half the night receiving 
reports from the generals and marshals, and completing the directions for 
the succeeding day He has himself told us, that his manoeuvres at this pe- 
riod in Bavaria were the most brilliant of his life (2) , and without going the 
length of so extraordinary an eulogium, it may safely be affirmed, that they 
never were excelled, by the operations either of himself or any other ge- 
neral (5) 


(ll Join ltl 177 

(2) "The greatest military manoeuvres 1 ever 
made, nnd'lhosc for which I give inj 'elf most ere 
(lit, were performed at Echmuhl, nnd were infinite 
}y superior to those at Marengo, or to an, other 
of my actions ” [OMeam.n 2US ] “Onllusdny, 
1 heard the Linpcror repeat what 1 had often pre- 
vious!) heard Inin say, tint the finest innnccuvrvs 
of his life were those winch preceded the battle of 
Echmuhl” — IvsCvscs, v 1 08 1G9 

' he details of the grounds on which this strd.ing 
opinion is formed, arc thus given by Pclct, and 
quoted b) Las Ca<as " In four dais of comints 
nnd manoeuvres were cmupletcd the destinies of the 
Austrinu arm) —of that army, recently so numerous 
ami arroraul, the most formidil le and perfectly 
equipped which Austria had ever sent forth By 
his first dispositions, Xapolcon had organized the 
plan of his great battle, secured bn outpost-., and 
reconnoitred the ground for a battle in front of 
Augsburg, according to the direction which the 
eueni)’s columns seemed disposed to take lie had 
corrected the false dispositions of Bcrtlmr, and 
collected lus forces in such masses on each w u g, as 
to preclude the danger which he had induced On 
the |8lh April, ho arrived on the ground ami made 
Ids dispositions, and announced that in three dav j 


all would bo accomplished on the 10th it com- 
menced, nnd the junction of the wing^ took place 
under tlio cannon of the Archduke on the 20th, ho 
broke the cncoi)’s centre at Abensberg, nnd en- 
tirely separated their left wing from their centro 
on the 2lst, be ronted the left wing at LaDd- 
slmt, got possession of its magazines, park cqm 
pages and communications Quick as lightning, 
he returned on the 22d to Echmuhl, to deal out Ins 
final blows to the army of the Archduke, the re- 
mains of which with difficulty saved themselves 
behind tho walls of llatisbon and tho mountains of 
Bohemia Had Wasscna, as lie was ordered, attacsed 
I/imlsliut on the 21st, on the right bank of the 
Isrr, at the same moment when Isapnlcon pressed 
him o i the left bank, the remains of Hitler s corps 
would have been entirely destroyed had llatisbon 
not been delivered up to the Archduke, the remains 
of his artnr, cooped up in the bend formed by tho 
Danube at tlial place, would have been utter!) 
mini d Thus, bnt for tl esc untow aril incidents, tho 
vast arm, of the \rchduhc would have been cut to 
pieces in these four davs i os it was, itwas severed 
in two, and found salvation only in fli Jil Lis 

Cases, a 190 

(3) bav n 53, 59 Tbib vu 234 Pel n 120, 
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lmjrr-tf On (hQ day following, the Emperor reviowed a great pert of hi* 
army tt Itatbbon, and one of those Imposing spectacles tth exhU 
hited, which, almost u much n his military talents, contributed 
« *£■ • i to his astonishing successes As each regiment defiled before him, 
hapoldon demanded from tho colonel who were the most deserring among 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, and pri rates, and In pretence of the 
army conferred their honours and distinctions upon them On these Interest- 
ing occasions lia decided alone, and often conferred tho reward on a common 
soldier, In preference to those of higher grade who were recommended lie 
recognised some of the veterans of Marengo or the Pyramids at they were 
presented to him, and when conferring the cross, gtre them a signal of re- 
cognition by a slight tap on the cheek or clap on the shonldor, accompanied 
by a kind expression, as “ 1 make yon a baron or a cheraber ” Ono of these 
veterans, on being presented, asked the Emperor if be did not recognise 
him “ How should I V* answered hapoWn — “ M was me,” replied the 
soldier, 44 who in the desert of Syria, at the moment of your utmost neces- 
sity, gate yon a portion of my rations ” Napohfon at once recognised him, 
-and said, 4 Ohl I recollect you perfectly and make you a knight, with an 
annual endow mont of twelve hundred franca,” (LdSO) These heart-thrilling 
scenes excited the osnal transports among the French soldiers but In the 
troops of the Confederation, upon whom honours and bocntles were pru- 
dently and profusely showered, and to whom they were perfectly new, they 
produced an unbounded Impression and it then appeared how strongly the 
German heart was capable of being moved by those appeals to honour and 
generous feeling, of which the allied sovereigns in after times so largely 
availed themselves. At tho same time, forty of the most deserving of the 
Oh regiment, which had capitulated at Railsbon were admitted into the old 
guard, to show that the Emperor entertained no displeasure at that corps 
lor that untoward event and a proclamation was addressed to the anrfy, 
which, with just pride, though in exaggerated terms, recounted their great 
exploits (1) 

But though these splendid triumphs attended the arms of hapo- 
ltfon, where he commanded In person, tho fate of war was very dtf- 
a'wux f event in other quarters; and already were to be seen convincing 

proofs, from tbe disasters attending them under the direction of hb lieute- 
nants, that tho invlnclblo veterans of the republic were fast wearing out, 
that the conscripts of the empire possessed no superiority over the now 1m 
proved and Invigorated armies by which they were opposed, and that tho 
sueee*ea, where he In person commanded were owing to tho talent of Ills 
combinations ot the terrors of hb name JIUlcr, who had retired to the Inn 
after the disaster of Landjbut, finding that he was not pursued by the French 
troops and haring ascertained that Mpoldon had diverged with tho balk of 
hh forces in another direction, deemed it a fa\oumblc opportunity totals 
vengeance on tho Bavarians by whom he had been somewhat Incautiously 
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pursued, for the losses which he Imd experienced. Hating collected somo 
small reinforcements on the Inn, and diuded Ins troops, about thirty thou- 
sand strong, into three columns, he remeasured his steps, and suddenly at- 
tacked the Havanans under AYnnnr, who, along with the resen c under Bes- 
siCrcs, were adducing beyond the defile of Ncumarck, and had taken post 
on the heights m front of St -Verti The llatarians made at fust a stout resis- 
tance, hut being outnumbered and outflanked, they w ere soon drnen hack; 
and though Mohlor came up to support them with some regiments of the Im- 
perial Guard, they too were compelled to retreat, and sustained a consider- 
able loss Before night the French and their allies were entirely dnten off 
the held, with the loss of fifteen hundred men killed, ■wounded, and priso- 
ners; hut the intelligence -which Hiller reccncd in the night of the battle of 
Echmuhl and retreat of the Archduke upon Hatisbon, induced him to hall 
m the career of tictorj (1), and remeasure his steps to the Inn, m order to 
cover the approach to ’iienna. 

opSattoti A- disaster of a still more serious description -was sustained about 
SukcJoim h same period, by the Viceroy Eugene Bcauharnais, m the Ila- 
in itniy hanplains. On the same day on -which the Archduke ChailcS cross- 
ed the Inn, Ins brothei, the Archduke John, passed the mountain frontier of 
the kingdom of Italy with forlj -eight thousand men, and after crossing the 
Jsonzo alGonzia, and passing Udinu, poured doivn on the Italian plains, and 
took post in front of Passeriano, already famous in the diplomacy of Napo- 
leon (2) The Viceroy had allot e fort} -five thousand men to oppose the lma- 
der, hut they -were, in great part, of Italian extraction, and could haully be 
relied upon to -withstand the shock of the transalpine forces. This inferiority 
Arm I* speedily appeared m the first actions of the campaign. Eugene fell 
Apm i 4 hack across the Taghamento, and established his headquarters at Sa* 

cile The Austrians, In o daj s after, came up in great foi cc, and surprised the 
55tli French regiment alPordenone, winch, mill its eagle and four pieces of 
cannon, fell into the enemy’s hands. Stung to the quick by this disgrace, and 
fearful of the effect of any further retreat upon the spirit of Ins multifarious 
troops, the Viceroy determined to hold firm and give battle to the enemy. 
Orders accordingly w ere git en for the whole army to suspend its i etreat, and 
retrace its steps on the lbth , and, on the day following, lie made an attack 
on the imperialists between Sacile and Pordenone (o) 
of Etigcno 0 * The field of battle, which lay between Yigo-nuot o and Porcia, on^ 
ot c sociic nals S cnl lc slopes where the Alps of Roveredo melt into the Italian 
April ic plains, was singulaily favourable for the operations of cavalry, in 
which arm the Austrians had cousidciably the advantage So little did they 
anticipate, however, an attack, that at the moment when it commenced, the 
Archduke John tvas engaged in lieai mg mass alPoi denone, and one of his corps 
was considerably m the rear at Palse The best dispositions, however, which 
circumstances w ould admit, were made to repel the enemy, and as the troops 
in the rear successively came up, they were passed on to the plain of Vigo- 
nuova, so as to menace the communication between EugCne and the bridge 
of Sacile. The combat w r as very warm, and m the first instance, before the 
corps of Chaslellar came up, Prince Eugene had the advantage^ and at the 
village of Porcia, m particular, and which tvas lepeatedly taken and retaken, 
a frightful carnage took place Gradually, however, the Austrians, wdio had 
outflanked their opponents, cooped up their line within very narrow limits, 

i 

(1) Slut 172, 17C Jom. in 178. Pell 11 ICC, ( 2 ) Ante, m 186 

(3) Erz.Joan Feld, 44 , 52, 
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■ud at length It was driven Into the space between Fontana, Fredda, «nd Pot 
da, which did not exceed two miles In breadth Fearful of the consequences 
of any disaster upon troops restrained within such narrow limits, EugtDe 
gavo tho signal to retreat, which was effected at flrst by squares In Mielon 
whidi arrested their pursnen by alternate rolleys as on a review day hut at 
the defile occasioned by the bridge of the LoTlnxa and the marshes on either 
side of the stream, they foil Into disorder, which was soon augmented by the 
Intelligence that scren thousand men of tho corps in rcserre liad passed them, 
and already occupied Sadie Tho wholo army, upon this, fell Into confusion 
Dorse, foot, and cannon, became blended togetlmr In frightful disorder, and 
fled towards the Adige, without either direction or further attempt at resis- 
tance (f) Tho approach of night alone saved them from a total overthrow j 
hot os it woj, they lost fonr thousand killed and wounded, and an equal 
number of prisoners, besides fifteen pieces of cannon while the Austrians 
had not to lament the loss of half the number 
lapvtxr, Thh Important victory In the outset of the campaign was likely to 
provo decisive, as that of Magna no in 1700 (2) of the fate of Italy, 
jjw. n*. j^d would have been attended with not leas material results upon 
the general Issue of the war, had its effects not been obliterated, 
and tho career of success In the plains of Lombardy, arrested by tho rapid and 
overwhelming advance of Napoleon to Vienna At U was, however, and even 
though the Archdoio John was far from following up bli success with the vi- 
gour which might ha to been expected, the results of tho battle were, In the 
highest degree, important. Engine, reinforced by some battalions which be 
had left at Verona, succeeded lu at length re-organixing hb army, and took 
post behind the fortified lino of the Adige, already Impiortalixcd In tho cam 
palgns of Nipolion The Archduke, though obliged to send three divisions at 
this period to observe Mannontin Dalmatia, and considerably weakened by 
tho necessity of making large detachments to observe 'Venice and* Palma 
noova, In which the enemy bad large garrisons, followed hb retreating ad 
versa ry, and took post, with thirty thousand excellent troops. In the famous 
position of Caldjero, a few miles from Verona But the spirit of the two ar 
mles was essentially changed the Italians depressed and weakened by do 
feat, felt the old superiority of the Tramontane forces, and were prepared to 
fall bock as In the lime of Suwirrow, to live farthest verge of tho Italian Pe- 
ninsula (3); while the Austrians, roused to the highest degree liy their ecrly 
success, confidently anticipated a repetition of the glories of bovl and the 
Trebbia Dot the expectations of both parties were traversed by the extra 
ordinary progress of bapolfon down the valley of the Danube, which soon 
rendered necessary the Con centra lion of the wholo forces of the monarchy 
for the defonco of tho capital (4) 

*X; , w Thus, though Napoltfon s .successes had been great on the Bara- 
rian plains, ho had by no means gained any decided advantage i 
hb armies had been routed, or run tho most imminent hazard, 
wherever ho did not command In person; and disasters which 
would liave been decisive In any other warfare bid Irccu experienced by 
hb Uoatenanu on the Italian frontier It was evident that the forces of tho 
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contending parties were approaching to an equality : the wonted vehemence 
of the Republican armies had di^appcaicd when led by the marshals of 
Fiance, the Austrians had dcaily pio\ed then superiority to the allies who 
swelled (heir columns, and it was the consummate talents, overwhelming 
force, and parahsmg lcnown of Napoleon, that alone still chained uctoiy to 
the standards of the grand aimy Reversing the pi maples of both parties 
m the contest, the fortunes of Fiance had come to depend on the genius of 
a single man, the pyramid leslcd on its apc\, while, dnvcn by necessity to 
a more enlarged policy , Auslua was leaping the flints of popular enthu- 
siasm, and successfully combating the revolution with the aims which itself 
had created The arislocialic power,* generally successful, failed only from 
the w'ant of a leader adequate to the encounter of the popular hero, the 
democratic, generally defeated, pi evaded through the extraordinary abilities 
of one man Such a stale of matters might promise little for present success, 
hut it was pregnant with hope for future deliverance. Gicat as may he the 
ascendency, unbounded the activity of a single leader, they cannot, m the 
long run, compensate general disaslct ; and, m all piolongcd contests, that 
power is ultimately destined to victory, which, appealing to principles which 
find a responsive echo m the human heart, rests upon the organized and di- 
rected efforts of the many , rather than the abilities, how splendid soever, 
of the few . 
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edving the expediency of striking at lire heart of fiLs enemies’ 
power before the eoojteraaUon corncqocct on fbo dlsMtcrs In 
wLT* Bavaria had tnbsided, Uaned onlera In all directions Tor the con 


cenirntlon of hl» force* upon the Austrian capital Order* were dispatched 
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who had assumed the command of the Saxons at Dresden, without a mo- 
ment a delay to enter Bohemia by tbe northern frontier j and loPonialowskl, 
who commanded the Polish army, to inrnde Callda, and endeavour to eirite 
an Insurrection in that province agalnsl the Austrian dominion (1) Ertry 
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preparation was also made for moung tiro whole grand army, with the ex- 
ception of Darousl’s corps, which was left at Rali^toon to obserre the Arch- 
duke, down the \ alley of the Danube, into the interior of the monarchy; and, 
by daybreak on the 2Glh, a hundred thousand men were m full march for 
the Inn and Vienna. At the same lime, to impose upon Prussia, and or craw c 
the numerous malccontcnts in the north of Get many, a corps of observation 
was formed, under the orders first of Ivcllcrman, and afterwards of Junot, 
which, though consisting only of fourteen thousand men, was pompously 
announced m the bulletins as numbering fifty thousand combatants (1). 
mewurn of situation of the Archduke Clinrles was now r embarrassing in 
u^Arcii. tlie highest degree, by haring been dnvcn olTfrom the villey of 
ci.nricj the Danube, and compelled lo take lcfugc m the mountains of 
Bohemia, the approach to the capital was left unguarded, sate bj Hiller’s 
corps and the Archduke Louis, thirty -fit c thousand strong, which were 
wholly inadequate to arrest the march of the mighty conqueror. An ordinary 
general, indeed, responsible to his superiors, would hesitate to advance into 
the interior of the Austrian monarchy, hating setent}-fite thousand men 
on one flank, m the Bohemian mountains, and the insurgent Tjrol, secure 
in inaccessible Alps, on the other, to menace or cut off Ins lines of communi- 
cation But it was not the character of Napoleon lo be deleried by such 
obstacles On the contrary, it was distinctly foieseen, what the event speed- 
ily proted was the ease, that the French emperor, relying on the power and 
terror of the army under his immediate command, would hurry foitvard lo 
the capital, and trust lo lus net cr-faihng resources to dissipate any assem- 
blages on Ins flanks or rear by w Inch Ins communication might be thrcal- 
Apdi 2 3 C ncd Impressed w ilh these ideas, Prince Charles dispatched orders 
on the 2od lo lliller to retard as much as possible, the advance of the enemy; 
to the Archduke John lo retreat towards the hereditary stales; while lie 
himself, after forming a junction with Bellcgaide, everted lnmsclf lo the 
utmost in re-oigamzing lus army, and, with the consent of the Emperor 
Francis, dispatched a courier with a dignified letter proposing an exchange 
Ami js 0 f prisoners, and hinting at more important negotiations to Napo- 
leon, which arrived, however, at the French headquarters, after they bad 
already been established in upper Austria, and loo late lo arrest the dreaded 
march of the conqueror to Vienna (2). 


(1) Pcll n 171,173 Tlnb mi 243 Sav iv 50 

(2) Era Joan 40 Slut 178. 182 Pel n 173 
179 

To Ins brother the Emperor, the Archduke ob 
served " Finding it impossible to keep iny ground 
with a river such as the Danube in my rear against 
a victorious enemy m front, 1 have deemed it expe- 
dient lo cross to tlie northern hank nnd form a 
junction with Count Bellcgarde You arc aware that 
all the operations of the campaign were based on 
the probability of an early success, nnd on the co- 
operation oT the troops of the Rhenish Confederacy , 
who, in fact, declared against us Would it not he 
expedient, theu, to try the result of a negotiation, 
before the enemy has invaded Austria, nnd while, 
in Italy and Tyrol, there remain successes to coun- 
terbalance lus advantages 1 2 3 ’ Tho Emperor dis- 
patched Count Slndion with his reply , which -ap- 
proved of overtures by the Archduke, provided 
they did not compromise his dignity The latter, 
accordingly, wrote to Napoleon on the 30th April 
“Your Majesty has announced your arrival by a 
salvo of artillery , 1 bad no time lo reply to it , but 
though hardly informed of your presence, I speedi- 


ly discovered it by tbc losses which 1 experienced 
You have taken many prisoners from me, and I 
have taken soinfc thousands from you in quarters 
where y on were not personally present 1 propose 
to your Majesty to oxchange tin m, mail for man, 
rank for rank, and, if that proposal proves ngrec- 
nhlc with you, point ouL tho place where it may ho 
possible lo carry it into effect I feel flollCrcd, sire, 
in combating the greatest cnptnin of the age, but 1 
should esteem myself more happy if Ucaveii hod 
chosen me to be the instrument in procuring for my 
country a durable pcacei Whatever may be tho 
ev ents of war, or the chances of nn accommodation, 
I pray your Mnyesty lo believe that my desires will 
always outstrip your wishes, and that 1 urn equally 
honoured by meeting your Majesty either with tho 
sword or the olive branch in your hand ” But all 
this graceful flattery was thrown owiy , for, before 
it reached NnppKon, he was far advanced in tho 
valley of the Danube, and the -terrible combat of 
Edersberg had opeued to him tho gates of upper 
Austria, when nothing rema ay hi-^e! ~ - 

phant march to Vienna — " p 
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The Emperor's dispositions Md 3 *11 compiled, the grand tnny 
w, to n certain extent, divided D.rolut,»h0M corps, ejb*otl«i 
h, Tut fatiguing msrches ll had undergone, ind seriously week- 
T ~ ,hl Inna o? the ctmpalgn, Hood In need alike of relnforcementi 
^ the passage of the Dannbe, end 
* od riu^firiiirT columns of iho Arthdokej Lefebvrt, with the Banrians, 
** te V the Tjrol, to nuke hesd sgilnst the Insnneetlon In Out 

^whlT™ dadyassomlng » more men.dng aspect while the 
r T ITthohMd of the rirps of M.tsfsu, Laones, and Uessltres, 

I o| l l P '^[«1ili!Uri’dlox ill the kBies of the campaign, above eighty thousand 
D** 1 ' “‘"IzLiHt dUect by the great road along the southern aide of the 
“ti?rYta?u! Ytndatmne followed at a lhtle distance, srilh the troops 
^t’ro^r.nnfedcraUon eighteen tbotuand more and as soon as Hernadotle, 
i h^wlurens -who was tolling round tho eilernal fronUer of the Bohe- 
^ relieved DarotS at Ratlshon, he too was to follow In tho 

SiSn^rith Ws corps, stiu numbering forty tbotuand men Every 
being thus made to tenure his rear, and station bis troops In 
disposition W ^ h|j ronJ moulcaUoos, hspolfon left Ratbbon on the 
deheton, so as Ul6 urn day at Umlshut, where he fonnd the 

"Tf. JTbolh horse and foot, ambled, luring Just come up from 
? h °'e veteran corps, foil twenty tbonund strong, proved a most 

^ i n, [on to his invading force i and when It Is recollected that In 

.‘T^nntaa rfl«“»ry It was .Tasters, a, tho foot of the Melon moon 
f 1 , 6 ift-ras, be admitted that few more rapid marches are on record In 
«(e itroab of military aebleretnent llunwblle, the vanguard prerted 
the who! r >nJ lh0 .danced pm were on the Inn 

?? ^ h vft^mST of mat river, flanked by tire ramparts of Brannau and ras- 
lb * "25.]? , n apparently favourable situation for arresting the advance of 
*^,’5 mSrSt the rust Unc, above thirty league, in length would 
SZt^TrLlred tbotuand men fur It. defence, end tho Austrian 
h * r< ’ dtud^ot above a third of that number at Ids disposal lor the same 
general bad not above breaking down the bridges over the Salsa, 

reason hs contented blunelt wim n „f Uro French 

which bed *' rf Sir2il it Brannau on the tat Bay, and presaetl 

army r '*P^“, h . o( bis troops while lllller, abandoning 

nnfo^ent^ehments ofSe Mrchbergw aid, .took post 
the wood range and rtmoriuvu defend the passage of the Trsun, 

at theformldableposHlon jjauthamcn, or a Uttlo further down 

•ndeo™ th«w«* » mmonlclon wlUr , be northern 
tho J?a,e most vital eenteqncnee to grin possession of 

bank of tho rives would sunken, with a corps spell as Hiller's, to pot 

this post t for •"?3SSSW. who was following by Bud- 
il In , 1 1 P°” 0 ™ w^Tsl.onld arrive before ll was forced, It might retard, 

or e aH'^dhro^lrfeal dte^ro] c ^^|^ I ^ t ^ i ^ l U 0 f by laicral branches, 

‘cev tween Bnulch and ITenoa tnd „ , b c same line, 

for ever engraren on the mind rf the tra >n , nwdIng ^y Ol tlinc, 

farereUe positions t«% u "* ,J ^ctes b the Traun, which Issuing 
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from the wild cliffs of the Alter and Ab'ersees, and descending through the 
wooded steeps of the Traunese, makes its way through narrow ravines and 
sleep pme-clad hills, to the Danube, a little below Ebersberg(l) A long 
wooden bridge crosses the stream m front of that place, which is commanded 
by the precipitous heights and old castle on its right or western bank : an- 
other bridge existed some leagues higher up, at Weis, but thp road over ii 
crossed, a little furlhei on, another mountain torrent, the Krems Munster, 
and as all these bridges were of wood, which were easily destroyed, and re- 
quired a considerable time for their reparation, the wing of the invader 1 : 
army; which attempted the passage by that circuitous route, was liable tc 
very serious interruption Every thing, therefore, recommended an imme- 
diate attack upon the bridge of Ebersberg, and Massdna, who commanded 
the advanced guard, and was perfectly alive to all, these considerations, re- 
' solved to pursue the enemy \\ ith such vigour, that they would not have time 
to apply the torch to the combustible arches (2) 

And or the The prudence of this determination, considering the vital impol - 
M U tS which tance of anticipating the Archduke at the .bridge at Mauthausen, 
occupidit could not be disputed , but, when the French arrived on the Ief 
bank'of the Traun, beyond Scharlentz, m front of Ebersberg, the spectach 
■which presented itself was sufficient. to daunt the most intrepid breasts. 
Right in front of them lay the bed of the impetuous Traun, nearly eight hun- 
dred yards bioad, intersected by many sand banks and islands, clothed with 
stunted -wood, tiaversed only by a single chaussee, terminating m a bridge 
three hundred yards long, over the largest arm of the river w’hich flow s m a 
deep and rapid torrent, close to the right bank The bridge, closed at its 
western extremity by the gate of Ebersberg, was enfiladed by the houses ol 
the town, which were all, filled with musketeers, and commanded along its 
whole extent by a plentiful array of artillery, disposed on the heights above. 
On the summit of the whole, stood the old square castle, its walls bristling 


(l) Tlic lakes and valleys m the vicinity of Salz- 
burg, particularly the Komg sec, the valley of 
bcrcbtolsgadcn, leading toil, the defile nbovo llal- 
lcin, the Trodn, Aber, und Alter sees, and the whole 
valley up to Gastcrn, present the most magnificent 
scenery in Europe It nvnls the Grande Chartreuse 
m grandeur, and unites to its romantic character 
the suhlimty-ofthc Gnstercn-thul and the Ocscluncn 
thal at iho upper extremity of the valloy of Kail 
derslcg in Switzerland, the finest and most imprcs- 
su e sccucry m the vast nlnplnthcalrc of the central 
Alps No words, m particular, can do justice to the 
Komg see, a hoblc sheet of water, eight or ten 
miles in length, thirty miles to the south of Salz 
hurg, shrouded ililndst stupendous mou otai ns, whoso 
summits, ten thousand feet high, wrapt in eternal 
snmv, almost overhang the lake which nestles in 
tin ir bnsoni Vast fort sis of fir lie immediately 
below the region of rock and snow in tbe-c loftv 
pilcs , hut the cliffs which shut in the lake, several 
thousand feet in perpendicular height, descend 
abrupt and sheer to (lie inters edge, rinrd at 
intervals by noble forests of licicli and oak, whose 
tints, especially in autumn, addlmvprussibU. heau'y 
to the near points of this matchless landscape The 
great superiority wlinli tlic Alps m this quarter 
possess over lliosc in the central cantons ofSwit/er 
laud consists in thus, that from their not rising from 
so elevated a plateau, the pine and the fir do nut 
occur so uniformly and early In the scene , lmt rich 
forests of walnut, svcainorc, beech, and oak, sur- 
mount, in tlic first instance, the green and grassy 
vales, where mountain freedom and laborious in 
dustry hav c spread a v civet carpet amidst the shape 

MI, 


less piles of rock, which primcevnl earthquakes bavo 
detached from the overhanging mountains The 
pine and Inrch occur in n moro elevated region, 
forming a sable band between the brilliant tints of 
the foliage beneath, and the pure glitter of the snow, 
or the grey hue of the rocks nhovc The mountains 
are not of soch height as to be overloaded, or have 
their ravines filled with snow , naked, or sprinkled 
only in the upperymrls with a silvery mantle, they 
exhibit all their romnntic forms to the eye, and tho 
enormous strata are disposed with such regularity, 
that at the distance even of twenty or thirty miles, 
even layer is distinctly visible, and the traveller 
feels ns if he was approaching the rained castles of _ 
the giants of tlic earth, some stonding erect, sons 
cast down and fcnltcred in fraemcnls around 1 ct 
so steep and perpendicular arc their sides, and so 
completely do they in many places overhang the 
lakes, that in rowing along you can see reflected Ju 
the mirror all the gradations-, irom the smooth 
ahaven luculow, on the margin of the water, 
through the inaccessible eliffs rising abruptly from 
their sidis, to the dork forests of the middle" zom, 
and hare rocks of tlic upper region — you can touch 
w ith your hand the snowv summits of the raouii 
tains The author v isited these incomparable scenes 
two-nml twentv years ago, but the assistance of 
numerous sketches then nfadc, is not requisite to 
recall the features of th6 sceneiy to his memory • 
they arc indelibly imprinted tlier'e, and will remam 
engraven to the latest hour of Ins life 
( 2 ) IY 11 „ ,98,203 Stub 1TG, 181. Jom 

1 8 1 l’crconal observation 
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-jo, bayonet*, ind artillery planted on 111 mouldering baillemonu, to tom 
, M nd tho liridgf, at tho (lUlanM of a hondml lobe* TIio hilhj or rather 
.welling eminence* noil tlio rircr, were covered WiUi doop moejca of infan- 
try lnloupenod irith poirertu! bitierte of cannon, who itpod prepared lo 
dilute the nonage, while, imniedllltty in their rear, rMc o occond range of 
helahu, cowlderably more cloraled than lire former, dollied with plnei, 
‘orcr which, eqnally with llicae in front, the road passed, and which afforded 
another poll tl on itronger than the fint, to which, If drirtm from thtdr original 
ground, tho enemy might retire (f) 

° . It roqalred no ordinary resolution to attack with no greater forte 

- ’SSS » thirir-flro ihbnsand men, supported by eighty pieces <jf cannon, in 
££o*. , Dc h « position; butllissdna, who burned wfth dcslro to llltu- 
Str^ trite his name by tome brflliint Exploit In a campaign Vhero 
bltbcrlo ho had not bad in opportunity to signalize himself, nod wlro was in 
] 10 pcs thaL If tho combat should be prolonged for any .length of lime, be 
i-onid be tided by a flank attack from Marshal "Unues, who was to cron at 
Weis* atid force lib way across the lesser stream* in hi* front, rewired to lu- 
«rd an attack The French troops, at that period, were in such a 
atite of exultation from their triumphs, that, ilndct the eye of tho Emperor 
at least, nothing was iitapractkablc.te their audadty Pour battalions 6 f Au»- 
‘ Irian grcrwidiort bad been injadidously left on tho loft bank, occupying *omo 
bou*«s and walled Inclosure*, which formod a ion -of Itle de pottf to the 
- bridge. Upon them the attack was first made, and being speedily over 
whelmed by numbers, thoy were driven, at tho point of tho bayonet, along the 
ebaussee; and, In splto oft gallant resistance, ail tho Islands and little bridge* 
otct live branches of the torrent were wrested from tire enemy But when 
}ho pursuers reached the long bridge over the principal branch of the Traun, 
tho Are of grape and musketry from llm batteries and bouses on,tho opposite 
ildo was to violent that tho bead of tho column hdltatcd, and recoiled In 
staDtly General Coborn, a descendant of tho Uinstrious engineer of tlio *ame 
^namo, b at their bead, and, animated by. his gallant cxhmplc, tlio French 
troops relnrn to the charge A frightful scene exceeding In horror eren tho 
tcrriblo passage of the bridge of Lodi, owned at tho faint l,w bayonet, 
amidst shokera of Ulb, the heroic French hooded by Coborn, pursued tho 
retiring Austrians j wldle the troops on the opposito bank, seeing the ene- 
my’* colours advancing Uirough a cloud of smoke, and In the midst of a 
(rightful conltjt, ekrwd Ihe gito it Ure further end, mil fired Inmunlly wllb 
mire round ihol, ind ambler, indbcrimliulcly on friend and foe. Hum 
here of tho imperirdbii, tbrealened wllhdraUiod both *hlcs, threw theiu- 
aelvc* Inin Uio Wltcr, ind wore awept «wmy by Iho Impetnou* torrent i 
olhcre were trampled down by Uio idrmring column*, orwmpht refugo in 
tlio wooded Wind*, end were mtdo jirtvmm ecrcril ammunition waggon* 
blow op In tho middle of lire bridge, and thoilnunUre,fo™en were Mitered 
in the air by tho tremendoa. crido.lonllutMlldngeouldwIUolandlljem- 
lliu*la«lc gallantry of the french SWo by ride, Cohere and Campy, aidredr- 
camp to klaafdna, brail tbo column won the gate and pribade* fUnUng It 
are lore Ued by the pioneer*, and fbo a**allanu penetrate Into be town 
Jlerm however, they are exposed at once to a planing Arc from bo «sU«h 
iKEiES oiTfrom tTbou«, while frreh b....lk.n* .wall Urem , In 
from Tom In piece* by tho tortile dbeluirge, to ''bbii.ln thecro Jed 
streets of an ancient village, they could make no rep y, bey peed ) 
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victims lo tlicir daring valour. In a few minutes two-thirds ofllicn* nmnbci 
are slrelclicd upon the pavement; the survivors arc drnen hack in confusion 
to the entrance of the bridge; its barricades, hastily re-established, me closed, 
lest it should again fall into the hands of the enemy, and the Austrians are 
preparing a column lo clear it of the assailants, and set fire lo the combus- 
tibles already provided, winch) in the suddenness of the former assault, had 
not been fired (I) 

Afirm Massena, how ct or, who had now come up to the opposite bank, 
tiruffi” 10 ^ as " dl n " ai c of the importance of follow mg up the cxtraoi dinnry 

1 ohi l aie' 1 * advantage gained by the brilliant temerity of lus advanced guai d. 
i>“’ Accordingly , he instantly dispatched powerful succoms to Cohorn 

and lus handful of heroes, now cooped up between the gate at the end of the 
bridge and tbe rapidly increasing foices of lus assailants. Three fresh lui- 
gadcs, headed by Claparedc, were soon passed o\er, and at length the dm- 
sion he Grand liav mg come up, it also was sent forward (2), through a storm 
of grape and musketry, over tbe bridge, and lent its powerful aid to the at- 
tacking force Strengthened by such assistance, Claparedc regained his gi ound 
in the ullage, and giadually forced lus way up the narrow* lanes leading lo 
the castle, and stormed that stronghold itself Hiller, however, rccovcicd 
from bis first surprise, renewed lus efforts to regain the post two fresh di- 
usions came up, drove the Ficncli out of the chateau, and forced them down 
again into the low streets adjoining the bridge Again the French returned 
to the assault . Massena ordered a dn isioii to cross o\ er further up the m cr 
to the right, m order lo attack the left of the Imperialists, while engaged with 
their unwearied antagonists in front Amidst a frightful storm of shot, Lc 
Grand swiftly passed over the narrow* open space which separated the town 
fioni the castle . but oven in that distance of two hundred yards, the path of 
every regiment w as marked by a long and melancholy train of slain arrived 
at the gates, they were found to be closed, and the whole bead of the column 
was sw'cpl away by the plunging fire from the battlements Again reinforced, 
Lc Grand returned to the assault, under cover of a tremendous fire of all 
arms, which brought down ciory exposed limb on the castle, the sappers 
rushed up lo the gates, which they broke through, and the heroic garrison, 
cut off from all external support by the columns winch had got round it on 
the eastern side, laid down its arms (5) 

iifucr fans Ihller now*, seeing the key of the position earned, gave the signal 

wards 0 ' for lelrcat, but to troops so intermingled and closely engaged with 

Vienna the encm y ? lt wasn0 easy matter loobey tins order, and the division 
which had crossed further up therncr alieady threatened their left flank, for 
in the hurry of this sudden attack there had not been time lo break dow*n the 
bridges of the Krems Munster, and olliei streams which discharge themselves 
pilo the Traun above Ebersberg, and which, if destroyed, would for some 
hours at least have secured that flank from attack With great difficulty the 
Austnans w*ithdrCw* lo the position behind, the town, where another combat 
not less obstinate and bloody look place Every road, every pathw ay leading 
up tbe ascent was the scene of a desperate struggle, the pastures, the corn 
fields, the pine woods on the crest of the ridge, were all the theatre of mortal 
combat, while the flames of Ebersberg m the hollow behind, the trampling 
, of horsemen over the dead and dying, the cries of the-wounded, and the 

(1) rel 11 202, 209 -Stilt 194, 19D Sot it 61, nee,” sold lie, “hot room for the bead nf mv 

02 Jem 11 181,182 columns ," and instantly jnsse 

(2) As Lc Grand debouched from tbe bridge, tbe tbe castle — Pelet, n 211 
Trench general m command there ratber officiously (3) Tel, n. 209, 213 
tendered bis advice — ,l I want none of your ad- 2QS 
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chccn of tho soldiers who tnccessivcly arrived on the opposite bank, fonried 
« sefene surpassing «1I bat tbo fleld erf Ejlau In circumstances 6f horror The 
7 combat, however, was too crillraland riolfinj to admit of any relaxation, 
flI) 3 as the brooch fcaralry of the guard came of) to ibe opposite ride they 
■nrre hastily bunded forward, and trampling npderfoot the dead bodies and 
■rounded of either army, forced their way throogh the burning bouses with 
16ud shouts, 1 swords gUtterin*, batmen waring, and all the animation of war, 
to tho front of the battlo v Still tba Austrians, with Jnrindblc resolution' 
mado good the post onjbc rid£e behind} but as erenlng approached, the 
masses on their left, fkmkwhicb had crossed at Vfels, and other places In 
the upper part of the stream, became ad threatening that llilier drew 1 6ffhis 
troops, andiell back In the night to Enns; wbefo he burned tho bridge orer 
the riser of U >0 samo nam<£ an$i cpnllnped his retreat towards Amstetten In 
, 1 , 1 ^ terrific combat few, trophies were tikeniy tlib rigors (1J tb^French 
coukl only boast of four guns and two standards wrested from tho enemy, 
while on each ride six thousancTbrmre men bad fallen i sacrifice to their 
heroic sense of patriotic duty (2) - , 

* , Xlibserprelois altogether disabled IEUcr from inskihg any further 
' reaiitaiice to the id ranee of the in reding army to yennij and he 
accordingly jt&l "back -ks fast as the .pncumbrarice of so many 
wounded Would pernlit, to tho neighbourhood of the capital Tfapoldon ar 
rired on the bpporito ride of tfie Traun to Eberaberg, during Uio falter perttHl 
, of t j ic combat, ami passed through the. town soon after it liad ceased How 
much socrfcr imirod to scones of carnage, be was slropgly impressed b f the 
unwonted bdrrorB^Ueb I hero prescuied^themsclrcs, where brarc tnon hy 
thousand^! weltering in their blo6d, amidst burning rafters and smoking 
mins, and the first *j>° bad fallen were thrown Into tlmrirer, or croihed 
under the fegt of the hordes, or by tho wheels of the artillery whleli bad 
since passed orer them (5), and testified considerable displeasure both at 
riawiiia for prorokiDg so desperate p contest, where a flankmorement might 
hare rendered ILunucccswry, and kt Lannes, whose corps was to crow of 
Weis, farther up the r(?er, for n6l haring made his dispositions so as to bo 
np in lime to take'a part in tho" strife, by attacking the flank or rear of Hiller’s 
corpi. After pacing Ebersberg, howcVgr, being unceriiln of ilia movements 
of'lhe Archduke, and icarfol of adrandng )nto tbojDtcrior without bring 
^ aware of ibe poaltlon of Ills principal adrasary, he Iialtcdfor two 
’dap ot Enns, ro-eriablishcd ilye bridge there, and collected a num- 
ber of boats, which be, already foresaw would be required for tho difficult 
operation of crossing the TJanubc In front of Wcnna while'' IQs adranced 
guard under Landes and Masseiia, pursued thrir route hy the grill road to 
the capital, AnildpaUng a Utile on the woody ridge which lies l*l*cen 
St Pollen and Vienna, be concentrated his troops before attempting the pas- 
sage of that defile} but tba precaution was unnecessary Hiller had receircd 
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orders to cross (lie Danube, and fall back, aniiIi all lus forces, to the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, and occupy the islands until the arm al of the 
M» y 6 Archduke. Meanwhile, the Emperor, continuing lus ad\ance along 
theDanube, pcrcenod, from the Abbcj of Mclk, situated on a high rock, a con- 
siderable encampment of soldiers on the left bonk of the tn er De\ out cd with 
anxiety to know to which army they belonged, he dispatched a seigeanl of 
the old guard and six chosen men ; w ho soon made their w ay across m a boat, 
and brought o\cr three Austrian soldiers, who rcpoilcd that they belonged 
to the Archduke’s army, and that he was advancing, by forced marches, in 
>° hopes of arming al the capital before the enemy. This important 
intelligence made the Emperor redouble his aclnilj (1), orders were gnen to 
Massena to watch, w ith the utmost n lgilancc, all the points were a passage of 
the Danube could be cfieclcd, while Lannes and Bcssicres were directed to ad- 
vance with increased celerity to the capital All ai ms accoidmgly picsscd on 
Ma > o w ith the utmost expedition , and, on the 10th of May, being exactly 
a month fioin the time when the Austrian standards crossed the Inn, the 
French eagles appeared before the walls of Vienna (2). 
ineffectual Though deprn cd, by the passage of llillcr to the noi them bank of 
"wend 1 to the Danube, of the corps on which it had chiefly relied for pro- 
' * pnna tection, Vienna w as by no means destitute of resources The external 

barriers, indeed, were not m a condition to' make any defence; and the 
Archduke' Maximilian, to whom the command w r as entrusted, withdrew' at 
once from the rich and extensive suburbs into the ancient walled capital. 
They were constructed, how'ever, of solid granite, an ell mined an ith artillery , 
and capable of being supplied to any extent from the inexhaustible resources 
of the arsenal; while four thousand regular troops, and eight thousand 
landwehr and Milan Aoluntccrs an ere in arms in the city Great efforts aacic 
made to electrify the inhabitants, and patriotic ardour Avas al its highest pitch 
The people talked of llieir glorious resistance, one hundred and thirty }cais 
before, to the Turks, and loudly proclaimed their resolution to emulate the 
heroic defence of Saiagossa ih more recent times But all history demon- 
strates, that there is one stage of civilisation, an hen the inhabitants of a 
metropolis arc capable of such a sacrifice m defence of their country, but only 
one; and thatAvhen past, it i3 never recovered The CNonl has proved that 
the Russians Avcre in the stale of progress an hen such a heroic act an as pos- 
sible, but that the inhabitants of Vienna and Pans had passed it Most 
certainly the citizens of London Avould ncNcr have buried themselves under 


(0 Pel u 220,254 Stat 203.212 Join n 
182, 186 

(2) Riding from Mclk towards St Pollen, with 
Berliner and Tainnes, tlie Finpcrors eyes 'were 
riveted on llie Gothic lowers of Dicmslom, tlie 
scene of tlie captivity of Richard Occur dc Lion, 
which rose ill giooiiiy magnifieenco at some distance 
on the other side of the Danube Ho could speak 
for long on no other subject “lie also, snil Napo- 
limn, “ had been a warrior in Syria and Palestine 
He was more fortnnntethan us at St Jcand'Acre, liut 
not more valiant than you, my brave L inncj llo 
heat the great Saladih And yet hardly had he 
returned to Europe, than he fell into the hands of 
pcrious who certainly were of a aery different 
enlibro lie was sold by n Duke oT Austria to on 
Emperor of Germany, who has been rescued from 
oblivion by that act alone The last of his court, 
Blondel, alone remained faithful to lum , but his 
nation made great Sacrifices for his deliverance ” 
Still keeping his eyes riveted on the towers, he con- 
tinued, — «« These were barbarous times, which they 


lmve the folly to represent to us os so heroic , when 
the father sacrificed Ins children, the wife her 
husband, *hc subject Ins soverclgu, the soldier his 
general, mid all without shame or disguise, for the 
mere thirst of gold or power How much ore times 
Changed now! what progress has civilisation mado 
in our t line 1 Aon lnv c seen emperors, kings, in my 
power, as well as the capitals of their states, and I 
enacted from them neither ransom nor sacrifice of 
Imnonrs And that successor of Leopold and Henry, 
who is alrcodv more than half in our power, will 
not ho worse treated on this occasion than the pre- 
ceding!" How deceitful is self love Tho ransom 
which Napoleon lind exacted, on tlio very last oc- 
casion, on Austria (1,5,000,000) and on Prussia 
(I 16,000,000), exceeded all that feudal cupnhty 
had over extorted, and In the dark annals of Gothic 
crime and trenchory, nothing exceeded the crnelly 
of tho branch Revolution, or the perfidy of his own ' 
seizure of the thrones of the Sr Peninsula/'''"'"’' 
See Pelit, n 246, 247i 
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the ml a* of tho Bank, the Treasury, or LeadenbaTl Street, before capitulating 
foAapoIrfon lafict, without supposing that thememher* of* hfghlydrillicd 
and opulent Common IlyTure altogether lost their patriotic fplrit, It 1 j 
evident that tbe sacrifices which are unavoidable, if obstinate resistance is 
attempted by a dtyln (ho liter fttges of *odety, where wealth ii concentrated, 
credit universal, and hmidiAds of thousand* would at once be reduced to 
beggary by Its stoppage, are *o great, that no moral cobra go, bow intrepid 
> soever, can be oqtul to the responsibility of Incurring them. Napol&ra wiiely 
trusted to two method* lo effect the reduction of the city, — the rotting off it* 
communication with the northern bank of tbe river, and the terror* of a 
bombardment,. With thl* view, he directed AJtswhia to make himself muter 
of the Island of Prater, while a ilmflar attack was made on that of Jogcrbam 
by Panne*, so as to reach from both side* the great bridge of Spite and Tbabor 
These attack* yfero entirely successful, for the Ardidilko had not force* 
^sufficient to defend them! ind inch had been the ioilfldent aecnrity of the 
Anile c6andl, that they had not taken the simple precaution of connecting 
tlii works of tlfe place with the bridges of tho Danube At the *ame time, a 
u*» ». r battery of twenty mortar* wa* established nearly on (bo *ame 
ground from Which the Turks had, a hundred and forty year* before, bom- 
barded Iho city and with *nch rigour were they served, that in the negt ten 
hour* they discharged three thousand projectiles Into the capital and already, 
In the course frf tbe night, 11 wa* in Game* in several quarter* (i) 

At that period, there lay rick In the Imperial palace, directly 
onporile to the French batteries, and incapable of removal lo a 
P“ co w^riy, a ^oong princess, daughter of Iho illtutriou* lwuse 
l—***- of Ilapabtng It wa* by the thunder* of artillery, and tbe Gaming 
light of bomb* across tho iky, that Napoleon’s Qrstadihesie* to the Archduchess 
W * me Lonte wore made Informed of tbe dangerous rituailon of tbe noble 
captive, he ordered tho direction of the pieces to be changed, and while the 
midnight iky was Incessantly streaked by burning projectiles, and con- 
flagration was commencing In OTery direction around her, the future Empress 
of France remained secure and unharmed in the Imperial palace Strange 
result of those days, not leas of royal than national revolution! that a 
daughter of the Osars should be wooed and won by a *© Idler of fortune from 
Corsica that French arm* should bo exerted to place an Austrian princess on 
the throne of Charlemagne that the leader erf a victorious Invading host 
should demand her for hi* bride, and that the first aeecuts of tenderness 
should be from the deep booming of tbe mortar*, which, but for lib Inter 
position, would bore consigned her fathert* palace to destruction (2) 
n- i-n- Aware of tho dinger of his situation, If cut off from all eom- 
tocolcaJJoQ with the Danube and the powerful armies on the north 
bank of that river, the Archduke Maximilian mado an itlempt at 
JSESiT'*" onoin the morning of ibo following day, to regain IhoLujthau#, an 
Important point, which would bare hindered the formation of tlw bridge tbe 
trench were preparing from the Kiuthem hank to the first bland bat tbe 
attack, not supported with adequate force, wa* *peedlly rrpnDed Despairing, 
after that check, erf being able to maintain hb ground Jo the capital and 
intimidated by the sight of the flames which were bunting forth In many 
quarters, the Archduke resolved to abandon it to It* fotc. The troops of tire 
line, accordingly, with the exception of a fow hundred luTalldi, were 
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>iay « w lilidraw n to the north bank by the great bridge of Thahov, which 
was immediately afterwards burnt They were just m time, for so rapid was 
the progress of the French troops bclw een the battlements and the i i\ cr, that 
m a few hours more then retreat w ould have been irrc\ ocnbly cut oil', and 
the bridge gained General O’Reilly , who w as left in command, now' lost no 
wa 5 13 time in signifying lus readiness to capitulate; and the terms w'crc 
i soon agreed to, and ratified early on the following morning They were the 
same as those granted m 18(M, guaranteeing the security of pm ate property 
of ci cry description, but surrendering all public stores, and m particular, 
the magnificent arsenal, containing four hundred pieces of cannon, and im- 
mense niilifaiv stores of every description; fifty guns m addition, which 
were on their route for llungaiy , were caplui cd by llassena, bcfoie they had 
got many miles from the capital (1). 

r *^’ c capture of Vienna was a prodigious sliokc for Napoleon; 
corps of the affording him, as it did, aforlificd post on the Danube, amply pro- 
armi'ej'in vicled with military stores of e\ery description, and which it was 
e.c mwcuc un p 0SS ,|}i c l0 standout, for fear of destroying the inhabitants of 
the metropolis The French troops took possession of the gales at noon on the 
loth, and at that period, the positions of the different corps of their army were 
as follows — The corps of Lnnnes, with four dnisions of cuirassiers of the 
resen c cavalry, and all the guards, were stationed al Vienna Massdna, be- 
tween that capital and the Simmcung, with Ins advanced posts occupying 
the Prater, and watching the hanks of the Danube • Da\ oust, who had come 
up from Ratisbon, avis advancing in ichclou along the margin of that river, 
between Ebersberg and St -Pollen, with Ins headquarters at Melk • Van- 
damme, with the Wirlembuighers under his orders, guarded the important 
bridge ofEinlz; while Dernadotte, who had at length completed lus cncular 
maicli round Bohemia, with the Sa\ons (2), and other troops of the Confe- 
deration, about thirty thousand sliong, had arrived al Passau, and was ad- 
^ ancmg to form the reserve of the grand army Lcfcb\ re, w ith t lie Ba\ nrians, 
was fully engaged m a desperate strife in the Tyrol , hut independent of that 
corps, the Emperor bad a hundred thousand men concentrated bet w een Lintz 
and Vienna, besides a rescivc of thirty thousand approaching to icinforco 
them from the Upper Danube (o) 

Movements While these rapid successes were achiet cd by the grand army, the 
Archduke Archduke Charles, with a tardiness which is to this day mexplic- 
pmit'on or* 1 able, was pursuing lus route from Bohemia tow’aids the capital, 
hu army After lus retreat from Ratisbon, on the 2od of April, he retired to 

(1) Slut 217, 221 Pel 11 270, 280 Jom ui same dm, al the same hour, we entered Vienna 

188 Sav iv G7, G8 Their landwelirs, their levies en masse, tltcir rotn- 

(2) TNapolton was exceed ingl\ displeased al llic parts, created Lj tlic impotent rage of the princes of 
tardy movements and inefficient condition of the the house of IyOrrainc, hn\ e fallen nt the ilrsl sight 
Saxons daring this period, and short!) before lied of )ou The jirinces of that house have abnnd6ncd 
addressed, the following letter to their general .their capital, not hko soldiers of honour, who yield 
Bcrnndolte, on the subject 44 The foot artillery of to circumstances and the reverses of war, hut ns 
the Saxons is extremely defective "What 1 want is perjurers haunted bj the sense of their own cranes 
warlike troops, and experienced generals to direct In flvnig from Vienna, their orders have been 
their movements The baxon* arc incapable of acting nm infer and conflagration like Medea, the} have, 

1>> themselves There is not one of their generals to with their own hands, massacred their offspring 
whom f can venture to intrust a detached operation Soldiers 1 the people of Vienna, according to the 
TV nh Trcnchmen I can rely on energy and ex- expression of a deputation of the suharbs, abandon 
pcrience in tho troops, hut the Saxons con do cd, widowed, shall be thn object oT oar regard I 
nothing It is indispensable that they should bo take its good citizens under my special protection , 
strengthened and stimuTnted by the example of as to the turbuVnl^nd witl (id, they shall meet with 
troops moic warlike than thcinschcs ” — Pemrr, 11 exemplary justice, bet us exhibit no marks of 
24l haughtiness or pride, bnt * mphs ns 

(S’! Pel ii 286,288 Jom in 188, 1 00 a prooT of the Divine j»« » hr ** 

On cnlenng Vienna, Napoleon addressed the fol our hands the ungr* 
lowing proclamation to his troops: — 44 Soldiers I TanAunEiu, vn, 250 , 09 

In a month after the enemy passed the Inn, on the „ 
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Hornsdlowitx, in the Southern parts of that province, and tu followed by 
Davoast as faros Slranblng, s\ho io far Imposed upon the prince as to make 
him behove that ho was porsaed by the whole Frerich army This natural 
but nnfonndcd illusion, wasatteoded with the most unfortunate consequences. 
Conceiving that Dlller would bo perfectly adequate to restrain any Incursion 
of a detached corps toward! the capita], be made hli dispositions »o as to draw 
upon himself the weight of the invading army, deeming that the moit effec- 
tual yrhj to ward off the danger from theeapitaL No sooner was he un deeel v 
ed in this particular, than he dispatched the most pressing prders to Hiller to 
defend hts ground u long as pooibltf, so as to giro him lime to join him by 
the bridges of IJntz-or Mauthausen, and beblmscH set oof by forced marches 
to Join him at one or other of these points It was to pin lime for the effect 
Ing of this junction, that Hiller, who bad not force luJBelent to mate head at 
Iintx, maintained so desperate a resistance atKbersbrrgi Batthat action took 
m, *. place on the 3d Day, and on the erening of the same day the Arch- 
duke arrived at Budweiss with the bulk of his army, a bo at forty leagues ttf 
the north-west of Vienna At that place be remained for I Area dory t / a delay 
which was the most Inexplicable, as he heard, In the comae of the 4th of tjie 
forcing of the bridge of fibers berg, which in effect opened the road to the ca- 
pital to the French army In truth, he was Impressed w llh the Idea that Na- 
poltfon would never advance to Vienna while so formidable an army menieed 
his line of communication and accordingly, fnstcad of hastening toward* It, 
he merely poshed dn Kollowrnlh with twenty thousand men towards the 
bridge of XJntx, and sent orders to the Archduke John to abandon Italy and 
mako for the same point vainly hoping that the concentration of auch fortei 
in hb roar would compel Napol<km to abandon his attack on the capital 
Awakened, at length, by the pressing representations of the Archduke Daai 
«*r • millan, to the necessity of instantly pro riding for the protection bf 
Vienna, be commanded Hiller, who, in obedience to his orders, had passed 
over, after the combat at Eben berg, by the bridge of iliatbauseu to the north- 
ern haDk, to advance by forced marches to the metropolis j and breaking up 
from Budweiss on the morning of the 8th lie himself followed In the tamo 
direction, Bnt It was too late the repose of three days at that place had given 
his indefatigable adversary the atari of him by a day Hiller received hh or- 
ders on tbo fOth, at two In the morning, and marching twelve leagues that 
day reached, with his advanced guard, Nnsadorf, a league from Vienna, be- 
fore night, bat found the town already inresledj whi/c tbo Arehdnlo ad- 
vanced by T wet el toward* Krems, hoping Hill to he in time to throw himself 
u.; u. between the Invader and the capital NotmltlnUnding all their 
efforta, however, they were too late, lUHer Indeed, occupied the ides of the 
Danube on thefitli Ihe day before the ArchdokeHaxIralllan withdrew from 
thedty, but too lato to prevent IU complete Investiture, and the advanced 
guard of the Archduke Charles reached the northern extremity of tlie bridges 
late on the evening of the 15th, when the enemy was already fully established 
t In Mean a Bat for Ihe delay at Budweiss, and the order to lllllcr to 
cross over to the northern bank, the army would have been np In time to 
combit for the capital for on the IClb, Uw junction was fully effected with 
IlfHcr t few miles to the north of Vienna on ihe left bank of the river (lj f 
and as from Budweiss to that place h jtnl Hi days march Prince Charles, 
who arrived at this first town on the 4tli, might have reached the eaplul with 
ease on the evening of tbo JJUi, twenty four bout* before H actually surren 
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dcred, and longbefore, if garrisoned by the united forces of Ibller and Maxi- 
milian, consisting of thirty thousand good troops, it could possibly haicbccn 
1 educed 

nctrrnt of The disasters in Bavaria, and the rapid ad\ancc of Napoleon to 
Onki'jni'n Vienna, produced an inunediale change on the aspect of affairs m 
in naiv the Italian plains. Cut short in the caieci of Aictory, not less by 
the necessity of making considerable detachments to the right and left, to 
■watch the progress of Marmont in Dalmatia, and aid the insurrection in Tyrol, 
Ilian by the peremptory orders of the AicluluKc Charles to draw near to the 
hereditary states for the defence of the capital, the Archduke John broke up 
from the position of Caldicro on the Adige. In order to conceal bis real in- 
Aprii tcnlions,hc made, on the 29th, sc\cial attacks on the enemy, but 
■without effecting his object, for Eugene was aware of the events m Bniaria, 
and had concentrated his tioops to resume the offensne the moment that lus 
adiersary retired Orders armed on that day from Vienna to suspend as 
little as possible Ins oflensne operations in Italy , but to open a communica- 
tion with Ilillci, who was to fall back to the Enns, and to be prepared to 
maintain himself in Slyria, Carintlua, and Tyrol, as a \ast fortress, w’hcic 
lie could keep bis ground though detached altogether fiom the other Impe- 
rial armies The Archduke John, howc\cr, was of an opposite opinion, and 
deeming it indispensable to concentrate all the forces of the monarchy m the 
centre of the hereditary states, he staled his acting differently m a despatch to 
the Emperor Francis on 50th April, and on the 1st May commenced Ins retreat 
liy Friuli Eugene followed the enemy leisurely, and the Austrians reached 
the Brcnta without sustaining any loss, where Prince John was distracted by 
ncw r orders to the same effect, from the Archduke Charles, dated Cham, 
29lli April, directing lnni to co-opciatc with the intended mo\cincnt of the 
gcneral-in-chicf, from the north bank of the Danube upon Lmlz, so as to 
threaten the enemy’s communications But the progress of events both on the 
Danube and the Italian plains disconcerted all these projects, and rendered a 
retreat upon Vienna, in Prince John’s opinion, a matter of necessity (1) 
ml' ond l r Bctircd behind thePiaic, the Archduke concehcd it practicable to 
derm or ti.c defend the course of that torrent, and thereby both arrest llic ene- 
May 8 my s progress m that quarter, and maintain a position from wmcli 
cither the projected lateral movement upon Lmtz, or the ultimate retreat 
upon Vienna, might be effected Like all the other streams which, m the 
lower parts of Lombardy, descend from the summits of the Alps to the Italian 
plains, tlusTiver flow's m the middle of an immense gravelly bed, elevated 
for the most part above the adjoining meadow, and foidable in all parts ex- 
cept after heavy rains At that season, liowc\cr, the melting of the snow's in 
the higher Alps rendered the lonent swoln, and any attempt to cross a ha- 
zardous operation Finding, however, that the spirits of Ins troops had been 
most powerfully elevated by the triumphs of the grand army, Eugfene resolv- 
ed to attempt the passage by mam force, and hoped, by rivalling the brilliant 
exploit of Napoleon at the passage of the Tagliamcnto (2), to wipe out the 
disgrace of Ins defeat at Sacile The attempt w r as made on the 8th May at two 
points, viz the fords of Toreillo and’ St -Nicliol, distant two miles from each 
other, m front of Lovadina Dessaix, w lth six battalions, crossed at the first of 
these points at daybreak, hut lie had no sooner drawn up his troops m square, 
on the opposite bank, than they were charged xvitli great vigoui by llnce 
thousand Austrian horse The Imperial cat airy, notwithstanding the moslg, 

(1) Jom in 224,225 Tel. m 180, 105. Erz (2) Ante, m 123 
John Mdz 104, 107. 
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gallant exertions, were enable to break, that wild jh*h df infantry Had a 
body of fool-soldiers been at Uadd to tuppdrt their attacks, or cannon lb break 
the firm array of the enemy, wilhont doobt their efforts would'have pro red 
successful; bui tho infantry, -comidei'abiy behind, con Id not get np In tfrao 
and meanwhile, Eugfene tneceeded in bringing np a large body of French 
boric, which quickly ^parsed ovep, and hy^ charging (he Imperial caralry in 
their torn, relieved the gfroadlerx, norr almost atnUrfg under the fatigue* of 
tho continued combat, of tbe weight which had opprtiscd ibeni Wolfikehl, 
however, who commanded tbe Austrian dragoons, t uni ed fiercely on these 
newimallmts; the [rb peri* I honemen, the flower oftbelr army, fonghtbrave'- 
]y a terrible combat ensued, In which their gallant conuhander was slain, 1 
and it was notllll haK their norther were itretehed on tha plain, tndan 
overwhelming superiority of force hid Tendered farther rc*f stance una rill- 
ing, that these intrepid cavalier* fell back, upon their IrtCantryj who were 
alowly advancing lo the charge The foot soldier* too ridden over and 
thrown into confusion by (he flying dragoons j disorder speedllj spread jn 
tho columns; several eanrfon and large quantities of "baggage were taken; 
and it was only hr bringing up In person tho reserve "of grenadier* that the 
Arehdnle succeeded In arresting the rent. UeanyvhUe, as tho waters M the 
Piaro xtUI edntiDued to ri*e from the moiling of the snows in th&mb’tmtaJfi*, 
Eugino hastily constructed a bridge of boats, by means of which Maedonabh 
division was crossed over, which was soon followed by that of Grenier and tb4 
rat of the army , Dessalx, wilh his unconquerable squares, still keeping his 
ground in front, and covering the deploying of the columns to tho right and 
left At two in tbe afternoon. Engine having collected thirty thobsand foot 
and six thousand howe on the left bank, marched forward t6 attack tlie ene- 
my bnt the Archduke was already in full retreat by the gre*t road of Cor- 
negllano, which was effected In excellent order, though not without much 
bloody fighting the numerous canals, dyke*, and hollow way* of the country 
affording every facility for arresting the progra* of tho enemy I o this disas- 
trous affair, in which tho Austrian commander* vainly attempted lo defend 
•even league* of a fordable river, and uselessly sacrificed llteir noble cavalry, 
by bringing it into action against infantry without the aid either of foot or 
cannon, the Arthdoko John lost nearly six thousand men, Of teen guns, and 
thirty caissons, wbflo the French had not lo deplore the fall of more than 
four thousand Bnt what was for more Important, Ire lost the whole moral 
Influence of the victory of Sadie ; and the pretties of success, with all its in- 
calculable eflfeet*, had passed over to the enemy (1) 
a*,,* tt After this check, tbe Ardtdoko Jolrn retired with opt my farther 
struggle, and without being disquieted in hi* retreat to Yllloeh In 
Garin Ih la The strong fort* which be bid cowtructed at Jlalbor 
v ghetto, Tarwli, and rredlcl, on tbe roads to tiiat town, and at Pre- 
raid, on that to haybacn, gave him the means of effecting this movement 
without any molestation Arrived atYiflach, bo received Intelligence of the 
fall of Vienna, and, at the umc time, a letter of the Ardulakc Charles, of 
IBth May, directing him to move with all his forces upon Linli (2) Cooed f 
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Hr k. which Engfene was already preparing to do to that the Arch date 
on the fflth, sent order* to Gu/lay to eracvale hb port, and effect hi* retreat 
In the night down the valley of the Save. This order was promptly obeyed 
but at daylight the French discovered the evacuation, and pressed on In pur- 
h*j j> sail They overtook the retiring Austrians In front of TNebsenftJs, 
and put them to the root, tall ng eighteen guns and two thousand prisoners 
Another mountain fort, on the Fredicl, blocked up the road from Gorirla to 
Tarwis and to arrested the march of Serraa with the centre of the French 
army Its garrison was only three hundred men, with eight pieces of can 
non but they were commanded by a hero, Hermann, who had Inspired Ills 
handful of followers with the resolntlon of the defenders of Tberzn opyta. 
Mr 17 When summoned to surrender, and informed of the retreat of the 
Arthduko, and the fall of Ualborgbetlo, ho replied, nothing daunted, that 
“he was resolved to lay down his life for Ms country " Nor did his defence 
derogate from these heroic sentiments Though assailed by forces twenty 
times as numerous as his own, he persevered in the most desperate resistance, 
made good the external rampart as Jong as a man was Jefi upon It who could 
hold a bayonet, and, when its defenders were all maimed or slain, fell back, 
of one, to the Mod-house In the centre, and, when it was set 'on fire, sallied 
forth at the head of a band of devoted follower, and fell, gloriously pierced 
by Innumerable wounds ( 1 ) Macdonald, who, with the right wing was to 
advance farther to the south across tho Isonso and the mountains of Prcvald, 

* encountered a less serious opposition On the night of the 14 th, ho 
effected the passage of the ffwoln torrent of the Isomo near Gorilla, and at 
that place made himself master of tho battering train destined for the siege of 
Paimannora Two thousand men were stationed in the forts of the Rrevald, 
constructed on the same plan of those of Malborghetto, and, like them, com- 
manding entirely the summit of tlia n«s Several assaults were In the flrit 
Instance repulsed by the garrison ; but when the besiegers’ artHlerj was 
u*r brought up, and tho occupation of the adjacent heights exposed 
them without resource to a plunging tiro, against which their fortifications 
were no protection, they deemed further resistance useless, and capitulated 
with tho whole artillery at their dhposal, consisting of fifteen pieces (2) 

JwJ Meanwhile, Trieste, which was unarmed, and Incapable of rcsis- 
lance, fell an easy prey to General Schill, with the light troops of 
Macdonald's division and the artillery taken at Gorin and the Pre- 
t£r*r££, raid was forthwith forwarded to that Important seaport, to plice it 
in 0 posture of defence against the English cruisers who were then 
blockading some Russian strips of war Ropldly following op his advantages, 
Macdonald, immediately after making himself master of the Prevail], turned 
towards La } bach, where an entrenched camp armed with fifty pieces of can- 
non, commanding the approach to the capital or Carnlola, was garrisoned by 
fire thousand iamlwehr Joining conduct to rigour, (be french general, at 
the same time that he approached the entrenchments with the bulk of his 
fortes in front, dctochcd Brotmler, with two brigades, which threatened to 
cut of tbelr Uncoil retreat towards Croatia, while several squadrons on the 
left hank, of the Save mado preparations for crosdog that rirer, and assail- 
ing them ou tho other side. Alarmed at Ihc simultaneous appearance of the 
enemy's fortes In so many different directions, and deeming further resistance 
useioj, now that Vienna had surrendered the commander of tbeenfrcneJied 
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camp laid down Ins arms, ■with nearly five thousand militia, and sixty pieces 
of cannon This important success ensured the submission of all Caruiola,and 
left Macdonald at liberty to follow the foi ward movement of the \ icotoy to- 
wards Vienna; while the occupation ofTncste, and the passes leading to it, 
opened up a communication with Maimonl in Dalmatia, who was already 
preparing to otTccl the junction, and com ur in the operations of the giand 
army Bv these successes, the w hole fi out icr fortifications of the hereditary 
state's were forced, with the loss to the Austrians of ten thousand men, and 
ninety pieces of cannon; but they were dearly purchased, for at Malbor- 
ghcllo, Tarw is, and Predicl, ncnrlv half that nunibcr of f i cneli had fallen (1 ). 
T«f.i ,irr«i These disasters, however, considerable ns they proved, were not 
I’nihcToUn die only, nor the greatest wlmh befell the retreating army. Jcl- 
laclucli, who had advanced tnwaids Salzburg. m order to prepare 
?bv ,i the wa\ for the prescribed lateral movement of the Atchduhe John 
towards Lintz, having received counter orders from that Prince, to descend 
by the valley of the Muhr towards Gr.it?, m order to form a junction with the 
bulk of the Italian army, encountered, at the bridge of St -Muhcl, Serras 
with his powerful diusion, who, after forcing the baruci of UiePrcvrcI, was 
descending the narrow defiles of the Muhr, on the road to Lcobcu The Aus- 
trian general was following the lateral \alc of Lessing, which unites at right 
angles with that of thcMulu at St -Michel, and the two divisions came sud- 
denly and unexpectedly in contact, at that romantic pass The Imperialists 
at first made a vigorous resistance, and Jellaclucli, arianging Jus troops on 
the road at the fool of the rocks on each side of the budge kept up so heavy 
a fire, that, for two hours, all the french columns which presented Ihcm- 
sehes were swept away Attracted to the front by the cannonade, the 
viceroy came up, and immediately detached sc\crnl battalions on the road to 
Maulcrn, on the other side of the Muhr, who speedily sealed the mountains m 
the rear of the Imperialists, and commenced a plunging lire upon them fiom 
behind Panic-struck by this unexpected appaiiliou, which they conceived 
was a second aimy come to complete their destruction, the Austrians biokc 
and fled • some by the road of St -Muhcl, where they were pursued without 
mercy, and for the most part either cut down or made prisoners; some by 
the x alley of Lessing, where they fell into the bunds of n ITcnch brigade, 
under Gencial Valentin Nearly two thousand Imperialists were killed or 
wounded, and above three thousand made prisoners in this disastrous affair . 
and such w T as the terror now inspired by the French armies, and such the 
depression arising from (befall of their capital, and then multiplied defeats, 
that on the road from Salzbuig to Leoben, four bundled recruits, and twice 
that number of militia, laid dow n their arms to a captain, follow ed by a single 
dragoon, (2) 

Eugene fid Jellacbich, lmmg lost all his baggage aud cannon, with difficulty 
Vienna, and escaped ut the head of two thousand men, by cross mountain paths 
iton’ l0 Gralz, where his arrival, and the woful condition of his troops, 

»hy ig excited such consternation, that the Archduke foi thw ilh set out m 

the direction of Kormond m Hungary, abandoning all attempt to bar access 
to the capital to the imader Relieved by tins relieat of allfuilber molesta- 
tion m his advance, Eugene moved on rapidly in the footsteps trod twelve 
M »:r >7 years befoie by Napol&m, to Judenburg and Leoben, and next day, 
amidst shouts of joy from both armies, bis advanced posts fell m w T illi the 


(1) Erz John leldz 120, 120 Pel In 230,213. (2) Pel. ni, 21‘> 
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raOiots of Iinriston, who belonged to the grand army, on the Simmering 
*]„„ the day following, llio janelMn of the two armies waa folly effected i 
,-hllo tho army of the Archdote John driren 10 a oreolkma and occentrie 
Tetrcat Into Hungary, to entirely loll for the prelcnt to tho forcea of the 

monarchy (0^ ^ ^ Enro p, cere now filed with ohaorWng totereal on 
the shores of the Dahnbe, near Vienna, when a hundred thousand 
mro on dther shore stood prepared for mortal, and, to all appear- 
SST^r, anres, dedal re conflict. Defeat to either parly seemed fianghl with 
Irtenarahlo rnln for, K the Anstrlans had no other srtny or reserves to fill 
DlS nnonlf the Arebdohe’a army were defeated In tho hrwrt of the monarth y, 
the French, on their side, bad a dlaaitrona relreat to the Ilhino to anUdpale, 
If their arms should proro unsuccessful Prussia aod the north of Germany It 
wi 3 well known, would itart up the moment that a terioru rererto befell 
'thfclr e«al«; end, though the contest took place under the walls of tho Aus- 
trian capital It was In reality one erf life and death for the French empire* 
Nor were the chance* ao unequal aa they might at first light appear, for, 
thouch tho Anitrian armies bad been driren back, separated from each other L 
■nd repcoicdly defeated, yet their physical strength was not reduced in * 
much treater proportion than that of their antagonists t and though their ca- 
. I JL still this had been accomplished only by a bold irruption 

whleh exposed 'the lander to nearly the same peril as tho lnnded. ETery 
one felt wbal NapoWon at the time admitted to be true, that a single defeat 
on the Danube would soon bring tho Imperialists to the Rhine (3)j and, 
though the Archduke Charles could not lay claim to the transcendent military 
'talents of his opponent, yet he was second to none of tho other generab of 
Europo In scientific ability And It was no small military skill, which, after 
so desperate a shock on the plains of Dararia, coaid still array a hundred 
thousand undlscoutaged warriors for the defence of their country, on tho 
banks of the Danube (3) . 

During the week which immediately followed tho occupation of 
TiCTina, the Emperor being well aware of the crisis- which had ar 
, SS'Si deed, was Indefatigable In his efforts lo station lib troops Inauch a 
u-. 1 - manner In *AeIo« along his line of communication, as lo secure 
,,i. from Insult while, at tho same time, Innommhle despatelies In 
ocory direction prodded for tho aopplies of 'bo "my TOlcs, docirilloo^ 
ribbons crosses of honoor, and pensions, wore liberally dlslribntednmong 
tho aoldiors aplendld roriowa roanimolod tho spirit* of llto men, whlcli Iho 
fillmMof Ihoeomialgo hsdtomcwbat depressed, while confident innotrneo- 
menti In tho bulletins, predicted tho speedy destruction of the Anstriso 
mnrurthv lie had now assembled around Vienna the w hole corps of 

fl^m^rfsl gn.rd and rcvrrc rarelry onder Bctslfres' and 
Ihoogli UtSslreoglbhri been muthdlmloMird by Ibe : » f 

they could Hill after deducting tile ltd, and wounded bring alare elgl y 

ttSLSS re.™ troop. Into the field B-u.t a. St 

■i rhersbere and Enns. bent op bis rommnnlcaUons, while the viceroy was 
ho^TS^d wl h fortf tbiosand Doe, Italy Supported b) U,e tatfio- 
SrfCS a foL wulwyood tho reach of. Uset from any fore* 
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ihe Impel ialists could bring against them, but it was neither consistent wulh 
the Emperor’s principles, of war nor political policy, to remain shut up behind 
w r alls while the enemy kept. the Geld, and w r as accumulating the forces of the 
monarchy around lnm, and he, lesohed,. thereiore, to attempt, by mam 
force, the passage of the river (I) - _ 

of C thri ?Uon The Danube, which, till it comes to within a few r leagues of Vienna, 
'ihenatmbc flow's an a narrow' channel, there sw r ells into a, wide expanse and 
nmr Vienna, spreads over the plain, embracing sevcial islands m its course. 
Afferent Some of these are extensive, and richly cultivated, but the greater 
- So"r D iver° r part are smaller, and covered with wood The island of Pratei, 
’with its beautiful umbrageous avenues and much-loved wmody recesses; and 
that of Lobau, at a greater distance down the river, and waned with enclo- 
sures and cultivation, are the most considerable. The latter is two miles 
and a half m length, and a mile and three quarters m bieadth, covered 
with rich meadows, swampy 1 thickets, and verdant copsewmods; it has been 
immortalized m history, from the memorable“evenls of which it soon be- 
came the thealie By far the most favourable point for forcing a passage 
from the right bank is at Nussdorf,' half a league above Vienna There the 
principal branch of the Danube, a hundred and eighty' loises m breadth, 
flows in a-deep and impetuous channel separated fiom a smaller branch, 
fifty toises broad, by an island which would seive as an advantageous sup- 
port for assembling and putting, under cover, the' first troops employed -in. 
ihei operation. Another point for attempting the same enterprise w r as in fiont 
of Ebersdorf, across the great lslapd of Lobau This island is separated from 
the right bank by another isle about a mile.m length, and half that distance* 
in breadth , while sei eral smaller islets are scattered in the principal channel 
of the river. Thus, an army attempting the passage at, that'point has four 
branches of the Danube to cross, each' of which may be considered as a sepa- 
rate river There is, first, the channel separating the right hank from .The 
lesser island, which is two hundred and forty loises, broad, (lien the main, 
body of the stream, flowing in a deep current, a hundred and seventy toises 
m breadth, which separates it from Lobau, with a small island in its course 
dmding this main stream into two paits, fiually, the northern branch which 
lies between the isle of Lobau and the banks of the Marclifield on the left of 
.the river, it is seventy toises iti breadth, and m like manner broken m its 
course by several smaller islands Thus, at' Ebersdorf, many moie bridges 
lequiredto be constructed than at Nussdorf, and a military road across the 
' islands was necessary to connect them together , but these disadvantages w T ere 
more than compensated by the diminished weight and impetuosity of the 
stream; m consequence of being separated into so many channels, and the 
solidity given to the lengthened structure, by having such considerable abut- 
ments to support it at different points (2) 

prrparationj After mature deliberation, Napoleon lesolved to attempt the pas- 
-tn meet the sage at the same time at both points Lannes w r as charged With the 
<* undertaking at Nussdorf , Masseua at Lobau This double set of ope- 
_ M>yi°3 r rations, it was hoped, would distract the attention of the enemy, 
and enable the Empcior to select, in the end, that one for the real passage 
wliei e the least difficulties w ere to Jic oi ercome Lannes, in the fn st instance, 
attempted to surprise a passage at Nussdorf, and pushed forward six hundred 
men to the island of Schwarze Lacken, winch lies, as already mentioned, 

(0 Jora nl 189.190 Tel m 251, 255, 259. (2) Personal Observation Slut 202, 210. 1’cl 

'i> 277 259, 207 Join. n. 192, 191. 
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BetrJhe northern bank at that polnlpbijt this adrtnced guard was speedily 
beset by superior forces, wblcfi General J filer dispatched from bU ildo of tho 
river, and before any fresh inccours eorld arrive from tho southern shore, 
vigordusly assailed, and compelled to esbltnlato, This d)ecL, Joined to tho 
obvfoos difficulty of establishing inch a jforeo as coaid tnafntsin itself In an 
Island so near thoborth'baiit, sndsipara^ed by so nide andlmpetuotH a cur- 
rent from the southern (1), Induced the Irhperdr to relinquish all undo ns in- 
tentions of effect log tho passage Lb ere an J be, in consequence, bent all his *f 
tentlon to the Island of Eobao, where Kasa^na was charged with the enterprise 
En-rifT- Indefatigable were- the effort* made by ali ranks, from fSapohkjqto 

tho humblest' soldier,' for tho prosecution Of this great work the 
1 E*T“ Inexhaustible arlenal of Vienna supplied In abundance all thfe 
*- 'feforesiod implements necesaary for Its success and the prudent 
foresight 5f the Emperor hid already prorlded i floLilfc^ of bonu, drawn from 
many different if uarfera, and 'transported by land carriagd to tho Danube, 

' rrhioi were eisjly cofaverted Into the materials of a bridgo Fire days were 
\u 7 r*. rt doniumed In thJse preparolidns on tho sixth, every thing being in 
readiness, the enterprise wu commented So aniioas Was tho Emperor for 
the inhere* of this undertaking, that hQ stationed himself on the southern 
bflnk'aslbb trfcopa werd embarklbg mlrtntely examined ond assigned to each 
* the place they'werb to occupy In tho vesicl superintended Ibe distribution 
of cartridges tt> u>« sdMlfera, ahd addressed a few wttnls to almost every Indb 
* Vldual man With such secrecy had liassdna s preparations been couducted 
y lit The narrow ‘channel of lb 6 Donabh^neor Vienna and behind the- leafy 
scVeon of the Prater, thit’no danger-woa anticipated by the Austrian* In that 
^ quarter i and allhobgClbo posts Jalbe Island of Lobad vrero daily relicred, 
v " they had not been particularly strengthened on Hal occasion (2) 

thTEnf ^ ^ al on f Oth, -all tilings being In readiness the first 

>*ii t bohts pfllled off from' the shote, and steering round the In tenne 
dlato islands, made straight for that of Lolwu wliere the Imperialists were 
first apprised of thelrapproJeh by the keels of the boats striking ou the shore 
^Instantly leaplhg' into tho water} tho tirailleurs rushed .forward into tho 
‘Thickets, odd being constantly fed by reinforcements from the rear, soon 
expelled tho Austrians fromthc isle/" Masses of Infantry w ere Immediately after 
pissed over, ‘who soon-secured the lodgement and rendered this Important 
post safe from attack At thesamo time, other delacbmcnls in like manner 
root possession of (ho Intermediate W«j-and the material points of the pas- 
sage being tho* secured, all bands were Instantly set (o the commencement 
of the bridges which wore to connect them with the northern bank The 
depth and rapidity of the current at that period, when the melting of tin; 
Alpine snows bad already commenced, prreented very formidable difficulties j 
but all were overcome by the ardour and actlrity of the French engineers 
Sixty-eight largo boats had been collected and nine hope rafts they ninth* 
the bridge of the most solid materials «s fir as Ulau but from that Island to 
the opposite shore of lire MarrhfkrW, ft was necessary to construct it of pon- 
toons Will snch rigour, bowerer, was the enterprise conducted that by 
noon on the following day the wliole was completed, ami the leading columns 
of JIasvhw’s corps instantly began to detflc oscr In great strength to the op- 
posite bank foj ; 

(I) W. 0 M. MS, Jcwu m. tSj. 61 *. sis. fit M D «• -n. Jj- «t t*T ***• 
ais. vn.ru xn i n,ii n 

(i) r«t a. m m. st*L to. m 
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raWioct, 111" omlrr, which lad been all ad vanced to tho cdgo <rf lie river, 
y-ert refilled, while ihe whole strength^ the army ra collected on Iho 
i TOumherc, conceited from Iho ehemy, but reedy to toll with lu tceumulatid 
manes open the fint corps which (honia.be Irausporled IM. At tho Mine 
time Instructions were ient to Kollovrralh, fvordman, and the ofllccre fit 
commend farther up the river, to collecH-qnintltj ofboiU to be Udenwlth 
horn miterliUind combustibles, and, when the proper jeuon irrired, de- 
tichcd to he home down by theforc* of the nroln mrrent against the enetny’i 
bddeei In truth, It wu evident that Napolfon i prerweening ronOdenee In 
hb tSwd fortnnebid it lest brought him -Into a iltnaUon fuU erf danger, -and l 
that with fetal rashness, hejad exposed himself to the roost periloni ehinee 
In am tint of being attacked by greatly superior'forccs In in’bpen plrin, 
with a great river trarersed by i single bridge, gncenUy constructed ind liable 
to destruction, In bis rear (f) - — 

i-o— Anriety for tho greet events, which wero apprvjtching, cansed 
r*7 min y a no blo heart to throb during the night In tho Arntrhm host; 
|tK j elreody, as tha rooming dawned, thousands of oching eyes 
wereTtorned In the direction of Lobau and tho Varchfldd, where, even it 
that early lionr a great accumulation of feme, was risible Tho march of 
troops a Crow the bridge continued incessant, and ell the reports from the 
ontiwsla announced that the lines In their front were rapidly vrideqlDg and 
oitendlng With exulting hoarta, tho army received orders at sunrise to stand 
to arms lire advantages of thetv altuatlon were obrionj oven to tho meanest 
scntloel tho noblo erray which was pouring across the bridges before them. 
Into the plains et their feet, seemed a deeded host, blindly rushing upon 
destruction Tito vast plain of Ihe UareTifleld, (rtretehlngfrom I be foot pf the 
Bisamberg to tho margin of the Danube, lay spread like a carpet before tlwf 
front of tho line, and appeared, from the absence of every obstruction, lo bp 
the destined theatre of>ome great ercnL, The officrej around him urged Iho 
Archduke to commence the attack early In tho morning and while as yot Iho 
whole of UatsCna’s corps was not passed orer but when the cDemy was 
maklDg a false movement was not the moment to Interrupt or warn Jitm of 
his danger Instead of acceding lo their suggestions Dial aide commander* 
ordered tho arm) lo bo piled, and the troops lo dlnoi following thus the 
maxim of Iho great generals ol antiquity, that, even with Ihe biavfsl troops, 
it Is of the last Importuned to commence a battle wllb Uiesirenglli of llmynen 
recently recruited by food At twelve o clock, Ibe movement of (lie enemy 
bring sufficiently pronounced, and retreat In presence of so great a bust lln- 
nowlble tho signal lo advance was given The npm received It will, food 
shouts ind cnthuslasUo acclamations! Joyful war progs, accompanied by 
Turkish music, resounded through the air i long-continued rival. arose on 
all sides as Iho Archdnke Charles, Ibe saviour ot Germany, rode along the 
lines of Ihe second column, at whose bead ho had taken Ms elation Every 
breast panted with anxious desire and deserved conOJenre for ll» devWre 
moment, and the float weather favoured Ihe awful scene I hedream stanres 
had spread a noble ardour through every lieart Thdr moeb-lorvsl capl 
Ihe abode of thdr Emperor, was In sight, polluted by Ihe eagles of the 
stranger Ihdr homes wiretbe prlie ofrlelevy, before them 
baltledtdd, where Ihey would eombst for thdr sovereign lb * n berly and 
thrir eonntry, under Ihe eyes of thdr wives, Ihdr parenli, Ihdr children 

it) AnUsV auW..OOUulSre~iriAw-™. » n. W- H« Cta*. Mh rib «. » 
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Descending fiom their elevated encampment, horse, foot, and cannon ra- 
pidly and eagerly pressed forward towards the enemy (1), and soon, to those 
who jet lingered on the Bisamberg, but a small space of cleai gieen mlei- 
'lened between lhe\olumes of dust which enveloped the extremity of the 
bridge of Lobau, and the moving clouds which marked lhp advance of the 
German host - ' > 

and dangrn Midway between the villages of Aspern and Essling, each situated 
Fre'lcu at the distance of half-a-mile from ’the bank of the. Danube, the 
army 1 French bridge opened upon the vast plain of the Maiclifield These 
villages, therefore, foimed the bastions on ’either flank of Napoleon’s aimy, 
nhich extended m hue across the open space, a mile broad, , which lay be- 
tween them. Built of stone, houses', most of them two stones in height, and 
.surrounded by enclosures and garden walls of the same durable materials* 
both offeied valuable points d’appm to the bridges, under cover of which, it 
was hoped, Massena and Bessferes would be able to maintain themselves, till 
the remainder of the army could be brought ovei to their support Esshng 
had a large stone granary, three stories in height, furnished with loop-holes, 
capable of containing sei eral hundred men, while Aspern, a long straggling 
village, above. two miles m length, v\as strengthened, like Eylau, by a 
churchyard surrounded by a strong wall A double line of trenches, intended 
to draw off the "water, extended between these two natural bastions, and 
served as a vet ditch, .which afforded every possible security to the troops 
debouching from the island of Lobau The whole ground was perfectly level, 
gently sloping upv ards, like a vast natural glacis, towards Raschdorf white 
ullages alone, -bosomed in tufted trees, rising above the lender green of the 
plain, which was covered with rich crops at that early season, broke the uni- 
formity of the expanse,, among winch, on the right, the glittering pinnacles 
of Brcitcnlee, and the massy tower of Neusiedel w r ere conspicuous (2) ; while 
on the left, the w r oody heights of the Bisamberg, resplendent wulh watch- 
fires, shut in the scene The w r ide-spread light of the bivouacs, along thu 
broad expanse of the horizon, rei ealed the magnitude of the force to which 
they were opposed, and inspired an anxious disquietude through the French 
army 

am-prised 15 Uneasy at the situation of the troops winch had crossed over, Na- 
I’osivT 1 '” PobSonivas on horseback by break of day, and in person rode for- 
batue wartl to the outposts to satisfy-himself as to the amount of the ene- 
my’s force by whom he w'as likely to be assailed Lannes, with his usual 
impetuosity, maintained that there was nothing but a curtain of ten thousand 
men m front, and that they should be attacked without delay, but Massena, 
instructed by long experience, and wiio had surveyed the fires of the enemy 
from the steeple of Aspern the preceding night, gave a decided opinion, that 
the whole Austrian army was at hand 'NapolOon saw too good reason to 
adhere to the latter opinion, and instantly appreciating the magnitude of the 
danger, rode back to the bridge to hasten the passage of the troops Orders 
wcie dispatched m eicry direction to assemble the forces on the right bank; 
the corps of Lannes was already beginning to cross over; that of Daioust, 
which had armed at Vienna the caning before, v as ordered up with all ima- 
ginable expedition, the cuirassiers, the guards, the resei vc cavalry, the park 
of artillery, all recencd directions to hasten to the bridges But it was too 
late their narrow breadth v'ould only permit a a cry limited number of sol- 

(l) \rcli hike CInrIcsN Account of A'pem Ann 72) IYr.nunl OlKcrrHitm, \nlidul 8 Cliarles’j 
1809 382 Chron Slut 230.233 l’rl n 273, Accwuut Aim Reg 1609, 3S3 Pel b 233,267 
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dlcrsto march abreast upon them; tlic cavalry and artillery could only be 
got across with coi»ldcrnhlo'‘diflkolty (1 f \ ud tho one over tho m«!n branch 
of the riror *ii to much damaged by the riso and impetuosity of the stream, 
that by fonr p clock in "the afternoon It wrts almost im passible Meanwhile the 
AuHritn arm j In great gttcogthy eighty thousand itrong, of whom fourteen 
thousand were magnificent cavalry with^two hundred and djhty-dght 
pieces of cannon, was already upon them. _ " * 

pie -Iniperi* list* id Tan red In rfre maaiy columns, preceded by a 
EV— * strong doud of horse, which concealed their dlrectlonind probable 
watT*. points of attack'frotn the enemy The flqsl, under IDlier, nest the 
Danube, moved by the meadftws on the northern bank erf that river direct 
upon Aipcrn j ihp second, under Bdlegardc, with the generalissimo by his 
ride, adyartecd upon Leopolds, and also directed Its steps towards the same 
Tillage the Ultra, led by liohenzolfern, moved by Breitenleo also upon 
perapthe fourth, commanded by posen berg, was to advance by Raschdor? 
low ardVEssftng the fifth, also directed by Rosenberg, was to turn the right 
/lank of the enemy by Enzersdorf and co-op ere to in tW attack upon Essllng 
the cavalry, all massed together, was to move over the open country between 
lUschdon and Rrdtenlec, so as to assist tho head qf any column wldch might 
find itself awaited by the enemj s iinrsc ho I€w tbarf doveu of the Austrian 
batteries were of position which, as they drew near to the enemy’* lines, 
rent a dcstnjcU vc storm of round ihot through their renkj The French were 
fir from baring an equal force at tlnSr’i dtfpodl, and they were partlcnlariy 
inferior In the number and weight of their artillery j hut, bj two o clock In 
the afternoon, w ben the opposing hosts came Into collision, reven dlrisions (2) 
of natlro troops (3J, besides llic^uards of Wlrtcraburg, Hesse Darmstadt, ami 
lladen, in all fifty Ibonsand merT, sert Id line. and Irni^lhe known ebarec 
ter of the soldier*, as w dl ar the D mines* of their leader*, a desperato ml* 
taoce was to bcanildpatcd lltss^na, with tqo string division*, was around 
Aspern Lanocs, with a Uilnl wns in E«Iiog; the intermediate space was oc- 
cupied' b> th$ reinalmlfcr of Mtss^na * corps, the I&periil guard, and German 
auxHiariei, with the fofznldaLle^calressJers of Besslfres glittering in their 
front. ' « v n 

Aspcm, Into which llasWna bad noHud time to throw an ade- 
quato garrison, was, lu ibe first instance, carried by the ad teheed 
guard of Illller binder Gullit; but the Trench marshal liarlng 
q a iekly attacked it with the wT»oledJrI«k»a of’Molitor, it was not 
only retaken, but Ibo Imperially* pursued to a considerable dutince to the 
northward ; till the broad and deep col am ns of Hiller, IVUegardc, and Hobeo- 
rollern, advancing to their support, warned the ikllful I renrh commander of 
tho necessity of withdrawing Ml ids troops to the defence of the rilUgelUelf 
The pro* pec t which*now presented itself wa« capable of daunting the 
Intrepid beaH* On Uie left, three broad and deep colnmtrt were seen con- 
verging towards Vspern; al a greater distance on the right, rut cloud* of dn»t 
annonneed tliat other masses were threatening Essllngj while along the 
whole front, a formidable array of artillery, vomiting forth fire and imokr, 
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steadily advanced, rendering; more awful the scene by the obscurity in winch 
it involved all behind its traces But this suspense was of short duration, and 
m a few minutes the Austrian battalions of Ihller, with loud shouts, ad- 
vanced to the attack If, however, the assault was impetuous, the defence 
was not less heroic, and never had the experienced skill and invincible te- 
nacity of Marshal Massena been so conspicuously displaced Stationed m the 
cemetery of Aspem, under the boughs of the great trees which overshadow 
the chuich, lie calmly awaited the result, directing the movements of his 
lioops, and giving his orders to support the points which most lequncd it, 
with the coolness and precision of veteran courage, while the crash of the 
boughs above bis head, and the incessant clatter of grape-shot on the steeple, 
told how near the enemy’s batteries had approached Both parties w ere aw are 
that the fate of the day mainly depended on the possession of this important 
point, and incredible eflorls were made on cither side to attain it For several 


hours the murderous conflict continued, fresh tioops were brought up on 
both parts to supply the place of those who had fallen, or were exhausted in 
the strife the Austrian lnfanti y, the Hungarian grenadiers, the a oluntccrs of 
Yienna, rivalled each oilier in courage and perseverance in the assault, while 
the different dmsions of Massena’s corps noblj m succession sustained the 
defence Every street, every house, every garden of the village, became the 
theatre of mortal combat the shouts of transient success, the cries of despair, 
w r ere beard alternately from both parties — an incessant shower of bombs and 
cannon balls from the concentric batteries of the Impel lahsts spread death 
on aU sides, alike among friend and foe, while great part of the village took 
fire, and the flames of the burning houses afforded, as night approached, a 
ghastly light wherewith to continue thevvork of destruction, and illuminated 
the whole field of battle A desperate conflict at the same lime continued m 
the marshy plain between Aspern and the rnei , where the wet ditches lead- 
ing to the Danube athwart their front, ‘and the thickets of alder-bushes, gave 
the French the advantages of a naluial fortification For long the supcnoi 
numbers of the Austrians impeded each other, as the position of the French 
centre prevented them from attacking the a illage on moi e sides than one , but 
at length, at eleven at night, their line having gained ground in that quarter, 
a combined attack aa as made by Ihller m front, and Yacquant, commanding 
part of Bellegarde’s corps, which had just repulsed afonnidablc charge of 
cavalry m flank, and, m spile of the most heroic efforts on the part of Mas- 
siina, Moli lor, and Ins officers, the village aa as carried amidst deafening shouts, 
which were distinctly heard above the roar of the ai lillery along the whole 
line The French marshal made a gallant effort to regain his gi ound, and suc- 
ceeded with Le Grand’s division, which had succeeded Molilor’s m their 
tremendous strife, in wTeslmg some of the houses from the enemy , but the 
churchyard, and the greater part of this bloodstained village, remained 
through the rtiglit in the hands of the Imperialists (1) 


ci™r" d p 0 f "While this tremendous struggle w r as going on m Aspern, the cen- 
ravaf re "n h tra ^ s P ace between it and Essling was almost denuded of infantry , 
the ceutre the numerous and formidable Austrian batteries in that quarter 
being chiefly guarded by cavalry, with Hohenzollern’s infantry m their rear, 


while the splendid horsemen of the French Guard, concealed on the opposite 


side the weakness of their infantry in the centre of the line So severely, 
however, Avere bis troops m both villages, and even m the most distant re- 


(l) Archduke Glories’ Account, Ann. Reg. 1809, 385, 380 , Stut 230, 23&, 
in 201, 202 
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hJttcj, pilled by the sustained ind Incessant discharge of this tremcndoni 
array of guns, thit Jfapolfeon ordered « grind charge of cenlry In hfs centre 
to wrest them from the enemy r Besriferesfir|t sent forward Ih^Ugfat horse of 
the guard they mtde repeated charge! ; hot were unable to withstand Ihp 
terrible discharges of grape which were vomited forth by the Austrian hit' 
tcrles Dponthdr repute, tho'French marshal ordered the cnlnmien of the 

guard lo charge These gallant horsemen^ cajed in shining trmour, whose 
weight the English foil aflcrranli so severely nt Waterloo, advanced el the 
gillop, shaking their nbres above their heads, and making the air resound 
with cries of “ Fto fEmpemr ! * So swift was the onset, so vehement the 
attack, tiiat tho Impcrtallslvwbo nw at once the danger of tbo artillery, had 
bo rely time to withdraw the guns, and throw tho foot soldiers In their rear 
into squares when the clattering tempest was npon them In rain, however, 
Hess! feres, D Espagne, and lasalle, at Jbe bead of these Indomitable car* hers, 
swept murid the non Insulated foot, rooted the Aostrian enralry of -tho re- 
serve under Lichtenstein, which yn» bronghLup lo oppose them, and enve- 
loping tho hrfantry fonnod In squares of battalion* on all sides itunrocmfd 
them In the pride of Irresistible strength to surrender Cut off from ail other 
lupport, the brave ifanrariartsrtoodllrn^ba'ck to back In their squares, and 
kept up so rigortros ana to luiUided a Ore on oil sides, that after having half 
their nnmbers Including U»e gallant D Espagntj itretebed on the plain (I), 
the French etrtrasfleri were obliged, shattered and defeated, to retire to their 
own lines, and both parties at This point riept upon the field of baltlo. 

Houmbergseplumns followed tire course prescribed to them but, 
as the fifth corps, which was to make the circuit towards Cniersdori 
and attack ^aslhig on the eatreme flank, DecrtsorilynrqDJrrd more 
•w-r.L time for J is movement than the fourth, yrhkh advanced direct by 
Raschdorf upon the aame point, the latter retarded ihtlr mirth, and the 
combined attack did not take place tlfi five In the afternoon Eozendorf was 
evacuated by the enemy upon the approach of the Imperialists j and Unnps, 
at the head only of a single dlr/slon, was threatened with an attack by fora* 
more than donblo his own, both in front and flank. Tho fourth column, 
which attacked the village on the western tide, was rigorously charged Irt 
flank In its mlvancn by q large body of French horse, detached by Bessifercs 
from tho centre of tbe line and the necesdly of forming squares, to resist 
these attacks, retarded considerably tho assanlt on that ride. At length, bow 
ever, the unsuccwrialcjiargeon (he Aosfrfab central batteries iJartng thro* n 
back the French cuirassiers In that quarter, oml the reserve dragoons of 
IJchtntsteln haring been re-formed, and brought np In great strength to the 
support of the centre, the Archduke ordered a general advance of tiro whole 
line, at the wme time that a combined attack of Ilosenbcrp * two columns, 
now perfectly abbs to co-operate wasmadconEsdlng In suite of the utmost 
efforts of bapolfeon, the centre of (ho Anrtrian* sensibly gained ground and 
It was only by the roost devoted gallantry on the part of tbe French cuiras- 
siers, who again and again, though with diminished n ambers, renewed tbe 
combat, that he wav able to prevent that part of bis line from being entirely 
broken through The violence of the Oinking fire of grape and mmkrtry, 
bower cr, which iMucd from Ending, was such « Co arrest the Imperial*** 
When they came abreast of that village and although many ovanlH wrre 
made upon It Habers’* edaron*, and It was repeatedly set on fire bj 
tho kostrian shells, yet such wan the IntrepW reristsnceof l-atmw, with bh 

ft)M,n.w 3»M<td i a rfrt inw . erf if* Jrr s~.ia.wi 
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heroic division, who defended with invincible obstinacy even hou«c and 
even pardon, (hal all the assailant* could do was to dme them entirely 
within its wall*; and w lion darkness suspended the combat, it wa* still m 
the hands of the Trench ( 1 ) 

r<viin-i ^ The night winch followed this desperate conflict was spent with 
n\i t 'p\.tiA •ven different feeling* ni the two armies. On both sides, indeed, 
Xulnu r the most strenuous elfortswere made to repair the losses which had 
been sustained, and picpnre for the confliet on the morrow ; but 
it waswithverv different emotions that the soldiers’ breasts wore agitated in 
the opposite hosts On the side of the Trent h, to the proud confidence of 
victory had succeeded the chill of disappointment, the nnlinpntion of disas- 
ter; the wonted shouts of the men were no longer heard; a dark feeling of 
aiiMCtv oppicssed even hieast. the brilliant meteor of the empire seemed 
about to he extinguished m blood They could not conceal fiom themselves 
that they had been worsted in the preceding day's fight Aspern was lost; 
Esshng was suriotmdcd, the line in the centre had been forced back; the 
enemy slept among the dead bodies of the Trcnrlt, while the multitude of 
slain, ev cn in the farthest reserv es of their ow n lines, show cd how completely 
lire enemy's batteries had reached every pail of their position The Aus- 
trians, on the other hand, were justlv elated by their unwonted and glorious 
success for the Hi *t tune, Napoli on had sustained a derided defeat in the 
field, Ins best troops had been baffled in n pitched battle . his position was 
critical bevond example, and the well-known hazard of the bridges diffused 
the hope that, on the morrow, a decisive victory would riscuc this country 
from the oppressor, and atone blow work out the deliverance of fiermnm 
But, though anxiety chilled the hopes, it no ways daunted the courage of the 
French Stretched amidst (lie dead bodies of their comrades, they sternly 
rcsoh cd to combat to the Inst man on the mon ow , for their bclov cd Emperor 
and the glory of their (onntry. Sleep, induced by extraordinary fatigue, 
soon closed the eyes of the soldiers; the sentinels of either host wore within 
a few y ards of each other, Aiapokon lay down in Ins cloak on the sand of the 
Danube, within half a mile of the Austrian batteries But no rest was taken 
by the chiefs of cither army , both made the most strenuous efforts to unprov c 
their chances of success for the following day During the night, or caily in 
the morning, the infantry of the Imperial guard, the corps of Ennnes, and the 
troops of Oudmot, were with much difhculiy got across the bridges, so as to 
give Napoleon, even after all the losses of the preceding day, full seventy 
thousand men m line, while Davousl, with thirty thousand more (2), was 
yust commencing the passage of the bridges The Archduke, on Ins side, 
brought up the rdsene, consisting of the grenadier corps of the Prince of 
Reuss, from the Bisambcrg to Breitenlcc, a mile in the rear of the field of battle. 
<<r Ejus prcclu 'eventus ulrumque ducem, diversis amnu motilrus, ad matu- 
randum summaj rci disenmen erexit Civihs instare forlun® , Cerinhs abo- 
lerc ignomimam Gcrmam prospcris fcroccs, Romanos pudor excitavc- 
rat (5) ” - 


(1) Stnl. 239 230 Archdul n Charles’ Account, rtfler llic looses it bad undergone, nl this rale, 

Ann Keg 1809i 338, 389 Cel 1 ! 29C, 299 Jorn. therefore, the Trei ch non), whlchains nllncross c\ 
ni 202 ' ceptmg that marihal’s corps, v-omd Imc hreu 

(2) These numbers are ascertained in annnthen- 60,000 , and, deducting 10,000 Tor Uic losses of the 
tic manner Napoleon adnnls (hat "llielrcnch ar preceding da-*, 70,000 must have remained in iho 
n»> on the second day, on the two ban! 3 of the L>n- licld on U,c 2id ~ Se(! Nx > 0L1 ^ 'Momiioco'i, 
nnbe, was 20,000 men superior to that of the Arch 11 " c 

did r, who had 100,000 men in the licld ” Davoost’s (3) Tacit Hist v. 15 Archduke CuarleS Ann , 
corps was, at the utmost, not ahoac 40,000 men Keg 109, 389 Pel u 308, 309 ” “ ^ 
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*t+****t Short as the night was at that season on the banka*of the Danube, 
that period of rest wu not allowed to tho wearied^oldJerf Long 
before aunriie, the moment that the first grey ofthesummer's dawn 
22, shed a doabtfal light cm t the field of battle, the Austrian colaracu 
r*^- of Rosenberg again assailod Easllng in front and flank, and UauA- 
na, with Wrong reinforcements, renewed his attacks on the churchyard of 
Aipern Both tmaulti pro mi successful Essling fqr the first time was'ear 
rird by the A'rtbdrike $ regiment of grenadiers in the early twilight, and the 
Imperialists, following optheJr success, forced tho Frenefa lines 6n their left 
hack towards {he Danube, and atraitened them consTderably in that quarter: 
but this Important success was cocnlcrbalanced by the loss of Asp era, which 
at the same moment was taken, with the battalion in Die churchyard, and 
four pieces of cannon, by the French division of Cara St.-Cyr Both parties 
made the utmost efforts to re trie to these momentous losses SL-IDIaire came' 
up with his dJrlslon of Lannes corps'! o the assistance of that gallant marshal, 
who waa now driven out of all parts of EaalJng except tho great granary, and, 
by a snddon effort, expelled the Atutrians^who were perer able a^afn to re- 
cover thtlr footing in that Important viil^go, thodgli the most desperate eon 1 
ilict, both of fool and horse, went on the whole day In Its immediate neigh 
bourhood tho regiment of hlebcck rushed about the same time with fixed 
bdyonets into the burning rains of Aspem the French ofSU-Cyr were ei- 
pellcd by the violence of the shock, but they returned to the ehargn rein- 
forced by several battalions of the 1m penal guard 'and after a. struggle of an 
hour** duration, again drove out tho Imperialist a, and got possession of llw 
churchyard, which by this time was literally enretyd wilji the dead Oilier, 
however, was not to be outdone in this tremendous struggle. Again forming 
a column of attack, in conjunction with part of IJellegarUe s corps, he him 
self led on the charge at the bead of the regifnenl Ikmjqnky trampling un- 
derfoot the dead and the dying, these beroie assailants adraneed tliron^h f 
horning bouses and a storm of shot, and by great exertions socceedod In drir 
ing tho French entirely out of Jhe village The Austrian commander Instant 
ly ordered the pioneers to hull down the walls of the qbnrrhyard, and bum 
the ehnrcli and pa rsona go-boose so ts to prerent them important points 
from being again rendered a shelter to the enemy Some additional regi- 
ments were soon after brought up under General Biauehl, which enabled tbo 
Imperialists hoi only to maintain themselves till the clow of the battle In llijs 
obstinately contested village, but to advance, in the evening somewhat be- 
yond its limits, and direct the fire of their artillery upon the flank of tlte 
French lines, drawn up between It and Esallng, which played till nightfall 
with tremendous effect upon the dense masses, who were there accumulated 
cm a space of lUtlo more than a mile in extent (i) 

These bloody contests In the villages were net such as by any 
« rmoms soiled tho ardent and impel no us mJrwi of bapoleon lie- 
Moved from the necessity of remaining on die defendve, by the 
important accessions offeree which he had obtained tiarlug the 
night, lie was preparing a grand attack in Ibr centre For Mils nor 
pose, instructions were salt to JUitfta, who liad not yrt jwen expelled from 
Aspem, to maintain hhnseHIn that Tillage i b*\ oast was to debouch from the 
bridges, in the direction of EssUngj white Oudlnot and La trees, supported by 
tbo infantry and cwralry of the guard, were to make a united attack on the 
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Archduke’s centre, -winch it was hoped might he thus dmen hack, and en- 
tucly separated from the wings engaged m the combats around the Milages. 
From lus station, behind the centre of the French line, Napoleon pointed out 
with his finger, at sc\cn in the morning, to L, nines, who w-as on horseback 
beside him, the direction which Ins corps should follow m (lien ad\ancc, 
which was wlicie the Austrian line appeared weakest, between the left of 
llohcnzollcin and the right of Rosenberg TheFmperor soon after rode through 
the lines of the troops who were to nd\ mice, and was receded with enthu- 
siastic shouts of Fi^rVEmpcrmr’ Attracted by the sound, the enemy’s can- 
non concentrated their tire in that dneciion, though the fog which still lin- 
gered on the banks of the Danube concealed him from their sight, and Gen- 
eral Montlnon was killed by lus side Instantly the necessary orders were 
f given, and in a few minutes the whole of bonnes’ corps were thrown into 
open column, which advanced nl a rapid pace, the right m front, the cavalry , 
in reserve, immediately behind the infantry , while two hundred pieces of 
cannon, arrayed m the front of the whole tine, distracted the attention of 
the cncmv by a fire of unprecedented seventy. As soon as bonnes, on the 
right, bad made some progress, the rcm.undci of the Ficncli centre, to the 
left, also advanced Oudmol’s troops formed the first columns, with the cui- 
rassiers immediately behind them, and the Imperial guard m leserve; so that 
the whole French line between Essling and Aspern moved forvvmd m cch'-' 
Ion , the right m front, and preceded by a tremendous at ray of artillery 1 lie 
shock was irresistible the beads of Lnnncs’ columns, skilfully directed 
against the weakest part of the Vustrian hue, soon forced their way through, 

. and threw some battalions into disorder - into the opening thus formed, the 
cavalry rushed with appalling fury, and soon a huge gap appeared between 
Rosenberg and Ilohcnzollern, and the foremost of the squadrons penetrated 
even to Bicilcnlec, where the Austrian reserve of the Prince ofReuss, was 
stationed, while the fugitives from the broken battalions spread m all dircc- 
" tions the report that the battle w as lost ( 1 ) 

Drsprrnte The Archduke now fell that the decisive moment bad arrived the 
tlw'^vhstriaii battle, the monarchy were at stake In this extremity that gallant 
" mre prince displayed alike tlieskill of a consummate commander, and the 
heroism of a common soldier. Thcicscrvc grenadiers, under the Prince of 
Rcuss, were hastily thrown into square, and brought up to the menaced 
point, the numerous dragoons of Prince Lichtenstein advanced immediately 
behind them, and the Archduke himself, seizing the standard of Zach’s 
corps, which had begun to give way, addressed a few energetic words to the 
men, and led them back against the enemy The generals around him emu- 
lated the noble example, hut most of them w’ere killed or wounded at this 
dreadful moment General Qollorcdo received a ball in the bead, close by the 
Archduke’s side, and the diminished numbers of Ins personal staff showed 
how r desperate was the strife m w-hich the generalissimo was engaged But 
thcse’heroic efforts restored the battle re-animaled by the hearl-slining 
example of their chiefs, the soldicis stood tljcir ground , the dreadful column 
of Lannes w r as arrested in its advance, and the squares among winch it had 
penetrated, pouring m destructive volleys on all sides, soon occasioned hesit- 
ation and anxiety through the dense array ‘The Austrian batteries, playing 
at half musket-shot, occasioned a frightful carnage in the deep masses of Na- 
poleon’s troops, which, unable either to deploy under ~ *" a lire ^ ^ 


(1) Pci m 310, SlG Jom ill. 204 Stat 241, Ileg 1800, SOI, 
250 Archduke Charles’ Account of Aspern Ann Nnp jn Month 


So 
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tom ft to advantage from The edges only of tbefr cqfubrri, were iVept away 
withbot making tmy serious resistance From the moment that the Irruption 
of Ltnnc* column w4# popped, rod the regiments behind were compelled to 
hilt, tho Frcrfeh soldiers felt that the day was lost (1) Iq nln the cuimjlen 
were brought forward who dashed, as aPWaterloo, thrtugh tho intomli of 
ibo ^juarCT * In rain tbosd braro horsemen rode round l fi6*loady3>a Mallow, 
rod charged them repeatedly W the bayonets point (2), not one square wps 
broken, not ono colomn gave wiy, and the horsemen, grievously fluttered •* 
by the terrible Arc, were soon after charged by "the enemy a reserve cavalry, 
uruler Ucbtemteln who came np with lodd ah&nls from the rear, and driven 
’ back in'll bonier to ttictr own lrifintry - , ^ 

££^4? At this crlt/cafnfomcnL Ilohen roller^, perceiving a do ns W enable 
U*Jf opening on fho right of the French line, occasioned by tho unequal, 
m STwlc«. advance of lome -of tbefr regiments, seized the favourable oppor- 
tunity to daih In with Trofuk's regiment, and 6ccnpy the spaed 1 It sr/stained 
Itself there against all the attacks of Uvejmtmy, till ibe Archduke, who it 
on co saw live importance of Uib movement, supported that gtUrofcorps, 
when almost overwhelmed by fatigue and numbprf, by six regiments of 
Hungarian grenadiers. These fresh troops pressed forward, inteneeilng tho 
whole ‘Frenetfrtne, orertli rowing eTOry thlDg which opposed tliem, and eVeu 
reached the batteries id tho boa r > near Failing, where they were awaited 
by inch a deitrrictlre flro from that Tillage that nothing but the pre- 
■scnnrf of Iho Archdake, who hastened to the spot, enabled them to maintain 
* their ground At the same time, the want of amrannlllon bggro to le lensl 
bly felt In the Freneh army, cspidally by tbfc artlllerj, the lapnlles of which 
wero nearly exhausted by the Incessant flfing oft wo day^; and sccounu be- 
gan to circulate, and soon spread like wildflro through tiie ranks, that Ibp 
bridges -were Woken down, rod all communication with the merri poiTs, 
and two-thirds of Ik'ivoust’i corps, still on the southern bank, cut ott >1n 
ctTect, at half past eight? the atarmtng Intelligence reached thoEmperor that 
the fireships rojj heary barkj laden with i tones, sent down hr the Arflfdukc, 
had, wilhihe swelling of the river, produced the deflrod dice l (3J, ami that 
a considerable part of tho bridge over the main * I ream of the Danube had 
been swept away 

vwrf«* Imthif terrible moment fftpoledn’s courage did not forsake 1dm 
Grave and Uiouglilfal, but collected, he allayed by the calmness of 
wfUb^L jp, nwroner the alarm of those around him, ami Imnfediately gate 
the necessary orders to suspend the attacks if all points, ami fall hack to- 
wards I bo Island of Lobau Ceforo thefronkl roach the columns (n front, 
howeter, the advance was already anntgd'by thfc violence of the enemy 1 ! 
lino and several ballallolis, moling away under the destructive liorm, had 
already begun to recede, or stood in a state of ItesltflUon, unable to go on, 
tm willing to retire The Austrians, perceiving those symptom* of rad Half on, 
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resumed the offemive at all points, and forming lyvo fresh columns of attack 
under Dedowioh and llohcnlohe, made a sudden assault on Fsshng, winch 
was earned, unit the exception of the gi eat granny, at the a erv moment that 
the French centre, slowly retiring, re-entered the narrow plain lietnccn that 
village and Aspern, from which they had issued m all the conhdcnce of uc- 
tory in the morning. This important success tendered the situation of Napo- 
leon wcllmgh desperate, and disorder -was rapidly spreading through the 
ranks , for Aspern, m spite of the most heroic, efiot ts of Massena and Lc Grand, 
was m great part nlreadv lost, and the capture of the second v illnge precluded 
almost entirely the possibility of a retreat to the river side, lie made the 
utmost exertions, thciefore, to regain it, and General Mouloii,al the head 
of a brigade of the Imperial guard, being intrusted with the attack, advanced 
in double quick lime, and diove out the enemy at the point of the bayonet. 
Again the Austrians returned, and pushing up to theverv fool of the giannry , 
fired, and thrust their bayonets into the loopholes from vv Inch the deadly hie 
issued yyliich thinned then tanks In the tumult, the upper pail of the build- 
ing took lire, hut still the lmmethlc 1 rcnch soldiers maintmticd thcmschcs 
in the lower stories, amidst the roar of musketry, and the crash of burning 
rafters rive times did the Hungarian grenadiers rush up to the (laming 
alls, and five times w ere they repulsed by the unconquerable hrmucss of 
the old guard At length, Rosenberg, finding that the enemy was resulted 
to maintain himself in that postal all hazards, and that the combat there ttas 
constantly fed by fresh reinforcements of the flower of the french army, 
drew off lus troops, and desisting from all further attack on the village, con- 
fined himself to an incessant fire of giapc and round shot upon the French 
columns, which, now m full retreat, Were massed together in such extraor- 
dinary numbers at (he entrance of the bridges leading to Lohan, that ctcry 
shot told w llh fatal cITccl on men or hoi ses ( 1 ) 

LniicAH? Anxious to crown his glorious efforts by a dccisnc attack, the 
iru> n «,»mi Archduke now brought forward his last reserves of Hungarian gre- 
.iniijm.es nndiers, and, pulling himself at their head, advanced with an in- 
trepid step against the retreating French columns, while the whole artillery 
* rapidly advancing in front and rear, contracting into a semicircle round the 
diminished host, kept up an incessant and destructive lire The most tivid 
disquietude seized the French gcneralswhcn they beheld their tveaned hands 
assailed by fresh troops, winch seemed to spring up from the earth at the 
conclusion of this fight of giants But Lannes arranged Ins best men in the 
rear of the columns, and supporting them by the infantry and cuirassiers 
whom Napoleon sent up to his assistance, prepared to resist the attack, while 
Massena, on Ins side, sometimes on fool sometimes on horseback, with Ins 
sw r ord in Ins hand and fire m lus countenance, seemed to multiply as neces- 
sity required lus presence Reserving their fire to the last moment, the 
French veterans, when the Hungarians were wulhin pistol-shot, poured m so 
close and destructive a volley, that the advance of the enemy was checked, 
and a close combat with fire-arms commenced At that moment, Lannes, 
who had dismounted from lus horse to avoid the dreadful fire of the artillery, 
which sw'ept off every tiling above' the heads of the soldiers, was struck by a 
cannon hall, which carried away both bis legs As Napoleon was engaged m 
the island of Lohau in directing the position of some batteries to protect the 
passage into that island from the field of battle, he saw a litter approaching, on’ 

1 ) ~ 

(l) Nop in Month n 77, 79 Sav iv 78, 70. Vz\Uu 318,325,526 Slut " ' 
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which, when it came up, be beheld the heroic marshal, his early' companion 
In a rm* fri Italy, eitended in Ibo agonies of deolb Lannes seized bfa band, 
at>d said, with a voice tremulous only from loss of blood — “ Adieu] Sire I Live 
for the world; but bestow a/ew thoughts on one of your best friends, who in 
a few hours will bo no more.” On his knees, beside tho rude conch of the 
dying hero, bapohkm wept, “Lannes, do JounotknoT?rae , Jtlslhe Empe- 
ror* — it is Bonaparte, your friend — you will ye l be preserv ed to us," “ I would 
wish to lire, replied Lannes, “ ip serve you and my country bat in an hoar 
I will be no more.” bapoj&ra was deeply affected he bad never Before evinced 
sucheraotion “botblng,"saklhc to Uas»<?i}a 2 M but w terrible a stroke could 
hare withdrawn me for a moment from tho car^ of the arrojj" Shortly after, 
Lannes was relic red from his sufferings by a faint, which, after some days, 
(ermluaied in death St.-llilalre, at the Same tfme, was brought lu mortally 
wonnded(l) It was time that Ihb terrible carnage should cease thegeneralj 
and superior officers were In greet part struck down } (he artillery horses were 
almost all killed, and the guns drawn .by tbc fort soldiers the- Infantry and 
chnoonhad exhausted almost all their ammunition} the cavalry were already 
all withdrawn Into thelslaqdcrf Lobau but still the rear-guard, with uncon 
querable resolution, maintained the combat. The Austrians were nearly as 
ranch exhausted as their opponents and desisting from all farther attacks, 
maintained only a tremendous tiro from all the batteries till midnight, when, 
the last of Iheeneiny haring withdrawn from tho Held of battlolnto the Island, 
exhausted by fatigue, the artillerymen sunk into sleep beside their'guns (2) 
Sueh was the famous battle of Aspero, the most glorious in the 
Austrian annuls — for ever memorable in the annals of military 
U was the first great action lb wbkb’bapoWon had beeb de- 
feated; for atEylau, lhough l as the CTent ultimately proved, he had been t 
wonted, yet, in the first Instance, he remained master of the field of battle 
The loss on both skies was mormons but Hut of tho French was much 
greater than that of their opponents, owing to their dedded Inferiority In 
number*, and especially artillery, on the first day, and the treroendoat effect 
of the conceutrio fire of three hundred pieces of cannon on the second , uj-ftn 
the dense columns of attack, whom the narrow extent of the ground, the 
awful cannonade, ind obstinate resistance of the Imperial squares, p ie r ented 
from deploying into line. EJghij^seren superior officer* and four thousand 
two hundred privates were killed, besides sixteen thousand three hundred 
wounded on the side of tfie/roperia fists a fcmwhfcfi, howgreaf soever, the 
Arebddkc, with true German honesty, had the magnanimity at once fo admit 
Jd his official account of the batlte. The French lost above thirty thousand 
men of whom seven thousand were buried by the Austrians on t be field; a 
few gunk and some hundred prisoners ‘were taken cm both sides t five thou 
sand wounded fell into the hands of tho Imperialists. For several days after 
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the battle, the Austrians were constantly occupied m burying the dead; in- 
numerable corpses were found m the smaller channels of the Danube ; the 
wateis even of that mighty sticam were for some days poisoned by the multi- 
tude of slam which encumbered its banks, and a pestilential air was wafted 
down the theatre of death (1) 

Depionbio Driven back with all his army into" an island in the Danube, after 
tlipFrcncb sustaining this frightful loss, the French "Emperor, at ten at night, 
?™nVof lh ° hastily called a council of war on'the maigm of the river’ Seated 
th° b n"’m"or under a tree which overhung the stream , Napoleon beheld the , 
tbe 22 d great bridge in the central channel entirely swept away, and the 
lesser one of pontoons to the intermediate island of Reduit also in rums. 
Retreat to the southern bank from the island ofLobau -was evidently impossi- 
ble; for the Danube, which had risen fourteen feet during the three preced- 
ing days, fiom the melting of the snows in tbe Alps of Tyrol, was rolling im- 
petuously m a raging flood, which had carried down every boat in the main 
channel, overflowed the whole low grounds m the island, and rendeied even 
the nariow branch which separated them from the Maichfield, usually only 
a few feet deep, a rapid and dangerous torrfenl Never was an army assem- 
bled under more disastrous circumstances than the French on that memorable 
night To the deep roar of artillery, the shouts of the combatants, and the in- 
cessant clang of musketry, had succeeded a silence yet more awful, inter- 
rupted only by the challenges of the sentinels, as they paced their melancholy 
rounds,' or the groans of the wounded, who, without covering or shelter of 
ahy kind, lay scattered on the humid surface Above twenty thousand brave 
men were there, weltering in their blood, or murmuring in their last mo- 
ments a prayer for their mother,' their children, their country Gloom had 
seized on every mmd, despair had penetrated the bravest hearts It was uni- 
verSally'known that the artillery ammunition was exhausted, and the com- 
munication with the southern bank cut off, andal was difficult to see how ah 
attack from the enemy, on the succeeding day, could be resisted with any 
prospect of success Nearly half the combatants had fallen everyone, even 
though unhurt himself, had to deplore the death of a friend, a , comrade, a 
benefactor Provisions there were none m the island , succour for the wound- 
ed, burial for the dead, w ore alike beyond the strength of the weaned survi- 
vors A few were still buoyant vv ith hope^ and, protesting they had not been 
defeated vociferously demanded a renewal of the combat on the morrow : 
but the great majority, m gloomy silence, mused upon their fate, 1 and not a 
few openly murmured against the chief, whose imprudence and obstinacy 
had brought them into a situation where victory was hopeless and retreat im- 
possible (2) ' » - 

The influence of these gloomy feelings strongly appeared in the opinions 
of the chiefs who attended Napoleon at his council of w’ar on the banks of 


(l) Archduke Charles Ann Beg 1809 Cliron 
394 Pci 11 358 Hu)) vu 295 

Tlic tenth 'bulletin acknowledged a loss daih of 
fifteen hundred killed and three thousand wounded 
a list of casualties so obviously disproportion d to 
the magnitude and obstinacy of the conflict, os to 
excite the ridicule of all T uropc .Subsequently Na 
polcon admitted he had four thousand killed, which 
would imply a total loss of above twenty thousand 
The Austrian official account, which demos credit 
from the candour with which it admitted their own 
casualties, estimates the 1 rcnch loss at thirty six 
thousand, on the authentic grounds that seven tlious 
and Trench were buried ou the field of battle, and 
twenty nine thousand seven hundred and 5 evenly- 


three wounded w ‘'re carried to the hospitals at 
"Vienna The experience of the British 1 1 the Pe- 
ninsular war, espec ally atTalavcra and Albucra, 
warrants the assertion that two armies of from sixty 
thousand to eighty thousand on each side, could not 
combat in so obstinate a manner for two days under 
tbe fire of five hundred pieces of cannon all cross- 
ing each other, without a Ipss of above twenty 
thousand to the vie* ~ and lh>» ' 

thousand to the 
•See lOrA Bulletin, 

Cn k n. lxs* Official 
j4pp to (Jironic/c ; 

(?) Sav 11 31 
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o— rf u the til in d of Lobao Tbo bravest 'marshals of the army, Ua»hia, 

. ZZ. ***<■ Da roust, Bcrlhler, Oodlnot, worts thcro bat they unanimously 
and strongly expressed tbo opinion that it was necessary to retire 
rrmtr^ euUrdy lo tbo righ t bonk of the liter hapoWtrn heard them all, and 
then observed “ Bat, gentlemen, whenyou advise me lo withdraw 
Q cross the river, It Is the same thing as desiring ine to retreat to 
Strasbqrg "We can no lodger crpas but in boats, and that is to say,it is nearly 
impracticable, and cbald not be effected wilhbat abandoning tho wounded, 
the artillery, the 1 torses which would entirely Ulsoipnlsc the army Shall 
■^re abandon the wounded? Shall twenty thousand brave men add to the 
trophies of the enemy? Shall we thus openlyrproglalm, In the face of Europe, * 
■tbit we have been vanquished? H we re pan the Danube, (he enemy will 
Instantly do the tame. and then we shall never find rest U 11 we are under 
tho cannon of btruborg Ii it on IboTnnn, tho Inn, or Ibejeeh, thol no 
rati move n aland? ho too shall apeedllj be driven behind tho Ithtac, and 
oil thowPles whom rietory lus gl ton ns, trill it once pen over lo Uie-onrmy 
Slmll •tre.odd to Iho to«ses of those two daji thol of the men, who jru now 
dispersed among tho wood) of these Islands? HI retire' to Vienna, IhoArth 
-duVowllI paaa the Danube atlinUr, and I ihall bo under tho ncresiUj of 
hurdling to moot him, and sacrlPdng twonl> thooaand more In Iho hospitals, * 
one half of whom, If f remain hero, will rejoin thrir tundanls In a month In 
efow days Engine sdlldesecpd from IheAlpsofStyria tbehaHofLefcbrro'i 
coma will bo disposable from tlio TjtoI and oron H tho enemy, b, passing it 
, lintl altonld menace onr eiDtlng retreat, we ■will luro a dear route open 
Into Italy, where, with eight corps taaombled (1), we shall ipecdP, regain 
oue oseendisicy We moat 'therefore remain nt Lobao yon, Jlassdna, will 
complete what yon hare so glorlonsl, begun yon can alone restrain tho 
ArchdtiVc, and prevent Ida adnmeiog, doring tbo few do ja which are necef- 
Barv lo ro-wtibUsboureonfmunicatlons " e r, 

Tho marshals, itroeV t? tbo JusUeeu sfeU a) fOrlllode. of Ihrse remarks, 
all oasenled lo Uio Emperor”! opinions and It was resolved lo defend the ' Isle 
of Loban to the last eslremlty^TLe whole engineers _oml “Ny’lnthe 14ind 
wcrcimnWlatelT embarked foe the right hint, and at midnight the Empe- 
rorramtuHted himself to a fraP lurV wlthPerihlcr and Sarny and wot for 
the roaring Pood toEbersdort neleanl onSarary’slrml,, pass 
riodaertaa 6 bot though bla mind laboured, ho was not 

agitatwl J * nfi a daybreat'he was again on horseback, ac- 

tho transmission of provhions to the troops In Ibo Wand, 
X T ST^T«^bm P hln 8 the bridges (2)* 
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Itrficcltons The conduct of Napoleon in pi ov oknig an engagement v.ith mfc- 
Suct’Vrru riot forces m so hazoidous a situation ns the Marohhcld, wilh a 
thJbatticor single and insecure bridge m Ins rear, has been the sulpcrt of Keen 
v^prni discussion 1)N thcl'icnch military vvritcis, and three of the most 
distinguished of them hn\c undertaken its defence, and pleaded it with all 
their wonted ability (i) lhit there aic some questions so plain, that in dis- 
cussing them the strength of a child is equal to that of a giant, and if Napo- 
leon, Caesar, and Hannibal, were to conctn in justifying that cxlraoidmiiry 
step, they Mould fad in producing any nnpicssion upon the common sense of 
mankind The mihlaiy is not, am more than politics, at least m its leading 
principle, an ahstiusc art, w halev or directs the piocccdmgs of large masses 
of mankind must he founded on maxims obvious to every capacity Napo- 
leon himself has lohl us that the leading object. in strategy is, with a force 
inferior upon the whole, to be always siipcnor at the point of attack, and 
that the gieatest fault a couimandoi can commit is to fight with no other re- 
treat than by a narrow defile lhs mam charge against the generalship of- 
'Wellington is founded upon the fact of his hav mg fought at \\ atcrloo w ith a 
single highway trav ersing the forest of Soignics m his l cm (2). .bulging by 
these punciples, which are recommended not less by the weight oT his autho- 
rity than their intrinsic justice and sense, what arc we to say to the general 
xv ho, though inferior by twenty thousand men upon the whole to lus adver- 
sary, on the first day, according to Ins own account of ihe matter, exposed 
tlm ty-fiv e thousand men ( 1 ) to a hopeless contest w ith eighty thousand , and, 
on the second, precipitated seventy thousand, in close columns, against a se- 
micircle of batteries containing three hundred guns, every shot from which 
fell with the certainty of destruction upon then crowded ranks, and that, too, 
when a vast river, tiaversed only by a tottering bridge, connected the Uoops 
m advance with the leservc of the aimy, and seivcd as the only possible re- 
treat to either m ease of disaster *> It is in vain that lus dcfendcis aiguc that 
eight divisions on the field of battle, with four undci Hav oust on the right 
hank, were equal to any force the Austuans could hung against them Gi ant- 
ed, provided always the communication between them was sccme, but what 
is to he said to hazarding tvvo-llurds of the afiny on the left bank, when a 
narrow budge, a mile m length, shaking under the Hood, separated that por- 
tion from the remaining thud on the olhci hank*’ Napoleon has himself Told 
us that “ twice, on the 21st, the budges were earned away by the flood, and 
that the Ausliian boats w cie already dashing against the pontoons At mid- • 
night the Danube rose m the most frightful manner, and the passage was a 
third time interrupted, and not restored till next morning, when the guard 


Montmnrlrc, \oin would bo oil tbo shilfof the ge- 
neralissimo, unless »n tint dccisnc moment, tlm 
bravery of the colonel repaired the disorder, and 
arrested the dreadful nruplitm of limits’ columns 

(1) bccAap In Month n 71,83 Pelct, u 358, 
364 Join m 217,220 

(2) “The position of Blount bt -John," said fta 
poleon, “ was til-chosen The first Ycquuttc *>f a field 
of battle is to hate no defiles in its rear The injudi- 
cious choice of the field of battle rendered to the * 
English army all retreat impossible ” — Ismth Bool 
of Memoirs of Navollok, 207 

(3) u On tlio two banl s of tbc Danube/* says Ka 
poleon , ft 1 had, at the time of the battle of Aspern, 
twenty thousand men more than the Archduke In 
the battle of tbc 21st, twenty-fuo thousand men 
combated a hundred thousand during three hours 
and a half, aud preserved llieir positions Ni.ro - 
leot in MorrxnoLos, u 78, Melanges These mun-* 


hers arc grnssh cvi 0 gcralcd, according to Iusustnl 
practice, hut tile greater the disproportion is made, 
the t'orc for Napoleon, for how did a general, at 
the head of a hundred and twenty thousand men , 
come to expose twenty five thousand to so gneinus 
n chance is combating against such odds, with n ri- 
\cr all but impassable In thoir rear? There arc oc- 
casions in war when such i risk ns this must be in- 
curred, mid when to hazard it is tho first dut) of a 
commander buch wns \VclIiug*on*s situation on 
the Donro m 1809, and Napolfon’s own nt hodi in 
1700, ind in Champagne in 1814 , but in 1800 he 
lay under no such necessity , the capital, the re- 
sources, the arsenals of Auslm ™ *.»*«* «n Inc 
the great stroke which 
had bccu struck i tho A 
incut of being cc^ t 
mensures 
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and Oadlnol's corps commenced thtdc postage (i) ” What temerity, then, in 
soeh clrcumltanees, to hazard a decisive a elJon on the day following with the 
wbole Austrian aVmy, and precipitate Lannra into tbe centre of tbdr batte- 
ries, early in the morning, before either the bn IV of Daronit a corps or Ihe 
reserro park* of ammunition had crossed the perilous passage ! 
r owm- Nor fs this all the remit of the battle of Afperu clearly demon 
ftrates, that the method of attacking In eolamn in « narrow field, 
and against a brave enemy, Is essentially defective and that the 
„ prodigious lots sustained by Kapobfon was owiDg to his persisting 
in it bnder Circumstances where it had obviously become Inexpedient The 
obs erratic os^of a distinguished French military writer^onithh subject are 
eonvindngaiui unanswerable, “The battle ofEaslhig wag lost," says General 
Rogniat, “In conioqnence of oorehaTln# attacked in column the crotrc of 
tho Austrian lino That centre "Skilfully garegnmnd as the French columns 
of Unnes anthOndinot advanced, while- tbeih wings ihsensiblr approatbed 
onr Hints * By means of that skilful manoeuvre wo soon found ourselves In^ 
the centre of a aemidrclo of artillery and musketry, the whole fire of which 
conrhrged on onr unhappy columns Cannon balls, mnsket-fboU, shelb, 
grape, bombs, "crossed oath other in every line over onr heads, and fell on * 
onr ranks'like rfyaU-stonn Every thing was struck or overturned, and our 
leading columns were literally dcstrojod in the end wo wer6 obligwi to fill 
back *»d field tp that fright/ol tern pert, till we again came abreast of Aspcrn 
and Failing, tbe bulwarks of onr wings (2) n U was t^jr a system of "tactics 
precisely similar that Ilannibal crushed tbe nomad centre, arid gained the 
battle of Ganiur “ Ctineus Gallorum tit pulsus rqnavit frontem prim urn, 
delude nitendo etiam sin urn in medio dedit, Afri dren Jam’cottua fccerant, 
lrr*<ptlbatqa* tneaale In median Jfomanlt clrcande&jy nlat J/ox cornua 
crtwtdendo, diuserc et ab tergo holies (o) " Tlie military * rt b In its fpnda- 
racntal principles tho samoln all ages and It js highly interesting to ree 
Hannibal s triumph, $hd Napolrion’s defeat, orb©, under the greatest possible 
difference of ground, arms, and contending nationsj from the same simple 
and obrloas enaso (4) * * 

tThc Jtustrians, indeed, bad not yet attained to the in compatible discipline 
and Drmnen wlricb enabled Wellington with Brilbh troops so oheh to repd 
with pfodlglous slaughter the French aback In column by a single line, three 
or four deepj but they did on tbb occasion, os well as at WagroriT, success- 
fally resist it by receiving tho columa in a checker of squares; a disposj 
tk>n extremely similar to that adopted by the British commander at Water 
loo, and which tbe Archduke then adopted for tlfc flrst time, after having 
read a few weeks before the chapter <on the prifiripk* of war, by General 
Fbmloi, where It was itrennomly recommended (3) Tlio dreadful carnage , 

I attained by the French troops In subsequent battles, wspcdally at Alborre 
Borodino, and Waterloo, were mainly owing to the same caOse. Doubtless, 
ilw attack In column b most formidable, and H requires great firmness In a 
ilnglo line to resist amass to which weight and number* have given »o much 
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momentum, but its success depends entirely on the courage of the leading 
and flanking hies, its concentrated ranks present an unerring mark for the 
enemy’s fire, if they will only stand to deliver it, confusion is apt to arise 
in the centre from the losses sustained or witnessed by men not w aimed by 
the heat of action, and if it is exposed to a concentric discharge, or meets 
with opponents as resolute as itself, it becomes liable to a bloody reverse. 
The same principle applies to breaking the line at sea that system has 
done admirably with the French and Spaniards f but let the British admirals 
consider well before they adopt it in combating the Russians or Americans. 

In truth, nothing can be more apparent than that, considered merely in 
a military point of mow, the conduct of Napoldon, m regard to the battle of 
Aspern, was altogether inexcusable, and that it was the peculiarity and 
hazard of his political situation which made him persist in so perilous an 
undertaking He has told us so himself “ At Aspern, at Jena, at Auslerhlz, 
where I have been accused of acting rashly, I had no option • I was placed 
m the alternative of victory or rum (1) ” He felt that his situation, as head 
of a military republic, required continual excitement for its maintenance, 
that he must fascinate the minds of men by rapid and dazzling successes, 
and that the first pause in the career of victory was the commencement of 
rum Though m possession of the Austrian capital, military resources, and 
the finest provinces, he still felt that the war must not be protracted, and 
that to keep up his character for invincibility, he must cross the Danube, 
and finish the war by a clap of thunder Undue contempt for the Austrian 
troops, or ignorance of the magnitude of the host which they had at hand, 
led inm to hazard the engagement of the 21st, with a most unequal force; 
and having once engaged, however imprudently, m the contest, he felt that 
he must at all hazards carry it on, and, despite of an army divided by the 
Danube and, a precarious retreat, light for life or death m the plain of the 
Hlarcli field It is the invariable characteristic of revolutionaiy power, whether 
political or military, to be perpetually exposed to this necessity, from the 
want of any lasting support in the interest and affection of the industrious 
classes of the people, and it is in the experience of that necessity, uot any 
oblivion of,lke rules of the military art, that the true explanation and best 
vindication of Napoleon’s conduct, both at Aspern, Moscow, and Dresden, is 
to be found 

character of The resolute stand made by the Austrians at Aspern, is one of the 

resistance™ Tnos t glorious instances of patriotic resistance which the history of 

Aspern “ the world exhibits Driven back by an overwhelming force into the 
heart of the monarchy, with their fortresses taken, their arsenals pillaged 
their armies defeated, they still continued the contest, boldly fronted the 
invader m the plenitude of his power , and, with unshaken resolution, ad- 
vanced, alone and unsupported, to drive the conqueror of Europe from the 
capital he had subdued Contrary to what has usually been experienced m 
similar cases, they showed the world that the fall of the metropolis did not 
necessarily draw after it the submission of the empire, but that a brave and 
patnolic people can find their capital in the general’s headquarters, and 
reduce the invader to the extremity of peril, in consequence of the very suc- 
cess which he had deemed decisive of the contest The British historian can 
hardly hope that similar resolution would have been displayed by the citi- 
zens ofhis own country, orthat abatlle ofWaleiloo would have been fought 
by the English aftei London and 'Woolwich had fallen into (1 


(l) I as Cases, m 4i , yji 125 

MI. 
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enemy Contrasting the heroic billies of Aspcm tod 'Wigram, after Ylama. 
had fallen, with the unbounded terror Inspired at Paris by the adriDee of 
the Duke of Brunswick to Yalmy tnf7»,a hundred a twenty miles' from 
the capital, eren when the people were in the highest state of democratic 
cidtement. It Is Impossible to avoid the Inference, that as much in ibe con- 
duct of dilation, under such circumstances, depends on the nitioDal Ips tlto 
tlons as on thp stage at which they hare arrived In social advancement* and 
in the inrlndblc tenacity and farmed ng sagadty {If in aristocratic government 
Is to be found the only guarantee, from the days ofCanne to Ihbse of Aspire, 
of such an unshaken reflation, under calamities generally considered as 
utterly destructlre of political independence 

Nor would this heroic constancy hare failed hi obtaining Its 
appropriate reward, Jf tho admirable jUrecilonTpf the Archdake 
Charles for the condnct of the canyialgn had been Implicitly 
wtrfjrt. obeyed It wits the disobedience of his orflera by the Archdake ■ 
John, which deprired the Austrians of all tJio rcsdlu of the battle of Aspeito, 
and enabled Napol&n to extricate himself with success, from tho most pe- 
rilous situation In which be bad yet been placed since ascending the consular 
throne Ilad that prince obeyed tho Instructions whldf he received .from 
the generalissimo on thp 17th May, jitid marched direct from Carinlhk to 
Unix, he would, in conjunction with KoDowralh, who was In that neigh- 
bourhood some days before, have formed an impaling mass, at Icasf sixty 
thousand strong, eren on the 23d, to which Bernadotte with blr Inefficient 
corps of Saxons, could hare opposed no sort of resistance. Can there b<x« 
doubt that tho concentration of inch a force directly In his rear, and on his 
principal line of communication, at the Tery moment when ho was driren 
with a defeated army into tho filand of Lobab, would bare compelled Na 
polikra to retreat and that the battle of Asperh would have been the com 
meneement of a series of disasters, which would speedily harp brought the 
Imperial eagles back to the Rhino? The instantaneous effect vfrhlch a similar 
eonceutration of force, from tho north and the south at Dorissow, produced' 
on Napoleon at Moscow, three years afterwards, affords the clearest illustra- 
tion, both of the importance of this movement, tfnd the prodfgfoas effects 
which ft was fitted to have had, if properly eiecuted, upon tho issue of (ho 
campaign No Iiaxard was incurred by such a direction, to part of tho Im- 
perial forces; for the Tyrol afforded a vast fortress, in which, aided by its 
gallant mountaineers, the detached corps, thongh separated from tho main 
forces of the monarchy, might hare long maintained (hem tel res against all 
the efforts of the enemy And It is Impossible to estimate too highly the 
fortitude and talent of the Illustrious general, wlto, when still reeking with 
the ataughter of a recent defeat, could conceive so admirable « plan forJbe 
dreamrention of the enemy, and, nndlsraayed by Ibe foil of the capital, see 
in that catastrophe only tho lore which was to seduce the Invader to bis ulti- 


mate ruin 

From the important conserjueoces which followed the oeeupa- 
1 lion of Vienna, and the seizure of Its immense military resources 
-by the French, rosy "he derived one conclusion of lasting value 

’ to every Independent itite This Is tho Incalculable Importance 

of rrery metropolis either being adefputdy fortified, or nesting In Its 
immediate vicinity, a citadel of approved strength, capable of containing 
twenty or thirty thousand soldiers, ami of serring as a place of secure drpcrtj 
for the national archives, stores, weatlh, and government, HU the natiatui 
strength can be falriy roused for their rescue. Uad Austria possessed suth 
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fortress, either in or near adjoining to lenna, the lmatiom of ISO'inndfROO 
would ha\c terminated in the imadors 1 ruin : had the heights of Bollc\i11e 
and Montmartre been rirongfy fortified, the in\ anions of 181 I and JSl. r ; v. oulrl 
ha\c been attended with nothing but disaslci to the allied armies. Had Ber- 
lin been of a^ great strength as J)ant7io. the French urmic><, after the disaster 
of Jena, would ha\obccn detained round its walls till the Russian hosts ad- 
vanced, and six years of bondage sa\ed to the PnisMan monarch} Had the 
Kremlin been a citadel capable of holding outsix weeks, the terrible saerilirc 
of Moscow' would not ha\cbcen required; had \ icnna not been impregnable 
to tbc Mussulman arms, the' monarch} would hnvc'unk in the dust before the 
standards of Sobicski gleamed on the Risnmberg, had the lines of Tories 
Yedras not formed an impassable barrier to Maxima, the germ of patriotic 
resistance in the Peninsula, would ha\c been extinguished m the bud, had 
the walls of Borne not deterred the Carthaginian hero from a siege, the for- 
tunes of the republic would have sunk after the disaster of Cantin' It is by 
no means necessary for these important ends, that the whole metropolis 
should be confined b\ fortifications, it is enough that a citadel of great 
strength is at hand to contain all the warlike and eml resources of the 
kingdom 1 

infatuation Let no nation imagine that the magnitude of its resources relici cs 

I’niMs""" 1 B from this neecssit},or that the cflnlgcncc of ltsglon will sernre 

wjutot from ultimate danger It was aftn the battle of Vuslcrhl/ that 
Napoleon first felt the nccessit} of- fortifying Pans (I), it was in Inc short 
years afterwards that the hitter consequences of the national which 

pre\cntcd Ins design from being earned into clTect, were experienced h} the 
Parisians. , England now slumbers secure under die shadow of Trafalgar and 
"Waterloo ; but let not her infatuated children suppose that the} aie for c\ci 
remov cd from the chances of disaster, or that the w ant of citadels to surround 
thefyasl arsenals of Woolwich, Chatham, and the lower, will not, erelong, 
be bitterly felt either against foreign dr domestic enemies. These ideas, in- 
deed, arc not popular with the present age, with whom foresight is the least 
cultivated of national virtues, and in which the democratic character of the 
legislature lias tinged the goicrnmcnt with that disregard of remote con- 
sequences, which is tbc lm arable characteristic of the masses of mankind; 
and, doubtless, if any minister were now* to propose the expenditure of one 
or Iw'o millions on such central fortifications, it would raise such a stonn as 
w ould speedily prove fatal to tbc administration It does by no means, how- 
ever, follow' 'from tins circumstance, that it is not a mcasuic which wusdom 
dictates and national security enjoins, and in despair of cfifccling, at piescnl 
at least, any change on public opinion on this parliculai, the hisloiian lias 
only to bequeath Ibis counsel, as Bacon did bis reputation, to tbc gcnciation 
after tbc next, and mark these words, if they should live so long, for the 
judgment of the w'orld at the expiration of two centuries 


(l) Nnp id Month, li. 278, 280 Ante, \. 78 
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of Napoleon is recoil cclcd only as a shadow of ancient dnxs, and the fields of 
Ins fame are Imried in the waves of succeeding change, hut r\on then, the 
siege of Saragossa will stnmlforth, in undccn}ing lustre, nnudst the vvicck of 
ages, and the war in Tvrol, the strife of la Vendee, sui\i\e unshaken above 
the fioods of tune 

n<-cr, r uon The countrv now immortalized under the name of Tv rol, the land 
crrjtoi 0 { ]j () f cr an( | Spcehbachcr, ties on the southern fiontiei of Ger- 
many, and is composed of the mountains which, stretching easjwatd fiom 
the Alps of Switzerland, arc interposed between the Havanan plains and the 
field of Italy I c«s elevated than those of the Helvetian cantons, without the 
awful suhhnutv of the Alps of the Ohcrlamh tlio'e of'l viol are still more ro- 
mantic, from the wild and savage character vvhirh thov in genetal hear, and 
the matchless beaut} of the narrow vnllev-, or ralhci clefts, which are inlei- 
snersed around their feet Their summits, though sometimes little nifei mr to 
■the Jungfrau or the Tiths (1), arc more rugged than those of Swil/ci land, 
fiom being, in general, somewhat lower, and m i onsequence less charged 
with snow, and exhibiting their Various strata, ravines, nml peaks, in moic 
undisguised grandeur than where a silver mantle has been foi evei tin own 
over the higher regions The general level of the <ounlrj is less elevated 
than the central parts of Helvetia, and hence it is often moic beautiful the 
pine and larch do not appearm such monotonous masses, lml noble forests of 
beech and oak clothe the mountain sides ton greatei height than am lulls in 
Britain, and a daik /one of pine separates their brilliant hues from the gre} 
piles of rock, or snow -besprinkled peaks w Inch repose m undistm bed serenity 
on the azure firmament (2) 

chvMifrot The nor, fi cnl nn d southern slopes of the Alps exhibit here, as 

crnnnd 11 C l SC "l 1CrC 0,1 l l lC SldCS Of tllC gl Cill StOllJ girdle Of tllC glollC, tllC 

Southern same remarkable difference in the productions of undue, the cha- 
jiom.uinT racier of the landscape, and tiie disposition of the human spe- 
cies To the north of the central chain of the Brenner, ever} tiling wears a 
frigid aspect; -vast forests of pine and ill clothe the middle regions of the 
mountains, naked rock or masses of snow compose their highest peaks, ex- 
tensive pastures afford nourishment to numerous flocks and herds, barley 
and oats constitute the principal food of the inhabitants, and Indian coin is 
cultivated onl} in the rich and sheltered vale of the Inn The inhabitants, 
like all those of Germanic descent, arc brave, impetuous, and honest, tena- 
cious of custom, fearless of danger, addicted to intemperance But to the 
south of the range, these rigid features insensibly melt away undei the in- 
creasing warmth of a more genial climate, maize and wheal arc 1 cared with 
assiduous care in the few lev el spots winch arc interspersed among the rocks; 
walnut and cherry-trees next give token of the appioach of a mildei atmo- 
sphere, beech and sweet chestnut succeed to the sable pine in the woody 
region above, the vine and the mulbcny aie found m the sheltered bosoms 
of the valleys, and at length the olive and the pomegranate nestle in the 
sunny nooks, where, on the margin of the lake of Garda, the blasts of wmlct 
are averted by a leafy screen of almost perpetual verdure But, if the gifts 
of nature improve as the traveller descends to the plains of Lombardy, the 
character of man declines, with the sweet accents of the Italian longue, the 
vices of civilisation, the craft of the south, have sensibly spread the cities 


(l) Tlif Gross Glochner is 12,400. ond Ortclcr (2) Personal Observation. Matte Enin, vn 
fitz H,500 feet In gh those on the frontiers of 511 Inghs’s Tjrol, i 241 
Saliburg of little less elevation — Muire Bnoir, m, 

5tt , and Ikous's Trrqt, n 250. 
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oro more opolcn f, tho churches more costlf, tho odlficcs more samp too 055 
but the natlro virtues of tlio Cej-man population are no longer conspicuous} 
Iht loro of freedom, the obligation of truth, the sanctity of an oath, are more 
faintly discerned , Iron ban on the winddws of (be poor, tell but too clearly, 
that the fearless security of general ylrtae ii no longer felt, and the cmltfplf 
cation of criminals and police (i), bespeak at once the vices and necessities of 
a corrupted society (2) 

Swi norland con (aim some spacious and fertile pWlns, and extra 
sire lakes diversify the generally rugged aspeii of nature bat the 
Tyrol Is a country of mo tin tains, Intersected only by a few long and 
spacious ralleys Of these, those of the Inn, the Elsach, the Adige, pud the 
Pnstertbil, are the most etmi^dertbld. The first la formal by tha river lira, 
■which, rising on the eastern slope of the mountains of Grbons, flows nearly 
h hundred miles almost In a straight line, in a north-easterly direction, and 
under' tho successive names of the Engadlne, the Upper and the Lowerlnn 
That extends from Funs termini on the frontlets of Switzerland, to Knfrteln 
at the opcnlngof the Bavarian plains It is at Drst a cold and desolate pastoral 
glen, gradually opening into a cultivated vale, shot in by pine-clad bills, of 
savage character, and f§r tho last fifty miles, expands bito a ipaeJtfUs valley, 
varying from two to six mllesJn breadth whose fertile bottom, perfectly flat, 
shut In on elthw side by precipitous mountijlns, seven or eight thousand 
feet in height, b adorned with numerous villages, churches, and towns, and 
maintains a dense and Industrious population The valley of tho’ Eisacli, 
formed by the confluence, at Brlxcn, of tho torrents which descend from the 
snowy summits of the Brenner and the Crosse Terncr on the ono side, and 
the mountains of tho Pustcrthal on the other, descends beside an Impetuous 
stream, through the narrow posses and chestnut-clad steeps between Ilrixcn 
and Bolsano, and b lost, at the latter place, In the larger volley of the Adige, 
•which, stretching out to the south In a wide expanse between plies of fir 
clad mountains to Trent and Borcredo, gradually, vrnrms uDdcr the Italian 
sun, till, afler passing the frightful gorge of the Italian Cldusa, it opens Into 
the amHJDg hills and vluo-elad slopes of V eroua (o) The nllcy of tlic Etch, 
or Adige, descending from tho cold and shivering Alps of Glarus, widens Into 
tho PasjcyrthaJ, the original scat of the Coonb of Tyrol, stJJJ containing th dr 
vencrablo castle, and whieh lias been Immortalized by the Wrlh-pUee of 
ITofcr ft In dhtlngulibed br an awful rapid, which, more nearly than any 
thing In Europe, resembles those of the great American rivers, equalling even 
the fall of Scha/niaosen In aabllmlty and terror (4} alter descending thb 
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foaming declivity, and forcing its way through stupendous rocks, the Adige 
joins the vale of the'Eisach at Bolsano. These are the puncipal valleys of 
Tyrol, hut the upper parts of several others belong to the same country , in 
particular, those of the Drave, the Salza, and the Brenta, the two first of 
which, descending from opposite sides of the Gross Glochner, find their way 
into the open country, through long defiles of matchless beauty , the former, 
after washing the battlements of Rlagcnfurt, to tlieHungaiian plains; the 
latter, beneath the towers of Salzburg, to the waters of the Danube; while 
the Brenta, after struggling through the narrow clefts and romantic peaks of 
the Yal Stigana, emerges in still serenity into the Italian fields under the 
mouldering walls of Bassano (1). 

Casting ot With the exception of the Grisons, Switzerland contains few 

Tyrol ruined castles, the moral earthquake which five centuries ago 

bverlhrew the feudal power of Austria in the forest cantons, cast down m its 
subsequent shocks, the authority of the baions in its simple valleys But the 
case is otherwise „m Tyrol Though enjoying, practically speaking, popular 
- privileges of the most extensive kind, and yielding in no respect to the 
descendants of Tell in the ardent love of freedom, the Tyrolese have never 
gone so far as to expel the great proprietors, and, though few of them are 
' stilL resident in the country, the remains of their immense castles constitute 
one of its most peculiar and characteristic features In every valley they are 
to be seen, rising m imposing majesty on wooded heights, perched on crags 
overhanging the floods, or resting on cliffs to all appearance inaccessible to 
human approach The effect of these venerable and mouldenng remains, 
surmounting the beautiful woods, and throwing an air of Gothic interest over 
the wildest ranges of the mountains, is inexpressibly charming, and they go 
far fo compensate the absence of lakes, which are alone wanting to render the 
scenery of this country the most enchanting m Europe (2). Almost all of these 
castles have their legends or romantic incidents, many of them connected 
with the Holy Wars, which aie fondly dwelt on by the inhabitants in several, 
the weapons and armour of the heroes of the crusades arc still preserved , 


and the traveller, in treading their long-deserted halls, feels himself sud- 
denly transported to the age of Godfrey of Bouillon, or Richard of England, 
and all the pomp and interest of, chivalrous exploits (3)., 

?iom of «,e I n every part of the world, mountainous regions have been the 
country nursery of superstitious feeling The greatest works of man there 
appear as nothing compared to the magnificence of nature, and the indivi- 
dual is left in solitude, to receive the impressions which the sublime scenery 
in which he is placed is fitted to produce Upon minds so circumstanced, the 
changes of external nature come to be considered as the immediate work of 


some invisible power, the shadows that fall on the lakes at sunrise are inter- 
preted as the approach of hostile bands ; the howl of the wind through the 


(1) - “Personal Observation Inghs* Tyrol, i* 289, ces and paladins of the dark ages, m arraonr, 

290 Maltc Bran, vii 511 stand around the tortib of Maximilian I, in the 

(2) Tyrol proper lias 110 lakes, though the adjoin Church of Holy cross \\\ Inn&prucK, and the effect of 

ing countries of Slym, Salzburg, and Havana, have the group 15 extremely impressive , though hardly 
several Two most beautiful ones, the ho the) sec equal to lhat of the simple tomb of Hofer, which it 
nnd \\ alchen see, adjoin the great road from Mu- oho contains, whoso remains were brought there 
nidi to Innsnrack, and gi\ e token to the enraptured from his grave at Mantua in 1823 The castle of 
traveller of Ins approach to the mountain region Ambras, near Innspruck, formerly contained an 
The first, which much resembles, though on a unique collection, of ancient armour, which, when 
grander and more perfect scale, Loch halnnc, in the author \isiled it in 1816, was one of the most 
Scotland, is desenbt d by an author who has Irons- interesting spectacles in Europe, bat the greater 
ferred 111(0 romance the hues and colouring'of 11 a- part of these precious remains hnVc now been re- 
ture, Mb James, m simla , vol 374 moved to the Imperial museum at Vienna 

(3) Personal Observation laons’s Tyrol, 1 200, 21 nt 

E»pM and twenty colossal bronze statues of prm 1 91, 
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forests b thought to bo the Jamentalious of the dead, ■who we expiating their 
iIm; and the mists that fUt over the summit of the moahtalns seem to be the 
distant ikirti of rut armies, borne on the whirlwind and treading on the 
storm The fnfluence of these feelings b strongly fell In Tyrol andthouvage 
moantains or mined castles with which it abounds ha to become peopled 
with the phantom* of a romantic superstition Ugbls are Mid to* hare been 
often observed at night in tower* which have beefa uninhabited for centuries, 
and bloody figures distinctly seen to flit through their deserted lulls. The 
armour which atili hang* on the walls In njany of die grater cm ties, has 
been observed to moT«, and the plumes to wave, when the Tyfoles* arms 
were victorious In war Groans, they affirm, are still beard. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the dungeon*, where tho victims erf feudal tynmnr were formerly 
sacrificed and the cruel baron, who persecuted bb people In 4ib savage pas- 
aion for the chase, b often heard to ahr|ek in the forests of the Untcrberg (if, 
and to howl as he flies from the dogs whom he had trained to the scent of 
human Wood (2) . 

Superstitions, loo, of a gentler and more holv kind, havft arben 
!**• *— * from the devout feelings of tho people, and associations connected 
with particular spots, where persons of extraordinary sanctityhave 
dwelt- In many of the farthest recesses of the mountains, on the verge of 
perpetual desolilion, hermit* In former Limes had Axed their abode; and the 
imagination of the peasant still fancies that their spirits hover around tho 
spots where their earthly triab were endured Shepherds, who have pasaed 
in tho gloom of the evening by the cell where the bones of a aalnt are laid, 
relate that they distinctly heard bb rolco, os he repeated hi* vesper prayers, 
and *aw hi* form, as be knelt before tho crudBx which the piety of sue 
ceedlng ages bad erected In his hermitage- The image of many a patron *atnt 
has been seen to shed tears when a reverse has happened to the Tyrolese 
arms; and the garlands wliich are hung round the crosses of the Virgin wither 
when Iheliand which raised them fusfojleo in battle Peaiantswbo have been 
driven by a storm to take shelter In the little chapels which are scattered over 
tho country, lure seen the cm d III bow Its head, and solemn music b heard 
at vespers in the higher placet of worship of the mountain!. Tlte dUltnt 
pealing of the organ, and the chant of innumerable voices are there dbiluctJy 
beord and the peasant, when returning at night from the chase often 
trembles when be beholds funwal processions dotbed in while, matthlngln 
silence through the gloom of the forests or slowly moving on the clouds that 
float over the summits of the mountains (3) 

^ It may e*si!y v bo imagined how strongly these feelings *ere ex 
22XZ died by the approach of the war of deliverance in 1800 The ends- 
t* r- ** uries of Austria bad long before prepared the people for revolt | 
5TIV* foreign oppression liad led them to desire It with passionate ar 
door unknown to Bavaria, the whole population were Impatiently expecting 
the signal to rise During this period of anxious expectation, tho exdled 
mind* of tho people clothed the air *ith an unosnal number of Imaginary 
appearances In the gloom of the evening, endlm files of rblonary soldier*, 
dad in the Austrian uniform, cavalry, infantry and artillery, were seen to 
traverse the mountain tops The creaking of the wheels the tramp of the 
horses the heavy trad of morcldng columns, iulmnlngted with wild hunt* 


(l) A M«mi< im mIM i. it ■(>< fr*m til*- 
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of laughter aud shouts of triumph, were distinctly heard; hut all was hushed, 
and the spectres melted into mist and a apour, when the anxiety of the spec- 
, talors inclined them to approach too nearly. The Tyrolese, nay, thcBa\arian 
sentinels themselves, often beheld the Emperor’s tower m the fortress of 
Kufslcin surrounded x\ith lambent fire, and the Austrian banners, x\ rapped 
m flames, were seen to wa\c at night over the towcis of Slcrzmg Withered 
arms were seen to stretch themschcs from the rocks in the most secluded 
recesses of the mountains, Ansi armies of \isionary soldiers, with banners 
flying, and all the splendour of military triumph, AAcre seen at sunrise re- 
flected in the lakes which lay on the Salzburg and BaAanan frontiers, and 
when the aa ldoAAS and orphans of the fallen AAarriors knelt before the Virgin, 
the flowers and garlands placed round the image, according to the amiable 
custom of Catholic countries, and aaIucIi hod remained theic till they had 
withered, burst forth in rcnoA'alcd beauty , and spread their fragfance around 
the altar, as if to mark the joy of the dead for the approaching deliverance of 
their country (1). 

Fowtrful The most rcmaikablc feature m the national character of the Ty- 
fcolings^r rolese is their uniform piety a principle which isnoAAhcrc more 
the people universally diffused than in their sequestered a alleys The most 
cursory a icw' of the country is sufficient to demonstrate the strong hold aaIucIi 
religion has taken of the minds of the peasanti y Chapels are built almost at 
every half mile, on the pYmcipal roads, in which the traveller may perform 
bis dcAolions, or which may aA\akcn his thoughts to a’ recollection of Ins spi- 
, ritual duties The rude efforts of art there haAe been exerted to portray the 
CAenls of our Saviour’s life, and innumerable figures, caned in aa ood, attest 
in every part of the country, both the barbarous taste of the people and 
’the fervour of their religious lmpicssions Even in the higher parts of the 
mountains, Avlieic hardly any Acs'ligcs ofbuinan cultivation are to be found, 
m the depths of untrodden forests, or on the summit of seemingly inaccessible 
cliffs, the symbols of devotion arc to be found, and the cross uses every Avlicie 
amidst the wilderness, as if to mark the triumph of religion ov er the greatest 
obstacles of nature Nor is it only m the solitudes or deserts that the proofs 
of their devotions are to be found In the a alleys and m the cities it still 
preserves its ancient sway oAer the people On the exterior of most houses, 
the legeud of some fav ounlc saint, or the sufferings of some popular martyr,, 
are delineated, and the poor inhabitant deems himself secure from the greater 
evils of life, under’lhe guardianship of such heavenly aid In every valley 
numerous spires are to be seen, rising amidst the beauty of the surroundiug 
scene, and reminding the traveller on the eastern frontier and m the Slynan 
fields, by the cupola form in which they are constructed, of his approach to 
the regions of the East On Sunday, the whole people flock to church in their 
neatest and gayest attire; and so great is the number who thus frequent these 
places of worship, that it is not unfrequent to see the peasants kneeling on 
the turf m the churchyard where mass is performed, from being unable to 
find a place w'lllun their walls Regularly in the ev emng, prayers are read m 
every family , and the traveller who passes through the villages at the hour of 
twilight, often sees through tlieir latticed windows the young and the old 
kneeling together round their humble fire, or is warned of bis approach to 
human habitation by hearing their hymns stealing through the silence and 
solitude of the forest (2) 


Il)l Personal Observation Barth Kriog Ton 1809, (2) Personal Observation. Bartb, Krieg du T.vxo- 
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tnd resistance useless, spread her Invisible argil over the traveller, and con- 
ducts him secure under her protection through all the dangers of his wny 
IVhen in inch situations he reflects npon hi» security, jmd recollects thst 
these mountains, ao ravage and so well adapted to the purposes of murderers 
and banditti, hare not in the memory of man been stained with hnmtn 
blood, he ought to do jostlcc to the came, and gratefully to acknowledge the 
influence of religion Impressed with these ideu, be will behold with indul- 
gence, perhaps even with Interest, the cremes which frequently mark the 
brow of a predpfee, and the little chapels hollowed oat of tho rock where (be 
* road fa narrowed he will consider them as so many pledges of security *and 
rest assured that so long as the plow mountaineer continues to adore the 
‘good Shepherd, 1 and to implore tho prayeT of the afflicted mother (1), be 
will never cease to befriend the traveller nol to discharge the duties of bos- 
plLaUty (2J ” 

Though Inhabiting the same roonntain range, and under the In 
flnence of the Mine climate as the Swig, the Tyrolese arc dlitln~ 
ZwTo? gnhhed by a totally different national character a striking example 
of the uDdyinglnflnenco of that difference of race which appoan to 
atamp Indelible features on tho remotest generations of men Doth have the 
usual qualities of mountaineer*, a bold and Intrepid character h frame fllied 
to endore toll a soul capable of despising danger both are distinguished by 
their uniform and enthusiastic Iotc of freedom, and both hare been illus- 
trated In ercry oge by their heroic and martial exploits. Dat, nevertheless, 
tho fuhdnmenlal principles trf their 1Kb are different The Tyrolese ban! 
mated with an ardent and enthusiastic loyalty; attachment to tho house of 
Austria lias erer distinguished him; he mingle* prayers for his bcfoTed Kafsor 
with hlsaoppllcatJons for hb flunlly and bis country; the Swiss, nursed In 
republican Wets, abhors the very name qr emblems of royalty the Tyrolese 
Is ardent. Impetuous, sometimes Inconsiderate; the Swiss grate, reflecting, 
always tenacious tho former aeldom quits bis ns tire Tilleys, and has berer 
sold his blood In mercenary bands the latter Is to be found In the remotest 
coon tries of Eg rope, and has Id erery ago proslitnted bis ralour for foreign 
gold (3) patriotic derotlon strongly animates both ; hut In the Tyrolese It b 
dignified by disinterested attachment to the throne; In tho Swiss, somewhat 
dimmed by Us union with tbo thirst for individual aggrandisement 

Notwithstanding, however, the long -established and hereditary 
loyalty of the Tyrblcsc, there is no part of Europe where the lore erf 
freedom Is more strongly fell, or Its practical blessings bare been 
more uninterruptedly enjoyed In erery part of tho country, the 
bold and martial air of the peasantry, their athletic form and fnr 
less eye, bespeak tho liberty and independence which they enjoy Often the 
people carry arms, unlremllv they possess tlicmj on Sundays or holiday* 
they usually appear with costly weapons Id their belts or slang around their 
shoulders, as a mark at once of tlteir wealth and privileges. IrequenlexerriMt 
of tho chase, and the universal practice of firing at targets and serrlng in the 
militia or trained bands, lure given them an extraordinary proficiency lo tlw 
use of fire-arms of which the French and Da varians, In the course of the war 
had ample experience It was In a greet degree in consequence of the extra- 
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-ordinary pcifcclion of llie Tjrolesc maiksmcn, that the inhabitants of the 
prouncc, with little aid from the Austuan armies, were enabled for so long 
a period to make head against the milled force of France and Bavaria. Their 
dress is singularly calculated to add to tins impression. That of the men con- 
sists, for the most part, of a broad-brimmed hat, sometimes ornamented by 
a feather, a jacket, tight to the shape, but generally worn open, and exhi- 
biting a led 01 green waistcoat, a bioad girdle, richly ornamented, fastened 
in front by a large buckle of costly workmanship; embossed braces worn 
over the waistcoat, and supporting light breeches, w'lncli, with gaiters up 
to llie knee, arc mranably made of black leather. Thc colours of the attire, 
especially about the breast, are brilliant and \aned, and, with the pistols or 
knife stuck in the gn die, bespeak a dcgi ee of opulence l arcly to be met with 
in the actual cultivators of any other country. But c\ ery thing about them in? 
dicalesa general and long-established well-being, and demonstrates that the 
opulence which industry had won, has been fearlessly and habitually dis- 
placed by the possessors. They are courteous and hospitable m their manner 
towards strangers, but they expect a similar treatment on their pail, and m 
no country of Europe’isan insullmorc likely to be aicjiged, oris the peasant 
more ready to redress with his own hands any wrong, whether real or ima- 
ginary, which lie may haierecencd Honest, sincere, and hi arc, the people 

' are jet warm in their temperament; and acknowledging no superiors and 
being but little habituated to gradation of rank, they expect to be treated on 
all occasions on the fooling of respect and equable But, if this is done, m no 
part of the world will the foreigner experience more courteous reception, or 
can he repose witli more perfect security on the honesty and fidelity of the 
inhabitants (1) 

freedom' The two circumstances w Inch have mainly contributed to nourish 
* propie llavc ^ lcsc independent and masculine feelings in the Tyrolese peasan- 
iiways rn try, arc the practical freedom of their government, and the circum- 
thf \m stance of their being, in general, proprietors of the lands which 
Vfrnmrnt they cultivate Though forming pait, e\cr since their acquisition 
by Austria, by inheritance in 1565, of a despotic monarchy, the lyrolese hat c 
uniformly been in the practical possession of all the blessings of fiecdom ; 
and from the earliest times they have enjoyed the two grand privileges of 
represcnlaln c assemblies, and not being taxed without their ow n consent (2) 
Impressed with the bold and impetuous character of these fearless mountai- 
neers, as w'cll as the vast impoitance, in a military point of view r , of their 
country to the defence of the hci editary stales, the Austuans not only never 
made any attempt to infringe their privileges, but treated the inhabitants 
w T ith such lenity, that they knew government only by llie pro'eclion and 
benefits which it afforded The taxes were so light as to be almost impercep- 
tible , civil appointments were almost all filled by natives, municipal officers 
were elected by the people, customhouse restraints were hardly felt, the 
conscription was unknown Four battalions of light armed troops w r ere all 
that was required by Government from the province, though it contained 
seven hundred thousand souls — a requisition rather felt as a privilege Ilian 

(1) Malle Bruit th 516 Personal Observation tlio tolling out the mililin were settled, anil in or- 

Inghs’s Tyrol i 162, 161 tier lo facilitate the latter, n sort of conscription 

(2) In lyrol, as in Sweden, llie four order3 of was established, and the days of service, hem" in 
nobles, clergy, burghers, andpcaiants, met in a ge- general forty two, fixed upon These dnys were n 
neral eon vocation at InuspruU., where the pie3ident period of festivity and recreation to tho youth upon 
was chosen by the sulfragcs of the united liody whom the lot fell To llie latest times, previous to 
Tho Bishops of Trent and Driven were usually tho cession of the province lo Bavaria ill 1805 
elected alternately for that situation In these ns- these priv lieges had Been religiously observed by 
scmbltes, nil matters relative lo taxation, as well as the Austrian Oov eminent — Muu,eb's G esc It, J 
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a burden, as It afforded a rout to their numerous and wtrllko youth— and 
TretosI^rtyB filled with volunteers Bat tho vthole male Inhabitant* were en 
rolled in the militia, and regularly instructed in the rudiment! of military 
art and hall practice twenty tboniand-men, capable of being augmented to 
double that force in caso of need, were at all Jltnes ready to defend their 
mountain*, and often, by their hardihood and valour (1), rendered essential 
jerri eo to the monarchy In the mo*t critical period* of its hljfbry 

In the German Tyrol, the peasantry are almost all owner* of I bo 
•U"" land they cultivate j a state erf thing* of an other* tho most favour- 
er.* able to todil happlneu, when not brought about by the ipollatlon 
£?,!r of others, and accompanied by a tolerable admlnirintlon of govep- 
* menu It b much lea* *o ob the Italian aide of the mountains J 

‘ thefe, great proprietor*, with thdr attendant evils of non-raldent gentry 
and resident middlemen, ore to bo found Hence, In a great degree, as well 
i* j n the original difference of rice, the wide distinction between these two 
great division* of the country In the dtaraejer and Independence of tho 
people, i Their look, their custom*, their character, tire essentially dlitlnctj 
In the German Tyrol are to bo seep a national dress, prlmltlvo nslges, early 
hour* independent character, Intrepid resolution { in lbe Italian, pollihed 
manners, an htrmonloui accent, opulent dties, selfish craft, cneryatlng 
luxury Tho line between the two, however, is not to be driven mdrtiy 
according to the flow of tho water* into the Dapube or tho Po the Germiu 
population has overspread tho crest of the monuUdn*, and come far down 
towards the Italian plains all the valley* of the Adige and the Eiiach ahoro 
Bobano are Inhabited by the northern brood, who, with the harsh language 
and fair hair, liaro preserved the Tlrtnes and customs of thdr father* Tim 
population of German, Is nearly foot times that of Italian descent and In all 
struggles for freedom or Independence, though the latter ha* not been 
a wan ting in energetic diameters, the weight of lbe contest has fallen upon 
lbe Gothic race (2) 

y 0 complete tho pktnre of this highly Interesting people, It b only 
necessary to observe, that they are all frugal and lndastriotu, that 
domestic manufactures are to be found in many of their cottages, and 
valuable salt mines at Hall, on lbe lower Inn bat that the great reliance of 
tho people is on the resources of ogrlcaltnre ibe wonderful effect of a 
general diffusion of property In *thnalallng the efforts of individual Indavtry, 
Is nowhere more conspieuoas the grass whkfa grow* on the ijdes of de- 
clivities too steep for pasture, b carefully cut for tho cattle; UuTatmdspberic 
action on rocks b rendered serviceable by conveying ibeir debris to enlUrated 
fields and the it ranger sometimes observes with astonishment a ffyrolrse 
peasant, with a basket In lib hand, descending Inaccessible rocks, by means 
of a rone, in order that he may gain a few feet of land at the bottom, and 
devote it lo agriculture. All the family labour at the IHUe paternal estate; 
the daughters trod the cowl, or bring In the grass ; tho *ons work with the 
father In the field, or carry on some species of manofacturo within doors, 
bolwltlts tan ding this onlverul industry, however, the country b loo fieri* 

. to maintain, from Us own resources, lu numerous Inhabitant*! a Urge pro- 
portion of it is covered with forest, a still larger b desert rock or »now 
tenanted only by tho chamois and the marmot! »nd a consumable pwtion 
of the people are yeorly iml need to seek the means of bettering t heir condition 

H lit. SIT OwWSW.5*. (*>** *~- **** *** , - L,t *' m 
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in the neighbouring and richer countries, from whence such of them as 
prosper return, after many }cars of absence, to pm chase a little domain m 
their beloved a alleys ( 1 ) 

D(Sfon , rnt To a people of such a character, and enjojmg such advantages 
pic^miicr" under the paternal go\ ernment of their ancient princes, the forcible 
jheifcTa transference to the rule of Banana by the treat} of Preshurg had 
nicn/° been the subject of inextinguishable aversion The cabinet of 
Munich, little acquainted with the character of the inhabitants, ignorant of the 
delicacy requisite in the management of free-born mountaineers, and rolling 
on the powerful military aid of France and the Rhenish confederacy, adopted 
the dangerous policy of coeicing their discontents b} force / Though all their 
pm ileges were solemnly guaranteed h} Batana, m the tiealy of Preshurg 
m fS0o(2), vet no sooner w ere the Bavarian authorities established m the 
country, than all these stipulations a\ ere basely a lolated The court of Munich 
seemed intent only on making the utmost of their new acquisition, as if under 
a presentiment, that their tenure of it was not destined to be of act} long 
duration The constitution, which had subsisted forages, was overthrown 
'by a ro}al edict, the representative estates were suppressed, hnd the pro- 
vincial funds. seized No less than eight new and oppressive taxes were 
imposed, >and leued with the utmost ’rigour the country, after the model 
of revolutionary. France, w r as divided mto the departments of the Inn, the 
, 1 Etch, and the Eisach : the dramatized legends which formed so large a part 
of the amusement of the people, were prohibited, all pilgrimages to chapels 
or .places of extraordinary sanctity forbidden The com ents and monasteries 
were confiscated, and their estates sold, the church plate and holy a csscls 
melted down and disposed of; the royal properly was all brought into the 
. market, men the ancient castle of Tyrol in the Passe) filial was not spared. 
‘New imposts were daily exacted without any consultation wilh thc estates of 
the people, specie became scarce, from the quantity of it which was drawn 
off to the ro)al treasury , the Austrian notes w ere reduced to half their value, 
and the feelings of the people irritated, almost to madness, by the compulsory 
levy of men to serve m the tanks of their oppressors It was even attempted ' 


(1) Cipsrli A Hofcr, 21 5Inlle Bran, vh 5 1 4. 
515 Barth hnrg -von 1800, 71, 78 
The Tyrolese ore of n singularly mechanical turn. 
Necessity hen driven them' to tlic useful arts, ns a 
means of supplying tlie deficiencies of fioturcj mid 
the numerous mountain streams and cascades, with 
which tho country abounds, afford ample oppor 
tumly of obtaining, at no expense, an external 
power capable of setting in motion their simple ma 
chincry Conducted into the hcldsf the houses, and 
nulls, by little wooden troughs, id tbo course of 
their precipitous descent, the mountain torrents per 
form the most important functions of domestic 
economy Tho irrigation of meadows, the grinding 


Inhabitants, . 702,000 

Cows, . ... 131,000 

Sheep, , . 137,000 

Oxen, . , 44,000 

Goats, , 03,000 

Llemcnlnry Schools, 735 

Do , endowed by Government, . . 10 


or corn, the fabrication of oil, the grinding of tools, 
arc all performed bx thr3c streams, or tlie mills 
which tlicv set m motion In many places, each 
peasant has his null, which is applied to almost every 
purpose of life — even tho rocking of a cradle is 
sometimes performed by means of a water wheel 
Nor arc the inn„t minute arts overlooked by this in- 
dustrious proplc , and numbers offomibes cam a not 
contemptible liacbhood bC rearing canary birds, 
which art sold m nil the cities of Luropc 


Tlie following arc some 

of tho most remarkable 

stntiKlical foils connccteu 

with tho population of 

Tyrol, yiz — 



Acres 

Meadow 8 a 

. 392,000 

Fields, . . 

J 52,000 

Vineyards, 4 

1700 

Torcsis, 

1,508 000 

Rock and waste. 

. 2,900,700 

German race, 

598,500 

Italian race, # 

103,420 


The people are all Catholic Tho great propor- 
tion of the country in forest and rock is very remark 
able, and sufficiently explains its romantic cha- 
racter — See Malts-ISm: v, vn 549, 551 

(2) “ The above mentioned countries (Tyrol and 


VOrarlbcrg) Until be enjoyed by lus Majesty the Kmcr 
of Bavaria in the same manner, and with the semi 
rights and prerogatives, ns the Emperor of Germany 
and Austria, and the princes of Ins liouso enjoyed 
them, and no athemtsc — Treaty of Preshurg, Dee 20, 
1805 ,An 8, SIajite-i’s Sup tv. 215 
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to change the very rums of the country, and Incorporate with the Bjrarim 
province*} and the use of Uieir mother tongue was only to be permitted to 
the soqthem province* for * levy je*r*[l) 
jv*-*- The existence and^widosdJITtxskin of these discontents was well 
known to tha Austrian Gorernment, by whom a Constant corra- 
witfi the disaffected leaden had been maintained In «- 
ii.iit w . cret, ever since that vilnable pVoriDco had been reft from ibetr 
dominion Sensible of the Immense error committed In 1803, In itripplnglbe 
conn try of regular troops, at Ibe vory timfe wh?n the advanee of the French 
to Vienna rendered it of the last importance that this gfeat natural -fortress 
should be strengthened on their Dank, the cabinet of \ femu rcsoired not to 
fail a second time into the same mistake, and made every preparation for 
lornJpg to the best a eeo on t* the- martial qualities and excited feelings of^thfl 
jfoofde Tho ArcbduLe John, who commanded the ftnny destined for the 
Italian campaign, and^hen stationed it Ylllach and Rlagenfnrth, and made 
frequent excursions Id former's ears through the Tyrol and in 4kc course of 
his rambies had become aj much attached to those spirited mountaineers as 
tKby had alqnlred confldeDceJn hlj patriotism and artfoor An aclire cor 
respond ence Vas carried on between the Archdnte and the Tyrolese lenders, , 
from the moment that war had been resolved ^on by the cablpot qf YlennJ, 
till It actoSUt broke ont 4, bnt althongh that accomplished prince was th6s in 
a great drgreq Instrumental In nrddncldg that general insurrection In the pro- 
vince which afterwards took place, yel be was fi ted never to return to It till 
the contest was oTer, nor to take part in f struggle Jn which lie would wib 
llngly have pledged hb fortune and bis 1 Hb*(2) . 

Mjrw, Tbe Tyrol, notwilhslandipg its ragged aspect, b,Jn a military or 
£*2 r<1 ** gtrateoetical point of view, a very simple country Tlicre arc very 
f *“" 7 few phicticaHc roads. The great chain of moo a (tins wlileb forerts 
the southern barrier of tbo rallef of thed/ln, and whkh, beginning wlllAba 
snowy peaks of the Orteler Pi lx, stretches through the Gcfrorh to' the huge 
mass of tbo Gross Glocbner, Is traversed only by erne Toad, wbtcb, from lime 
immemorial, has formed tic chief communication between Germany and Italy 
Setting out from Munich,*^ crosses tbo northern barrier of tho Inntlialhy the 
gorge of fecharnitx; descends to [nnspruck, and, after crossing tbo south An 
holwarksof the valley by lbej>*isoftho Brenner, descends the course of tbo 
Eisach tp Sterling, Brixen, lloticn, Trent, and Iloveredo, below wbkh It 
emerges al Verona Into Ibe Italian plains Y rorrf Trent branch oatiwolaterJl 
roads the Drst, after mounting an inconsiderable ridge, descends, by tbe 
waters of the Brenta r lbrougU the romantic defile* of the Yal Sagana to Pri* 
molano, and Josc*,Jtsclf In the plains of Verona at Bassano the second, after 
crossing the high Sarto, winds down by Clilesa and the lake oT Idlr to Ibe 
Bresdan fields From Botxen, or Bolsano a groat road ascends the whole 
conrsc of the Adige, called, In Its upper or German parts the Etch, and f*" 
netratesinlo tho cold and cheerless ptsturcsof the Eng 3 dine,inSwli/erlind, 
at ZVaudcn From Brixen branches off the great road to Carlntlda and hu* 
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genfurth, tlnougli thcPuslcrtlnil and down (ho valle} of the Diavc, ,md the 
i’ouIc comniumcaics with Snl/burg bj across load, which sin mounts the 
great cen it al ridge by Si -Michel and Tanern, till it i caches RastndLnnd the 
waters of the Saba Another great load crosses Tyrol in its whole breadth, 
along the valley of the Inn; communicating on the west with Swilzciland by 
Feldkirch and Bregentz, on the cast bv Ratlenburg to Sal/burg, Enns, and 
Vienna The Rrenner is thus bv far the most important position in Tyrol, be- 
cause whoQverhas the command of it, is tlio master of the only communica- 
tion from Germany and the northern, to Ital} and the southern Tyrol, and 
the bridge ofLaditch, at the junction of roads leading to Innspruck,Caiinllua, 
and Verona. Rude fortifications arc erected on' the principal passes leading 
into the province on all sides from the adjoining stales ; but they were of no 
great strength, and incapable of holding out against a numerous and enter- 
prising enemy llie true' defence of the Tjrol consisted in its rugged and 
inaccessible surface, which lcndercd it for the most part wliollj impervious 
to cavalry (1), in the number of woods and defensible positions which it con- 
tains, and, abo\c all, the indomitable spirit of its inhabitants 
character of When the peasantry of Tjrol, at the summons of Austria, took up 
U'ruTonu* arms, they had no fixed or authorized leaders, but se\eral persons 
dciccm pad acquired such consideration among them as naturally placed 
them at the bead of affairs The first of these was Axmiew IIoiEa, a native 
of St -Leonard, in the valley ofTassc^r, a name, like that of Tell and "Wal- 
lace, now become immortal in the history of the world Like Ins ancestors 
for man} generations, he carried on the business of an innkeeper on Ins pa- 
ternal properly on the banks of the Adige, a profession which is one of the 
most respectable among that simple people, fiom the mlei course with stran- 
gers and wealth with which His conimonh attended He was boinon lhc22d 
November, 1707, so that be was in the forty-second }ear of his age when the 
insurrection broke out Ihs frame was herculean, Ins shoulders broad, his 
strength surpassing, but, like most persons long habituated to climbing 
mountains, his carriage was somewhat impaiicd by an habitual sloop. IIis 
education and means of improvement had been superior to those of most per- 
sons m Ins rank of life, from lus frequent intercourse w'llli travellers, as well 
as the traffic which he earned on in wane and horses, in the couise of which 
he had visited most of the principal cities on the southern side of the moun- 
tains, and become a fluent master of IheTlahan language, though in the low r 
Venetian dialect Dis dress was the common habit of the country, wuth some 
trifling vanation a large black hat with a broad brim, black ribbons, and a 
dark curling feather, a green jacket, red waistcoat, green braces, black leathern 
girdle, shoil black breeches of the same material, and red or black stock- 
ings About his neck was always to be seen a crucifix and a silver medal of 
St -George, to which was af lerw ards added a gold medal and chain, sent Inm 
by the Emperor He never, however, obtained any rank in the Austrian 
army, and was indebted for his influence among his countrymen to Ins w r ell- 
known probity of character and disinteiesled disposition, as w r cll as the se- 
cret connexion which he maintained with the Archduke John, with whom he 
had formed an acquaintance in the course of that prince’s scientific rambles 
m the Tyrol, wdiich led to his being chosen as a deputy fi om Ins native valley 
to confer with him al Brunecken, in November i80H, and Vienna m January 

1809 Ihs talents and acquirements weie of a superior ordei, as wass ■ mnily 

evinced by hisjiav mg been selected by that discerning punce « - of 
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suriUmportancefor Ihedbehargeofdlffietdldatiei but hb part* Vfreiolhi 
rather than brilliant, and be evinced} Id iti merits equally 4$fb defects, the 
truo German character Honest, sincere, and confiding, (euadous of cmtoiji, 
attached to antiquity, ignorant of present times, benevolent In dl'pcA^lum, be 
was at the same Utfio pious and patfidlie, and ready to lay down thelayt drop 
of his blood ih defence of his religion $ud Emperor It ifas easy to oxelte him 
to senrore measures j bat when tbeir executldn commenced, he was r eadil y 
diverted from hb purpose, and hb native gentleness of disposition speedily 
caused the sterner mood to relent, lib attachment to the Catholic filth, and 
-hb patriotic ardour, were unbounded ; and the bare redial of a victory gained 
by Austria in former times, 0 t allusion to the daisied -days of Tyrol, a word 
in ft roar of the acred person of the Emperor ortbd Archduke John Vert 
sufficient to fill hb eyes with tears, Though slow and sometimes racfllayng In 
docfalcra, be was capable, when be applied to a shbject, of]ost dbcrimlha- 
tlon and when Infested, daring a few months Iiranturon 1809, wlllVtha 
entire gorernftent of (he proylnce, hb measures were judldoni to q degree 
that could hardly hare been ei pee ted from his limited moans of Information. 
Fond of conviviality, sometimes addleted to Intemperance, he was oftin 
carousing with his friends when the troops we're engaged in action ; and, 
though repeatedly victorious, and fearless In danger, bo was holy once under 
a hot fire during the war, though then be acted -with tho ufbiost gallantly 
But hb energy In condact, and wclbknbwn patriotic ardour, obtained forhlra 
tholttachmcnl of hb countrymen, whom ho couslanily led td Victory i and 
the intrepidity of bU condact In his Iqst moments, tis secured for him a 
lasting mausoleum in the hearts of hb countrymen (1J ,« 

.Inferior to Hofei In general government, land unversed In (be 
threads of political negotiation, Set CHiiceta wii greatly bis supe- 
rior in the ebergy and condact of actual warfare lie was a substantial yeo- 
man, haring inherited from hb father a farm of somo value In ilie rillsge of 
Gnadenwald, In the Lower Inntha! Hom / in the year I7C8, ho will left an 
orphan at tho ago of seven years, aod* tliough hb relations bestowed all the 
care upon Ids education which arrumitanees would admit, bo showed little 
disposition for study or any sedentary pursuit. Fronton early age ho was 
found from morning till night among tho mountains, with ids rlllc otct hb 
shoulder, pursuing the roe or engaging the lammergeyer As licadrirKcd la 
years, these pursuits had such atlrncfions for him, tlia!, abandoning alto- 
gether hb paternal estate, hq associated with a hand of hunters, who set the 
forest laws at defiance, and ranged the mountains of the Upper and Loner 
Inntbal, the Oezthol, and the rugged forests of the Bavarian Tyrol By tbb 
wandering mode of life, as he afterwards himself admitted, be became 
qualnted with every pau and glen on Ibo frontier* of Tyrol and Bavaria, Bora 
1 ddkirdi to Kufsleln — a species of knowledge which was of cwntlal Iror^J 
ance in tho conduct of tire partisan warfare with which he was afier*«*jH 
Intrusted— wblld nt the same time It nourished In Jib mind that Inestlngo^h- 
ablo haired (owanb Bavaria, which b felt more or less try every Inhibit* 01 
of the northern Tyrol Hb grandfather liad distinguished himself In the *‘ f 
against the Bavarians, under llsrimtlUD Tnimanuel, “and when I sj®* * 
child,” said Spechbacher In after dap « and listened (u him os he told 
tlic hbtorv of those times, I kmged to hare an epporionlly of Mating 
them at be had done " He was diverted, howerrr, from this dangerous ro^T 
of life, by the impression produced by seeing one of hi* companions IW 

(Oteta. JLI Uht Uri. ix ft U*o*.B.rtj tfl. 
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a rencontre mi th a Rami of cba^i'tirs ; and returning at tlic ngr of tvventv- 
eiglit to Imnnlnc Milage, lie ninrrtcila voting woman with ‘mine proprrtv, 
entered into a conlrart to Mipplv the salt-works of llnllc with worn!, made 
himself master of the element'- of edm ution, and continued fm twelve vc,irs 
to lead a laborious, hiofien-iu' life, till the timnpet of war from Austria 
romed lmn to danger, and plorv , and unmortnlitv ( I ). 
on-up i Jo-,i on II vM*tv t n wa'- a Lapm tun fi inr. and lutned m the *-e< lu- 
ii'fTrjaV cion of a mona'-lerv till the w ni broke out 1 hough lcrkowd with 
justice oncof the most foimid-iblcof tbeljrolece leadeis, he earned with him 
- into the field of battle onh the<pmtnnl weapons who h be hi ought fiom the 
cloister. Clothed in hi" brown garment and rope girdle, lm bore lit hi" hand 
a large ebonv crucifix, with wlm h, it i- said, m rlo i 2 -e combat, he mhiiWiuios 
exchanged blows with the onoun ; and being endowed with prodigious 
strength, nearly as mam wonder-, are rei minted of hi" personal feat", as 
miracles wonhv his faith and devotion. Whcnn student in the f.uullvof 
tlieologa, lie had borne arms against the Pi curb, and won a silver medal, 
which lie consecrated, on entering the order of St -1 ram is, to the miraru- 
lotis cntcilix at Eppeh near Uolsauo lie wax distinguished hv a flow mg heard 
of a red colour, which gave him the surname of Jlnthbrn d . and often the 
mnssv, crucifix and animated voice of thcfriai rc«toml the combat, when his 
countrymen were sinking under numbers or fatigue (2). 
nrvu.iin Mvtvrixli nu n, though* n brave and active lender, was not so ee- 
r»rnn nor. 1 ' lebrated as the other chief-, among the peasajttrv , hut fimn his 
m “ Trr mihlnrv talents, shill in negotiation, and a ecitain degree of aristo- 
cratic favour which it induced, he received maths of distinction from the 
Emperor which the others never enjoyed, and was made a baron, with the 
cross of Jlaria Thercsp, to which Hofcr never attained Tenner, hovv'ever, was 
Ilofer’s superior m conduct and understanding, though, from not being -o 
great a favourite with the people, he never enjoved the same influence or ce- 
lebrity lie was horn on the 1 5th August 1778, at Srhlandcr-., in tin* \ isitsch- 
gau, and had a countenance, m which the prominent foichcad and sparhhng 
eje elcarly indicated the ascendant of talent, lie sprv ed in the militia in the 
war of J 700, and raised himself, hv his abilities, fiom the taithi. to the sla- 
tion of major, having distinguished himself m several actions under Landau 
m that year, and Belicgardc m \ 791) In 18fl.», he was again made captain m 
the militia, and subsequently kept a shop at klagcnfurth Like llofcr, Ins dis- 
position was phlegmatic, and he was fond of ronviv laliij , hut, when roused 
hv danger and placed at the head of his troops, he displaced equal courage 
and capacity, and contributed with the peasants of the Upper Innthnl,vv horn 
lie commanded, to some of the gieatcsl successes of the war It was only un- 
fortunate that the favour of the Emperor occasioned a ccitam jealousy be- 
tween him and llofcr, w Inch m some degree dimmed the gloij and impaired 
the usefulness of both Baron llormaj er, one of the few naliv c nobility vv ho 
appeared m arms foi their counlrv, was eaily appointed by the Austrian ca- 
binet gov ernor of the prov incc , and he show ed Ins judgment by delegating lus 
authonty at a very early pcnod to llofcr, by whom the movements of the 
peasants were practically directed till the close of the contest (5) 
rnrafions'oL Such were the simple leaders under whose guidance the Tyi olese 
«“ r™r ,c engaged in the formidable contest w ith the united pow er of Fi ance 
tc-n ‘ ccon and Bavaria It was from no ignorance of the perils winch awaited 

(1) Garth 30,-12 In^hs, u 170,180 (3) Garth, 82,81 Ingls.ulSl Gucli A llofir, 

(2) Garth i 52, 51 Inghs, u, 180, 1C 50,10 
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them, but a bravfc determination (a disregard them, that they stood forth 
with such miahjtnotts gallantry for thdr country's deliverance In former 
war*, they hid both witnessed md felt the weight of ilio French irms In 
i 7l?0, they had sera It roll put them la the lulka, la 1863, on tip Bpvtmn 
plalni) In 1 707, tbeJr valleys had been penetrated from the south by Joa 
bert (1 ), In 1803, invaded fron? the north by'Marabal'hey (2) j and they yere 
well aware, that the probabilities were, tbkt If a serious reverse happened fo 
tire Imperial anna, the force* of the empire would, ai onifotmer occaxions, 
be concentrtted for tbcrdcfeuce of tbe capital, tod they .woujd be left with- 
out external aid to make head against tbe*r nu morons ind disciplined roe- 
mles Still tb^y drunJmoifsly stood forth in l^e contest Ev^ry man took 
Icavo of Uls family and 'hi* friends as those who might norer mee^ igaio. 
They prepared JhcmscJres, after the manner of their, country, for; what they 
deemed a plons warfare, by the most solemn rites of. thdr religion/ T}« 
priest, in many pariibea, assembled those who were to Join the army, and 
animated them by hlj exhortatipna, and b leased thosd Who might die tn de- 
fence of their conntry Every family assembled t9getL|er^aod prajed Lhf t 
the yoatbs who were tojoareft might lapport fbelr good name ig the hoar 
of danger, and dki rather than dishonour their native Und Injnany imlinccs 
oven the sacrament was administered as foe tbo last tlmcf Jn IHc, and accora 
ponied with the solemnities which tho CatboUc Church enjoins for the wd 
fare of a departing soul It was with tueb. holrriles, ami by inch exercises 
of iamlly dovotlon, that these brave men prepared IbemJelres for the fearful 
warfare on which tiny were cptdring; nnd It -Was the *plril which they llm* 
inhaled that supported them yben thoywero left to tlndr own resources, 
and enabled them, even aijddsi ail the depression arising from the desertion 
of their ttUes, to present an undianled front Jo die hostility of combined Eo- 
rope (3) 

All thing* being In readiness, and the Auilrian trodps, bnder the 
Archduke Charles, having crossed the Inn, the signal of insunre- 
rtml'Zc' tion was given by (ho krchduke John, in a spirited proclamation, 
from hi* headquarters at Klagenfurtb, from whence iheilanpb 
Cbastollar »et out, to take the command pf tho regular troops wlikh * W 
to enter the province to direct and support the operations of tho prawn 1 1 (4). 
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So unanimous, however; was the feeling wilh which llie country was ani- 
mated, that at the first intelligence of hostilities having commenced, it hurst 
forth at once vvilh uncontrollable fury in all quarters The night of the 8th 
April was fixed for the event on -which the destinies of the Tyrol were to de- 
pend The signal agreed on was throwing saw r dust into the Inn, which floated 
down,* and was soon discovered and undei stood by lh6 peasants In addition 
to this, a plank with' a little pennon affixed >to it w r as launched lh the upper 
Innlhal, and safely borne down the stream, amidst the throbbing hearts of 
all who witnessed it Bale-fires' at the same time were lighted on a hundred 
hills, and many a ruined castle blazed With a' long-umvonted glow The 
peasantry of lhe Innlhal w f ere warned, besides, by women and children, w r ho 
earned from house to house little halls of paper, upon which w r ere written 
the words “ s’ist -zed ” it is time* Housed by these Yanous methods, the in- 
habitants every where rose on the 8lh April as one man, and with their re- 
doubted rifles on then shoulders descended every lateral glen and ravine, 
till their accumulated force, gaining strength at e\ery step as it advanced, 
rolled in an impetuous torrent dowm the great > alleys of the Inn, the Eisach, 
and the Adige (1) 

the'rnstcr" Marquis Cliastellar, with the legular tioops under lus command, 
ti>ai about ten thousand strong, but very deficient in cavalry, was on 
the KlagenfUrlh frontier, to take advantage Of, and support these enthusiastic 
‘movements^ and ciossed the fiontier at daybreak on the bill Their march 
through^the Pusterthal resembled rather the triumph of a victorious, than 
•the advance of an invading army mothers brought their cluldien out to 
look' at them, blind old men were led out of their collages that they might 
hear and bless their gallant counliymen , all endeavoured to get neai, that 
they might touch their clothes, or even kiss their horses But more serious 
occupation awaited them On arriving in the neighbouiliood of St -Lawrence, 
m their way dowm towards Brixen, they found the peasants m considerable , 
numbers already engaged with the enemy, The rising there had been preci- 
Apni a pi fated two days before the time agreed on, by an attempt of the Ba- 
varians on the important bridge at that place, wdnch commanded the commu- 
nication between Brunecken and the upper part of the valley the peasants 
rose to prevent its destruction, and Wrede, aware of the importance of sup- 
pressing such a re\oll in the outset, immediately marched to the spot, with 
tw T o thousand men and three guns, from Bnxen "With these, however, he 
made no impression on the assembled peasants stationed m the wmods and 
rocks , but being joined on the day following by a reinforcement of a thou- 
Apni io sand fool soldiers and six hundred horse, he renewed lus attacks 
with better success, and the Tyrolese, unable to block up the main road 
against such formidable odds, were beginning to give w r ay, when the arrival 


necessary and general ? Eccauso to great a power 
cannot be opposed alone, on J tin reforc everyone 
should assist in the cause beenuso tbe restoration of 
rights and libcrlles is to be gained, if attempted , 
because ntitbcr Germans nor Iiohemmns ought to be 
obliged to sell their blood ns the blind instruments 
of an insatiable power — to be forced against tlmr 
will to invade Eussia or Spain, or oppress the less 
powerful 1 tngdoms of the world We have an cilenty 
to oppose, whom hitherto anthing has hie nblc to 
oppose , but, with unanimity , ardour, and firm per 
severance, nothing is impossible Wc p ssess tins 
firmness and toura_,e, this unanimity warms every 
heart Austria has gone through many dangers, and 
emerged from them victorious Tbe present is the 
greatest of them all, but there never was thn same 


unanimity In a moment of such consequence to our 
faithful country, in the midstofsucb ordourfor tbe 
holiest cause for which sword war ever drawn, I 
plant the Austrian eagle on the earth of Tyrol I 
know you— 1 recall yon, ns Duho Ferdinand did, 
933 ycarsogo— the prelates, the nobles the citizens 
the peasants, to the foot nf tbo IbronL Arms, and 
courage, to n-storc the rights you desire Ki collect 
the glorious days when yon' defeated Joubert at 
Spinger, Jemsir and Eotzen 1 am no stranger to 
your mountains and valleys 1 am confident y 
retain the hopes of your ' I 
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of ioTcutT light horsc^and a few ccmpanle* of cbasseiin, the advanced guard 
df Chasteilar, wh6 instantly charged xrilh load shoots, changed Ibofate of the 
dnj The Tyrolese, suspending the combat, Ml ou J tbtfr kndej to return 
thanks, or embraced the Austrians with tean of Joy while the Bavarians, 
thunderstrutk at this unexpected apparition, lied In disorder down the vai 
ley, and when they thrived at the trraed’doashrfdgb'bf Ladltefi(i), broke 
1 into 4wo‘dl visions, ibe first of -which, udder Bisson, Jiotly p armed bj ibe 
peasants, ascended the EfsSrii towards Stoning, while the second, twd ihoo- 
aand strong, underfleqCral Lemoine, followed ibo course of that Hrcrdogn 
to Bolsano Hero, however, they were me{ by the landstunn of the valley of 
the Adfgc, which had descended {o (bat place in great strength, from the 
npper pari of the Elchthar'-and though some forced their way (hjrpngh to 
Trent, the greeter port, with Up general bftnietf, were made prisoners (9) 
i uni u Wfylfo these erhnLi were going on below Brixen, thfe Bararfin ro- 

giments which had ascended toStening encWttercd llofer with 
the landstnnn of the PoiserTtful and tlie Vlnchlgiu, on the plain of 
*£»* Sterling- Moos near the town and castio of that name Thp Bavt- 
rians advanced Inched order and Vfih an intrepid air over the open ground 
which lay betweep (bera god the enemy { hot as they apprpochctf the Tyrolese, 
who were posted oh rocks and In tfilcketsaround Its ooter circumference, tl«y 
were staggered by the close and deadly fire of the rilles, and fell back in con 
fusion The gnns wero next brought upf bnt they conld produce UttJe fm 
nression on the peasant? scattered among, apd In great part- concealed in the 
broken ground and wood* ; and fhb gunners were *o<m laid prostrate by* the 
unerring gim of the mountain .sharpshooters Encouraged by this- success, 
the Tyrolese now bprst from their covert, nnd rushing forward, Hid the la 
"Nomine peasants,^ loose array, bgt with dcsperal^rcsqiaUoD, using llidr 
fpoart, halberts, and the bnt'cnds of their mnskds, fell with loud shonts 
upon the enemy After a violent struggle of o few minutes duration, (Iks 
Bavarians garo way, and being enveloped oh all sides, laid down their 
arms to the number of three hundred and ninety, besides two Ifutfdred 
and forty who were killed or wounded In this sanguinary combat TJ^d 
column which succeeded Imwerer under BRson and Wredr, contrived 
to forte its way by a circuitous route, up the pass of the Brenner but It 
was grievously harassed In the defile of Lueg by the peasants, who broke 
down bridges, and barricaded the highway, by heaps of trees thrown across 
Che road and only penetrated through to the rielglibourhood of Innjprurk, 
after sns taming a hear) loss All these columns In their rcirtot commuted 
ibe greatest excesses, horning houses, and massacring the peasantry where 
ever they had Bin their po wet; while the Austrian authorities exhibited, at 
the same time,- the noblo contrast of a proclamation Issned expressly to res- 
train the feeling* of revenge arising in the breasts of the people (3) 
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Arm 10 On the same dnv, the peasantry of the Upper awl Lower Innthal, 
Cipiurcof rose in arms, and so noth c were the exertions made, that earl} on 
ii7thppri die morning of the lltli, twenty thousand armed men, directed 
Hnuofthc m Teimer, wcic assemhlcd on the heights around Innspruek. In 
ti.«i no condition to resist so formidable an assemblage, the Bavarians, 
ipriin ^ho had only hflcen hundred men and a few guns m the place, 
withdrew into the town, hut there they were speedily assailed by a furious 
crowd of peasants, who cariicd successively the external ban iers, the bridge 
of the Inn, the artillery , and finally pencil ated into the principal square, 
shouting out, l< Long live the Emperor Uranus — down with the Bavarians !’’ 
and made themselv cs mastcis of the place A fi lgbtfnl scene ensued the Ba- 
varians in some places surrendered, and begged for quarlci ; in others, con- 
tinued the combat with undaunted resolution, and, in the unite, several 
blood) deeds vycrc committed, which, in their cooler moments, the Tyrolese 
would have been the first to condemn General Kinkcl, after making a brave 
resistance, was slain : Colonel Dictfurth, who atoned foi Ins foimer conduct 
by the gallantry of lus last hours, desperately wounded, was made prisoner, 
and soon after died, and the whole garrison of Innspruek, consisting of one 
entire regiment, four guns, a few cavalry and several depots of battalions, 
either taken or slam (1) 

cidint! 81 " An event here took place which strongly marked the particular • 
vi.irh oc character of the warfare which had commenced Dictfurth, the 
' ® avanan cf d°nel, had made himself peculiarly obnoxious in the 

pruct* province, by the severity of his public, and licentiousness of bis 
pr n ale conduct, as w ell as the contemptuous expressions w Inch lie bad used 
towards the people (2) As lie lay half fainting from loss of blood in the 
guard-house of Innspruek, he asked who bad been thclcadci of the peasants 
“No one,” they replied, “we fought equally foi God, the Emperor, and our 
native country ” — “ That is surprising,” said Dictfurth, “ for I saw bun fre- 
quently pass me on a while horse ” The report of this incident produced an 
extraordinary impression upon the peasants, by whom llvvas universally be- 
lieved, thenceforth, that St -James, the patron of the town of Innspruek, and 
who was always represented, in the battles with the Moors, mounted on a 
white horse, bad combated at their head The cavalry which escaped fiom 
Innspruek took refuge in a convent near the bridge of Yolders, hut Spccli- 
bacher, having assemhlcd a body of peasants from the Lower Innthal, hurst 
Jiprii open the gates on the day following, by means of an immense fir- 
tree, which was rolled up on w heels to the massy poi lal by fifty of Ins strong- 
est peasants, and every man was made prisoner The Tyrolese after these 
brilliant successes, set no bounds to their rejoicings the great Imperial eagle 
w'as taken down from the tomb of Maximilian m thclligh Church of Innspruek, 
decorated with red ribands, and earned amidst deafening acclamations 
through the streets, the peasants flocking in crowds to gaze at and kiss it; 
while the pictures of the Archduke John and the Emperor were placed on a 
triumphal arch, surrounded by candles kept constantly burning, every one 
that passed stopping an instant, bending the knee, and exclaiming, “ Long 
live the Emperor (5) ! ” 

In the midst of these rejoicings the Tyiolcse were called to more serious 
duties. The victorious peasants, who had fallen asleep in the-? 'reels or in 
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(2) llo liad publicly boasted at Munich, " that 
with bis regiment and two squadrons, ho woald 1 
disperse lha ragged mob,” and bad been promoted 
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tho orchards around the town, were ilinwd at three ©dock in 
tbe morning of (ho f»th, by tho lulellfgenre tbit the enemy wt 
approaching It proved to bethe division of Dbson, which, haring 
wj«t ; orm i u, vty throngh the pass of Lurg *nd over tbc Brenner, 
f rom Slerxlng and the valley of the EUacb, hid rdbehed Mount Ytel 
nnd tho neighbourhood of (be Abbey of When, on Its my lo the nonhem 
Tyrol and Bavaria Tito gala were immediately barricaded with casks, wag 
goni, Ctrl l, and every thing that couM bo found for that purpose, and \ho 
approach c* (o tho city filled wfth armed men, ready to giro the enemy a 
•warm reception Hot the Bavarians, who were descending tht Brenner, were 
In allll greater consternation than their opponent! at the circumstances of 
their situation TYllli dUBenlty, and constantly harafecd by a clontf of pea 
wnti in their rear, they had reached the heights of Moont \a tf, and now they 
found Inwpnick, tbclr sole point of retreat, where they expected toBrid sne- 
cour, rest, and security, occupied by twenty thousand peasants. General 
KlnLd, who perceived (be hopelessness of their situation, wrote to General 
flh«on, urglnghlm to send aome confidential person Into the town whomight 
report the stale of affair* and, in pursuance of tlUa advice,-* Y rede with a 
large escort, soon made hi* appearance, and they were Immediately taken 
Into custody \\ rede was detained, tta renlalnder being allowed Ip return to 
their comrades The situation of the French and Bavarian) was now alrnoM 
desperate ChaslelUr, with a l>ody-of armed peasant! as well as a few regulat 
troop*, was dtWndlng the Brenner and already menaced their rear while 
the roeksand thickets In tltelr front and Banks were bristling with tho pea 
Sants !rf tbolnnlhnl, who, in great strength, obstructed thdr advance After 
some unsuccessful parleying. In the course of which Bbson expressed (he 
utmost dread of tbo vengeance of Napolton if he laid down his arms, the Ore 
began ami a dow discharge, admirably directed, thinned the ranks of the 

Trench grenadiers, while the sbonu with which the mountains .resounded ©n 
all tides were to tremendous that they were completely panic-struck, and 
compelled their commander to consent to an unconditional soTtendcr Bason 
laid down his arms with all his troops including the division at Schmiti 
which was to be delivered up to the \ustriai\j there nearly three thousand 
jneo,ou this occasion, fell in ill Into the hands of the enemy (I) 
jViTr - The only post of importance in tho Tyrol now occupied by the 
Bavarians was Hall In the Lower Inntlul, and it toon vkhledto 
ibo enterprise nnd skill of Spcchbachcr The women and children ah* 
remained on tbc left bank of the Inn, lighted fires on all the hills boundiw 
tho Talley on tint tide , and thh stratagem tailored the Havanan garrison to 
lteliovo, that If the town were attacked at all, H would be from the northern 
quarter Thither accordingly they all crowded carefully manning the ratn- 
paris and watching tho approaches Meanwhile Sperhbacber with Ids men 
silently advanced In ambmh to the other tide, ami, w hen the d™" bridge w^ 
let down and the gate opened, upon the bdl ringing for matin*, they r» bed 
In, overpowered tlrn guard, and made thentseh rs master* of the town The 
Bavarian prisoners, about four hundred In number, were ImmcuatWy 
marched off under an escort eonsbtlng chiefly of women ConslJcrlo} tbh** 
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a studied insult, Hie captives were exceedingly indignant ; but m truth, it was 
the result of necessity, the whole male population haying been marched off 
towards Innspruck, and for the same reason ? a similar service was often as- 
signed to the female sex during the war (1) 1 \ 

Results of Thus 'did the Tyrolese, m one week after the insurrection broke 
c«”e S !n En out, by means solely of then own valour and patriotism, aided by 
m rc tbe natural strength of the country, entirely deliver the province 
Tyrol 0 > from ‘the enemy , recover all the fortresses, except 'Rufstem, which, 
were m the hands of their oppressors, and entirely destroy above ten thou- 
sand regular troops of the enemy, of whom six thousand were made pri- 
soners! These extraordinary successes, too, were gained almost exclusively 
- by the Unaided efforts of the people , for though the Austrian regulars came 
up most opportunely m the first contest, at the bridge of San Lorenzo, 
yet they had no share ’in the subsequent triumphs, which were achieved 
long befdre them arrival at the scene of "action, by the assembled pea- 
santry ,a memorable instance of what may, he effected by unanimity and 
.vigour, even in opposition to a formidable military force The effect of the 
victories of the peasantry was to liberate the southern as well as northern 
Tyrol, for the French trOops were so much discouraged by their reverses, 
that they evacuated both Trent and Roveredo, and Jell hack to the neigh- 
bourhood of Verona The insurrection gained all the Italian Tyrol, and even 
spread into the Valleys of the Ogho and the Mella, vdiere the people, were 
highly discontented with the government of the kingdom of Italy Numerous 
bodies of partisans appeared to the north, in the Bavarian plains, and the 
Swabian lulls, and on the south, m the neighbourhood of Brescia and Ve- 
rona, they communicated^ ith the Archduke John, whose victory at Sacile 
excited extraordinary enthusiasm, By'th'e vale of IhePiave, and symptoms 
ofTevoIt vere already manifesting themselves in all The southern valleys of 
the Alps, as far as Piedmont, w here the people only waited for the Austrian 
standards to cross the Adige to break out into open insurrection Nor was it 
the least honourable circumstance in this glorious contest, that though the 
population were strongly excited by a long course of previous injuries, and 
almost entirely desTitutc of military officers to restrain their impetuosity, 
they were as much distinguished by their humanity as' their valour, and, with 
a few exceptions, originating, m the heat of assault, cbnducled their hostilities , 
with as much moderation as regular soldiers (2) 

Mrnsums of Meanwhile Napoleon, w r ho was exceedingly irritated at this Ulb- 
and Chastcl looked-for series of disasters in the Tyrol, and, notwithstanding all 
iar in Tyrol | U g p 0W e r , was not able altogether to conceal them even from Ins 
own subjects, let his exasperation exhale in furious invectives against the 
,,a i 5 Marquis Chasteliar, to v'hom he ascribed both the exciting of the 
reiolt in Tyrol, and the cruellies which he alleged had been committed by the 
peasantry The latter charge, founded upon some isolated acts of revenge 
perpetrated in the assault of Innspruck, was wholly unfounded as against the 
Tyrolese m general , and against Chasteliar, m particular, was, m an especial 
manner, false, as at the time of the acts complained of on the banks of the 
Inn, lie was still at Bnxen, sixty miles distant, toibe south of the Brenner, 
and even ignorant of the whole operations to the north of that mountain 
But this sentence of outlawry against Chasteliar and Hoi mayor, both of whom 
were ordered to he delivered to a military commission as soon as taken, and 
shot witlnn twenty-four hours, was of a piece with the invariable policy of 

(l) Barth 110, 120 Gcscli A ltofcr, 101, 102 (2) Vet m o/, 95 Gisch A Ilof 
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KapoIAtti fn «Dch circumstances Whenever a disaster hit! occurred to lib 
arm*, or on event bad taken pUceJIkelyto rouse an fathnsiastJc moral fed- 
Idj agilnit his government, he instantly -propagated aomoftlseTiood tgalrat 
it* enthtjnj or exaggerated some trilling Incident Into t mighty, enormity j 
and bf the vehement abuie of the person* by whom hli powcrjiadtlms been 
assailed, qften succeeded, at least with his own benighted fubjects, In'Vlth- 
drmfng public aUenfj<ra.allqgetbqr from thojafEuniUes on his pwn part, cr 
virtues qn those of others, which besought to^ conceal (f) t / * 

-2 Chastellar, 'for a fortnight after the Tyrol was eraenated by the 
. enemy, labotfred atsidnously to gito something like piJUtary coo- 

fllstency to t^e, tumultuary efforts of the pcaiantry lie succeeded 

In equipping* imall body of cavalry, to whom he ggre arm* a 

specie* of forpo of which these poor moo ntalneen stood moclfln zteod, and 
organised several battiltonsofexcellentfootipldleys and baring pot mstten 
In a (rain to the north of the nronPtajns/recrosfed the Dmrner with his re- 
gular troops, and descending the Talley of the Eisach and ^d%e, came np 
u. with the enemy In front of the famios defile of La Pietra, between 
Ho ye redo ottd Trent X* 115 french, under Raraguay IFHiiilers, six thousand 
strong, were ‘there posted In a well-known position of pn common strength, 
and held find, to glv< 5 .the jnaln body qf Jjteit army tinder Eugtne tlmo to 
retreat In order, to the hank# of the Adige, after the disastrous battle of Sa- 
* die The Au*tri* ns baring lmprudeqily commenced an attack 
when worn out, with the fatlgoe df a long. march, were worsted and driren 
V out of the defile with loss bnt lbe French, nolwHhstindiu^eomlnuod tbeh 
retreat to the neighbourhood of Verona, andXihastclLir took lip his quarters 
In rioferedo Frmp tbenco, however, he was^oon recalled lo tfw north of tho 
Brenpcr, by the threatened Invasion - of the province by the French troops 
after thfvdisaslron* battle* In Bavaria (2) s r s 

/eiltehfch, as already noticed (o), after the defeat oflBtfer at 
>£t r™*» Landshnt, had retired from Tinmen towards Salzburg on tho 21th 
April Thither Tie wasfolkrwedby JIarshalLofebTre with bis forps, 
consisting chiefly of Bavarian* „The Austrian general took op a strong pod- 
lion in fronkof Salibnrg, where he endeavoured to arjesl tho advance of the 
French troqps hot tho bnmbenof the French were so reporter that be w»* 
nnablo to effect his object, and driven Into the town wittnhe loss of term! 
hundred prboners ana three guns, The victors entered pell-mell with the 
vanquished and /e/iadUch, currtfaanTg Irfi reftvsrf la gmrf tubureVr rtr tl& 
aonjb, ascended lbe vglloy of lbe Salza, and crossing ihe mountain* I *hlnd 
Bastadt, made the best of his way toward* YlQach and Carlnibla, abandoning 
the eastern districts of Tyrol to their fate ThllherT.efctmTj ihortiy after 
bent hb steps, having remained In Salzburg only long enough -to pul the town 
in a sufficient posture of defence, and establish the magazines neeeHary for 
the operation* Ja dial quarter On the lOtli ilay ho broke up and 
edvaneed to ndchenhall, a considerable burgh, still in lbe open country, 
but within a mile d lbe mountains, which Ibtrerisc In awful majesty abrupt 
ir>d sheer from the plain, to all appearance impervious to humin approach 
u*j u On the day following t[ie 1 rench In great force advanced to um 
entrance of the passes, hotwitlnlanding thHr Immense soperforilv of era®' 
bers, inch was the natural »iren 3 th of the defiles (IJ, Uut It I* doublfol » 
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they would ha-s c succeeded m making good their entrance had the Tyroleso 
guards been all at their stations, hut it was Ascension-day, and a large pro- 
portion of the peasants were absent at church, or engaged m their devotions 
01 sports on the holiday . «?o that the contest fell on four hundred regular 
troops, and a fen companies of sharpshooters, who, notwithstanding, for se- 
veral hours kept at hay a whole Bavarian division. At length the bamcadcs 
and formidable defences in the tremendous defile of Strub were forced, and 
the Tyrolese driven, combating .ill the way up the frightful gorges of tho 
Achcn, back to the neighbourhood of ‘SYmgl '1 hex c they stood firm, ns they 
were reinforced by Chaslcllar with a few thousand regular ti oops; but on 
the same'day, intelligence armed that the passes of the Inn, at the entrance 
of the plain, had been forced by Beroy with another Bavarian division, the 
Thierseebach crossed, and that the enemy’s outposts had already appeared 
before Kufstem,(l) 

Combat, nt Finding himself thus threatened both from the side of Salzburg 
errona' 0 and Jvufstcm, Chastcilai, who had only three thousand regular 
Wfi troops at his disposal, the remainder being a body of as many 
Tyrolese peasants, without any other discipline than what they had acquired 
m their native valleys, resolved to lake the initiative, and combat Lcfcbvre in 
the first instance, before Dcroy came up. 'Willi this view lie occupied the 
defile of Feyer Singer, which lies between the ravines of the Achcn and the 
pass of,Strub, and strengthened Hie goige with some rude field-works • but 
the impetuous attack of the Bav nnnns, flushed w ith the a lclory of Abensberg, 
overcame every obstacle, and the Austuans, after a bloody struggle, were 
duven back at the point of the bayonet to their reserves, posted at the im- 
portant position of AYorgl Stationed there behind a rivulet, in a situation 
which commanded tlicjuhclion of the roadsTrom Knfstem and Salzburg, and 
barred the only access to Innspruck, Chaslcllar stood firm, and, with four 
thousand regular troops and six thousand peasants, gav c battle to the enemy . 
The open and desolate plain of "Worgl, however, was unfavourable to the 
operations of* the new levies, avIio wcie dispirited at finding themselves 
driven into the open country from the fastnesses which they had deemed 
impregnable, and their total want of cavalry rendered them incapable of op- 
posing with success the numerous and pow erful squadrons of Lmangc. The 
Bavarians were greatly superior m number, bciilg eighteen thousand strong, 
w ith thirty pieces of cannon, w bile the united lyi olese and Austrians did not 
amount to half that number After a slioil combat, the Austrians were en- 
tirely defeated, with the loss of all their baggage, ammunition, and guns, 
seven m number, which, with five hundred prisoners, fell into the hands of 
the enemy (2) 


ravines sbnt in by wnlls of rocks, -winch harel} 
leave room for n carriage-way , often blow n out of 
the mass, beta ecn precipices a thousand or fiflccn 
hundred feet high, scaling heights to appearance 
almost perpendicular, by an angle of elevation un 
known in an} other Luropcan road, descending 
breakneck declivities by the side of roaring 
streams, in the midst of forests of matchless beaut} , 
surmounted by romantic peaks, starting up tit 
endless fantastic forms, six or seven thousand feet in 
height, llicv possess a (Jegteo of interest to the lover 
of the picturesque, exceeding eacn the Tar famed 
passage of the Simplon The most ardent imagina- 
tion, famished with the avidcst recollection of ro 
mantic scenery, can figure nothing approaching to 
tho sublimity of the defile ofSIrnb, where the road, 
apparent!} blocked up by o wall of rock two thoo 
sand feu in height, is cot tnrongli n narrow passage 


beside llic roaring stream, and then winds its devious 
wo} amidst overhanging forests of dark pine, inter- 
mingled with lmgc crags of brilliant colours, anil 
surmounlcd b} bnro peaks silvered with snow The 
most beautiful points in the vast amphitheatre of the 
Alpa, as the author can testify, after having visited 
most parts of them, are the .alley of Bcrchlolsgndcn , 
the hoingscc and defile of Strub, near Sallzbnrg , 
tho Via iilula in the Grisons , the defilo of Gondo on 
the route of the Simplon } the valley of Gastcren 
and OCschincn in the vale of Knndcrsteg, near tho 
Gemini , and the approach to the Grande Chartreuse 
in Sa.oy — Personal Ohsen ahon 

(1) Pel in 99, tOO Barth 138, 142 Gescb A 
klofer, 157, 159 

(2) Gescb V n Tel - <02 

Barth 142,148 ' * 
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Nothing now remained to prevent ibe conquest of the lower 
Innlhal by thi Bavarians; etnd ff they had poshed on with rigour 
**»!»»- *nd rapidity, they fright have struck a seasonable terror into the 
lnwrgents by the capture of thdr "principal leaders ind rosgariDo at Inc- 
■pruck. But they ndvancfcd so Jardily that they gave the TjTolesoHlrae to 
recover from their cotulertiaiion; reinforcembnls pourfctj down from the 
Brenner and the mountain* of Sebtrnllr, to the fugitives from Wofgl; and 
CJiMteilftr, who narrowly escaped .being made prisoner by ibeVnemy, met 
with Hormiyer at Stemach, and doncertcd mcasnrcs'for future operations. 
Slowly moving up the valley of the Jdd, Lefehvr© found theVcsisiiueo of the 
people Increase with every step be advanced SchwaU was only carried by 
assault aft hr a desperate' resistance, and homed, In the struggle, to the 
ground Frightful atrocities marked the steps of the lender* the Banrriaas 
wreaking their vengeance on the unhappy peaianU, for l|ie real or imaginary 
Injuries tbfcy had received, by the perpetration of the most revolting military 
cruelties Old men, * omen, and children, were massacred indiscriminately; 
and every Tillage, from which a shot had Usned committed to the flames, 
lleenyrhilo, Cfiastellar, who had been strongly Irritated at the Tyrol c*d, on 
oceobnt of the furious conduct of sdrae drunken peasants at Hail Wm> tried 
M»y to pull him from hb horse from indigpation at lib retreat, had 
repassed the Brenner, and the fnnthai was again reduced to its own 
»c*7 *- resources On the 10th, l^fchrre appeared before Innspruei, 
which anhmllted witbont resblance; the minds even of tho heroic ImiIcts of 
the insurrection being stunned by the misfortunes which werp oowaccutnu- 
lating around them on all sides ; end Justly considering a prolonged resistance 
hopeless after Vienna had opened its gates to the enemy, and the Archduke 
John had evacuated the Carlnlblan mountains (1) 

Affairs in Tyrol were now well nigh desperate jfor, at the very 
time when theSe disasters were accumulating on the north of the 
Brenner, a strong French force <ri Qftceo thousand men under 
r ~“~ Bartguay DTUIliers, and rtusca, detached by Engine after his vic- 
tory on the Hare, to which the pcaunfs, now stript of tl*e regular troops for 
the defence of tho Innlhal, had nothing to oppose, was rfpldly advancing up 
the valley of the Adige, and had already occupied Roveirdo and menaced 
Trent CMstdlar, despairing of aoccets, hod made arrangements for leading 
the country and llormaycr, a ho, with ninsbaken resolution, was still en- 
deavouring to rouse the peasantry in the lateral valleys of the Ibnllwl foood 
them in most placevJndignant at tho retreat of the Aurirfam, and fast re- 
turning to their homes. General Ddol, Indeed, with two thousand Ore hun- 
dred men and six guns, still occupied the crest of the Brenner hut he 
in a wretched condition, ilarring with cold, destitute of ammunition, 
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almost without provisions In these mournful circumstances, it was the in- 
vincible tenacity of the peasantry m the upper Innthal, and elevated parts of 
the Brenner and Scharnil? ranges of mountains, which restored the fortunes 
of the campaign Ei^enstickcn, aide-de-camp to llofer, SpCchbachcr, and 
Fnai Haspingcr, vied with each other in the indefatigable ardoui with which 
they roused the people, and even the first fell himself on lus knees to Gene- 
ral Bnol, when he was preparing to abandon the Brenner, and by the vehe- 
mence of lus entreaties, prevailed upon him to keep Ins giound on that 
important position Hofei, who m the first instance, was thrown into the 
deepest dejection by the misfortunes impending over lus country, and ren- 
dered incapable of active cxoilion, was roused In then example to nobler 
_ efforts , and appearing at the bead of lus peasants, forced the Passey rthal, 
commenced a fieicc attack on the Bavarians at Presheig, near Mount Yscl, 
which, although unsuccessful, struck no small alarm into the enemy, from 
vrn is the gallantry with which it was conducted This combat lcnevvcd 
the warlike ardour of the Tyrolese, who flocked from all qtiaitcrs in gicat 
strength to the general place of gatheung on Mount Yscl, which ancient 
prophecy led them to expect was to he the theatre of great events to the 
Tyrol, while Lcfclnre, who deemed the afTairs of the provinces settled by the 
capture of lunspruck, hud submission of the authorities m that place, had 
set out for Salzburg, leaving Deroy at the capital with eight thousand foot, 
eight bundled horse, and twenty pieces of cannon (1) 
prep nn The forces engaged on the 2Dth May , on the heights of Alounllsel, 
oi°"i,auic w ere, .in numerical sit englli, very unequal the Tyrolese having 
“blci 5 nine hundred infantry , sev enty horse, and fiv e guns of the Austrian 
ahl aS troops, besides a motley assemblage of peasants, to the number of 
twenty thousand men, individually brave and skilled in the use of arms, hut 
altogether undisciplined and unaccustomed lo act together in large masses; 
while the Bavanans had only eight thousand foot, eight hundred hoisc, and 
twenty-five guns The numerical superiority, however, of the former was 
fully counterbalanced by their great inferioiily in discipline, cavalry, and 
artillery, so that the ical military strength of both sides might he considered 
as very nearly equal llofer did lus best to conpensate his weakness in cavalry , 
by stationing his followers, as much as possible, m the wooded heights at the 
foot of Mount Yscl, where hoi semen could not penetrate (2) hut the town 
was not to be carried by such a blockade, and the impetuous spirit of the 
peasantry led them to demand an immediate assault Their spirits had been 
elevated to the highest degree by the intelligence of the battle of Aspern, 
which had been communicated with extraordinary rapidity to the most 
secluded valleys, and by a pioclamation issued by the Emperor Fiancis the 
day after that glorious cv ent, dated Breilenlec, 2od May, in which he solemnly 
engaged “ nevei to lay down lus arms till Tyrol was leuniled to the Austrian 
monarchy (5) ” 


(IV Pel in lOG, 107, iv- 31. 32 Geseb A 
llofer, 217, 229 Barth 138, 150 

(2) Pel iv 31 Gesch A llofer, 231, 232 
Schoell Hist tics Trait de Paiv, 9, 257 Lrz Johan 
hcldzug, 1809 1 02 

(3) lloftr addressed the following characteristic 
letter to the inhabitants of the Upper Inlhal — 
“ Dear brethren of the Upper Inthol I I or God, the 
Emperor, and our 1 athcrland ! To'morrow, early 
in the morning, is fixed Tor the nltach With the 
help of the blessed Virgin we will seize and destroy 
the Bavarians, and Confide ourschcs to the helovcd 
Jesus Come lo our assistance hut if you fancy 


yourselves wiser than Divine Providence, ave will 
do avithont you — Abduesv IIorrA,” — Gr.scn A 
Horen, 238 

The proclamation of the Emperor I rancis to the 
Tyrolese, dated 1st June, 1809, hnre — " Operations 
nl all points are about lo recommence , 1 will s-ud 
yon n helping hand V\ o will combat together for 
our country uud our religion Yonr noble conduct 
has sunk deep into my bcirt I mil nercr abandon 
joii I lie Arclidnho John will speedily bo auion„st 

you, and pul himself at ynnr head-” Pizitm 

joiiA-res t'ehhug in Jahre 1809, 102 
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Th 0 flUact cm Inwprnck wo combined with more military jkDI 
ilaW’ Ihtn could bare been an titillated from the untutored character of 
fiJSi* 1- l hc tedcn by whom It ww condu&cd Sptrfhbacficq who, fa spite 
*'**' of tho ntmest Tlgiknce-of the Bavarians, had contrived to rrtn I he 
petsanta cm both tides of tho Inn of -the approaching gathering./ 1), menaced 
tbe bridge of Hall, and the line of retreat down (bo valley of the Iftn from the 
northern side, while Colonel Ktafenfeb eo-Operaled In tho ttme direction 
from the aouthera valleys, by a descent along the right bank of the Silt and 
attack on the os(id of Amhna t Ucrfer descended with all the strength -of the 
southern and central ralley* of Tyrol, from the .Brfnoer md Vomit T#d 
while Tdmer,wlth a small band of six htindred resolute followers, wu wnt by 
a d real to us route to the heights of Ilottlngen on the north of the town, and 
in th<5 rear of tbe Bavarians, to make bia *ppgaran<fe*fn (be- tSlddkt of the 
action, apd splead terror among the enemy, -from tlie'belJef that they were 
beset on all rides Tims the battle consisted of < variety of detached eomiats 
la different directions around Innsprnck, contemporary with the now furioas 
fltfnggle atlbefootof Mounts sel, between the main body of the combatants 
on dither side By daybreak, Spethbaehcr was at the posl assigned td him, 
and aofldit load shouts, carried the important bridge of Hall with such rigour, 
thal it gained for him the sirname of u Der Fever Teufel ” tho Fire Devil * 
The castle of Ambrts sooh after yielded to the Impetuous assault erf nttfaen 
felt, and (ho whole right bank of the SIH rias dearrd of the enemy bat they 
long held their ground at the bridgo of Paasberg, commanding the passage 
of that torront by the great road on tbo south of the Inn From this position, 

, however, they were at ledgth driren about nood, by the iaonUllM attacks 
of Captain Dohrawa j and the left flank of the encmr being thus completely 
fumed, and tbelr retreat down the Inn cut bflT, they were thrpwn b?ck In 
great disorder to the Tillage and abboy of Wilted (2) 

Vnstlo affairs were proceeding so prosperously On the cast of Inn- 
*w^ spruck, a more dublouj conflict was raging In the centre and on 
u-pHrr the left, at the foot of Mount YscI Jlatnlnger with a hbge Wooden 
cross In hb hand, here led on the attack, and animated hb follower* not )o* 
by his example, thin tbe assurances of Divine protection which he held forth j 
he was followed by Colonel Ertell with the most disciplined part of the Tyro- 
lese, two thousand strong; while Uofer, with the penauis of tbe 1‘trscjTthsl, , 
deicended from Mount ksel by the great road direct upon innsprnck hb 
brave bnt tumultuous array ihoutlug aloud— for Cod, Iho Emperor, ami oar 
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fatherland (1)’ The outposts of (ho enemy w ere spbedily driven m hy the 
superior numbers and unerring aim of the Tyrolese riflemen; lml when they 
advanced out of the woods and broken knolls to the open giound in front of 
the town, where thcBa\arinns were drawn up m line m admirable ordci, 
the usual superiority of discipline and organization became apparent, and 
the peasants were dm cn hack. Rallying, howcvci, among the rocks and 
thickets, they again poured down a destructive shower of halls on their as- 
sailants, and both sides maintained the contest with the most undaunted 
resolution The ammunition of the Tyrolese, with which they wcio very’ 
scantily provided, at length began to fail, they were compelled to reserve 
their fire till it could he given with decisive effect , and halls could he ob- 
tained only by the women and children (2), who picked up those of the 
enemy which fell m the rear of the combatants In this anxious moment, 
Teimer’s hands appeared on the heights of llotimgcn in the rear of the Ba- 
varians, and though their attack was restrained by the (mops which Dcroy 
sent to oppose his progress, yet this circumstance, joined to the disastrous 
accounts of die progress of Spcchbachcr on the left, determined Dcroy* to 
rav..i»n retreat At lour m the afternoon, a sort suspension of arms w*as 
iVm“," tof agreed to by the leaders on both sides; and ns soon as it was dark 
junciaj r ' the Hav arians commenced their retreat by the left bank of the Inn, 
and evacuating Innspruck and the great road, withdrew by moun- 
tain paths amidst rocks and forests to Kufslcm, from whence they continued 
llieir march to Rosenheim in the Bavarian plains (5). 
ncsuit, or In this battle the Bavarians lost four thousand mem, hut, what 
toHeVin’ti.c ""as of still more importance, they were deprived by it of the pos- 
iTeranccor SCSSItm °f the whole of Tyrol. Intoxicated with joy, the peasants 
crowded into Innspruck in such number that they were an op- 
pression rather than a source of strength to the Austrian commanders^ w‘ho 
-were totally destitute of ammunition or military arms for the ardent multi- 
tude A proclamation -w,as immediately issued, calling on all persons to bring 
forth their little stores of money and powder for the use of the troops, and 
considerable supplies were obtained m this way, though .in no degree pro- 
portionate to the wants of the people The desperate struggle m llie heart 
of Austria required every sabre and bayonet around the walls of Vienna, 
the intervening country was all in the hands of the enemy, and not a dollar 
or a gun could be obtained from that quarter. 'Such, however, Was the 
native vigour of the inhabitants,' that without any external aid, or the sup- 
port of regular troops, they not only cleared llieir territory of the enemy, 
hut carried llieir incursions into the adjoining provinces of Swabia, Bavaria, 
Mn5 ’ and Lombardy On the w est, the peasantry of the Vorarlbcrg re- 
pulsed a bedy of French and Wirlemburghers wdio attempted to penetrate 
into Biegentz, on the east, Chaslellar, who had collected four thousand 
regular troops, raised the blockade of Sachsenburg, and drove the enemy 
Junes Lack to Villach; in the south, Leinengen cleared the whole valley 
of Trent of the enemy, and then turning to the left, descended the defile of 

(1) Tar Golt, dcu Knisari und Yaterland ” ’ uVed against the enemy Tho wounded m tbisbntllo 

(2) Spethbachrr was attended in llie liattlu liy refused to boenrned from tlie field, lest those who 
bis little sou Andrew, a boy of ten years of age conveyed them to a platd of safely should weaken 
When the fire grew warn, Ins father ordered him tlie combatants , and numbers of women throughout 
to quit the field i Iho boy did so, bnt soon returned, the day werb to bo scon behind luc ranks, bringing 
and was again et bis side Irritated at Ibis dis- up ammunition, water, and refreshments to the 

obedience, Spechbacher struck him and ordered bun weaned men — .See Bahtii JCrtrg 1809, 204 210, 

to withdraw He did so , but, without retiring out Gasen A llorra, 248 

of reach of the shot, observed where thoy struck (3) Gcsch A llofer, *■ r o p ar | 

the ground, and bringing bis lmt full of them next Ingtis, ii 183, 1 84 

morning to bis father, begged that they might bo count of battlcj M jgg 
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tho.YalSugtna, m3 mide himself muter of Baasano at the entrance of the 
h»I. plainsoffrori* Belurniogfrom IhencelolhebantsoftheAill^, 
ho threw himself Inlo the efatle of Trent, where be yeas soon besieged by i 
' division of Engine's Italian army The landatnrm of the tipper 
Adige, bowerer, flew to hlo reUef the Irallana,* oyerwheltned bj ntmberi, 
redred with considerable 1 ms to Dolee end the whole Tilley of tho \tllge, ti 
farm Verona, Was cleared of dm enemy The-Yorailbergfollowed Iheeiample 
ofTyrol I ill tho relleTi look. upatjns, and leren Ihotuand well-armed marls- 
mcn Mfltlcsa landaUmn oreqoal faree, cerrita lerror and deraatallon orer 
all tho adjacent prorlnera of Wmany Jloeskirsh and HsramlDgtn were i6c- 
. restively occnpiejl, and laid nnder^crmtrlbudon Constancy fell Inlo (Mr 
hands thdir victorious bands applied even at tb» gala of Judith and 
a— w AngsbuTf t and, In conjunction wllh the inhabitants of Swabia, who 
‘ were highly dbconlebted with -the exic'litms and lyyannj of the Freflclt troops, 
delivered no loss Ilian aerenlcen thousand of Ibe prtsonen taken at Eehmobl, 
Ebcnbenf, and Ylenna, who found refuge In the Tilleys of Tyrol, and were 
sneedllf formed Into fresh battalions To the jonth of the \lps, Baaaano, 
Bolltmo, Fdtre, were repeattrfly In their ptfts^slofl they commltnlcaled 
with die Austrian regulars In CamloUf levied rantrlbn|lons-to Ihe galef ot 
Verona, Btesda, afad Co&toi and, spreading the flame of insurrection from 
the Blaet Fokeet to the plalna of Lombardy, and front SaUbnrfc to dteCrlsonS, 
aoon bad twenty thousand Infantry and eight hundred horse, regularly orga- 
nised and cmtfpjied, under arnfs, bcaltla a Hill greater -number of baave 
men.wndlrelpllned, Indeed, but skilled In Tiro tue of arms, ready, In ease of 
lnrasitSn, to defend tlietr noBroTaUcys (f) 

■tfhlle thB heroic contest was going forward In die Tyrol and Yorarlherg, 
dm generous flame had encoded to die nprlh of Germany, and llto Indignant 
feel inn of ti Insulted Jieople had wellblgb Induced 1 general revolt against 

(he French authority in Saxony ami Vestphalla , 

Ii Jua been already mentioned wilb wbat ardenl tliongh incon- 
ET^l.lderilo endittslasm the people of 1 ■reads had rushed Into the 
i conlwt In 1800, and what oppressive bardetn were laid upon them 

its disastrous termination (2) Since that time tho continued presence 
of to FrenSt^Ktp. ond the eUrmro. plunder levieyl by Utrir command 
nndre name of eontrlbndona, bad si III further spread the flame of db- 
i 7 ght experience had dispelled all the Illusion, In favour rf 
rolMnles, and the people were no where re ready Co Ihrowoff 
fjk^fa'fn tbow principalities where separate thrones Itstl been erect nil" 
F { JXS of the Donaperte family Such was Ibe wrirhtof the 

‘r r.V° r of ?^a'nr 

over the visible decrease oltneir (] __ lJj ,| on ef flmrreanlry, and 

dons of Iwpoieoh the generous, , ^TheTa-emlbuml waslnarllilly t 
theslarery of the human rare. 7^ .Mnawd^atmvr, werea.IUtetl 
llesse-Lasrel, llanorev md | Br J£j on ll.elr Inhsl llaols hy 

from the enormous weight of Ute hureni l 


in r t. h as, n in are u*s ail oe-k. 

i tu(<f w m tu*.siia*i» 


(1) J+t JH 1 
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, french goAcrnment Twcnlj thousand disbanded soldiers wore scattered 
:r theformei dominions of England m thcGciman empire, ready, at the 
l S1 rrnal, to compose an army; ns many at dent and discontented spmts 
s tcd m Casscl and Westphalia, awaiting only the first success of the *Aus- 
tn arms to declare open!) in then behalf From the Thuringian forest to 
, banKs of the Vistula, from the Bohemian mountains to the shores of the 
lie, the threads of a \ast association existed, held together by the sacred 
id of patriotism, to de\otc themschcs to their fatherland. 'Though the 
irt of Berlin did not xenture openly to fan the flame, yet m secret they 
jld not but w ish for its success , and sc\ oral of the most energetic members 
the cabinet awaited only the adinnee of the Austrian banners to urge Fre- 
nc William to join the great confederacy for European freedom (1). 

.ctttont- it was chiefly •with a mow to gne support and consistency to this 
pproarh'or enthusiastic spirit that the grand Austrian army, m the opening of 
™aTrmy' the campaign, adianccd towards Barcuth and Franconia, and it 
is owing to the unfortunate abandonment of that design, and the return 
great part of these troops, when already on the borders of Franconia to the 
nks of the Inn, that the early disasters of the campaign, as already noticed, 
jre incurred (2) Two of the Archduke’s corps were fai adianccd ‘Towards 
c Rhine, and could not be recalled in time to share in the battles of Abens- 
!r g and Echmuhl, while the concentrated masses of Napoleon were thrown 
ion the Imperial army, weakened m the centre by the adiance of the van 
one direction, and the retreat of the rear m another. But this early irrup- 
an of the Austrians towards Franconia and Saxony excited a prodigious 
nsalion m the adjoining prounccs under the immediate conliol of the 
hi 3 ' French authorities, and early m April, a’Spark blew up the flame 

i the banks of the Elbe hall, a Prussian officer, had the honour of first 
using the standard of independence in the north of Germany , hut the cllbrt 
as premalui e, and liaung failed in an attempt upon Magdeburg, he was 
impelled, by the uclnc pursuit of the Westphalian horse to lake refuge in 
le Prussian stales. The next outbreak look place tlucc weeks after, when 
ornberg, the colonel of a regiment of Westphalian horse, was commanded 
y King Jerome to march agaiusl a body of insurgents Conccning himself 
lsco'vcred, he left lus colours and pul himself at their head Eymcing, m 
aese critical circumstances, a spirit worthy of his family, though fai beyond 
is ordinary character, Jerome assembled Ins guards, tw r o thousand sliong, 
priia3 ' and assuring them that he confided in their honour, and, threw 
umself upon theirsupporl, succeeded in attaching even the most disaffected, 
iy the bond of military honour, to lus cause Eble, the minister at war, and 
tewbell, governor of Gassel, ’displayed the greatest vigour and firmness of 
haracter, and, by their energetic measures, saved the .kingdom an hen On 
he verge of destruction, and prevented a general insurrection breaking out 
u the north- of Germany Dornberg, at the head of several - thousand insur- 
ants, marched upon the capital, but having been encountered near its gales' 1 
>y a part of the garrison, w T hom he was unableTo bring to "a parley, Jus. 
indisciplined followers were dispersed by a fep discharges of cannon, and' 
le himself fled with a few followers to the.Harlz mountains llis pa"^ 
vere seized' at Ilomberg, ahdjimong them were some.wdnch compromised 
everal persons m the service of other powers, particularly Scui'll, at that 
ime a colonel in the Prussian army {5) , 

i , * ' ' ' 
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| , This enthusiastic ofOeer, in ardent member erf the Togenbund, ‘ 

kc 1- n jnd heartland fool derOlgd 10 his 1 fatberiand, rdas the Dm Pros- * 
EX* itan officer who had entered fleriiD, 6t tie bead of a oatlre forte, 
diet 111 encultkm by the French troops Fed the Impraaion midi Upon 
■is mind L>y the tiolteml tnnsp6rts which prerailed ori lint occasion, had 

rarer been effaced- ills IntenUons warn Hied but Iho ardour of his disposl- 

lon was lctnp*ed bra ram praJAFe, and butfor }he aiSldenttl dlscomy ef/ 1 
da name among the papers of Domberg, ills enterprise would in all proba- 
rllltT bare 'been delayed 1111 fbe period for 111 tuccesrTul prosecotion had 
ltrired Almost erery day ho led his regiment oot of Dcrlln, In foil marrb- 
na orScr, to roriowa, marches, and mock D^hls, whicb 10 complelaly, Im- > 
raced upon the mlnistcnFof^nssi^'France, and yatphalla, dill gilh 
di their rlgilince, they nerer entpecfgd hlmofbMng engagedio any linb- 
er desigtf, while hla m o ping manners and .martial qualities rendered him 
idol of the soldiers under ^his command Denounced, at length, by the 
Una of -Westphalia to tWjUng of Prussia/who was Ihen^t Kongisberg, he 
rfBaummoned by the latfer to therofal presence to give an nctoont of hit' 
lw« a. conduct" Ptfteiring t)ow iBat ba was aSeorernd, he boldly lirew 
iff the mask* marched atlhe head of sin hundred men ont of Ileriin, under 
iretcnce of going to mantrurre, mdif one? 4reeled,lhe milliard of war 
■gainst Frame II1> was speedily reinforced, by Ihrqe hundred more, who , 
olned him Jibing tM night | the whole Inhabitants of the capital applauded 
da conduct and such was tho ferment in the garrison, lhal it was wilh the 
almost difficulty that IheSjould be presented from proceeding in a body ta 
ih llKdard. Tho cabinet of Berlin, whalerer mar hafn been Ibeir secret 
ofslics, were too ranch dreVawed by the InDuence pfNapoWm, and the Inleh 
I igenee. recently retorted of his astonishing rfclorfeTn Bariria, tp sancUon 
tSs hazardous proceeding Sehlll wit indicted for disobedience of orders, 
and ontlaJed’for pin-appearance gndLostoc^.J'iucnleln, and Scharnhwst, 
who were known td tie at the head tf the war party, senlln Ibelr resignation. 
The two former wefo brought to trial boFaemUtled , thtdr being no orldenro 
to connect tlra»n>itb ScULTa AlerpVije(l) 


"He«nmbfle„Sebill, haring collected about. lireiro hundred men. 


” '.presented himself Wfore Yflllemborg wlietn Ihcro wss known la 
'“boa considerable magazine of arms and ammonilionj llUlbewtl 


rtfuied 

which 


da^mlttaSa tty the p) Terror lie nasi more,) towards Jlagdebu^, 

, at that period, was garrhoped only by two companies of Fyeach, and 
if SYenibstlin roltlgenrs {lad be soceeeded in gllnlng possession of 


r.$s6aKSr,ja=afiSfS£: 


fOT ifrontamed Are bnndred pleces-of eranwjn and a hondred and Itwrnty , 
2,n»?d mod of arms, besides ammunition In propor. 


Ibouiiud stand of inns, besMB ammunition in pronor. u„ie.,u u,„ ----- 
!ra^.ltin* 1 <nil>IUon *ould spcedily.barq. brought thirty thoirtandfara 
of »o rslYsn ccjul, ^ ntnrarts would liaregitcn the means 


howerfr, if these rfg mile tom the glad., and retinal 
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the remains of Dornberg’s corps, which had (a Ken refuge in llicir foulnesses, 
and together, formed a hod) of disciplined men adequate to the encounter 
of the whole forces of Westphalia, which, at that period contained hardly 
two thousand lcgular soldiers, llis unfortunate direction) however, down 
the Elbe, deluded by the hope of obtaining succour from the English crui- 
sers on the coast, led him far aw ay from all assistance, and, at length, being 
pursued, though slowly, and nt a respectful distance, by a considerable botjy 
Mays* of Dutch and Westphalian troops, he threw himself into Strnlsuml, f 

of which he gained possession w ithout much resistance, the grealci part of the 
garrison ha' mg joined his standard ( 1 } t 
ills pros lie was now' at length within a renowned fortress, abundantly 
Pfennig S ( 0rC[ j ^,t| 1 prov isioiis, and communicating with the sea; the isle of ■ 
Rugen seemed to oiler a secure asylum m ease of disaster, "and he had the 
good fortune, the day after his arm at, to capture a cons o\ of sc\ en hundred 
bairels of powder on its road to Denmark. But its defences had been almost 
entirely dismantled by order of Napoleon . only twenty rust} guns were 
mounted on the ramparts, the palisades were levelled wntli (he ground , 
and the ditches, half choked up b} luxuriant -vegetation, presented hardly 
any obstacle to an enemy Still Sclull had considerable means of resistance 
alius disposal • his troops had swelled to two thousand infantry and twelve 
squadrons of cavalry, two companies had been formed of students from the 
< -universities, armed, as yet, only with pikes, and the landwehr of Pomera- 
nia, five thousand strong, might ho expected to .augment his forces, if he 
could hold out for a few' days, in order to gne them time to assemble. Where, 

, yyhere was England then? A single brig, with her pendant, would have in- 
spired such spirit into the garrison, as w ould hav e rendered them invincible : 
three thousand men, and a' few frigates, would have rendered Slralsund the 
base of an insurrection which would speedily have spread over the whole of 
northern Germany, determined the irresolution of Prussia, tin own eighty 
thousand men on Napoleon’s hue of communication, and dinciilmn ton di- 
sastrous retreat from ASjicrn to the Rhine But the English government, as 
usual, insensible to the value of lime m war, had made no prcpaiation to 
turn to good account this universal demonstration in their favour in the 
north of Germany , and, as with the Veudeans at Giandcvillc (2), in 1795, did 
not appear on the theatre till the' standards of their allies had sunk in the 
conflict .In vam all eyes were turned towards the 'ocean in vain every 
steeple was crowded with gazers, anxiously surveying with telescopes the 
..distant mam notafnendly sail appeared, not a pendant of England brought 
hope and consolation to the besieged (5). ; - 

in, defeat Deprived of the ^hoped-for succour, on winch he had mamlyie- - 

n nd dentil lied m directing his steps to the sea-coast, Sdnll did all that pru-'; , 
dence , and energy could effect lo.slrcnglhen his position Palisades were haS- 
' lily erected, the vicinity of the gates armed , barricades thrown up behind 
the breaches, -and in the streets, and the external defences put in some sort 
of order 'But, before his preparations could be completed, the 'hand ol fate 
was upon him The, French aulhonties, now, every where thoroughly alive to 
the dangers of this insurrection, made the most vigorous effoils to, crush it in 
the bud troops marched from all sides to the' neighbourhood of Slralsund , 
the Dutch and Danish soldiers w r ere united to' all the Fiencli who could he 
Jtay3r hastily- diawm together, and, on the olst May, General Gralien, 

- } r ' ' ' * - 7 

1 r 

(l) Pel in 23i31 Join ut 234 Hard. t 330, (2) Anic, n 125 

331, Ann. Ilcjr 1800, 213 * (3; Pcl.iu, 34, Hard, x. 330 , Join. 111 234. 
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»lih tli tfoniand men, commenced tbo wialL. The pwripts rn.de .(riUnt 

bol r Ute dUnuntled -wills presented huge bn. dies on .U ddo, 
throa-h w hlcTl, despite the utmost resistance,!^ unlUnts penrtnled, ud 
ibo imcrlir barrlc.de, were forced SHU ererj street w otsUMtclr rm- 
nlrd Tbb retail Vis jet doubtful, when Schlll wu- lulled, end hlihente* 

.Vnaeellon in tbe north of Cermenj * u eitlnpiMscd end, on the ante dij 
™Thlcb Gcncr.l r Or. tletf 1*^1 liSttfed the French colour. on lbe,w.lb, the 
5. Um harbour (f) Arrirtti i few hour. sooner.) 

!i( 0S ^v?ULfbren seen red, tie lnJorrecllon «prt»d over Up, whole north of 
K idSi W l«.f Iwlpiiol Such It the ralne of lime In w.r 
C ^Il 5 A!pioDS?of Briiniflct Oeis, who,. l tlfoMmeUme Hut SdUU « 

, JS^'fnSlb, had ^T(b i tnAll AuiUian force, adv*Dcc*l tut of the Bobe- 
? «*• ) mUn frontier, and ifl*de blmtelf mptcr of Ld pale anil other 

.*** !. t -_ nl 3‘ n Siiotiy, being nnable to effect a Junction, dlber mlth Schlll 
a ]l!XZZrt : by fcnperfor force,, ™ obliged to retire bj 
or Bobova, from whence, trflor IheUtUe of W.n.> 

Zi m.lio hie .11 tbe north of Gernunj, end r.ii njlh 

C * ,U f ’f'lwn on tw.nl the English crnlsen, end contejcd' with hbilKt 
XD.tetjjt.tfh 1 strong to the MUeh thorns The InumrUm wu 

^ where e^prefcd bat end, was the tmpradon whlehMt pro- 

Kbnolffop^tl^t tbo whole corn* df KellA+nin, thirty thousand 
itroW ^wblei/otherwbo .would h.re been (.lied dp i to tUittpport of lit 

tm. irlnnUe conical eldneJ *Lso tbe'w.tm of the TfelJl.Vltl 
bitwd It lusbeen .Iready mentioned TTVOufl the ArcbduVe T f r 
dmand it tbc.tie.dgrf .-corps of tlie'Auilrl.n flrtny, muslcriogln 
■ SttS' ^ Z‘,-lwo tbouaod ItrfknlJT, Ore H,„n»nd pnrdrj,- with 
*— *• , „„ ... destined to lnv.de tie Grand Ducbj of«.n.w, .1 lie 

nineiy-«ix o Charles crossed the Inn^ kniflM Archddke 

* Jolin descended from lbs CrlnlbUn monnufnt Into. bo Italian pUlm. The 
John dracenecu w, nortlon of tbe ImrwrJ.l troops to . quarto', 

on^uon^d j.™ noTmedl... Set upon U» Lane ofthe 
where their opertuon ™ J co| ,w taT0 ^ foreaen that the whale 
carap^go, *t • ™ liurle.1 .1 once, ql the lieart of tbo Awuirdif, 

force of ball, on Ibo pert of tbe Aujtrt.n c* 

S' 8 WdiUtUJ jfpontlon. end coMeqncttT» .lone were Ukefl lolo cdnel 
Wdet, H tn Hilary ppero iniired frotfi being the cafo Throogliout tW 

dertUoh the aMeeUn Tleonl *efej«l h 

whole contetf, tbe 1 "t” Ur ^ „ estitleail anti It WU cfiieOj h* 


ueb Naiweon coma romuwim r* i,', 

imt tbeOTlre pf their power Tbcj»^^ 
unm cvu.ua....-- — . ,absldi«, 10 be »ncc«rfal 1“ thc 1 ? 1 p f, *? 

hope eren *UlG'b”“ ld so fonnld.Lie.n leaden, ""'f’ Ul ^ 

state M flie^dnindj, to rewans ta the renleat. To 

rceededlSfomlng other M tor » W| „ oWlc , „metl 


UiO TfU V ia , ... 

-with cdnsnnjnlate twn 
*iih,lbe aid 


succeeded in fwotaS otbcr .J^T*** renaWlc; aomething 
eUftl UlU, earlj " mr ot 

'dioald conutcrbiUuM the jHratuos „ r 

* ^ ... -j m TTW 


womih-o 1 "' l! ~ *”'■ 

C.Vtrt it« ”> 
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arms, arid induce neutral oi semi-hostile cabinets to forget their divisions, 
and inctii the uslv of ventnung lioldlv for the cause of general freedom It ’ 
■was to attain this object that ah the military demonstrations of the cabinet of 
Vienna at that period were directed theniaich of the \rclulukd Charles 
towards Franconia and Bnreuth was intended to detcimmc the hesitation oi 
life Rhenish Confederacy, and rouse the numerous m.dccouicnts of Westpha- 
» ha, Hanover, and Casscl, into action , that of the Archduke John and Cliastcl- 
'lar, to spicad the flame of insurrection through the plains of Italy and the 
mountains of Tyrol and "\orarl berg. Not less important than'cilhcr of these, 
in its political consequences, the advance of the Archduke Ferdinand, with 
ah imposing force to "Warsaw, would, it was hojied, at once paralyse the 
strength of Saxony, the only sincere ally of NapolOon among the nati\c Gci- 
man powers, by depriving it of all aid from its Polish possessions; ofTei a 
rallying point to the uumcrous discontented m tli.il kingdom , afford an in- 
ducement to Piussia to join Uncommon cause, by securing its icar nnd hold- 
ing out the prospect of regaining its valuable Polish provinces ; nnd, at the 
same time, give Russia a decent pretext for avoiding any active part in the 
contest by the apparent necessity of providing against hostilities on her own 
frontier, a pretext, of which there was reason to hope the cabinet of St.-Pc- 
tersburg, despite the Ficnch alliance, would not he unwilling to take ad- 
vantage (-1) c ‘ 1 t 

Torpor The army, of which Ptuxer Poxivrowsra had (he direction, in the 
' Grand Duchy of Warsaw , was not equal to the encounter of so con- 

sidcrable a force as the Ausluaus now directed against lum Gieat 
lordimn.i, ‘activity, indeed, had been displavcd since the peace of Tilsit in or- 

ntul fill of J 7 7 r 1 , - r * _ - 

Vtar&m «■ gomzing an eflectivc foicc m that icccntly acquired possession of 
llie house of Saxony, and three legions of infantry, commanded by I’onia- 
lowsky, Zayonclicck, and Domhrovvskv, formed a total foicc of twenty-two 
thousand men, including nearly six thousand excellent cavalry But great 
part of these troops were newly levied, and had not vet acquired an ade- 
quate degree of military efficiency , the territory they had to guard, extend- 
ing from Danlzic to Cracow, was extensive, and the flower of the Polish troops 
were m Napoleon’s Imperial guard, or in distant hostilities in the Spanish 
Peninsula The French Emperor, moreover, reiving- on the invasion of the 
Austrian prov incc of Galhcia by the Russian. forces, had not only made no 
dispositions to support the Grand Duchy with external aid /hut retained the 
Saxons under Bernadotte for immediate support to the grand army on the 
Bohemian frontier, so. that 'Pomatow r sky found himself, with no more than 
twelve thousand disposable troops, exposed in front of Warsaw to the* •attacks 
of triple (hat numbci of enemies That lenowned leader, however, who, to 
,an ardent love of his country, 'united the most profound hatred of the stran- 
gers by whom it had been, despoiled' and military talents of no’ oidmary 
kind, matured in the "best school, that of misfortune, resolved to stand firm 
with this inconsiderable body, and without invoking or trusting to the aid 
of llie Russians, more hateful as allies than the Austrians as enemies, to rely 
on their own valour alone for the defence of the, capital He drew up his little 
- A,,rii i 9 aimy at Raszyn with considerable skill, and. for. four hours opposed 
a gallant resistance to the etVcihy , but the contest ‘was' tdo unequal, between 
•thirty thousand regular soldiers and twelve thousand. men m great part re- 
cently levied, and he was at length obliged 'to Retire, With ihe'Joss' of fife, 
hundred killed, a thousand wounded, and four pieces of cannon. Warsaw 

* z j 

(l) Tom ill 237. 238. Pel. ill, 46, 48 Thill vii,3lO _ / S - 
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ivjy now Uncovered ( end 01 Ponlatowsky found Tdtmelf enable to mo the 
> A>J -uxtenslre workl which hid been ftgtra for 111 defence, he to enm- 
lwe«j. polled, with bluer regret, to tlgoa capitulation, In ytriueofirhich 
Ittffraa permitted to eremite llte apilB, which, two daya afterward!, TO 
oetupied by the Amman lroopa(f) r ’ ’ 

Accompanied by the aeiute, itrtborlUej,and prindpil inhaMtinti 
P 7 « of ffinitw, ronlatowlty retired to tho right haul, of the Vlatolv* 
*r »ww , nd , M i. np .‘-jAltion between klodlln and Sterol, on tbeltog 
53 - m ifhe efnlutl proenied,! monrffnl appearance on the entrance of 
the Imttafihati; And In the meltncboiy coontenancea of the dtl- 
rena, might be lean bow deepreeetedro the p.'toniifeeling-wfa leh.n otwlth 
itanding alt the polIUcd Inanity of the people which had .nhyertedthdr 
Independence, BID longed for that drat of Henlnp This dhectlon of the 
ZlA, of Ponlitowaky wni-codKired with conaldenbie iklll, and had a power 

the fit* of S» camAlgn ; tit 0* Arntfifu ^d^kuk^ 
noon hi* rKrtog to Swfooy tnd abandoning the Gnnd Dnehy Ik fate; 
f.n,*d.?lhtj conUnnaoce of the rolbh troopa In the centre of that eouniry, 
C^ncKl” de?^mlnaUon In defend fo the last extremity >11 kept allre 
, -am - tnhihltinlJ, hy tho aanrenee which it held not that they 
‘K, tednSrted •ftiltat care of rontflmreky wafln pnt there two 
wpuldn flr(rr , VM |„ a r npeetib!o''postnreTf defence -end harjng done re, 
‘iXldlr 1 bflhedbeclltma of harden, left the enemy In poafeaalon Sf tlm 
rental red thrtS-feertta of tho tenitory of IheCrand Dnehy, and threw him 
relf opon tho right bin* ef the VtAole, remounting ttatttream lewmlrGal- 
K " CL.her prince Caltllrin at the head of twenty thomand luxlltay nua- 
™25w^hmdlng hlf itepa Meanwhile the t Arebdnkp Ferdinand 
raSdly defended. tlm left bank, and In tho rofddle of Slay^ppeared 
.' before Thorn In tlm eoorre -of thla movement, Ponlatnwaky ob- 
1 InleDIgencd Uigt aft Auitrian dlnaton had ereu^l ever to the right 
0. baikVtilhe Vistula, indjif unsupported at Wlrnwek in front of 
cL napldty eoneeitrntln* ainpWor face, he .nddenly attacked the 

routed him, and made fifteen bandied firtrenen Thoi thn oppoilng 
™w’malorily paired and crossed each othef Ponlllowsky, relying odtho 
Bnolana, menaced Callleta and the Andrian prprineta, whUo 
aopireHoIttiennrerenb Vistula, ralred thn alandii’d of tnaot 

“?X S and threatened Dknlilc Itself (2) 

‘An treat occarred Id the count of thb expedUion of the Arch 
Anto FenliDatuTalight troopi *cro« the VUtak, attended In tho 
' S 1 - rnd Important eonseqoenca than any other in tho PoIKh 

JSST ^TTpurSing the Anatrkhson thermit Qanh of tb* rlrer, 
"V, flTfTifti by Poloi with dei pitcher frfrn ntmian general 
* Hr with lik JlfWon » l lho ArchdaVe in which 

,J m on hk victory "kt Itafiyii,' «id capture of U.rww, 
he con BJJ ta, V fnr ]a. ulterior *utcr<», «nd breattied a with that lie mkbt 
erpr»ied hope^ Xuiirian rjpl« Tlik letter was Immediately for-* 

joon Join hk tnm r0C< H\cd ItatSebfrnbrnnn in tho end of iky Ho 

•frarded toNapoWo ? dl^ornw, and tranimilted tlielettrr without 
wa< highly ^mpanfod a permllTlory demand for in expk- 

dday to& -Tctcnt oTp to male errry reparation la tlrrir 

Wir ^r *CorlcVS r * lcUcf1 '* 1 ^ WrOWfJ ’ 1,6 blnwelf re-ealldl ffam Ills 

. Til LL 11, II n* rt )») 111 Urn. 
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command, while CnotMCnrrr, mdc-ile-camp to Alexander, who was the 
military charge d’affaires foi the Czar at the head-quarters of the French Em- 
peror, exerted all his skill to remote the imfntouinblc impression producc'd 
by this unlucky disedvery Napoleon, who, uftci the battle of Aspem, had no 
need of another pow erful enemy on Ins hands, feigned to be satisfied, and the 
approach of the Russian tioops to the theatre of war soon after, caused the 
aflairto be hushed up, but the impression made on bis mindw as never effaced, 
lie saw that the ascendant of Tilsit was at an end, and frequently repeated to 
those in Ins immediate confidence, “ I see that after all I must make war on 
Alexander (1) ” 

fwton"'* 0 ' The ntosl important political effect, however, Which flowed from 
ltctv-ccn the battle of Aspern was the commencement of a secret negolia- 
rrwsia nnd tion betw ecu Austria and Prussia, wlnch ; though from the tardiness 
of England unsuccessful at thatjuncture, was not without its effect m future 
limes, and showed that the ancient jealousies which had wrought such won- 
ders for French supremacy, w'ere fast giving way under the pressure of com- 
mon danger 

particulars Even before that great event, a vague correspondence' had been 1 
gr«! pr0 kept up between the two courts, and in consequence of distant 
overtures transmitted first through the Count deGoltz, and subsequently the 
Prince of Orange, Colonel Steigenstesch bad been 'sent by the cabinet of 
Vienna to Konigsberg, wdicre the King of Prussia then was, with a letter 
from the Emperor of Austria, m which he earnestly muted that monarch to 
declare openly for tile common cause, and enter upon a. concerted pldn of 
j.me a military operations Early in June, the Emperor of Austria, in 
reply to a letter of the King of Prussia, wiole to the cabinet of Berlin, an- 
nouncing that “ the hearer w r as authorized to regulate the proportions of the 
forces to be employed on both sides, and the other arrangements not less 
salutary than indispensable for the security of the tw r o stales, m conformity 
wuth the overtures made by Count dc Goltz ” The proposals of Colonel 
Steigenstesch were, that as the war m which they w r cre now engaged w r as of 
such a kind as to decide for et er the fate of the respective monarchies, they 
should mutually support each other by their w r hole forces , that the general 
- directions of -tlie campaign should be intrusted to the Imperial generalis- 
simo, that they should mutually engage not to conclude a separate negotia- 
tion *, and that the peace to be ultimately concluded should embrace not only 
.their owm but the interests of the adjoining states These propositions were 
warmly supported by Scliarnborst and Bluclier, and tbe whole wair or 
patriotic party in the Prussian dominions. The former offered, in a fort- 
night’s trme, to liave fifty, m a month, a hundred and twenty thousand 
disciplined soldiers under arms he assured the King of secret intelligences 
which w r ould secure for him, on the first signal of hostilities, Magdeburg and 

% * c 

( 1 ) Saw iv 92,93 Tel m, 71 , 72 Thib vn not courage openly lo set out Outlier TliatthcEm 
310 peror Alexander’' should not come to my assistance, 

Conversing with Savary on this subject at Ebcrs- is conceivable,, Tint that he should permit Warsaw 
dorf, who was, in a peculiar manner, admitted lo tobotnken in presence almost of liis army, is indeed 
his lumost thoughts from having been formerly hardly credible , it is plain that I can no longer rec- 
amliassador nt St Petersburg^ lie said, “ 1 was per kon on an nllianco in that quarter Perhaps ho thinks 
fectl) in tho right not to trust to such allies W hat he does mo a great favour by not declaring war , bj 
worse could base happened if I bad not made peace inyfailh, if 1 bid entertained anydoubt on that 
with Ihe Russians’ What ha\e I gained by their subject before engaging in the affaire of Spain, I 
alliance’ It is more than probable that thej would sboujil have cared very little Tor the part which he 
have declared openly agamst me, if a remnant of took And jet, after all, they will probably say 
regard to the faith of treaties had not prevented -that I am wanting to my engagements, and cannot 
them We must not deceivo oursehes , the) have remain at peace ” — SxVink, iv 92,93 
all fixed a rendezvous on my tomb , but they hive - ' .. 
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j fevenl other Important fortresses , and jtrongljlapported the Jastlee of Count 
SUdloh’s opinion, to Wotriy expressed io hJJ despatch (1), that the fate of 
/IYn«la -wnsftnscparably wout>d np wllh that of Austria, an& that the two 
monarchies must tland or fall together ^ - 

* TT 4 * - On this Offeajlon, the cupidity and oxorhitani d opa n d s of (h ePrus- 

*+?***« f «i*n cabinet again marred" the prospecf of an European alliance, 
Mb «. «nd prolonged, forfocrr years longey, (be chardi and misery of their 
“‘‘g* eonqtry Still dinging to the IdeA that riefory must be dearly pro- 


nounced b^fifte tbey-deelared ihemsclres, and tjjat they might turn to some 
■good -account the dangers and dUlretsMpf Atfstria.lbe Pnujian Gorernment 


■a IUU uaujuj nuu UlOU^I AIOUU.IUD H U»I|U UU T CTU W C 11 1 

rcplldd, that thoyjhad erery disposition to asriitlAu stria but that .they were 
rib ‘want alike of nrrfls} ammnnllion, and money' 1 that they co6ld not late a 


part In (he contest tUJ tbe^ewl of Russia in rcgaftl Xo it were known f and 
a that dieypomt bare the guarantee oft treaty for thqinlentionl of Austria, in. 


the c^cut of mceeas, befortfthey^took a place by "her side to the euroy M T 
the Imperial goTernment, howeTer,pt was Insinuated that “ a great^stro'ko 
would determine the Irresolutions 6f the cab/net of Berlin "butihalTin 
iliat orent, they would expect not frtercly the restoration of all tho TrusJtf n 


pfovihees of Poland, hot also life AkslrlaAtf /Aura in tAe partition Anspeeh, f 
Barenltf; a part of baktfny, abej virions lesser province*, ceded at different 1 
. limes to France or ‘other -poWeri It was, of^roursc, beyond Colonel Steigens- 
fMescH’s j<ow J ef* 1 to*fccede to Acfi extrar*gant demands they were referredj v 
wltifliie proposal for* separate treaty, to the cabinet of Vienna f and mean- v * 
• while, the-rfegotiaffon* notwithstanding ah thg care of those en < 
gaged )n It, to a certain degree transpired (2 ft a* Joint mptlsltldn wai made 1 


coaid be established In any other eJunbeJ, of which (he filng of Pniysit still 
held out the prospect, Ihcbattleljf Wagrtm bad taken place, and A o Stria, be- 
ad on al) -aides, and inuappofted bjrany continental power, was driven to a 
separate aeAom&ijdaUon (Z) ( ■*, 

Affairs wore a menacing aspect for the Interests of KapolAoti in 
mohs distant parts of hb vast dominions England, seeming t6 rbo 
In jTlgUhr and resources ii the chntest tSjranqed, was making her 
giant strength be fcltlntoore than one quarter of Europe. Wellington had 
again landed In Portugal j^he consternation produced by (he Corunna re- 
treat had passed away Ind SonIt,jJgfeaied op die banks of the Douro bad 
with difficulty escaped from the norfh of Lniilanla by the fcicrlQce of all Tib 
artillery and baggage The Spanish armies were again assembling in tho son in 
of CastlJe large forct£wex8 eollecUng In the plains ofLalUnehij and every 
thing indicated that, ertlong, a formidable demonstration against the Spanish 
capital would bo made by the united EnjjiJsh and Peninsular forces A consi- 
derable expedition was preparing in the harbour* of Sicily to transport a 
large body of English and SIdUan troops into the sootli ofllaly, where it was 
*•? i . well known tbeir"prese»co would speedily prod nee a general Ins or 
reel Ion* which was the more to bedreaded, notwithstanding the wrU-known 

Imbecility of the Julians In mllJUry operations tbat4hr recent annexation 
of tho whole Ecclesiastical SUtcs to the French empire bad aroused asmlpht 
bare been expected, Ibe most Vehement hostility otrthc part of «!w Roman 
•" *- s * “** 


nWrilw • | wV. Uni 

• soar hi r 
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see and its numerous adherents in the Italian stales, while General Miolhs, 
the Fi.ench goiernor of Rome, had so small a force at his command that it 
nould be compelled, m all probability, to }ield to the first summons of the 
Anglo-Sicilian forces Lastly, the English, not content with their exertions 
m other quarters, were, it was well Known, picpanng an expedition of un- 
precedented magnitude m the harbours of the Channel fame had magnified 
' to a hundred thousand armed men and forty sail of the line the forces to be 
employed on the occasion, the Scheldt, the Elbe, tbe Seine itself, were alter- 
nately assigned as tbe probable designation of tins gigantic armament, and 
Napoleon, willi all bis resources, was loo clear-sigbted not to perceive that he 
might erelong be t o\ei matched bj tbe strength of a more formidable confe- 
deracy than he had yet encountered ; that the English standards would soon 
rouse the might of northern Germany into mortal hostility ; and that a second 
reverse on the shores of the Danube,' wmuld at once dissoh e Ins splendid do- 
minion, and bring the forces of Europe m appalling strength to tbe banks of 
the Rhine (1) 

situation The impression produced over the continent by the battle of As- 
:Wr P crn ""as immense it dissipated m a great degree tbe charm of 
after the 1 Napoleon’s invincibility , and, more e\cn than the battle of Eylau, 
battle of diffused a general hope that tbe miseries of foreign domination were 

Aspern , ° - < 1 , , - ° , . 

Duke or - approaching their termination, and that a second vicloiy ovcr the 
* takes* Dres remains of the French army, now' shut up in the island of Lobau, 
Jf0 would at once restore fi ccdom to an injured world While the Eng- 
lish nation abandoned themselves to transports of joy Hi the prospects winch 
were thus dawning upon Europe, actne endeavours w T ere made by Austria 
‘to turn to the best account the extraordinary prosperous change which bad 
taken place m their fortunes 'Not discouraged by the failure of former at- 
tempts torouse the north Of Germany, the Duke of Brunswick Ocls again ad- 
vanced from Ziltau, at the head of his gallant band of volunteers, towards 
June i 'Westphalia , w'hile a considerable body of imperial landw'ebr from 
Bohemia, under General Amende, imaded Saxony, and another, under Radi- 
vojivich, five thousand strong, overran Franconia and penetrated to Bareulh 
The forces of that kingdom, chiefly drawn under Bcrnadotle to the banks of 
the Danube, w r ere in no condition to oppose this irruption, and the royal 
family, flying from their dominions, took refuge m France Dresden and- 
Leipsic were occupiecLby the Austrian troops, Bareulh and Bamberg fell m- 
juneu to their'hands, insurrections spicad overall Franconia and Swa- 
bia', symptoms of disaffection were breaking out m Saxony and Westphalia, 
and a chain of Austrian posts, extending from the Elbe, by Nuremberg and 
Stockash, to the mountains of Tyrol, entirely cut off the communication be- 
june 32 tw'ecn France and the grand army Meanwhile, the most energetic 
appeals w r ere every where made by the Austrian commanders to the people 
of their own and all the adjoining countries (2), to take up aims , while Na- 


1 ^|) See cliajj lvn and lvm infra, where these 
events are narrated' 

( 2 )* l Gcrmansl 'said the DukcofBrunsvviok,‘ , wllI 
yon roiitmne to combat Germans? Will yon, vv linso 
mothers, wises, und sisters liavo been outraged by 
- the 1 rcnch 6hcd jour blood in their defence ? It is 
yonr brothers who now in coke j on — come to break 
vour fetters — to avenge the liberty of Germany I 
To arms I then, Hessians, Prassians, Brunswlckers, 
Hanoverians I all who bear the honourable name of 
Germans, unde for the dchveranco of yonr father 
land, to wipe awaj its shamoand avenge its wrongs 
RiSe to deliver yonr country from n disgraceful 


yoke, under which it has so long groaned The day 
of its emancipation has arrned none more favour- 
able cun cvi r he desired “ Aspern," said Gene- 
ral Radivojmcli, who had penetrated into Franco- 
nia, nnd occupied Barcutli with fivo thousand men 
from Egra, in Bohemia, “ Aspern has destrojed 
tlie innncibilitj of Napoleon ! A^ra yourselves for 
the cause of hbcrtv, of justice, of A ns' rin, to deliver 
Europo and llie'fiumnn race ’ — “ You combat," 
said Noditz, one of the chiefs of tho TageiidbuDd, 
to the Prussians of Barcuth', •* in order to restore 
yonr country to your beloved Ring ” The Duke of 
Brunswick's Volunteers akorc a light bluo uniform. 
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poli'oR) weakened by a dbastroui battle on the bank* of tji© Danabe f eonld 
maintain himself only by t concentration of all bis forces pn tier the walls erf^ 
Tirana (i) , , 

i r ^ '* r f + r< f 

I wtli • imkVirml raj tWb cWki, lk* kmiti *1 kli (oOmwl, lk»l tWr to* 

to l*dlr*U tk* m*rUl bomflkj t* wkick tk«y k*T* 6*tit M* %n la Ui wrtd rf Ut Tmua of 
f npiKd, from tlwM thcr ni tr»l Ik* ww ot 0« r—«y «ft*T Ik* fc*td* ft ft mm | f ju»i J 

tk* Iw *JVmw*»» 4l*tt»- kU iu*di[-d wftk dr»*tl**« c**ld<-*n *3 

f»Jik*d fr*** tkr prime*, k > rtr^* wk*r« ■fl'rici* ft’otptiTU Ibkrvn' **tb*itrJ 1* M My ftr 
TH f rt »Ut o*J_T by miD ntai** ikrlr UM. EafUsd, **d IlrrJ. *1 «■ ikiD »r* fc tk* to 

Tk* I>»k» klmtT wa* u ilwj. 4r»rwH *« rj ot l^ik tker r»iWi k tk. bn* kkoJ *f fn« *a 
3Jy fofltmm k* U*ml ikri fut- dry* Wit tk fiaU *f ft Knlu — J»t Hummi, t MX 
, iWn oo tk* fro* mfat*m l tUi f»t I*'- Wf WFntr h- J4, t7 
n km* r»jrLUl ^u*lirt*», ^»rj to tk* ho oirct *4 » (l) td. I 1 1 .U, M. Hird. x. ttx U I 

J fcW*fifwt*4n* c f p f r *M« kmyfcnty ww _ i" * 
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CHAPTER LYI. 


CAMPAIGN OF VAGRAM. 


ARGUMENT. 

t 

Views and Policy of Napolion at this juncture— Torces lie had assembled in the Island of 
Lohau— Forces. and 'Views of the Archduke Charles, at the same period— Napoldon’s 
Projects for passing Die Riser— Prodigious Works executed in the Island of Loban, by tho 
French Emperor— Hidden real Designs of Napoidon ns to the fomt of Passage— Defensive 
Preparations of the Austrians — Measures of Napoleon to clear his Rear and Tlanhs — Tho 
Austrians are checked in their Attempt to Torcc a Passage at I’rcshurg— Retreat of tho 
Archduke John toRaah, and Position he lookup there— Battle of Ilnab— Varied Success, 
hut final Victory of the Viceroy— Defeat and Losses ol IhO Austrians— Siege and Capture 
of Raab— Operations of Marmont and Macdonald in Illyria, Carinthia,nnd Carniola— Extra- 
ordinary Difficulties which they encountered— Operations of Giulny in Carniola, Carinlina, 
and Styria— Attack on Brousierre near Gratz— Junction of Eugdne to the Grand Army, 
and Re-occupation of Croatia by tho Austrians— Operations in Poland, and Successes of 
the Polish Detachments at Sandomir and Znmosc— Re-capture of Warsaw by the Poles, and 
Retreat of the Archduke Ferdinand— Concluding Operations of the Campaign in Poland — 
Extraordinary Concentration of thc.French Force in the Island of Lobait — Force and 
Disposition of the Austrian Army— False Preparations for a Passage in front of Aspcrn— 
Extraordinary Passage of (ho Danube by Napoleon— Vast Advantages gained by this mait- 
muvre 16 the French— Retreat of the Austrians to the Position of Wagram— Its description 
—Advance of the Trench over tho Marchfield— Their Unsuccessful Attack on the Plateau 
' of Wagram— Position and Plan of Napoldon for the Jlaltio on tho following day— The Arch- 
duke resolves to assume tho Offensive— His Plan of Attack— Commencement of the Battle 
of AVagram—Dcfcat of Massdna in the Centre— Napoldon’s Measures to Arrest the Disorder 
—Splendid Progress of the Austrian Right towards Esshng— Success of Davoust againsttho 
Austrian Left Wing— Neusiedcl is taken, and llio Austrian Left Wing driv cn back— Grand 
Attack by Napoldon from tho Centro— Decisive Advance of Macdonald in that Quarter- 
Measures of Napoldon to Support that Attac! —Retreat of the Archduke, and Bloody En- 
counters m the course of it— Tardy approach of the Archduke John— Vital Importance of 
his Co-operation— Results of the Baltic— Loss of the Baltic was- owing to the Archduke 
John’s neglect of Orders— Napoleon visits the Field or Battle, and makes Macdonald a Mar- 
shal-Appointment of Oudinot also a Marshal— Disgrace of Bornadolte — The. Austrians 
retire toward Bohemia— Retreat of the Archduke to Znnym, anil Ids Position there— Combat 
of Znaym— Advance of Marmont, and Conclusion or the Army’s Retreats to Znaym— Motives 
. which led the Austrians to (Ins Step— Arguments for and against the Amnesties, at tho 
Trench Headquarters— Limits assigned to the two Armies by the Amnesties— Hesitation of 
the Emperor of Austria to sign it, which is only done on tho 18th — Heavy Contribution 
levied on tho ImpcrialDominions— Comparison of Wagram, Cnnnro, and Waterloo -Reduc- 
tions on the Campaign, and its glorious character to Austria — Proof thereby afforded of the 
Practical goodness of the Austrian Government— Causes of llio extraordinary Public Virtue 
exhibited by Austria at Ibis time-^Rcmarkablc Contrast afterwards exhibited by Franco- 
Elevation of the Austrian Character from past Calamities, 

° n r d ® 0Tn military and political position of Napoldon was now full 
knpoicon nt 0 f peril , and it was obvious to all llio world, that a single false step, 
ture one additional defeat, would expose him to certain rum But it was 
precisely in such circumstances that his genius shone forth with the brightest • 
lustre, and that he was most likely by a sudden blow to reinstate Ins affairs, 
and overturn all the calculations of his enemies No man ever saw so clearly 
where was the decisive point of the campaign, or so firmly made up his mind 
to relinquish all minor advantages, m order to accumulate Ins forces upon 
that vital quarter where defeat to ins antagonists would prove certain rum 
In doing so, he followed the natural bent of his genius, which was never in- 
clined to owe to combination what could he effected by audacity ; hut he was 
powerfully aided by the despotic nature of the authority whic ded, 
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*dd tbe irresponsible character of the command with which ho was inrestedf 
for many other generals might have seen equally clearly the policy of con- 
centrating all their atrength for a blow at their adverfary’i heart, without 
powesjlng either tho power to effect such a concentration, or tbe Indcpend f 
eneeofothcrjneceasarjtofneTrrlii’respo&sibjlliy In the preset] Hnstance, ho 
ot once that tho rltal poinf of the war waste lie foam! and^r (ho walls of 
^ Vienna | and that H he fcould iactccil In defeating tho Archduke Charles on 
tlie plain of the klarchCeld he nped not disquiet himself dlheT about the tie 
, torics of tho Tyrolese In their Alptno rallcys, the InsurTeetlo’n of tbe Germans 
on the banks of the Elbe, or theti/jlatit tbnndcVrof the English on tbe aborts 
of iheScheldL Fixing all Ills a l ten lion, therefore, -upon IhgTrstoralloD of his 
bridges, the concentration of his forces, oqd ibo be-anlmaling of bis aoldlcra 
In live centre ho gaTe himself iittlo disquiet abont the lardy movements of 
ibe coalition* In the vail circumference of hoatlblles pand wrote to bis lleo- 
tenants only to keep <Jpen the commonkailohs of tho grand anny with the 
Tlbine, and lie woold toon Ond tho means of dissipating tbe host of enemies 
who wero accumulating round bb extremities ( J ) 
r r mr ^ l ’j \\ The foVco,wUeb ^emalnW at tho ^disposal of the French Emperor, 
tw uiujororen after tbe very kenons losses of the ba\tlq of Aapyrn, was still 
>• immense Tbe ch asm* produced by that disastrous cngagcnjco l had 

been more than supplied by •the'n’pportone arrival of Eugene s anny at tbe 
Imperial headquarters while the corresponding forces of the Arehdnlo John 
were, for tho time ot least, lost to the Austrian generals by tho eccentric re- 
treat of that -prince to th<5 Hungarian plalnr, instead *bf obeying lib Instruc- 
tions tuid menacing thfc French communications from the Tyrolese moun- 
tain* (SJ From the OTnMcmttaleorrespoiKtence of hapoldou with Bcrthler at X 
this period, yrhlcli has since been published, In appears that. In tho begin- 
ning of Juna, J the grand army numbered, present with tbe eagles, no less 
than one hundred and ten thousand lofintry, and twenty four thousand 
horse, with fonr hundred pieces of cannon j In «U„at least a hundred and 
fifty tlionsand combatants This was Independent of tho corps of Mannont in 
Bafmalia^of \andaramo In frkefon in the rear towards Bavaria, of Lcfehrre 
in Tyrtd, and of ilscdonald In Styria After making every dednetion for tho 
portions of these different corps which might be requisite to keep opon tho 
rear,and maintain eOromanieaikms, at least fifty thousand men might bo 
ordered up to anpport the army; *hd thus, after deducting for the sick and 
absent,* hundred and eighty thonsand'mrn could bo assembled In a month a 
time under the walls of Vienna, of whord thirty thousand were cavalry, w fth 
six hundred pieces of cannon a greater force , if the quality and equipment 
of tho troops b taken Into consideration than liad ever In the world before 
been assembled In a single battle Nor was this all Immediately In their 
rear tlioy bad a fortified capital amply stored with provisions and contain 
Ing abundant supplies of all sorti for tbe usq of the army j ami tho great ar 
sentl of tlw Austrian monarchy, overflowing wfrb artillery arms, amtnanf- 
f tlon, pontoons, and every species of equipment that could be ‘desired for the 
most extensive military operaUons]3) 
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Forcfs and The inhabitants of the other countries of Europe, electrified by the 
Archduke' 1 '* intelligence of the battle of Aspci n,' and the retical of the Ficnch 
caries at ar my into the island of Loban, entertained the most sanguine hopes 
juncture that they would immediately be assailed there bj the iictoiious 
Ausluans, and either drnen to the right bank of the Danube, and forced to 
evacuate the capital, or compelled to lay down tlicir arms m that crowded 
and untenable position. Possibly, if the Archduke Charles had been aware of 
the magnitude of the losses which the French army had sustained, and the 
almost total exhaustion of then ammunition, he might, on the day after the 
battle, have made good a descent upon the island, and aclnei ed the most glo- 
rious success Such an enterprise, how e\ ci, w'ould at best ha\e been attend- 
ed with considerable hazard; for, although the French actually in the island 
the morning after the battle did not’ exceed fort} thousand men, } el an equal 
force was under the command of Davousl on the right bankaiound Vienna, 
and thirty thousand mote under Vandanime and Bernadotte were only a few 
marches in the rear from St -Pollen to Lmlz On the other hand, the Impe- 
rialists, exhausted by the fatigues of a battle of two days’ duration of unex- 
ampled seventy, and weakened by the loss of near twenty -fi\e thousand 
killed and wounded lntliestrife, weretoo happy to have escaped without des- 
truction fiom so dicadfula contest, to think of immediately recommencing 
active "operations. Theforce at the command of the Archduke, though rapid- 
ly augmenting, was not at first, after the battle, -very considciable, Fifty 
thousand of the warriors w ho had borne a pai t in the glorious strife, alone 
remained unhurt; Kollowralh might soon bring up twenty thousand more 
fiomLmtz, and, when the fatal detour of the Archduke John was completed, 
lie, it was hoped, would be able to add thirty thousand veteran troopsfrom 
the'IIungarian plains Thus a hundred thousand regular troops, of vvhich 
about twenty thousand w ere cavalry, might be reckoned on for the decisive 
battle which was to decide the fate of the monarchy, and, as this force would 
probably be swelled by fifty thousand landwchr, or reserves from the eastern 
and northern provinces of the monarchy before the end of June, the forces on 
the opposite sides' weie not materially different, 'so far as numerical slienglh 
Avent, and the supeuor number of rcgulai and \clcran soldiers m the French 
ranks might be considered as compensated by the advantage which IheGeiman 
host derived from the homogeneous quality of its troops, the animation with 
which they w erC inspired m behalf of their country, and the enthusiasm w Inch 
they generally fell at the glorious lesull of the late memorable battle m which 
they had been engaged (f) , , ’ 

Napoldon 5 While remaining m a state of apparent inactivity at Schoenbruun, 
crowing Napoleon’s attention was chiefly directed to three objects , first, to 
Danube convert the island of Lobau into a vast fortress, rendered im- 
pregnable to attack by a plentiful array of heavy artillery, and connected 
with the riglilhank by strong bridges, from whence he might at an} moment 
issue forth to attack the Aichduke Charles, and at the same lime, find a 
secure lefuge in case_of disastei .Next, Jo secure and keep open bis com- 
munication wuth the, Rhine, by means of a chain of posts, occupied by strong 
detachments, and a skilful disposition of the troops of the Rhenish con- 
federacy, undei Lefebvrc, Bernadotte, and Vandamme, all along the menaced 
districts in the valley of the Danube Lastly,, to clear his right flank of the 
enemy, drive the Archduke John still fuithcr into the Ilungaiian plains and 
throw back upon the left flank the corps which the Aus]r> ,T enerahss»^' 
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w« pushing forward to epdetroirr to open np a communication with the 
Italian army To accomplish these Tarions objects, howeVer, and at the same 
time retain a mffident number of Iroopa at headqaarters to keep the great 
and rapldjyjncrotsing army of the Archduke Charles in check, required an 
Immense accumulation of forces. Erery r eJTort, therefore, wis made to 
strengthen the grand army t Warm on t reed red order* lo hasten his march 
from Dalmatia with his wtjoln corps; llacdonald, with bis nnmirou j dlrWcms 
of the Italian army, was directed to ad ranee from Slyrto, abd the most pressing 
^Instructions were sent to thd rear to order op prery man and horse which 
conld lie spared from the depots and garrisons in the Interior, to the head- 
quarters of the grand army (f) ^ ^ 

H 11x0 ,rorla in the island of LoWn were of tho most gigantic 

- description, and f till remajn an enduring monument pf the great 

w-kj designs erf the EmperofNapofoon H aDd the persererlng energy and 

g^r^atill of htt engineers; Kercr, glnce tho day* of the Romans, had 
works so vast been erpeted hi tho field in presence of the enemy Three solid 
bridges connected the Island of Loban -with the right bank of the Danube; 
and, in addition to this, a fourth which ran across ell the islands from shore 
to shore, orer an extent of two* hundred and forty fathoms 0 The moat 
extraordinary pains were taken to render tbi| bndgfr jtecare against the 
misfortune which had befallen the last Immediately abore the bridge of m 
V boats, was one op piles Which aerred as a barrier both againsttbe riolence of 
the current, and the machinations of the enemy gnd dose adjoining lo if on 
m t the other side, jjne on pontoons, which alfo cdntribnted th* the strength of £ 
’the whole, and serred as an additional line of paasage for the eolomni of 
Infantry and^ht chariots Both extremities of these bridges were ford fled 
Jjy strong'W/ea-de-fwn/ that on the northern extremity, where i| was exposed * 
'‘to tbh attacks of the enemy, soon, became a completo fortress, with rampart, 
wet ditches, rarellnSjUnd lunettes, armed with eighty pieces of heary cannon, 
drawn from the arsenal of Vienna. ; /J1 the prominent points of the Inter- 
mediate islands were ilso fortified and mounted with artillery, and boats 
collected and manned with marines brought frpm Drepthy the pro ri dent 
, foresight of the Emperor, before the opening of lhe v campaIgp f -to he In 
readiness lo Intercept and tnra aside any Gre-iblps or loaded barks that might 
be directed against It by tlm enemy The Emperor was Indefatigable in u 
urging forward these Important operations; erery day, for th$ flrstfortnight, «-* 
fio was fu jjc feert in the blind ef Lshea, anlcnttlag the men awr«W>rAsfff, 
with ihe engineers directing tho works and such was the ylgour *bleli his j "* 
* presence and exertions insphed ln7o his followers, IhaL in a fortnight, after 
.the battle of Aspern, the works were beyond the reach of ihe.enemy’i attack, 
and In a month Ibey were entirely finished (2) * 
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nwdon r«i Immense as these preparations w ere, it was not to them that the 
tu?im or Emperor alone trusted for the grand operation of crossing the 
roror'as to m cr . He w as -well aware that such gigantic w orks w ouid speedily 
passage fix the attention of the enemy ; and he daily beheld rising before 
bis ejes, vast mlrcnchments running through Esshng and En/crsdorf, by 
which the Austrians hoped to bar the entrance to the Marchficld from the 
bridge, aud confine the enemy within the fortifications they had consli ucled. 
Like the vast armament of armed gun-boats, collected m ISOo, on the shores 
of the Channel, these great operations w ere intended onl) to mask Ins hidden 
designs, and couceal from the enemy the real point of attack. "While these 
prodigious bridges and foitifications attracted all the attention of the 
Austrians, to the anticipated passage m front of Esshng, there w ere secretly 
collected m one of the narrow channels behind the Island of Lobau, in a 
situation entirely concealed from the enemy, the materials for three other 
bridges o\cr the narrow arm of the rner which sepaiatcd that island from 
the noithern bank, and which were so constructed that they could be 
transported and put together with extraordinary cclcntj One of these 
bridges w T as composed of a single piece, sixty fathoms m length ; the second, 
of- the materials of the old bridge which had given way on the 22d May, 
reconstructed w ltb more skill ; the third, of boats and pontoons drawn from 
the arsenal of Vienna The first of these bridges was justly considered so 
wonderful a piece of art, that a model of it is still preserved m Pans in the 
• hall of the Conservatory of Objects of Art The intention of the Emperor w as, 
that these bridges should lie thrown across the arm of , the Danube which 
separates Lobau from the opposite shore, considerably further down than the 
greats bridge m front of Esshng, and in such a situation as to take all the 
Austnan defence m rear Thus the three fixed bridges from the southern 
bank to the island of Lobau, secured the passage of the troops and artillery 
into that important station, the great bridge from thence to the 1clc-dc-pont , 
on the northern bank, attracted all the attention of the enemy to that point 
while the movable bridges, prepared in secret in the channels behind, were 
, calculated to tlirow r the tioops speedily across, m a situation where they were 
not expected, andwbeic they would find lliemschcs in the rear of the whole 
Austrian intrenchmenis To cover the latter design, and at the same time 
distract the attention of the enemy, preparations as if for a passage were made 
both at Nussdorf and Spitz, on the uppei pait of the river above the islands; 
while" the whole semicircular shore of the island of Lobau, fronting the 
northern bank, was lined wuth heavy artillery, drawm from the arsenal, of 
Vienna, and a hundred and tw'enty pieces of cannon, disposed on every 
headland along the wade circumference, w r ere prepared to cover the formation 
of the new bridges, and bewilder the Imperialists by their wade-extended 
fire(l). 

Defensive "While Napoldon w r as engaged in these great undertakings, the 

orX™ 110 "’ Austrians on their part were not idle Directly opposite to the end 

Austrian of the mam’bndge, w r here the attack was anticipated, theAich- 
duke Charles erected a vast line of mtrenehments, which running from As- 
pern across the former field of battle, and through Essling, terminated m 
,the banks of the Danube at Enzersdorf These immense w r oiks, consisting 
of field redoubts and laVelins, united by a cui tain, w ere strengthened by 4 
palisades all along their fiont, and armed walh a hundred and fifty pieces of 
heavy artillery. The bulk of the Austrian ai my w r as stationed about a league 

(1) Sav. IV. 89. Tel, iv, 79 , 83 , Stat. 810; [210/1 * 
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In tho rear nlong lie course of the Utile Wlm, the rinjsbaeh, which pro-- 1 
Yidfrf Filer for the prodigious multitude. Tranquil, behind bh formidable 
bilronehmcntl, the Archduke quletl) twilled Iho count of mil, while his 
•rmy hourly received aetesilonsof strength, ind Improved indiscipline ind^ 
iffijency" The veterans recovered from iheir CUpies, burnished their inns, 
end instrnclcd^tbe young eoldlen, wbo eere dally Cocking to the ' 
tho rudltncoti of the mfllury srt the chasms In the aralry end srtlUery 
T ere tilled tip by mtmerons supplies from Hungery e D d Trawyjnnl* *1*™ 
rest nubhcestabUshments for the breeding of horses V 1 

P, , . .^rfoelioofllt the Founded In grett nnmbcn rejoined their 

rinks 8 lhe artillery wore logmen ted to > degree hitherto nnlieard-ofln Fir i 
t tJara the end of June, ■ hundred iod forty tbonsiod men" of whom 
f^^otSodrare. ipUrndld raralry, Flth raven hundred pieces of 
!* iTnoao wero (L^mbled round the Austrian »UiKUni«, all animated by their 
' £S£ o degree of .pint ind enthuslem never before wllneaed 

mr The CtS'om if the respective pertleJ required tbit the pri^P*} 

* attention of tho French should be toreed tff the pretemUon of 
S remmnnleiUonl deir Flth the Ilhlne, eotf the Ccmunt tor 
, -l.^gre ^Tthdr connexion with t|io eutent'provioceseif the empire, 

c^the milruenipee of b werellW untouched, and ihogreol irrdt- 

"bere -be “S. vra. dilly ,cq%fc E » more complete 

„lent^.lW theU bapoWon Issued Iho moil pressing order! to; 

cooiisteuey For u p n u tbcforceicflbeUntederalion which 

4 -KS raid to the llhloe, ind, neglecting HI minor 
U,ey eould is*™™ “1 B ‘ vilil line of communl 

^ aneceodcd by Juno, f.s 

ration Fbllo KeUerm ^ ^ .eeamoUtlon of in IdiposJog force, 

^ cd ,0 H i„Cot the nnn? of obSerraUJn of Iho Elbe, it FrapUort, 
under the denomination os r three Ural nepcaitlons it Mreolh and 

■« lHr ” hTreK ^'^^ere obeyed rarly In 

‘•b bnremberg noeonll iod Saxony on tho one aide, «hllo 

July, Jdhe' ddlfuclion of Scblirs corps from domestic dinger, r 
Jerome, roltoed by 1^ d t( „ DuVe o* Brunjwlek, with tho Austrian 

l\lrtembarg D lod Q to^lb ^^burg 

“ d F-^->rrop^on, followed Iho itlempU of | ' b '^““ r ( l<ns 

Ssfw jto regale ‘ 0 ^b“e°SbTolo llooprlen'lomr 

occupied f tlb the eorpof Wan- 
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carry it by a ronp-de-main, but the sustained lire of the Austrian works rc- 
j u »<>3 pulsed liictn with loss, while the arm of the Danube, In only toises 
m breadth, as Inch separated them from the isles occupied bj the Imperial- 
ists, (lowing in a rapid curient, rendered it impossible for them to dislodge 
the cncmv from lus advanced posts in the rnci. However, by occupying 
m foicc with two strong divisions the village of Engernu, nnmcdiatclv op- 
posite to the southern exlrcnul} of the bridge, he rendered the possession 
of it unavailing to lus antagonists, and soon after the rapid succession of 
more important events in olhci quarters, depuved this point of the impor- 
tance which apparent!} belonged to it(l). 
nfucit of The Archduke John, in rctiringfrom Carniola into Hungar}, had 
duVr Jnlin taken with him part of the landvvchr of that province, and dc- 
inched Giulav into Croatia, where it was hoped lie could maintain 
twcnp' himself, lest these detached bodies should fall into the cncmv ’s 
,ll ' rr hands, who had now overrun those provinces. A\ ilh these forces 
united to his own, he retired to hormond in Hungarv, vvhicli is on the right 
bank of the Danube; so that lie wasiti the disadvantageous situation of being 
separated b} that river from the mam Austrian nrmv, and exposed to any 
accumulations of force which Napoleon on Inside of the river, might choose 
to direct against him lie had the advantage, however, of having the com- 
munication open m lus rear with the reinforcements which wore expected 
from the Hungarian insurrection, and, m the middle of June, lie formed a 
junction with his brother the Archduke Palatine, who commanded that lrrc- 
junei3 gular force at Rue Their united forces amounted to twenty-two 
thousand regular troops and eighteen thousand of the insurrection, and they 
took post m a strong position, on the ridges which lie in front of that town 
Their right rested on the village of S/abadhegv, and the heights of the same 
name, their left was covered by a morass, their ccnlic lau through the farm 
of Kismevger; numerous light horse were disposed along the front of the* line, 
while a thousand chosen troops occupied a square stone edifice still fnithcr 
in advance of the centre, which was loopholcd, and strengthened bj a few 
works, besides a deep rivulet, winch formed a sort of natural fosse to the 
post In this position, the Archduke John resolved to give battle to the 
cnem} under Eugene Beauharnais, w ho were now coming up in great strength 
from the west, although lie had just received a despatch from Ins brother, 
the generalissimo, containing the sage instructions, by no means to light m 
the open plain, but to throw himself into' the intrenched camp m Ins rear, 
under the camion of Raab, to blend the inexperienced levies with the veteran 
troops, accustom them to military discipline, before he trusted them against 
the enemy, to keep open bis communication with the main army alEsshng; 
and detach seven thousand men to Presburg for that purpose, and fight only 
in the event of the enemy forcing the passage of the Raab, and menacing 
the left of the lfitretiched camp (2) These wise counsels and express injunc- 
tions were alike disregarded, the officers of the Archduke John’s staff being 
unwilling to forego the brilliant results winch they anticipated from a ha 1 He, 
and himself reluctant, by placing lus force under the immediate direction 
of his brother,’ to lose the lustre of a special command 
n“ab eof The day following, being the 14lli June, was the anniversary of 
Jnne u the battle of Marengo* the Viceroy was naturally anxaous to combat 

on that auspicious occasion, and the Austrian generals madd no attemnt to 
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froslnte his designs At ten o’clock the signal for battle was given, and ihe 
French advanced with enthusiasm to the attack Grenier commanded lie 
centre; Bamguay-cTnilllen the left Monlbrop, with Ihe light cavalry, 
Grouchy, with the heavy dragoons, wer^ on thejightj Padhod, wlih hb 
numerous division In reserve, behind the centre and left. Engine formed 
his troops in columns of division In tehelon the right In advance but, 
before the action had become serious, that order was ^abandoned by the 
rapid advance of tho centre and left, and the battle beeamo general in pa- 
rallel line* Ills forces were about thirty five thousand In “number, Inferior 
by Eve thousand to those of thfe*euemj but this dbadvantago was more 
than compensated by the ci peri e pceil quality of the men, while nearly half 
of those opposed to them were raw levies or volunteers who had never en- 
countered a hostile fire The first troops which came Into action were those 
of Semis, which attached the square building in advance of DeJmeggcr; the 
Austrians were speedily driven within the walls, bat there they made a des- 
perate resistance, and, while numbers of the assailants fell under the fatal 
fire from the loopholes, others sunken tbedeep roaijbo of the rivulet, which 
on three skies encircled the building In^a few minutes seven hundred men i 
perished in this disastrous manner, p Ithoot one of the defences of the place 
being carried by tho assailants Dot while success was thus arrested around 
tills formidable post, the village of Kbmeygcr In Its rear was menaced by 
DontUe, who, with a chosen division of Infkntry, had advanced through the 
open groond between Its bouses and the boll dings of Subedhegy, anil bad 
already got abreast of tho former But be was there met by the fire of a 
battery of twelve pieces, the grape shot from yiblch mkdo wide chasms In 
his Due, and the Austrians, profiting by the hesitation occasioned. by this 
unexpected discharge, made a rigorous onset, which drove back the whole 
centre la disorder, while at the same time, Haraguaj-d ’Millers, wfth hb 
Italian division on the left, checked by the murderous fire whi<;h Issued from 
tho village of Srabadhrgy, was also forced,to give ground, and already the 
cries of victory were on the whole of that part of the Austrian line (1) 

Engine saw that the decisive moment had arrived, and ho haston- 
cd to the spot to arrest the disorder lie Instantly addressed a few 
words to the flying Italians, exhorted them to remember tbdr vic- 
tories and tbdr glory, and, what was still more to the purpose brought 
forward the reserve, under General Paethod, consisting almost entirely of 
French troops, to thrir support. The arrival of these veterans changed tho 
face of the day the Italians, re-animated by this seasonable support, returned 
to the charge, the centre and the right of the enemy were forced, gud Szihad- 
begy carried Upon ibis the Archduke John brought up hb reserve, etmsbt 
Ing of the flower of hb army bxabadhegy was recaptured and the Italians 
driven back In confusion again Durutte andPacthod made good tbdr en* 
trance, and a third time the ImperUlbts expelled them at the point of the 
bayonet. In following up this but attack, however, the Hungarian new levies 
extended themselves loo far, deeming victory secure, and thinking to out 
flank their opponents tho experienced French genera b taw their error, and 
returned to the charge with thrir troops In colamd, carried, and finally pos 
•eased the village which had been so obstinately contested and threw the 
whole centre and right of the ehemy Into confusion Ueanshlle a furious 
combat of horse was going oo, c^i the Austrian left, where Monlbrun and 
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Grouchy were opposed to the whole weight of the Hungarian horse This for- 
midable body of cavalry, seven thousand strong, in the fiist instance over- 
whelmed Montbrun with his division, who had advanced to support the bri- 
gade of Colbert, which aa as endeavouring to turn the squaiefrom a hopse 
in front, which still prolonged its defence, hut Grouchy came up with his 
terrible cuirassiers, and charged the enemy, when blown by their pursuit, 
with such vigour, that they were driven back so far as to leave the heroic de- 
fenders of that now isolated post entirely ,to their own resources ( 1 ) 

Defeat ana Though thus left in the middle, as it were, of the French anny, 
t^Aa 0 /- Hammel and the heroic defenders of the farm-house abated no- 
tdnnj thing of their resolution Irritated at this prolonged opposition, 
Scrras combined a new attack he himself, with his whole -division, assailed 
it on one side, while Roussel, with afreshbngade, re-commenced the attack 
m front Nothing could resist this last assault surrounded on all sides, the 
Avails of the building were earned by escalade, the doors cut down with re- 
- doubled strokes of the hatchet, and an infuriated soldiery rushed into the 
building A Rightful massacre commenced In the tumult the beams took 
fire, the flames spread with extraordinary rapidity, and, amidst the death- 
-struggle between the French and s Austrians, the roof fell m with a Iremen-' 
dous crash, and all within, friends and foes, perished. This decisive success 
established Eughne in a solid manner in the village of Kismeyger and centre 
of the enemy, who now fought only to secure his retieat It was conducted 
with more order than could have been expected after so desperate a struggle, 
and the Archduke took refuge under the cannon of Komorn, abandoning the" 
intrenched camp of Raab, which was immediately evacuated by some batta- 
lions of the Hungarian insurrection, by whom it was occupied In this disas- 
trous contest the,Archduke John lost six thousand men of whom above three 
thousand were made prisoners, and'lwo pieces of cannon The loss of the 
French was not more than half that amount-, for, though those who fell ware 
nearly as numerous, they lost few prisoners (2) 
rap S tur° n of T ^ e Gallic of Raab, notwithstanding its calamitous result, was m 
iiaab t] ie highest degree honourable' to the troops of the Hungarian in- 
surrection', who composed so large a portion of the Imperial army, and who, 
though brought into fire for the first time, for hours disputed the palm of 
victory with veteran troops It was attended, however, by very disastrous 
consequences' Not only was theunoial impression of the battle of Aspcrn sen- 
* sibly weakened by the loss of the a ery next serious engagement which look 
place between the two powers, but the force of the Hunganan insurrection 
AA'as irrevocably biokcn by the ill success of its first essay m arms, and the loss 
of the fortress and intrenched camp of Raab, Avhich shortly after took place 
The former w'as e\ r acualed immediately after the battle , the latter was short- 
ly after besieged by Lounslon; Avitli heavy cannon drawn from the aisenal of 
Vienna, and taken, with its garrison of lw r o thousaud men, chiefly militia, 
juncai The possession of this fortress, though aimed only AVith eighteen 
guns, was a material adi anlagc to the French, not only as depriving the ene- 
ni} of a foi tified post on the right bank of the Danube, from which they w ere 
likely to derive important advantages in the progress of the campaign, but 
destroying the shelter of the intrenched camp where the Hungarian insur- 
rection might liaie been further trained in the military art, and brought to 
render the most valuable sen ice as light troops to the regulai forces, A\hde 
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Jt gave a solid poto/ tToppnilo the right flank of JupoWgn, and ppl Jt in his 
power to call np alrnfot the whole fofce of, Euginejo b(> own standard In the 
decisive acUon Which was approach Ing,D n the plains of the MarchiJrid (jj 
"While these Important fevenu were securing the right wiDg of thj 
IJjwT 1 French army inslho Hungarian plains, Uannont and Macdonald, 

, *her severalty overcoming every ohstacle, were npldly approach- 

, c^i*tu>. IngwiltitireserTeafromlhoDalmailanahorelindlhemonntainsol 
Styri*. The first "of/ h etc generals, who had temalnW In command of the 
Illyrian produces ever alneedhe treaty of Tlul^foand himself, In the early 
part of the campaign, entirely isolated from the French armies by the ad- 
ranee of the Archdake John through CaroiolaVnd Styria to the {tanks of the 
»*. Adye In the end of April, the lostrlah general Sfolckewlch bad 
been detached by dial Jftfnaj with eight thooiand men to aid the Imarrecil on- 
ary movements which were preparing In the rftomStiins of-Dalmalla against 
Sfru »*, »j v the FrenclTauthoriUes’ and some sUrftHshes lud talon place be-" 

tween theadvanced'jtosts ofthe" deposit© parties. In which he bad the ad van- 
tage, and the Imperialists bad already descended from the hills, and made 
themselves masters of a considerable extent of sea-eoasi, including the fort of 
«■ ifcj «• / Lusin Picolo, whlph broagtrt them Into fdolael w}th the Engftih 
cruisers in the Adriatic, when l£td Intelligence of the retreat erf the Arch 
dale from Italy, and the near approach Of Macdonald by Layhach towards 
un »- their lino of 8pmmankationwlth Austria, rendered It necessary to 
commence a retreat. lUrmoot lost no lime in following the retiring corps of 
*-? *> the enemy, and a aerere action toot place otrthoKd, on tho banks 
of the Lika, without any dedsird bdvgntjge to eliber party -In obedience to 
the orders they had received, r lie imperialist continued thdr retreat and 
'Uannont, being bow summoned np with btswbolqcoiys^toifiie support of 
* 7 **- Ibegrand army, pressed on Infiursnit^A fern days after, he arrived at 

Home, which was abandoned without opposition, and remained there two 
days to rest hb troops after jthe laborious mountain marches they had under- 
gone. On the 5d Jane he dntrted Laybacli, Wblfli w^s evaeflaled on his an- 
proaMi whlleJbo eorpa of Glulay<nd ChastelUr, wbleh liod abandoned the 
Tyrol by orders from the Archdake John, In order Jo^the con eentra lion of tho 
forces of the monarchy In ItiT vitals, were painfully* and by cross roads, Ira 
versing tb4 mountains in hli front, in their march lowtrdt Grata and the 
Hungarian plains (2)i * 

These retiring generals had a most perilous task to perform In < 
£3^ thdr marching eastward through Styria nud Carolola, where liar 
moot, established at Laybech, was ready to fall perpend icoliriv on 
thdr Oank and Macdonald, Who was litstenlng np from YlUach 
in Carinthia, on the traces of Eugine, threatened Ihrir rear It appeared al 
most fmposalble that they could escape so many dangers bqt such was the 
skill of the imperial commanders, and the acflrity of their troops, that they 
not only extricated themselves without any serious fba from Ibis hazardous 
situation hut very nearly Inflicted an Important blowupon ihebr opponents 
Chasid lor, obliged to evaeaate the Tyrol, bad descended the valley of the 
Dram, and aasetnbled his troops at Ylllatb \ from thence he made a demon 
s—**. stratlon against Klagenfurtli, where the Italian general Itusca I tad 
collected a few battalions, and after some sharp fighting he reached the right 
bank of the Drove, and succeeded, by throwing lhatriver between him and bit 
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pursuers, in exti icatmg himself from lus dangers. lie w ould hav c been utterly 
destroyed ifMarmont had been a little more expeditious in bis movements; 
for had that general armed two dn\s sooner hi Naklcs, where the Two roads 
from Ivlagcnfurlh and Yillacli unite, he would have interrupted the only route 
by which the enemy could have descended the Drove , and if Chastcllnr bad 
thrown himself across the mountains into the defiles of the Muhr, he would 
have fallen into the hands of Macdonald, who w r as descending the rocky hanks 
of that romantic stream. But even thing in war depends upon precision of 
calculation and rapidity of movement, and the most actnc and vigilant gen- 
erals are frequcnilj ignorant of what is passing on the enemy’s part, within 
a few leagues of their headquarters (1).- 

„ Giulay , who formed part of the army of the Archduke John, had 

carnioia^ Been detached by that prince with seventeen thousand regular 
andMjTia trQO p S in j Q c ron i iaj 0 f winch lie was llicBan, to raise the landwehr 
of that warlike prounce and of Carniola, and await ulterior orders. Subse- 
quently, the disasters and continued retreat of the Italian army, .rendered it 
necessary for the Archduke to recall him to Ins standards; and Giulay had 
turned to'such good account the few weeks which he had spent in his pro- 
xincc, that lie was prepared now' to take the field at the head of twenty thou- 
sand men, of whom eight thousand were regulars With this imposing force 
j une 3 he broke up oh the beginning of June from Ram and Agram on the 
Save, and began Ins march norllward for Marburg, with the design of join- 
ing the Archduke, whom he conceived to he still at Gratz m Styria He mov- 
lune i5 ed, however, so slowly, that he did not reach Marbuig till the Kith, 

the day after the battle of Raab, though the distance w'as only eighteen 
leagues, being not fine miles a-day. Had lie exerted himself as his strength 
permitted and the crisis required, he might have been on the -14th at Rad- 
kersburgm Hungary, which was forty-two leagues from Ram, m direct com- 
munication with that prince, and in time to share in the battle This only 
required him to march tcn.or eleven miles a-day, no great undertaking for 
June as veteran troops and hardy mountaineers, and had he done so, the 
battle of Raab w r ould either not have been fought or been converted into a 
victory, and the Archduke John, with sixty thousand undiscouraged troops, 
would have appeared with decisive effect on the field ofAVagram The first 
care of a general should be to accustom Ins soldiers to march : Napoleon’s gre- 
nadiers were perfectly right when they said it was by their legs, more than 
their arms, that he gamed his victories (2) 

Attack on A brilliant enterprise, however, though of a subordinate charac- 
1™ crou ter, awaited the Austrian general General Broussier, with a French 
Junr « brigade, had been left to besiege the fort of Scblossberg, at Gratz, 
after Macdonald had left that town, and proceeded onward in the trace of the 
Viceroy towards the grand army , and Giulay, having learned, as lie came up 
from the southward, the exposed situation of lhe_ besiegers, conceived the 
June « design of surrounding and making them prisoners On the 24lh, 
lus advanced posts were at the gales of Gratz ; and Broussier, justly apprehen- 
sive of being cut off, had, two days before, raised the siege of the castle, and 
retired to the bridge of Weinzittel, over the Muhr, at the entrance of the 
valley of Bruck Having received intelligence, however, in the course of the 
same day, of the real position of the mam body of the enemy’s forces, which 
June j 3 he conceived to be unable to take any part m the action which w r as 
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npprdaeblng, ho sent bach four battalions under Colonel Gambler, -who 
resumed bU former position areundfho fort, and renewed tbo bombardment. 
In this situation tho betiegen were attached by a greatly inperior force under 
Glnlay, and being entirely ao pa rated from tbo remain dor of the troops under 
^ Bron liter, their destruction appeared inevitable. The heroism of 

Colonels Gambler and Netgle, howerer. Joined to the intrepidity of their 
troops, extricated them* from tbdr dangtaras aJtnatlon the Croatian land- 
webr were no match In doe fight for the Fyench veterans; a derisive charge # 
J- ** *“■ of the bayonet checked the Imperialists in tbo first oaot when 
thilr cartridgc-rwero exhausted, the Frene^ threw themselves Into a church 
yard which they defended with Inrinriblo resolution, and though weakened 
by Iho Ion of half thdr numbers tliey r wcre still gloriously combating ronnd 
their eagles, when Bro trader with hh mnqjnlng four battaifgnl arrived, and 
cat hi* way throngh to his heroic follower* In thb memorable action the 
French lost eighty tho Austrians twelve hundred men; and hapoIAm in Just 
testimony of his sense of tb^eoudnei of the troops engaged, mndotlolonel 
Gambler a a$tmt of tiio empire, and gave to hii regfpent, (ho fifth, (he motto, 
Ua conlre d!x n Marmont, who had been inmmoned by Drowsier to blj 
assistance, arrived on the evening of the 2Glh before the walls of Grata, and 
J"**? ImmedlalelyniadopTepanlloni^neoneertwithGlalayjforngencral 
«j> *• assault on tho town and aubirrbs on the following day, hut the 
Imperialists, In no condition to withstand *o formidable an attack* withdrew 
In tbo night, hnd the Junction of Ibo French general! was effected next day 
witboul opposition They left merely a few hatialions to amtlnao the ilego 
of the castle, and, pressing on with great rapidity, arrived In the Iilahd of 
Lohau oh the 3d July, where (he whole fortes of hapoli*on were now as- 
aembled for (ho derisive battle which was approaching (I) 

The French Emperor, at tho same (tme, had called Prince Eugene 
and (he Italian army to hb standard* On the Sd July lie received 
orders- to repair without delay to the general renderroos In (he 
^ Jjland of Lobau , whither Napoleon had transferred his hoadquarten 
from the palace of Scbmobrunn, three daya before Skilfully mask 
». Jng bis design by a largo body of heavy cavalry, poshed forward to 
tbo advanced posts beforo Komorn, be withdrew bb artillery, stores, and 
Infantry, unperedved by the enemy, and late on the ©Toning of the Stb 
reached tlie Island of Lobau, where bis arrival swelled the host to a hundred 
and eighty thousand men, with terra hundred pieces of cannon; while 
by an nnliappy fatality, the Archduko John though rail rely on the left bank * 
ot tho Danube still remained In presence of a descried camp In the plains of 
Hungary This general concentration ot the French troops In front of Essllng 
was attended with one secondary but Important effect, In restoring thesoutb- 
cm provinces of tbo empire to the dominion of Austria, and opening np a 
direct communication with the English crnkCr* in (he Adriatic In propor- 
tion as Croatia ood Camlola were evacuated by tlie tdnnee of Karra out to 
the Danube, those two Important provinces were regained by ClnUy’S troops 
several French delaebroratsand depots fell Into the binds of the Imperialist* 
Layboeh, with some hundred prisoners, was taken and (he communication 
with (be coast luring been restored a subsidy from England was drirra 
barked In Dalmatia and after traversing the mountain* arrived In safety In 
ITungary to the amount of three hundred and twenty thousand pound* (2; 
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Operations Before the decisive struggle on the Danube commenced, affairs 
anisic" 4 ’ had taken a more propitious turn for the French arms on the 
resscsoHiio shores of the Vistula The bold stroke of Poniatbw sky m throwing 
tncDments himself into the eastern parts of Poland and menacing Gallicia, 
and zkmosc after Warsaw' was taken, ]omed to the tardy but at length serious 
approach of the Russian forces, arrested the Archduke Ferdinand m his vic- 
torious career on the southern Vistula ' His advanced guard had already 
reached Thorn, fifty leagues below the capital, when the intelligence of the 
march of Pomatowsky m the direction of Cracow, joined to the alarming 
progress of the insurrection excited by Dombrow r sky m the neighbourhood 
of Posen, the indisposition of Prussia to take any decisive part, and the ap- 
proach of Prince Galhtzm, with thirty thousand Russians, towards Lemberg 
and the Galhcian frontiers, warned him of the necessity of retreat Advancing 
to Lemberg, Pomatowsky had spread Ins light troops over the 
whole of Austrian Poland, exciting every where the national enthusiasm, 
ahd producing an alarming fermentation by the sight of the much-loved 
uniforms; his advanced posts had even crossed the Carpathian range, and 
carried consternation to within a few leagues of the Hungarian frontier, while 
May i 9 anotbei of Ins divisions', under Sokolmki, had boldly crossed the 
Vistula, and surprised fifteen hundred’ Austrians (besides eighteen pieces 
of cannon) at Sandomir, who were all either slain or made prisoners, and 
noy io General Pelletier with a third, by a brilliant coup-de-main, made 
himself master, by escalade, of Zamosc, though defended by a lofty rampart 
and deep ditch, and captured two thousand men and an arsenal of fifty pieces 
of cannon (1) 

?rwamw This succession of disasters, and still more, perhaps, the approach 
roi«,°a D d t ^ ic Russians under Prince Galhlzin, to the frontiers of Gallicia, 
ti“ r frcu r determined the Archduke Ferdinand to retreat Ills generals had, 
doke Fcrfi-, by a sudden 1 attack, made themselves masters of the tetc-de-pont at 
Thorn, on the right bank of the Vistula, hut the garrison, retiring 
to the body of the place on the left, burned a part of the bridge, and the Im- 
perialists had neither the means of crossing that ample stream, nor of com- 
mencing a siege in form of that fortress This was the extreme point of their 
May 3o advance On the following day they commenced their retreat, 
severely harassed by the light troops which the indefatigable Dombrowski 
had raised m the Duchy of Posen The Austrian garrison being withdrawn 
from Warsaw on the 50lh May, the Polish militia, under Zayonschesk, re- 
covered possession of that capital , and Ferdinand slowly retired ton ards the 
Juno i Austrian frontier. The indecision and procrastination of Russia 
■were now at an end, and Alexander professed himself prepared m good 
earnest to adhere to lus engagements at Tilsit and Erfurth General Schaurolh 
commanded the ad\anced division of the Austrians, and Ferdinand, with 
reason, conceded that he might, in Ins retreat, avenge the check received at 
Sandomir, by making prisoners the Polish garrison m that town. Detaching 
Jun* i5 Schaurolh, therefore, os a corps pf observation, towards Lemberg, 
lie himself, with lus main body and hea\y artillery, suddenly appeared be- 
foie it, and having brought up lus guns, burst open the gales, and Ins gre- 
nadiers penetrated into the streets The Poles, however, under Sokolmki 
rallied, with admirable courage, and for eight hours kept up an obstinate re- 
sistance from street to street, and from house to house, until the Austrians 
weaned out and sensible the place could not long hold out, retired, with the 
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kflS of eight hundred killed and wounded, and four hundred prisoners 
i? Finding his ammunition exhausted, however, Sokolnlkijwo day* 
afterward* entered into a trjaty with the A ostrian general, to rirtao of which 
be cmicualed thrfplaee, and retired to the Polish army (1) _ 

Alarmed at the captore ofa plie<xof inch Importance, Poniatowity 
now made the nxoiTigorQtu remonstrances to Prince GaUilxin, and 
urged the immediate adoption of concerted mealnrei but, though 
the Russian general was now to near as materially to Influence the fate of the 
campaign, ho could noli* prerailed on to Uko *q,*clJre part, and exhibited 
an order of tho Emperor Alexander, which forbade him to cross the Yblnla 
Ho consented, bower or, to occopy the country on the right pank of that rirer, 
to »t to loare the Pole* at liberty to prosecute their operation* on (ho left. 
Pelleted to a certain degree by their presence in that quarter, Ponlalowsky 
inddenly changed his line <?f operation*, and docemtaJ the Vistula on tho 
right, in order to connect himself with Zayonscheck and Dombrowsky ilean- 
while, the Archduke Ferdinand reed red order* to direct hb itep* a locond 
time towards the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, In order to mpport the ^ otU 
!■> i»- which tho cabinet of Vienna at that period were making to rouio 
Prussia to join the alliance Paring dismantled Sandomlr, accordingly, be 
concentrated his force*, and, while PonIatow*ky,moTed down the right bant 
of tho Vistula, ho descended the left, and, with twenty flrejhoosafld men, 
adnneed to Petrlkan, on the Pfllat This oflenilto morement, howerer, was 
j**t *- not of long daration; the Archduke Ferdjnand had prepared an » 
intronchod camp near the source* of that rirer, at a point where two road* to*" 
Austria branch o(T the one by Cracow, Ihp other by Oiknsx, and was alowly 
adrancing to occupy it, when hostilities were interrupted by tho Intelligence 
of tho armistice of Znaym Meanwhile, the Russians adranced to Cracow and 
*- their ranguard had already occupied it* gale*, when PonUtowsky, 
jealous of the acquisition of Ibo se^nd dty of old Poland by Its most inrete- 
rale enemy, summoned all lib forces to hb standards, and hastened, with 
Twenty-Ore thousand men, to antldpate Prince Gallllxin in that important 
conquest. The rood was blocked op br Roulan troops, who prohibited all 
farther passage; the Poles Insisted on their right to adranco; tne old and Uk 
concealed tnlprosllj of tho two nations was ready to break ont, and the ad- 
vanced posts wore already coming to blows, when Prince GalUtxln deemed It 
jut ► prudent to yield, and permitted the occnpation of tho dty by the 
Polish troop*. There they remained dnring tiie whole of the arm hike, but 
the military nrdoor of the Polo was strongly excited by tlib brilliant termi- 
nation of the campaign; hopo long smothered began to retire of the pos- 
sibility of a national restoration recruits flocked in from all qoarters to the 
natlohal standards and before the peace of Vienna Ponlalowsky had forty 
eight thousand men on his muster rolls besides the troops who were combat 
Jng under the standards of Napoleon In the Spanish peninsula (2) 
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ETtmordi These successes, however, had only a remote and inconsiderable 
influence on the fate of the campaign', the decisive blows were to 
•ti*- Frrnr ^ c be dealt-out from the island of Lobau There, in the first w'eek of 
island of c July, 1 a prodigious armament was collected, and the French officers, 
joi b y » , how much soever mured to military prodigies, were never weary 
of admiring the immense array w'hicli the activity and foresight of the Em- 
v peror had collected for the final struggle On the 2d July he mounted on 
horseback at Schcenbrunn, and rode to Lobau,' where headquarters were 
thenceforward established and at two o’clock on the afternoon of that day, 
the reinforcements began to arrive there from all quarters, and never in 
modern times, probably never m the history of the world, was such jirecision 
witnessed m the movements of corps converging together from such distant 
quartern Hardly had Bernadotte arrived with the Savons from the banks of 
the Elbe, when Yandamme appeared with the Wirtemburghers and troops of 
the Confederation from Swabia and the Rhenish provinces, Wrede with the 
Bavarians from the hanks of the Lech, Macdonald and Brousser next ar- 
rived over the Alpine ridges from Carmthia and' Carniola no sooner had they 
taken the places assigned them, than Marmont’s leading columns began to 
appear from the Dalmatian shores, and when they had found room m the 
crowded isle, the veterans of Eugene came up from the Hungarian plaius and 
Juiyi the neighbourhood of Presburg .By the evening of the 4tli the 
whole w r ere assembled horse, foot, cannon, and ammunition waggons had 
traversed in safety the bridges which connected the island with the southern 
shore, and a hundred^and fifty thousand infantry, thirty thousand cavalry', 
wilfi seven hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, weie collected m a space not 
exceeding two miles and a half in length, Joy one and three-quarters m 
breadth (1) This extraordinary concentration of force bad inspired the 
troops wilh more than their wonted aidour none doubted of the issue when 
the military strength of half of Europe was there accumulated on a single' 
point under the guidance of Napoleon the lines literally touched each other, 
and each regiment acquired fresh confidence from the animating story of its 
neighbour’s achievements Never since the grand army broke up in 1805 
from the shores of the Channel had it been so collected together , many there, 
met who had not shaken hands since they parted on the heights of Bou- 
logne, and many more hearts then glowed with the joy of newly-awakened 
friendship (2), which were destined m a few hours to be for ever severed 
from each other m this world (5) 

of the Russian army In Oallicia having afforded 
them a pretest Tor spreading themselves over the 
province, has contributed materially to retard the 
fonnation of the new levies, fur the Russian gene- 
rals rsinblish -wherever they go Austrian autho- 
rities, who do oil the} can to torment the mhnbi 
touts, and to stifle even fc< ling which may even- 
tually menace the interests of their sovi reign ” — 

Samjii, iv 95 In another part he stated, — “The 
concert or the Russians with Austria is so clearly dc 
monstrated, that, to speak plaint), it was the l’olisli 
troops vv hom they both regarded os enemies It was 
the more difficult to prevent tl c cffvcls of that in 
telligcncc, tli it the chiefs of the two armies acted 
entirely in concert, to give occasions for it to arise ” 

Cl/LIT iv 73 

(t) The I reneh military historians give 150 000 
mi n and 400 pieces of cannon for the total strength 
of the grand anna before the hat le of Wagratn 
hut we have the authoritv of ha'arv { IV 100 c, 

12) for the assertion, that they amounted to the 
number statrtl m the teat, and Napoleon said, o t 


the evening of the 1th July, to the Austrian general 
sent with a flag of truce — ■“ Sir, 1 have no doubt 
nil) you have been sent here So much the worse 
for your general if he does not know that to morrow 
1 shall pivs the Dannbe with the whole force jotl see 
here there arc 180 000 men , the days art Jong i 
wo to the vanquished " — 5iu»i, iv jpj Sec also 
Iiauslcr villas tier Se/t/achtcn 379 

(2) I’d iv 133, 154 Sai iv 100, 102 Join in 
258,259 

(J) 3 lie utmost pains had been taken by the 
Trench Tniperoe, during the interval of hominies 
at Vienna, to restore die spirit and enthusiasm of 
the so’diers, which had he. n scverch weakened In 
the result of the battle of Ispiru Gratuities to a 
large cytcnl wen. awarded to the so'diers widows, 
under circumstances the most llkilyto affict tlic 
imagination of the receivers and all who witui seed 
it Not only did the Emperor hi nseif frequeiillv 
visit the hospitals, hat he made Ins aidis-de-camp 
republic nispect them , at stated Intervals, and af 
ter the recovery of the greater part w as in «omc dc- 
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Ww The Austrian army, thongh not equally reinforced, had reed red 
fconsklerablo accessions of strength since the battle of Aipcm, and 
was eh ini i ted by t lUJI'more profound fee] log The twenty-fire 
thousand breve man who bad fallen, or been disabled in that glorious strife, 
were hi part recovered, orhad been compensated by the corps of Kollowratb* 
which bad como op from* the rianity of IJnfr twenty thousand more hud 
been drawn from the djrpots In the interior} and fifty thousand landwchr 
Vere iocorporatod with the regular soldiers, afid, from their constant exer-r 
dso with veteran troops, had acquired a'cbnjlderahle degree of efficiency 
Thus, above a hundred and forty thousand men worn assembled for tbe de- 
risive struggle, besides the Archduke John, who, with eighteen thousand re- 
gulars and an £qo*l number of the fltrogarfan insurrection, was at Presbofg, 
ten leagues from, the field, of battle Iflhe^conld gll have beep brought to 
bear upon the enemy, their numbers would have equalled cveh the glginllc 
host of Napol<5on r bnt they .were far from being equally concomratod ; and 
the Archduke Charles was by no means prepared for the extraordinary rq 
pidlty and energy which was about to bo infused into their movements On 
tive cvcnfng of the 4th, when the whole array of the French Emperor was ac- 
ca inula ted in Lohau and tbe ranks of so many distant armies stood almost 
in close column on its meadows, tbe generalissimo had IJlllo more than half 
Jlili force ready for Immedlat^operation Tbe iVince of Ileuss was watching 
the bants of the Danube, from Stock era a to Vienna, with hb headquarters 
at Stammeradorfj KolidwratJi was at Hagen brnnn, on the north- western slope 
of the Blsambcrg tbo reserve of grenadiers were at Cerarsdoff Klenaa at 
Ealing, and in the intrenehments opposite to the bridge of Aipern j f while 
Nordman, with the advanced guard, lay at EnicradorfT and guarded the 
course of tlie Danube as far as Presburg BeJlegardo, IToheniolIeni, and Ro- 
senberg, wore- at Waceiw, or along tbe coarse of the nnssbech,'whJlo die re- 
serve cavalry was at Breitmilee, Aderklaa, and the villages In the neighbour- 
hood * Thus, the Archduke « army was arrajed in two lines — the first 
stretching twenty leagues along jho course of the Danube tbe second, two 
leagues in the rear, on the plaleaa of Wsgram and the bdgbtj of the Russ- 
baeh A Courier was dispatched on the evening of tbe 4lh, to sumraoq up the 
Arcbduko John to tbe decisive point bat tho distance was so greSt tint lw 
coold not Jw expected to arrive at tbe scene of action till late on the follow 
lng evening Seven hundred pieces of cannon attended the army hat the 
cnvifry hw never nrcorenW (ho itUl ravages ef tho pcaxdia# bit ties, tad 
the eqnipmenl of the artillery was fir from bdng In the perfect state in 
which It was at the commencement of the campaign or as the French had 
become from tho resources of (he arsenal of Vienna herer was more dearly 
demonstrated In war the vital importance of central fortlOeathm : a*nj ot 
the enthusiastic recruits of Austria were now deficient In tine most necessary 
equipments, while the Frtneb troops brand all tbrir losses amply supplied 
from tho stores of the capital had Vienna still held out, or Its magnificent 
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concealment, thrown nfcrws, and made fast to the opposite ihore, In the short 
apace of ten minutes The transporting and faslehlog of ijic other two re- 
quired a IHUe^morp lime Jmt with such vigour were the operation* con 
ducted, under the Immedialo Inspection^ the Emperor, who never ceased 
an Instant during the whole night to direct and animate the men, that bj 
three o dock In the following morning six were completed, and the troops of 

all arms were In full march across them A violent fire sras, daring the whole 
time; kept np from a hundred and nine pieces of heavy cannon, disposed 
along each tide of the salient angle formed by Jhe northern extremity of the 
Island of Loban, on the AnstrlanJInes, which fell with unprecedented fury 
on the Tillage of Enzersdorf, and indneed the enemy to ppen from all their 
batteries on the bridge of Aspern In the Idea that It was there the passage was 
going forward Both jhorcs soon formed i hnc of Deroe the heavens were 
illuminated by the cjxtseless flight of bombs seldom fewer than twelve of v 
these flaming projectiles were seen at once traversing the air in opposite dl 
rations Vehement, bbwever, as Was the contest of men, It was surpassed 
by the elemental strife on that awful nlghL A tempest arose soon after it was 
dark, the wind blew with terrific violence torrmU of rain fell without In- 
termission tho thunder rolled above the loudest roar of the artillery; and 
the frequent glare of the lightning ontshono erco the flames of Enzersdorf, 
which, ael on Are by the French bombardment burned with leer (ingnblj aide 
fury from the gales of the tempest Dnriiig thb terrible scene, however* the 
tool Judgment of Ifapoldon never for an fnriant lost light Of the main object 
in view j for sev eral hours ho walked incessantly amidst mud and Water from 
one bridge to the other the paisage of the troops was preesed on with in- 
defatigable activity; numerous boats, which iDcessaritly piled td and fro, 
fadlitatfcd the transportation of the foot soldiers and such was the unpre- 
cedented rigour of all concerned In Ibe operation, that by six o dock in Ibd 
foil owing - morning, not only were all the bridges firmly established, bnt a 
hundred and fifty thousand Infantry thirty thousand cavalry, and six 
hnndnal pieces of cannon, were grouped in dense array on the northern 
shore between Enzersdorf and the margin of the Danube (i)' 

Great was tho surprise of the Imperialists, at day-break on the 
r? nr* 4 5th, to see not a man passed ortr by the bridge opposite to As pern, 

— bnt the plain farther down, opposite lo Enzersdorf, covered with 
imc*. an enormous black mass of troops, drawn up in close column, in 
the finest array, In such numbers as almost to defy calculation The tempest 
had ceased the mists rolled away as day approached tiro sky was serene, 
and the inn of AostafU* shone forth in ondoaded brilliancy lib rays re- 
vealed a matchless spectacle the shores of the Danube were resplendent with 
amk cuirasses, helmets, and bayonets glittered on every ride; the bridges, 
llte We of Loban, the southern shore, were covered with a countless array of 
men, drawn up In admirable order, or pressing on In ceaseless roarrh, while 
long files of artillery presented on Ibe northern bank apparently an bresh- 
JJUe force to ibe enemy Then appeared, In the dearest manner, the ran 
advantage which dm French Emperor lud gained by the one sampled roa- 
O'rtirro of the preceding night the river was passed the rommunkatUm* 
•with the opposite shore teeared, the left flank of the ktutrian position turned 
■11 the IntrenehmenU intended to bar tlie pas»ge taken In rev me, Ibr lalxmr 
of six weeks rendered o*de« the enemy rot olTfrom hi* eomraonkalion 
with Hungary ami the remaining resources of the monarchy, anJ thrown 

(i) r*r w i«. «., rvu m w w 
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beyond tlia wot ditch Though this Importanf plateau, however, commuted 
the strength, it »u by no rrfecns the I wbolo i gf the'Adttrian poriUoq Their 
line* extended also to the westward fir beyond Dontch Wtgrtm, along a 
of heights, trrangod is it were by nature for the defensive position of a 
rast army, at far as Stammeredoif and the cistern slope of the fir-clad Bisam- 
berg, forming altogether an Rented posJdoD, about fifteen miles la length, 
on a aeries of heights faring and slightly eorred towards the aouth (i) From 
their feet to the Danube, dhtant about nine miles, atrelched opt th^tast and 
lerel plain of the March field. In the con care apace Included In thlj curre, at 
the foot of the height*, about their centre, Is the rfUageitf Cernrsdorfi and a 
few miles further, in the level surface of the Marchfield, the Tillages of Adcr"' 

' klaa and Smsenbrann, which thus lay about midway between the two’ar- 
jnlcs, and became important points of attack, and^the theatro of desperate . 
conflict fa the battle which followed j 

The Archduke, in consequence of the difpereed atate of his army, 
rendered unavoidable by the uncertainty which prevailed as to the 
55y C piece jWhcro the passage would be attempted, had only the grenaJ v 

dim and corps of Hosemherg, DeUegarde, and ITohcnaoilern, sixty thousand ** 
strong, on the plateau of ^Vagram and Tillago of the aamo name, Klenau and 
Kollowrath being at a distance on the Dlsambcrg with the right wing ; and the 
left, under the Archduke John, twenty-five mlies^off; ttreieblng towards 
Presburg No serious resistant*, in consequence, was made fo the advance of 
tho French over the plain j The Austrian outposts retiring as the French ap- 
proached towards their central position on the hills Napoleon a arm) after 
tho ptsuge was effected, was drawn up between Lobauand Enicrsdorf, per 
pendicularlo (he river, with its left touching thowoton tho concentration of 
the troops was sucb, that It resembled an immeqse close column, nearly two 
hundred thousand alrong Presently, however, t£o order to march was 
given, and tho different corps advanced ih a semicircular direction, Ilko the 
folds of a fan, to the north, east, and westy towards Dnrndorf, Essilng 
Brdlenlee, and Iltscbdorf Utsstlna was on the left towards Essilng and 
Aspcrn Bernadotte, with the Saxons, towards Aderklaa ; Eugkne Sind Oadl • 
not between AYagram and Baumersdorf j Davoust and Grouchy on the right, 
in the direction dfGUnxendorf; 'while the imperial guards Uarmont t corps, 
Wrede, with the Bavarians, and the lieavv cavalry, were In reserve under the 
Emperor in person Partial combats look place as the Imperialists fell hack 
before this enormous force, both at Enxersdorf and Itascbdorf, but no serious 
resistance was attempted, and the two corps of the Austrians wldeh were fn 
advance in tho Jntrenchments on the banlaof the Danube, fdl baek leisurely 
on the yoad to Gerandorf and beusledel Therm field works between As pern 
and Essilng were abandoned} the Imperialists retired to the heights In tl* 
rear on which tho main body of their forces were stationed j ami the French * 
army, spreading onl like rayi fro In a centre overspread as far as themargln 
of the Russbach the Immense plain of IheMarthficId (2) 
r^rrh- At rix o’clock bipofeon lad come up to the plain between Ra<rh- 
dorf and Baumersdorf in front of Uie plateau of Pogrom; ami he 
then ascertained that llte \rehduke John had not yet arrived and 
res. could not oppear on the field that day He Immediately rc*oh cd to 
profit by his great superiority, and commence an aUack for he bad a ban 
dred thousand men grouped In his centre, ready for Instant operations! 
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ihfl Cftsl of lie pllfean (1); white tb* French trmj, nWed with the {, 
Ujna of that eTeolful dij, Uf doira to rest in the east plijo around Ra»Jt- 
dorf, ind to soon burled In iJctrp 

So destitute was the Uarthlield, at that period, both of trees and 
Jubilations, that there was hardly a Ore in the wliolo French array, 
i-^v^ .from the extreme right to the left of the line At midnight it he- 
H-w time intensely cold, and it was with great difficulty that a few 
parcels of straw and pieces of wood could be got jo mate a Ore for the Empe- 
ror lie bad ad ranced with his guard to the front of the first line, during the 
panic consequent on the rout of the'Saxom and^ Engine's corps, and bis tent 
lor the night was pitched in the middle of liragrenadJers afad tirtx otoai-^ 
tachu Though all around werg buried in ileop 1 , fsapolifon tat up during the~ 
whole night, conferring with tho marshals and generals of division, reccirlng 
reports from tfie different corps, and Imprcsalng upon bis lieutenants tbetk-' 
slgttl whlcli be bad formod Ills army occupied a great right-angled triangle, 
of which the base rested on AsjSenf' Eseiing, ood Enxersdorf; one front faced 
Stammeradorf, Sussenbroim, and the slopes of the Diiamberg the other the 
plateau ofWagrara.and Neusiedd^ while the ajsjx, pointing directly at the 
Austrian centre, was In front of Aderiia*. Yte project of the Emperor was 
fotmded on this concentration on his aide/ and the watlerod position of lib 
opponents on the semidrcnlir range of hdghts, $ibore flfleerTmlJes lour* 
from the libamberg to Pseusiede! Refusing and weakening lib left, lie de- 
termfned to throw the weight of h^aUack" upon the centre and lift of the 
Austriaris Lopfng, thereby, to break tiidr line la the point where it was 
weakest, by an enormous mas* of assailants, apd cut off the Archduke Charles 
from tbo army whleh, be »as well aware, would speedily come np, under 
the Archduke Jobu,rirom the neighbourhood of Presborg AM lb thb view, a 
considerable, dbloeallon of troops took place during the night; lits&na, who 
lay on tbo left around EsiHng am J Aspcrw w*j moved at two in the morning 
C by Ills tight towards Adcrklaa, in front of the plateau of A\ agrattf, leaving the 
single dlfision of Bondot to guard Ajpcrn and the bridge*. Thus tho wbfilo 
riresngth of the Frtbcb array was concentrated In the centre and right Da 
yousI being ofi the extreme right ; liiss&uFhexl to bfln In front of Aderklaa ; 
Jlarmont, Oudlnoi, Eugino, ami Beraadoile, in front of the plateaa of A\a 
gram and Bessiircs, wilb tbo Imperial guards and reserve cavalry, in (he 
rear of Ibc centre around Iiasriulorf (2) i 

■rt. Ar,^ Tbo brilliant success which bad crowned the jetlon on the night 
of the Glh, made an Important plunge in tbo dispositions of Uie 
* g M * >, t * * Archduke Perceiving tho determined resolution of Ub troops, and 
nuK-^ encouraged by the Important cheek which they liad glrcn to the 
enemy, even when possessed of a considerable superiority of force, 
he resolved to resumo the offensive, add anticipate tbcdesigtu of thehreoeh 
Emperor by a general attack wilb all lib forces This resolution was taken 
at midnight oh the Otb, and at two In the following morning orders were 
dispatched to ibeArcMuke John to hasten np with all hh disposable force to 
the scene of action llewasondmtood to be at 11a relief k» thirteen miles from 
the right flank of the 1 retteh army j bat be might wjth ease arrive cm the 
field by one o dock In the afternoon, wlien it was hoped hb appearance with 
thirty thousand fresh troops would be attended with the most Important *f 
feels Foreseeing, from tho attack of the preceding erentng Chat the prlnd 
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duke John had not yet arrived, and that the enemy bad raored an overwhelm 
Jog force Jn thit direction, ordered Rosenberg to^mpend Jib ittaci., and 
loon after, he withdrew Ufa Iron pi bdnd the Iltissbadi but they nullified a 
considerable loss in their retreat, from the charges of tbe French cnjrwsien, 

and the cannonade of the artillery of tho gnard Vi their Oink (1) 

Hardly was this allrm dupe! led - on JUs right, when hipoldon rc- 
cedred ilill more disquieting intelligence from his centre and left 
The first ray* of the aun bad glittered on Ibo bayonets of hleoaa and hoi 
Jowrath’a corps, as they descended tho verdant slope* behind SUmtncndor^ 
and Joldcd IDllcr and Lichtenstein near Leopoldan, and alrtady tlie found of 
their cannon towards Drcitenlee and As pern told bnf loo r?e*r]y the progress 
they were making to torn the left flank of the French army But tbe danger 
in the centre was still more pressing ihus^na, In executing hb prescribed 
movements from the left to the right of tbe field of battle, had attacked Adcr 
llat with hb leading division nnder Cara St.-Cyr tho village waS speedily 
carried by tbe gallantry of tho 2ilh regiment but instead of merely occupy-* 
Jng the houses, and strengthening hJmseif in so Important a point, Sl-Cjt 
ptubed through to tbe opposite aide, and brought )iis troops witldn range of 
a terrible fire of grape and musketry from Bdlrgrudes corps, drawn up In 
force on tbe plain betwixt that and digram The French, breathless with 
their advance were so shattered by ibe dlschtrgo that they suddenly re- 
coiled, ind being at tbe same Umd eliarged In flank hy the Austrian cavalry, 
were pushed back lu confusion into Adcrkfaa At tbe same tfme tbe \rcbduke 
Charles, who felt the fall value of hb post, hastened to the spot with the gre- 
nadiers of Asprr, tod charged tho assailants with such r/goor that they were 
driven out of the village at the point of the bayonet, broken in the pUlu be- 
yond, and thrown back in otter disorder upon the Saaon, Baden, and Danu- 
itad{ eonlingenls, who disbanded and fled In so eh confusion tfiit they over 
• whelmed ilatnina, who although severely hrnisgd by afali oIT his horse, was in 
^be Held in hb ealeebe, to such a degree that bo mado the dragoons about hb 
person charge them os If they hod }*co enemies (2) Transported by tlie ani 
motion of L he charge, lire Archduke Charles pnsbed forward, at the head of 
Ids brave grenadiers, a considerable way In front of Aderklaa, where he 
found himself, almost alone so near the enemy that bo heard a 1 rencli of 
fleer command hb TolUgeura to make him prisoner, and received a hail In 
tbe shoulder before he eoold regain the breathless ranks of lib followers (3) 
r _ rtf >, KipokSm perceived from afar the disorder of tho left of hb centre, 
*nd instantly hastened to the spot to arrc<t it. Ih reeling Dayonit 
} 0 jitack heusiedd, and prets tbe Austrian left, and ordering h/< 
guanh to countermarch as rapidly a* possible from right to left across the whole 
field, which they had so lately traversed In the opposite direction, Ivc himself 
set out at the gallop, followed by the thundering squadrons of hb cuirassiers 
and horse artillery of tho guard, and soon arrived at tbfe spot, wIktb lias 
*. r Da, almost alone In hUeb*riol In the midst of the fagiilm who orerspretd 
tbe plain, was makJDg brave efforts to arrest the disorder He losuntiy 
aJigiited from bis horse, mounted into the chariot beside tbe marshal, ron- 
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to cover the passage of tli 3 river driving tlKfenemj before them like Stiff 
before tbo wind, tlic whole >Aostrtm right with >oud *houU, presKd on 
Ioirar 4 » Enxeradorf Startled by the uttripected sound, which ™ won 
heard oren aboro the Ihimdcr of the artillery In front, the French reierrc 
narla end harelgo trmlnjwere relied with an mtlreml panic | foglllrca on 
- all aides overspread the rear of tbesnny, and lied to the bridge,, which were 
•needllF choked an by the throng cries of “ ill la lost, the bridges am taken,” 
Sere already beanl In the raokst whtle the anxious crowds who thronged, 
Il.e tieenles of Vienna, ond with beating hearts and speechless emotion 
the advancing Ore of their colonini, ahore all Iho roar of Ibc artll- 
Icrr heard the Adstrlin cheers, and already the thrilling voice was hesrd In 

IhZ’eanltal. “ Ute eonnlry U saved (1) " r ’ 
s-™!.* RntProridenec had decreed ltotherwlsei and four yeara more of 
'mberv and bondage wore destined to pnolsh Iho faults and unite 
fioo ,he hearts of Ccnntny eAPblle tfib splendid success attended the ' 
nSot the AuctrlaB right, thdflefi, against which Napolion had accomo- 
uodc?Davonsl, had nndergone o serious reverse. This IUns- 
. t n. rfdrf who bad fifty thousand admlrabla troops at bb eommind, In- 
l H^th« dlvWons of the rererve rivalry, bad no woner received 
w d nL^XceUom to attack tire Aoitrians on the pUtena, than ho db- 
m and llorand with the veterans who hid pined Iho day at, 
crossvha Ituasbach below Gllniendorf,Wend the vallev aberfb 
NeXdd’rodXn tlieortremo left of the enemy, whilo.be himself, with 
Nemletlei ■ / .mcled lb*t rllUge In front j iml Oadlnot w« or- 

?eJJdTu) 0 Uc p d IIohenvollem In check, ” in the centre of the pUlco behind 
nXrridorf It required aomc time to eicoute, ont of the range of Iho 
rorXbcanaon !hb “weep round the exlremlly of bb position for sixty 
XL L farmed, disposed along tha front and eastern f^ of the pUtran 
X? the wbolcjavri ground at Its feet, si ftr as tl.c grin, would carry At 
however, the Iwo divisions of Frisnland Rovand had crossed the 
Jf tX rennorted by a munermta artlilerj and ten Ihonsahd hone, under 
rroX^’ZCt .nd Arighl RoreobeJg, meanwhile, percririn; the 
Grouchy, threatened, had aceumulaled bU forces In strength 

XwfXlel rod ttc ro^eof the pUteiu behind It and with hb troop, drawn 
X outwards on the two sides of a right-angied .triangle, wB|wepored 
op, facing | t rt position agalnsl iho formidable odds which was 
to maintain bb ^ the treat of Iho plateau behind his 

Za rStllritt fto more nnmcrooi batteries of theenemy in Iho plain Wow, 
IX t Xml effect. Hound's division canto Drst IdIo action, and boldly 

tSL hd^hlsi but, not-lllniroding the gallrolvy of thelraltaek, they 

n, canted ,“Xrder by lint destroetlve lire of Iho Austrian cannon, 

were driven bacLtncnao mn bnt M.nt came op to bb re|v 

*° d , ^.ZftoMd^tsUriW under cores- of hb lines, recommenced. furious 
port, and UoramhraUI^ desperate rerislaoce, succeeded In isered 

UMullontbe enemy, ,* , , .k-tamo lime pM^nfcfprlber 

log the plsteaaon Its eastern front Irian .anboBovoume^ | p. 

on 5 , made bb way 

lie Id out, though » . v^riM em&T, «bo »e« drawn 
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and Cronehy The, bock war terribt., bo.tho 
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French proved nt first v ictorious, find routed Rosenberg’s horse with great 
slaughter; Ilohcnzollorn’s cuirassiers next came up to a'cngc the disaster, 
and Grouch) m his turn in ns broken and forced hack ; Monthrnn then charged 
the victorious Austrians, when blown hi their rapid advance, with drcisnc 
effect • and, after desperate acts of gnllontrv on both sides, they were com- 
pelled to follow the retrograde movement of their mfantrv, and abandon the 
eastern front of the plateau (1). 

ulrn'lnV* -^'ulc this important advantage was gamed on the extreme left, a 
thf Vminan furious combat on the right was raging around Ncusicdcl, Davoust 

vrn in person there led on the divisions Gnmhn and Pnethod to the 
attack, with extraordinary vigour • the resistance b\ the Prince of llcsse- 
llombourg was cquallv obstinate, and some reinforcements dispatched b) 
lIohcn7ollcrn, long enabled that gallant officer to maintain Ins ground against 
greatly superior forces. At length, however, the Austrians were driven by 
mam force from the houses, and pushed hack to the foot of the plateau . there 
tlicv again made a stand, and for long strove with desperate resolution to 
makegood the tower, .and prevent Dm oust from debouching from the vil- 
lage In this terrible strife Nordman and Verzay wore lulled, llcssc-llom- 
bourg, Mugcr, Wnrtcachhcn, and almost all the Austrian generals wounded • 
while, on the French side, Gauditi received four wounds, and almost all his 
generals were struck down At length the tower was carried hi assault, and 
the enemy’s infantry driven m disorder from the ground the) had so long 
defended in its rear Davoust, upon (Ins, ordered the cunassiers of Anglo to 
charge the retreating lines, and soon the slope of the plateau glittered with 
the dazzling white of their helmets; hut the) got entangled in broken 
ground, among the lints of the Austrian bivouacs, and the few who reached 
the summit were so gricvousl) shattered b) the pomthlank lire of their guns, 
that thcwholc were driven headlong down, with severe loss, into the plain. 
Notwithstanding this success, however, Rosenberg was unable to keep Ins 
ground on the angle of the plateau, above Ncusicdcl, after the tower had 
fallen • lus left was turned by Mornnd and F riant, who had established them- 
selves on the crest of the plateau; and on the other side, Oudinot, transport- 
ed by the enthusiasm of the moment, had converted lus feigned into a real 
attack, and though repeatedly repulsed, had at length made his way across 
tli* Russbach, near Bnumersdorf, and despite all UieefTorls of llohciuollcrn, 
who was weakened by the succours sent toTs’eusicdel, reached the crest of the 
plateau (2) Threatened thus on both Ranks, Itosenbei g drew back in excel- 
lent order, still facing to the eastward, and forming a junction with Jlohcn- 
zollern, took up a new position towards the centre of the plateau, nearly at 
right angles to the line of the Russbach, and covering two-tlurds of its sur- 
face, while Davoust, apprehensive of being taken in rear by the Archduke 
John, whose approach to the field was already announced by the scouts of 
both armies, showed no disposition to molest him in the new line which he 
had occupied 

by Napoldon was still riding with his suite m the perilous angle in 
from'in" fr° nt Aderklaa, when these alternate disasters and successes were 
«mr« c passing on either wing of lus army The accounts which he re- 
ceived from lus left w r ere every moment more alarming. Officers in breath- - 
less haste arrived every ten minutes; to announce the fearful progress of the 
. enemy in that direction. “ The cannon,” said one, “ which you hear in the 


CD Kaotler. 387 Jom ill. 272, 273 PoVmv. 225, (2) Knujlcr, 387 Jonr in. 272, Pel. iv 22!) 
228 Viet etConq xis. 209 , Viet, ft (Jontf, six, 209, ' 
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rear, is that of tke Austrians n the Emperor made no answer “The divi- 
sion Boodct U driven back into the island of Lobao,” ukl another atill do 
aiawer bat bU eyes were anxiously turned to the toner of Nooriedel, which 
Wuj vUiblo from all parts of the plain, and be frequently asked if the fire was 
on the east or “west of that building At length IkaTOUst’a 'cannon were dis- 
tinctly toon to pass Nouriedel, and the slopes of the plateau were enveloped 
with amoke “ Hasten back id b$To the aide-de-camp, “ ami 

tell him to commence hta attack the battle b gained n At Jbo same time he 
dispatched orders In all directions for offensive operations Bead ires, with 
ten regiments of the reserve cavalry, was directed to charge the Austrian 
right wtng, which had advanced so far into the French rear, id flank, while 
liassdna, who had now got back to his original ground near Aspcrn, availed 
It in front Eugtne, Uarruont, and Bernadotle were to assaulnNagram; Ou- 
dinot and Da roust to renew their attacks, and, if posaible, drive tbo enemy 
from tbc plateau j while the Empferor hi person prepared the decisive effort 
by a grand ehayge of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, in the centre. For this 
purpose, Engine a corps, which bad married across the field from Bauraer*- 
dorf, was arranged In dose columns of Three divisions j Macdonald in the 
contra! division, consisting of elghc^strobg battalion* j* on either flank were 
tlx, drawn up In close array t ^behind” lljrai marcbod Serrua division, and 
Wredo s Bavarianj; Ihe light horse of the gnard,*nd Ibe enlrasrier* of h»n- 
aonty covered ibdr flanks; a hundred pieces of cannon, chiefly of the guard, 
under Drouet, which bad mow come up from bcusfedel, admirably served, 
preceded the whole, and spread death far and wide while the Emperor 
himself with the cavalry and Infantry of the old guard closed (be array, on 
the aaceeas of which be had ataked his crown and hi* llfr(l) 

b«P° I<5on himself gare tbe signal to lids lefriwo eolnmn to ad- 
ranco lla instructions were to move right upon the iteeple of 
— « Stroenbrunn, leaving Aderklaa lo tbe right The Archduke early 

perceived the effort which wai preparing against bb centre, and toade every 
possihio disposition to resist it. The line* were doubled j'bhe reserves t ef ca 
volry, and the right of BeUegardeS corps brought up to the menaced point ; 
artillery on either ride planted in great abundance, rii as to open a'cro* Are 
on the advancing eolnmn ; while the Archduke in perron hasfrncd to the apot 
with his whole staff, to be In a ritaation to act with promptitude In tbe terrible 
crisis which was approaching Hardly had they arrived, when Lauriston and 
Drouet’* artillery approached tho eannonler*, regardless of the cron fire of 
the lostrian batteries, advanced at the trot to within half cannon-shot, ami 
then opened a prodigious flrefromthrir hundred piece*, widch was sustained 
with such rapidity, that It forced back th£ Austrian lion immediately in 
front and dismounted several of their gum Taking advantage of the rotrf ti- 
ll on produced by this discharge, Ha edema Id advanced with his eolnmn, di- 
rectly in at tho opening, and pierced tho Imperial centre tderila* and 
Breitenlec are soon passed Sassenbrunn Is menaced moving riredlly for 
ward tbrrfogh -Ibo wrec k of guns, tho dead, and tho dying this uodaouted 
column, preceded by It* terrific battery Incessantly firing pushed an half a 
league beyond tbo front, in other points of tho enemy* line In proportion 
as it advanced, however It became enveloped by Ore the gon* were gre 
dually dismounted or rileneed, and the Infantry emerged through! heir 
wreck to the front Ihe Austria ns drew off ibelr front lino upon dirir weend, 
and both falling lack, formed a sort of watt on each side of tbe French ro- 
ot m,ni in 4» irs m. M h «i sat m 
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lumu, fiom v hence* issued a dreadful lire of crape and nuiskctrv on cillier 
flank of the assailants. Mill Maulmiald presses on with unconquerable reso- 
lution * in the midst of a fiighlful storm of bullets, bis ranks arc unshaken; 
the destinies of Europe are m Ins hands, ami be is worthy of the mission 'Ibe 
lo«s ho experienced, how over, wa* enormous, at c\er\ step, huge chasms arc 
made in bis ranks, whole files me shuck down by cannon-shot, and, at 
length. Ins eight dense battalions arc i educed to fifteen hundred men! Iso- 
lated in the midst of enemies, tins band of heioes is compelled to hail the 
ctnpiie rocked to its foundation : the rout of a similar body of the old guard at 
Waterloo, hut led Napoleon to the mtk of St -Helena (I). 

Following with intense anxiety the nd\nnrc of this eolumnjiow- 
i' U p r Ha°n,M ever, the Fnipcror was nl hand to support it. '1 he divisions on the. 
al,3, x flank, Bundle amt I’nrlhod, wlnrh had insensibh fallen hchind 
during the advance of Macdonald with the central eoluimi, were ordered to 
ino\e forward , Serrns and Wrede were hastened up to his support, and the 
young guard, under Beillo, detached to support then attack This last suc- 
cour, howe\cr, almost exhausted the reserve- of Napoleon “ Husband your 
men ns much as possible,” said be to Iteilic, as be gn\e linn the coniniaud : 
u l ba\c now no other rcscnc but the two regiments of the old guard.” At 
the same time, Nansouly, with the cuirassiers on the left, and Walllicr with 
the dragoons on the light of Macdonalds column, rerened orders to charge 
the masses in front of them, and Oudinot, Liigimc, and Marmont, to press 
the enemy as much as possddc, towards AdcrMnn and Wngrnm (2) 

«ii- The charges of the cavalry proved mostunfortunnlc llnully had 
f d,iir nn'i Rcssieres set off to execute the ordeis of the Lmpcior, when he 
™'!rTin was struck down by a cannon-shot, x\ Inch tore Ins thigh, killed his 
uir comic h or sc , and so disfigmcd his whole person, that he was taken up fm 
dead Nansouly succeeded to the command, and led on the thaigc , hut such 
was the severity of the in c which they immediately encountered, llial in a 
few minutes twelve hundred horsemen were struck down In cannon-balls, 
and the whole were compelled to halt, and retire before they even readied 
the enemy The dragoons on the right, under Walther, met with the snrne 
fate, and, after sustaining a grievous loss, were driven hack under cover of 
the foot soldiers But the infantry were more sucrrssful No sooner did 
Macdonald perceiv c that the dn isious of Paclhod, Duruttc, Serrns, and Wrede, 
had come up to his flanks, and that Redle was advancing to Ins support, than 
lie resumed lus forward movement; and the Archduke, despamng now of 
maintaining lus position, gave orders for a general retreat It was executed, 
howcvci, in the most admnablc order the infantry ictiring by echelon, and 
alternately mat clung and facing about to pour destructive volleys into the 
tanks of the pursuers The field of battle, as seen from the steeples of Vienna, 
now r presented a magnificent spectacle Massena , upon the retreat of Kollovv - 
rath and Klenau, readily regained Esshng and Aspern, and the Austuan army, 
m a line nearly perpendicular to the Danube, slow ly and deliberately 1 etired 
while the French host formed a vast line of sabres and bayonets, from the 
banks of the river to the summit of the plateau of Wagrain, on which the 
declining rays of the sun glanced with extraordinary splendour Vast vo- 
lumes of smoke at intervals indicated the position of the opposing batteries 
a while line of curling smoke, marked the advance and line of the infantry- 
and gleams of almost intolerable brightness w ere reflected from the helmets 

(1) Kauslcr, 388 To! n 221,221 Sav iv 113 (2) Ktmslcr, 388, 380 Sav n 112,113 Pclct n 

J°m i\ 273 Vlct ctConq xrt 210 225, 220. Viet ct Conq jtjx, 210, 21 1 ’ 
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ind cuirasses of the cavalry A bloody encounter took place at Certrvlorf, 
which Iho rearguard of Kollowralh long held with oneonquorable bravery; 
bfil It wt» at length carried by the chasseurs of the guards Wagram yielded 
tOllio Impetooas assaults of Oudinot, and tvyo battalions were mado prison en 
Bdt, with this exception, the retreat of the Aost/firis wij eond acted with 
hardly any loss the Archduke, with coniunpnale aklll, availed hlmsejf of 
every advantage of gronnd to retard the enemy} and 10 exhausted were the 
French by their effort*, that they dlaplaycd very little rigour Id the pursuit 
Keithcrcannorunor prisoners were taken; the cavalry hardly charged bntfor 
the retrograde movement erf one army and the advanceof the other, It would 
have been Impossible to have decided which had gained the advantage In Lho 
%hU Napobfon was much chagrined at this Jndcdjlve result, and sn fferrd h|s 
IU bmnonr to exhale In open reproaches to the cavalry generals of the guard 
tf ’das over any thing seen like this? Isrilber prisoners nor gum I Tills day 
will bo attended with no resulfs " At nightfall, the A nstriana occupied a 
line along the heights behind Stammendorf, from whkb (heir riglit ring 
hid descended In the morning, along the great road to Brunn, through Ho— 
bersdorf to Obersdorf j while the French bivouacked In the plain, (Jure miles 
In their front, from the edge of the Danube near Florisdorf, perpendicularly 
up to Souring, ct the foot of the bills (f) ♦ 

£^*£1 It wts towards tbe close of lids obstinately contested battle tint 
Dm Arebdoko John approached the Odd Bel ween three and four 
££ *£•- 0 dock. his columns came np to Leobensdorf and Obenlebenbrtmn 
[pTw while hb advanced posts readied heusledel, and even approached 
AVagram, which the French troops had passed through not an hour 
before In pursuit of the Austrian grand army! Finding, however nnon his 
arrival there, that his brother bad abandoned Ihfc field, add was retiring at 
all point! tdwirda tbe lUsamberg be Justly ©onedred apprdwnsfoBS con- 
cerning bis own illuaUon, left alone with forty thousand men in the rear of 
tbe grand army, and give orders to retreat. lie nurcho^ till after dark, and 
regained ill rebeck before midnight. An Incident occurred, however, soon 
after he retired, which demonstrated In the most striking manner the riltl 
Importance of hb co-operation, and the decisive effect which might bare 
arisen from It, bad he come op, as ho lud been ordered, at an earlier hour 
of the day Tbe Emperor, worn out with fatigue, lud lain down to mi, 
surrounded by hi* guard*, In lho plain between Susscnbmnn aud \derklaa, 
when cries of alarm were beard from the rear Tbe drums Immediately beat 
at all points; the Infantry hastily formed in squares, the artillerymen stood 
to their guns, the cavalry saddled their horses bapoleon himself mounted 
nts horse, and asked what was the cause of the alarm “ It b nothing, sire," 
replied Charles Lebrun, one of his aides-de-camp, “ merely a few marau 
dcT* " “What do you call nothing?” replied the tmperor, warmly i “ know, 
sir, there are no trifling event* In war nothing endangers an army like an 
Imprudent security Itcturn to sec what is the mailer and come baric quickly 
to render me an aettmnL" Meanwhile I to prepared every thing for a nocturnal 
combat, ami lho aspect of affairs In the rear of tbe army was such as to call 
forth alt his solid I nde The artillery, baggage-waggons stragglers and camp- 
followers, who crowded the rear, were Dying In disorder to 1 

plain was covered with fugitives, the entrance*, of the bridges blocks up w tin 
carriages, and many wlw even had tbe river between them and tbesoppovd 

(I) «u»o« u% rm. isn, i ttcms.A«v a^ucw^s* Kill win*"- 
4 V# OirU* nmi Am. 1/5-1 5M SIS- 
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danger, continued their flight, and never drew hridle till they were within 
llie ramparts of Vienna The alarm spread like wildfire from rank 16 rank . 
the guard even was shaken the victors for a moment doubled of the fate of 
the day The ranks presented the appearance of a general rout , and y et the 
whole w'as occasioned by a single squadron of the Archduke John’s cavalry, 
which had been far advanced towards Wagram, and, seeking to regain, as be 
retned, the lOad to Presburg, had cut down some French marauders m one 
of the villages on the cast of the field ! So vital was the line of communica- 
tion on which that prince was intended to act, and so important were the 
results which must hav e ensued from his co-opera ti on ^if it bad taken place, 
as the generalissimo was entitled to expect, at an earlier period of the day (1). 
nesuits of Such was the memorable battle of Wagiam, one of the greatest and 

ti.c battle jjjosi obstinately contested of the whole w ar, and perhaps the most 
glorious in the whole Austrian annals- The loss on both sides was immense ; 
tw T enty-five thousand brave men on either part were either killed or wnunded 
without any decisive result having been obtained The other trophies ware 
equally balanced the Austrian right wung had made five thousand prisoners, 
and twa thousand of their own waunded (2) had fallen, into the' hands, of 
the enemy m the centre of the plain They were nowhere defeated ,no 
panics disgraced then lines, no columns laid down their arms slowly, _ at the 
command of their chief alone, m regular order they retired from the field 
wulhout the loss of eilheT prisoners or cannon, and inspiring, ev en to the last, 
dread to the enemy who followed their Steps (5) 

, To have maintained such a conflict with greatly inferior forces, 
- the “reu - a B ainsl Nap 0 leon at the head of a hundred and eighty thousand men, 
duke John's /was itself no ordinary distinction But this is not all if tlieir forces 
orders bad all joined in the action, and they had thereby been restored to 
an equality with the enemy, there can be no doubt the result would have 
been different But for the failure of the Archduke John to come up at the 
period assigned to lum, the battle would have terminated m a glorious and 
decisive victory Had that prince made his appearance on the field either at 
six in the morning, when Rosenberg, m anticipation of his co-operation, 
advanced to Glmzendorf , or later, when Kollowrath and Klenau had routed 
the French left wing, and their leading columns weie approaching the bridges 
of Lobau, or even when the fate of Europe hung in suspense on the advance 
of Macdonald’s column in the centre, there can be no doubt that Napoldon 
w r ould have been totally defeated,' and possibly a disaster as great as that of 
Waterloo would have effected, six years before that memorable event, the 
deliverance of Europe Experience in every age lias demonstrated, that, 


(tl Jom in 27G, 27’’ Viet cl Conq xix 2l5 
Sr\ it 115 

(2' Tbe 25th bulletin says the French look 
20,000 prisoners, forty pieces of cannon, nit<l ten 
si milords, and Sir W alter Scott has heedlessly 
transcribed that statement [Scott’s Napoli-on, ti 
334 ] It is, however, grosslv inaccunle, mid proved 
to be so even by tho wannest partisans oT rvapo 
ldon 11 The enemy retired, ’ says Savory, who was 
hv the Emperor s side through the wliolo hatllc “ at 
foar o'clock, ond abandoned to us the field of 
battle, but «■ t/iout prisoners or cannon, and after hav- 
ing fought in such a manner ns to render rv cry- 
prudent man cautious oT engaging in n rash in 
terprise we followed without pressing him, for tho 
truth is lie had not been at all cut up I1 l made 
head against us every where, and his troops were 
scry numerous, and he had, in rea/it), no reason for 
retiring, though, fortunately for us, he did so, and 


Ihns gave to France all the moral advantages of n 
victory ” [Savory, iv lt4, 115,,11G ] Joiniui says, 
" The Archduke retreated during the night, /eating 
us no other trophies lnit-sometliousond wounded or 
pri-oncrs, and a few dismounted cannon Their loss 
was 25,000 men, ours was about the same [Jo- 
mini, ni 270 ] Sir Walter's Life of Napoleon is a 
surprising work, considering that it was written in 
little more than twelv e months, by an author whose 
life had been spent in studies of a different descrip- 
tion hut Ins narrative is often little more than a 
transcript or tho bulletins or Annual Register, and it 
is not surprising that in less than two Tears he 
could not, tinder severe anxiety and affliction, 
master wlnt would have required twenty years, in 
GibLnn’s words, ,l of health, leisure, and perse 
vermce ” — Aee LocsnxcT s Life of Scott, vn 42 


(3) IvaOsler, 389, 390 
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after the protracted excitement of a great battle, the bra rat soldiers become 
unstrung (f), and, at inch e moment, the attack oft few fresh troopi “often 
produces Uie most extra ordinary results. It U this which to often has chained 
aneceti to the effort of a smalt reserve in the close of an obstinately disputed 
day, which made Kell ermjn’j charge at Utmjgo snatch victory from the grasp 
of the victorious Austrians j and Jhe onset of Sir Hussey Vivian's brigade on 
the flunk erf tire old guard, tl Waterloo, overthrow at once tho military fabric 
of lhe.Frr.neh Empire. The general terror insplrod hi Napoleon’* rear by the 
capture of Aspern tocfE»iingifl,tbe morning} tho marreliom panic ocearionod 
by the charge of a squadron of hussars In their extreme ri^ht ah night, 
demonstrate (I) that the disaster of Aspern had Inspired the French troops 
with a nerroos disquietude abont the bridges In their rear and that any 
‘alarm In that quarter was likely to produce even giro ter effect than on troops 
of I ess'rn Hilary foresight and experience What then must bare been tho 
effeet,frf thirty thousand fresh troops suddenly thrown into tbo rear of tho * 
French army, where there was no re s e r rt to oppose them, at the fnoment 
v when tbe victorious ihonts of Kollowrajh i trtfops, and the ominous sound of 
tho cannon of Lohan, announced that their re Ire* lavras all but eut off; or 
when the heroic column of Macdonald wasted away to pftcen hundred men, 
fc had halted their advance In front of Sustenbrunn? Tbe Archduke Joint la a 
most accomplished prince, and as a private Individual, no one has greater 
title to esteem but either bis Jealousy qf his brother, or his incapacity to 
perceive tho object of combined operations, liriee In that tingle campaign 
proved fatal to his country i once when he disobeyed the orden of tho 
Archduke Charles to corabtno with KoHowrath an attack on tho bridge of 
Lintx, on the Fninch line of communication. Immediately after ‘the battle of 
Aspem add again, by his tardiness In obeying the oruejs of the ttmo 
generalissimo to hasten to the theatre of decisive creots on tho fleld of 
Wagrtun (o) 
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tj 1c day after llic lmlllc, Napoleon, according to lus muni custom, 
fiHcToMiii rode over the field of battle Without the feattnes of horror which 
JmvmMsc had imprinted so awful a character on that of Eylnu, it picscnlcd 
Hwrelw* some circumstances of a still more distressing description The 
plain was coxcrcd with the corpses of the slam; the march of Macdonald’s 
column especially, might lie traced by the tram of dead bodies winch lay 
along its course Such was the multitude of the wounded, that they far ex- 
ceeded all the efforts of the French surgeons, and of the humane athens of 
"Vienna, for their relief, and, four days after the battle, the mutilated remains 
of human .beings, still nine, were found m great numbers among the rich 
fields' of wheat with which the plain was coNerecl. Some of these unhappy 
wretches endured for days together the rays of a \crtical sun during the 
dog-days, without cither food or water • mutilated, and unable to rcinoic 
the (lies winch fastened on their wounds, they literally became, while still 
nine, the prey of the insects which ho\cr round carcasses of animals in hot 
weather (1) The Emperor frequently dismounted, and with lus own hands 
administered relief to some of the wounded, and drew tears of gratitude 
from eyes about to lie closed in death (2) The knowledge that the \ictory 
was their own, had restored all their wonted enthusiasm to the French 
soldiers, the wounded exclaimed 1'ivc VEmpcrcur 1 as lie passed, and 
hoisted little white flags, formed by putting their handkerchiefs or an arm 
of their slurt on their bayonets, as an ell to testify their joy as to implore 
relief After ha\ ing lra\ ersed the field of battle, Napoleon inspected the sol- 
diers who were about to march m pursuit of the enemy, and distributed 
rew ards in great profusion among the most desen mg In passing he slopped 
and held out lus hand to Macdonald . “Touch it, Macdonald, without any 
.further grudge (5) from this day we shall he friends; and 1 will send you, 
as a pledge of my sincerity, your marshal’s stalT, which you won so gloriously 
yesterday ” “ Ah ! sire,” replied Macdonald with tears m his eyes, “ we are 
noNV together for life and death ” And well did the hero of Scottish blood 
redeem lus w'ord’ Through cVery future change of his reign he adhered 
with unshaken fidelity to the fortunes of his master lie was to he found by 
lus side, alike amidst the disasters of Fontainebleau as the triumph of "Wa- 
gram; and when all the other objects of his bounty had deserted their bene- 
factor and passed o\cr to the enemy, lie remained almost alone to support 
him , the latest object of Ins prosperous fai our, hut the most faithful follower 
of his ad\ erse fortunes (4) 

of Oudmot, a general, as the bulletin said, “ tried in a hundred 
n.aSof ballIc V’ and Mormon l, whose campaign m Illyria and Carmola 
had so powerfully conliibuted to the success of the grand auny, 
BirnTdotte Nvere at the same lime elevated to the rank of marshals Yeiy djf- 
feient was the destiny which awaited Benjadotle, Prince of Pontccorvo, 
hitherto one of the most favoured of Napoleon’s lieutenants This chief, w ho 
had been singularly unfortunate both mins attack on the heights ofWagram 

(0 D’Abr xu 261.202 lfsan nn d Ous dlstlnguisl eel general, Ifo lintl not 

( 2 ) “Ilia Lmperor stopped lus horse'besidc a been employed in any considerable command since 
■young oritur of carabineers, who Ind bail lus skull tbc balUcoflboTrebm, in 1709 lealonsv nnd male 
fractured by a ciunon shot, be knelt beside bun, volcncc bad widened the brrarS occasioned be 
felt lus pulse, mid wiped with bis own handkerchief Maedonajd’s original disinclination to join tin herd 
the dust from bis lips anu brow A littlo spirits of obsequious flatterers at the Tmleries I low often 
made hun revive, be oponed lus eyes and fixed docs dilficully and iiiisforlur. hrtr-ln the post tlier 
them on the 1 mperor, be recognised lum, and lus nro rcallj worthy to fill, tl*,, noble jmitds uJ>o 
eyes filled witji tears, but he was too weak to be disdain the arts by 1 js , *•» 

able to sob, and «obn after breathed bis last ” — generally iron ! air ‘ * 

SssesY.n n 9 (l) Suv is 119, ^ " 

(3) A coldness had long subsisted bctwgeu Nape- 
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r Vnd rfllsge of Adertlw, on the ereniugoftho Wb, and hbeneounter with the 
Austrian centre on the morning of the Clh, bid, with the true spirit of Gu- 
eony, tils native country, glossed over hb defest by ■ bowling proclamation 
to the Saxons on the 7th, In which be professed to convey to them the Empe- 
ror 1 ! ipprobitloD for the gallantry which they bid evinced on these occa- 
sions^) Napoleon, who was both irritated at Bernadolte and the Saxons 
for the abandonment of Aderklaa, which it required him bo much lime ind 
bloodshed to regain on the following day, and jealous of any of his lieute- 
nants assuming lib own peculiar function In the distribution of prabe or 
vhlame, immediately prepared and circulated, but among the marshals and 
minister! alone, an order of the day, reflecting In Tery so cere terms, both 
on the conduet of Iho Saxons and this itep on the part of their ehlcf(2) 
j.}, ». s and soon after a decree wis published in the bulletin dissolving 
that corps, and incorporating its soldier! with other part! of tiid 
army Bemadotte aooght a private interriew with (he Emperor on this 
painful subject, bbt in vain } ho constantly refused to ace him and the dis 
graced marshal immediately »et out for Parb, wbefe he was loon after em- 
ployed by the mlnbter at war, without the concurrence of-hapoldon, in a 
very important doty, that of commanding at Antwerp during the English 
Inrasion of the Scheldt ho sooner, however, did the Emperor learn of this 
fresh appointment by the Government at Parts, than it loo, was cancelled, 
and llewifcre* put there in bb stead; eren although Bernadottea eiTorU, 
during the abort period be held the command, had been eminently aerrlce- 
able to -the empire These repeated indignities made a deep impression on 
the mind of the French marshal they re vim! that ancient Jealousy at (lie 
First Consol (3) which all the subsequent glories of hb reign bad not entirely 
extinguished; induced a itillcm discontent at tho Imperial terrier, which 
experience had shown was liable to such inconstancy made him grasp 
eagerly at the Swedish throne, which fortune soon after proffered \o his 
acceptance} and, by inresting the disgraced icldier with the power and feeh 
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ings, of an independent sovereign, contributed m the end, in no inconsider- 
able degree, to the downfal of the French empire (1) 

The Aus Two lines of retreat were open to the Archduke after he had de- 
lowan™"” termined to relinquish the field , that to Olmutz and Moravia, and 
Bohemia, t j ia t Bohemia, and so little did the'Fiench press their adversa- 
ries when the letrograde movement commenced, that the Emperor was for 
some time ignorant which of the two routes they had adopted There were 
several reasons, however, whichhnduced him to prefer the latter. Prague 
w r as, next to Vienna, the gieatest military establishment, and contained the 
July 7 largest arsenal of the empire , and it stood m a country surrounded 
with a range of lulls, which offered favourable positions for refolding the ad- 
vance of an invading army Hopes w'ere not an anting, also, that the great 
naval and mihfory armament which England had so long been preparing, 
would soon make its appearance, either m Flanders or the noi th of Germany, 
and that the indecision of Prussia, notwithstanding the retreat from AVagiam, 
might be determined by suph powerful support in the north of Germany. 
For these reasons, the line of Bohemia w'as selected for the retreat of the 
grand army, leaving to the Archduke John, with the forces under his com- 
mand, and the Hungarian insurrection,' the care of covering Hungary and the 
eastern provinces of the empire. The greater part of the army followed the 
high-road to Znaym , Itosenbei g alone, on the extreme left, took that to Brunn 
by Wolkersdorf The retreat continued all the 7th without aiiy serious mo- 
lestation from the enemy , w'hile Napoleon, who w'as disquieted by the pre- 
< sence of so large a body.as the Archduke John’s army, still untouched, on his 
right flank, and by the menacing advance of Giulay with twenty-five thou- 
sand men from the side of Styna, towards "Vienna, separated the immense 
army which had so lately been concentrated on the field ofWagram Da- 
voust, Marmont, Massfina, with Oudinot, Bessieres, and the guards, being 
directed to follow on the traces of the Archduke Charles, the Viceroy’s corps, 
augmented to fifty thousand men by the addition of the Saxons and \Virt- 
emburghers, being moved towards Presburg, to observe the Archduke John, 
while Macdonald’s division remained in charge of the bridges of Vienna, and 
was prepared, with the garrison of the capital, to repel any insult that might 
. be offered by the Ban of Croatia No less circumspect than adventurous, Na- 
poleon, at the same time, ordered a hundred pieces of heavy cannon to be 
mounted on the ramparts of Vienna, augmented its garrison to six thousand 
men, laid m provisions for six months, directed the formation of great riew r 
fortifications on the bridgeheads of the capital, especially at Florisdorf, where 
the road to Brunn and Znaym traversed the Danube, and ordei ed Passau, 
Lmtz, Raab, Melk, and Gottweig, m different directions around the capital, 
to be put m a stale of defence (2) 

Krtrcnt or No considerable action took place during the retreat Massena 

Iiukc however, pressed the Austrian rear-guard w'llli all his wonted ac- 
Uvitj , and bloody encounters of inconsiderable bodies marked 

" , " r the track of the armies The Aichduke conducted the retreat with 
consummate skill, and in the most admirable order always protecting the 
rear-guard, composed of formidable masses of cavalry and infantry "by a 
numerous artillery skilfully posted on the rising grounds —'Lb which that 
undulating country abounded To accelerate his move-.^^ if possible 
throw' him m some degree into confusion, Napoleon im stSannonl’s corn'- 


1 \ 


(*) Worn mi 580,281 
123 


Pel iv 211,212. Sav. (2) P^M, „ -~ 
Iron b 0 nl», , t' 
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which m followlilg IUHmbei* or lie road 

,*, by which moatuho threatened lo arriTO at ZnlJrabeMrfl ItcTnain 
AMlrianormy Tha Archduke do ««mer reerired tnlelljgencc of U.bmoTt- 
mn t than ho fell back with all his forces, and loeknoit al that lm,n 
w > to banks of to Taya Nothing «n ««“ lh » m 'H“,T r ° , ” l r 
to enrirma of Znaym afford llo town itlolf, aumonded bj walla, 

. .1 onthe rugged precipices which bolder Iho rlrer 

A “l0M rfS. lischeD, toVound defend. on .11 
, he of SchalleSdorf, whore the rlrar turns sharp by a right 
fitrwi towards Upwiu, and the jnbdion of the Lhehen and Taya 
“£• £2 SfS « it were,. -ml tasllon, with . great ns- 
^ jVTk [n -front- about a mile kmg, and equally broad The Arch- 
dSfe itot^Ktok Jest ■ l Brmdlt., which render^Fhta master _bolh of Urn 
“ j SZ and Bohemia , and Bnnm, hot the .lopes of Znajm were 
T.yataretreded, andfeur powwrfnlba. 

on to heights abore to dlspnlithe patogo (f) ^ 

''SS.T' toSg as lhUpodUon was, it wasdonbtfol whether the Anatrim 
fst> would maintain ihemaelreslnlt' Theadranced guards of >Itodes, 

I TLj Hat approached the bridge, were arrested by the tre- 

indeed, ^ en - , ronJ tetry wliieh isanedfrem the wood and heights 

moudoos He of 6r*P« *"d were roon placed In such a po- 

ritloiri^lTr^J the Auslrtin betlerissi the b'ridge was dbengaged by thrir 
ritlcm a J to diaeoTcrcd both abore and below and aoon the at 

toUd^rolumn, were passed orer, and began to ascend the Jones or the 
l^mwtte aide Tlia Archduke withdrew his troops fhtD Znaym i and arranged 
iXmLbers.round IUw.lB,lb*t, wWtoFreuchlrodleg 
inmm*rriT«l within reach of the Ere, on the alope leading to to town, 
w^Sed w th^erribl. a dtobarge as to be obUged ,e retire pro- 
cl^.Td^ wS ktot W» Upon this the Austrian, toned forth, and took 
^t". ren^ibe^.Rd In front of .be bridge, tn gml strength H. po£ 
K admirable for defence, though cramped for mamrurrlDg, aod sspechdff 
>!»■»* rtlnn* if a retreat wai Intended A dreadfol itorm arose at noon, which 
^M.L.Tr^d deluged both armies with suth a torrent of rain, that 
^ , ho^ r. to dtoto^ef^MTO,, war lmpo»lble,«id the combat rf 
for two hours Uie dtonarge tlmMp bcre cleared, Uassdna renewed 

F**® 11 * fui^mdlen In front of the bridge; bnthc waa driren back, 
tils altaeii o . *he OtinccneraT, regained that Important pas- 

„ d to Au.tri.tn ptootag to njH^roc^r^^ 

-n£3u, and eeUbllslred himself at thobeadyuarters ^^meets 
S5T- ^ To reltere the prtw-ure en llmdu -ho ^ehrlea.^ «; 
gaged with superior forces, and whose defeot woold etsdaeger 

Ita .»sn.re.« 
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army, he immediately ordered (lie former maisbnl to debouch fiomThcswitz, 
to cross (lie Lischen, mul to ascend, on the north-eastern side the plateau of 
Znajm These orders were immediately obeyed, and Marmonl crossed the 
sticnm and ascended the lull, but sustained a very heavy fire when he ap- 
proached the town ofZnaym, and came within rcacli of the formidable Aus- 
trian batteries arranged round its walls Matters were thus in a very critical 
slate, for the two corps of Massena and Marmonl were alone engaged with 
the whole Austrian army, except Rosenberg's ooips; and Davoust and Oudi- 
not, destined to support them, could not arrivo at the theatre of action till 
the following morning Nevertheless, Massena, with Ins usual impetuosity, 
was urging the attach on the town; and already the 1 attic of musketry was 
heard m the suburbs, when the cry was heard, “ Peace, peace, cease tiring ” 
Such, however, was the exasperation of the contending pnilics, that it was 
with great difficulty the action could by slopped, and when the officers ar- 
.rived from the headquarters of the two armies to announce the armistice, 
they as ere wounded before the troops could be prevailed on to desist from 
mutual slaughter (1). 

In etloct, the Archdnhc Charles had, on the preceding night, sent 
the Am- prince John of Lichtenstein to the Emperors headquarters to pro- 
H.h»t(p pose an armistice, but Napoleon was unwilling to accept it, till he 
bad enjoyed an opportunity of observing in person the situation of the armies. 
The motives aa I nch led the Austrian cabinet to take Ibis step were sufficiently 
obvious The policy of that government always has been to avoid coming to 
extremities to come to an accommodation before the chances of war had 
become desperate; to consider the preservation of the army the grand ob- 
ject, and trust, by preserving it entire, to regain at some future time the ad- 
vantages which might be lost at the moment by yielding to the storm Con- 
sidering another battle, therefore, fraught with the existence of the empire, 
and the result of theformei not so decisive as to induce the enemy to lefusc 
reasonable terms of accommodation, they deemed it the more prudent course- 
lo propose an armistice while yet the foiccs of the monarchy were entire, 
the more especially as the retreat from Wagram was not likely to induce Prus- 
sia to adopt a decisive course, and the long promised armament of Great Bri- 
tain had not yet left the harbours of the Channel (2) 
ror E nnd" u H was not, liowcv er 5i till Napoleon had himself seen the positions 

of the contending armies, and w'as satisfied that the Austrians, at 
iiMdquar' 11 1 10 momcnt 5 had the advantage, as vv ell m the position as the coll- 
ie™ r cenlration of their troops, that he resolv ed to accede to the suspen- 
sion of arms (5) A council of war was aflervvaids held, attended by .ill the 
marshals, m the Emperor’s tent, in which the important point was debated, 
whether the armistice should be agreed to Opinions were much divided, and 
the discussion was prolonged till a very late hour On the one side, it vvas 
contended by Berliner and the advocates for a continuance of hostd/ncs, that 
it w r as of the last importance to take advantage of the remforccmfuts winch 
had already come up, or were likely to arrive during the night, </>cnmmcncc 
a general attack on the enemy, and finish the war on the following day at a 
blow, that bis position around Znaym, though strong vvas not gimrcmalile 
that Austria was the irreconcilable enemy of France undci fhc-y>% regime* 
and that, unless deprived of the pow'er of ogam lnjuung ui _ .r, e would 


(l N Pel iv 272, 274 Tlnb tv 350 Sav i\ 
124, 125 

(2) Pel IV 274,278, Slut 388, 300 Jum in 
283 


(3) " Oudniol, uiifltli. i,- 
could not come up ft)' 
wits material net lo allow .1 , 
superiority atthaluiom^, i 
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never cease to violate the moat solemn treaties, when Jt rolled her own conve- 
nience, or there wu * prospect of advrotagefrom Uf the moat flagrant rio- 
~l*Uon of the pnhllc faith That if, by miring Jo tbo Bight, u present appear __ 
antes rendered probable, tbe Archduke should succeed in regaining Bohe- 
mia, gnd uniting to b& standards the forces of that province, iho Emperor 
could lammon to his aid the corps of krfebtre, Jtmot, and Jfrfonc, and the 
advantage would itlll remain on his ride! That jt wu indispensable to put an 
end to these coalitions ffcrpelnaUy springing rip, by dividing Austria, which 
was tbe centre of them all /'that this wu a point of ranch more importance 
than finishing the war in Spain ; and that no sooner would the Emperor, fra 
'tint purpose, enfor the Peninsula, than a new coalition wo did spring up in 
liit rear, which would embrace all tie northern powers On the other band, 
it was contended by the advocates of peace, that if Prineo Charles retreated,- 
as ho nnqtfeitlotubly^night do, during the night, and gained tbe Bohemian 
mountains, there ‘wai'er pry reasJhfto fear a general confligraUon’ln Genoa 
ny^an open declaration from Premia, end probably the ultimate adhesion of 
Itussia Ustdf , that it was evident fWm present appearances, not less than 
put oven is, that the real danger of France lay in the north : that an frnUre 
new system of Kasdan policy had been brought to Hl^ht, In the eour» 
of the contest and that, In anttefpaUon of iho grand and final conflict 
between the'South and the north, which was evidently approaching, it 
wu of the Ust^importance r not merely tp spare hut eon dilate Austria, 
gDd,l»y terminating the war in iho Peninsula, not only secure the rear of 
Franck but liberate two hundred thousand of iu best soldiers from an inglo- 
rious hot murderous warfare’' 'The Emperor, after hearing according to ids 
usual custom, both sides patiently, more folly aware than many of his gene- 
rals of the precarlons fooUng'on which Im sfood with Ruasia, inclined to tho 
latter ride, and broke up tbe conference with the^dedsiro words,—* 1 Enough 
of blood has been shod I acfcept the armistice (1 ) n 

bo great diflknlty was experienced in fixing tho lino of demarca- 
te *£>!** tlon between the districts to be occapled,by the two armies their 
STiw relative position, and the principle ■(( poiifdilti afforded too dear 
£7, a rulo for drawing Iho line between thorn pTte French were per 
mitled to retain possession of all Upper Austria, as far as the borders o! Bo- 
hemia, including tbedfdcs of Znarmand Cnront the whole dHlrict Jndud- 
ed by the course of the iforare as far as its continence with IheTiyat theme 
by the high rood to Presburg, including that low n j the course of the Dam”* 
as far as Rub, tho river of that name, and thenco by the frontiers of Styra 
and CarnloU to Flame On this principle, the dtadels of Grau and Brnrai, 
the fort of Sascuburg, the whole districts of Tyrol and \ortrlberg acre lot* 
surrendered to their arms II was a third In point of extent, and morethan* 
half in polDt of milltarj strength, of lh« whole empire- The armies id i’ w 
were to retain Ihdr respective positions In western rod northern ! 

the Limits between the two powers acre to he tliese of the states com l Krtl * 
the Confederation of the Rhine (i) 

The armistice was concluded try the Vrchdulo durles alone, In 

lmT!.** virtue of the powers reposed in him as gcneralhslmo 

the ratification of the Emperor Tbe cabinet of \hmna *nlre at 
tlwt period was assembled at Komorn In llangary, Iwd romWer 
ttZ*. able difficulty in giving their cod ten l to It It proposed to UVe 

JU,|TT TUX. B W 
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advantage of the distance of the French troops to act on the 1 ighl hank of the 
Danube, to unite the forces of Giulay and the Archduke John with those of 
the Hungarian insurrection, and move towards Slyria and Tyrol, so as to 
threaten the French communications, while the Archduke Charles, by re- 
treating towards Bohemia, drew' the hulk of their forces to a distance from 
their only base of operations In pursuance of these views, which for a few 
Juij >4 days prevailed at the Imperial headquarters, directions were sent 
to the Archduke John to “ disregard any orders regarding an artnslicc which 
were not hearing the sign manual of the Emperor, and take Ins instructions 
from him alone ” In the course of the two following days, howe\er, Prince 
Lichtenstein arrived from the headquarters of the Archduke Charles, and in- 
spired moremodcratc views The court, yielding to necessity, and desnous of 
gaming time to recruit its armies, aw ait the progress of events in Spam, and the 
effect of the long expected English armament m the north of Germany, gave a 
leluctant consent; the armistice was signed by the Empcroi on the 18th, and 
the flames of war were quenched in Germany, till they broke out with aw ful 
t lolence three y ears afterw ards of the banks on the Niemen ( J ). 
contVibn The Austrian people w ere not long in recemng a bitter proof of the 

tlon levied reality of their subjugation On the v cry day after the armistice was 
July ii* r ° concluded, a decree of Napoleon’s imposed a war contribution of 
257,800,000 francs (L 9,500,000), on the provinces occupied by the French 
armies, which was not a half of the monarchy, a burden at least as great, 
considering the relative wealth and value of money m the two countries, as 
an imposition of fifty millions sterling would be on Great Britain (2) 

Sr tiie'Se ^he battle of Wagram bears a striking resemblance to two of the 
or t )W T most memorable that have occurred m ancient and modern limes, 
ofcniww — of Cannae and Waterloo In all the three, the one parly made a 
l™ grand effort at the centre of Ins antagonist, and the final issue of 
each battle was owing to the success or failure of the measures adopted to 
defeat this central attack, by an united movement against the wings of the 
enemy At Cannae, as' already noticed, it was the advance of the Roman 
centre, m column, into the middle of the Carthaginian ai my, followed by the 
turning of both their flanks by the Carthaginian cavalry, which brought about 
their ruin At Aspern, the defeat of the French on the second day was owing 
to a similar hazardous advance of the French centre in close column into the 
middle of the Austrian line, which skilfully receded, and brought the French 
^columns into the centre of a converging fire of a prodigious artillery (5) At 
Waterloo, the final defeat of the French was owong to the steadiness of the 
English guards, which m line arrested the udvance of the old Imperial guard 
m column, while the concentric fire of the British batteries, now r advanced 
into a kind of semicircle, and the simultaneous charge of a brigade of cavaliy 
on the one side, and a line of infantry on the other, of the attacking mass, 
completed the final destruction of that formidable body At Wagram the 
Archduke had, on a still more extended scale, prepared the means of repel- 
ling the anticipated central attack of the French m column, and converting 
it into the cause of total ruin The batteries and troops in the centre vveie so 
disposed, that their awful fire at length arrested Macdonald’s intrepid column ; 
Aspern and Essling w r ere captured on one flank, the Archduke John, with 
thirty thousand fresh trdops, was destined to turn the other To all appear- 
ance, the greatest defeat recorded m history awaited the French Emperoi 

(I) IXI n 283,281 Sa- U 12G Join, in 28a (3) ./tile, \n jit. 

(.2) Dccnc, July 13 Moulg Ml, 130 
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■when the tardiness of that prince proved at tout to the A tut darts as t simi- 
lar delay on Grouchy’* part was to hapohkm himself at A\ aterioo, and vktwy 
was matched from the grasp of the Austrian eagles when they seemed on the 
very point of selling It 

Tho campaign of Aspern and Wagram is the moat gkrions in the 
Austrian annals the most memorable example of patriotic resis- 
tance recorded in the history of the world If we recollect that in 

“ the short space of three months were comprised the desperate con 

test in Bavaria, Ibe victory of Aspern, the war in Tyrol, the donbtfal fight of 
AYagram, wo shall be at a loss whether to admire most the vital strength of a 
monarchy, which, so toon after the disaster of Dim and Antferiitx, was ca 
pable of such gigantic efforts, — the noble splril whkh prompted Its people 
so unanimously to mate such unheard of exertions — or the firm resolution of 
tho chiefs who, undismayed by reverse* which would hare crumbled any 
other government Jo dust, maintained an undaunted front to the very last. 
AVe admire the courage of Darios, who, after the loss of half his province*, 
alUl fought with herole resolution against the Macedonian conqueror on the 
fteid of Arbck we exult In tho firmness of the Roman senate, which, yet 
bleeding with the slaogbter of Cannc, sent forth legions to Spain, and sold 
the around on which Hannibal was encamped, when his standards crowded 
round the walls of the city and we anticipate already the voice of ages In 
■warding tho praise of unconquerable resolution to the Russian Emperor, 
■who undeterred by the carnage of Borodino, resolved to bum the ancient 
capital of hi* empire rather thin permit It to become the resting-place of his 
enemies, and, when pierced to the heart, still stretched forth hi* mighty arms 
from Finland to the Danube to envelope and crush the iqvader But, without 
underrating these glorious examples of patriotic resistance, It may safely be 
affirmed that none of them will bear a comparison with that exhibited by 
Austria in this memorahle campaign. 

Other empire* have almost invariably sunk upon the capture of the capital 
Carthage was crushed by the storm of its metropolis under Sdpio Afrieanns j 
nome sunk at once with the toll of the eternal dly before Ibe Gothic trumpet > 
Trilh the conquest of Constantinople the lower empire perished t lie seizure 
of Berlin by the allic* under the great Frederic was . but a transient locankm, 

it* lasting occupation by hapoWon proved total to the strength of the mon- 
arrhv France, during its Republican fervour, was nearly overthrown by the 
rltar L -r fifteen hundred Prussian hussars on tl* plains of Champagne (ij 
Sit" alrenpU. totally pnlgrf IT ib. MI JTI« «PjM In l*» 
rrv 4813 . nmrii aacrtred l lie capture MMotcow only by lire aid of a ifp>r- 
M ima.eaXhe crerwbeMnp forreoMl. Sophlai ,«.V, Aclria M 
ilreanleauto recorded in Malory nblcb, wflhontiny »oeb idrlnUjcsfcoffi 
two daperalc haul* hi defence of 111 Independence arm lla capital baJ 
faUenl T^lbh itariom and unique dliilneUon Ibe Imperial annafi may 
S lay dahn , andlhoae -ho.lfeb loeondrenn II. l-lll altonv andde^e 

llTm beam fee Ibe 

rzr - the opinion so indmiriotuly propagated and bmllen 
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this country, as to the despotic and oppressive nature of the Imperial rule, 
and the most memorable example of the capability of an aristocratic form of 
government. to impart to Hie community under Us direction a degree of con- 
sistency and resolution of winch mankind under no other circumstances arc 
capable. It was not general misery which caused the Tyrolese to start un- 
animously to arms at the call of the Austrian trumpet, and combat thcimader 
with stone halls discharged from larch trees bored into the form of cannon it 
was no oppressive rule which called forth the sublime devotion of Aspern 
and Wagram No nation cv cr was so often defeated as the Austrians were 
during the course of the Revolutionary war, hut none rose w-ith such vigour 
from the ground, or~c\lubitcd, in such vivid colours, the power of moial’ 
principle to withstand the shocks of fortune, to compensate, by firmness of 
purpose, the superior intellectual acquisitions of other states, and communi- 
cate 16 men that unconquerable resolution which brings them m the end 
victorious through the severest earthly trials The aspect of Austria Proper, 
especially in its mountainous regions, confirms and explains this extraor- 
dinary phenomenon. In no other country, perhaps, is so uncommon a degree 
of wellbeing to he seen among the peasantry ; nowhere arc the fruits of the 
earth divided in apparcntly-suchnqmtahle proportions between the landlord 
and the cultivator , now here does ease and contentment prev ail so universally 
in the dwellings of the poor (1). When it is recollected that this general 
prosperity lakes place in a country where the taxation is so light as to be al- 
most imperceptible by the great body of the people, and where the propor- 
tion of persons instructed, is, on an average of the whole empire, equal to 
any state of similar dimensions m Europe, and os high as the best educated 
nations m some provinces (2) , it must be admitted, that the philanthropist 
has much cause to linger with satisfaction on its contemplation. It is on a 
different class, on the middle ranks and the aspiring children of the burghers, 
that the restrictions of the Imperial sway are hereafter destined to hang heavy’ 
but at this period, no heart-burnings arose from the exclusions to w Inch they 
are subject, and one only passion, that of ardent devotion to their country’, 
animated all classes of the people. 

the extraor- But the example of Austria in 1809, has afforded another and still 
d|n »T more interesting lesson to mankind That country bad, at that 
toe thus period, no pretensions to intellectual superiority commerce, manu- 

Jn Austria factures, and the mechanical arts, had made little progress over its 
surface , literature w’as m its infancy , science flourished only in a few favoured 
spots, under the fostering care of Imperial patronage; poetry, history, phi- 
losophy, were to the great mass of the inhabitants almost unknown It had 
long and painfully felt the consequences of this inferiority, m the bloody con- 
tests it had been compelled to maintain with the democratic energy and scien- 
tific ability of the French Revolution How’, then, did it happen that a stale, 
so little qualified by intellectual superiority to contend w’ltli the gigantic 
powers of wickedness, should have stood forth with such unparalleled lustre 
in the contest, should have resisted alone, with such heroic bravery, the 
military force of half of Europe, guided by consummate ability and trained 
by unparalleled conquests, and, for the first time since the commencement 
of the struggle, made the scales hang even between the conservative and re- 
ft) Personal Observation Switzerland, it is now 1 to 10 , in Ireland, 1 to 0 , in 

(2) Ono in fifteen of the population over llio Scotlnnd, 1 to II , in Tr-inci, 1 to 17, m Prussia i 
whole empire attend the elementary schools, in to 10, in Spam, I to 350 , in l’olund, I to 100 
some proi mecs, as Upper Austria, Tjrol, and Bo- Itussn, 1 to 701 — See SIosesd, Hat, de la Gn 
hernia, the proportion is as high os 1 to (1 In Dretagnc, u 333, 331 
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rolationary principles? Simply because ihc possessed a pure, virtuous, and 
single- minded people because, yrhatever the corruptions of the capital miy 
bare been, (be heart of tbe nation was untainted bttfbuse an Indulgent role 
bad attaehod jhonobUIty to their so rereign, and experienced benefits the pea- 
aantry to their landlords, because patriotism was there established upon Jts 
only du ruble basis, a sense of moral obligation and the forcoof religious doty 
tmrrt ■’And, in this respect, France, in llieday* of beradrerflty, exhibited 
* memorable coo trait to Austria in the hour of her national trial 
When the eril day* fell upon her, when the barrier of the Rhino was 
k forced, and hostile standards approached the gates of Paris, tbe 
boasted virtues of Republicanism had disappeared, the brilliant taergy of mi- 
litary courage was found unequal to the shock Province after province innk 
without performing onedeed worthy of tradition city after city aurrendered 
without fearing one trace in thp page of history .mo French Saragossa pro red 
that fiatriotism can supply the want of ramparts no revolutionary La Yen- 
dde, that the drlo rlrtaes can dispense with Christian enthusiasm ; no aecond 
Tyrol, that even Imperial strength may sink before the “ might that slumbers 
In a peasant s arm ” The strength of the empire was In the army alone i 
with the fall of its capital the power of the Revolution was at the end tbe 
marshall and generals, true to the real Idol of worldly adoration, ranged 
themselves on the side of sueceas (1) The conqueror of a hundred fights was 
left almost alone by the creatures of bb bounty j and, like tho sorcerers wlw 
crowded round tbe statue of Eblb whro the idol was pierced to the heart by 
tbe son of Ilodelrah, “ the ocean vault fell In, and all were crashed ” 

W These considerations, In a certain degree, lift op (lie veil which 
conceals from mortal eyes the ultimate designs of Providence in the 
wars which so often desolate (be world If we compare Austria ai 
sbowasiulTtKJ with Austria In 1800, we seem not merely to bodeal 
ing wiih ^different people, bat a different age of the world In the first era 
is to be seen nothing but selfishness and Tadllallon in the national councils} 
lukewarmness and Indifference In tbe public feeling, Irresolution and dbgraca 
Id military events Dot It is well for nations not less than Individuals to be In 
affliction Turn to the same nation In 1800 and behold her undaunted In the 
cabinet, unconqueredin the field} glowing jn ererr quarter with patriotism 
teeming ip every direction with energy; Urns In herfaitb, generous In her 
resolutions maintaining unsliaken constancy to her principles amidst 
unheard of disasters, fidelity to her sovereign amidst unbounded temp 
Utlons This Is indeed regeneration, thb is true national glory, purchased 
in the only school of real improvement, tbe piths of suffering How many 
centuries of national existence did Austria go through before thb mighty 
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change was effected , how many national sins did ^he expiate, x\ hat a spot 
of glory, not merely in imperial but m human annals, has she left! She 
is to reappear in the contest for European freedom; hut she is to reap- 
pear as a conqueror, invested with 11 resistible strength, at rayed m impene- 
trable panoply * she shared the glories of Lcipsic with Russia and Prussia, 
but (he heroism of’Aspern, (he constancy of Wagram, arc her on n Mankind 
have little concern with the mere conquest of one nation by another it is 
the triumph of urine over misfortune, of duly over selfishness, of religion 
os cr infidelity , w Inch is the real patumony of the human race. The heroic 
constancy, the generous fidelity of all classes m Austria at the close of the 
contest was placed bv Proudcnce in bright contrast to the licachcry and 
selfishness of the French Revolutionists, as if to demonstrate the inability of 
the greatest intellectual acquisitions to communicate (hat elevation to (he cha- 
racter which springs from the prevalence of moral feeling, and to show that 
even the conquerors of the world were unequal to a crisis, which religion 
had rendered of easy endurance to the shepherds of the Alps 
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*3 the Jpottal»**af tka Papa, *« eoaarrted adtk 3ipalrta»iak*eqoenl doaatiL 

i T nMi7!T Jlatcrj; basi'onncJ the SebtMf to b« fb« rint o/litff Uunw Of 
iwharM pqoil magnltodoanil dqilhwlth lliycnowyicd rompctltor flo»ic>5 
^t^T’ liirooph a man try eirrllin^ rvra ibo roltlUmJ conttrie* of 
In ^ calth and rejonrm, adJoWns dliw long mperior to any In Curo^ 1° 

art* And commerce the Artery it once of Flaodctt tod Holland of Bralunt 

and Lmembonrg It b fitted lobe the great orgnn of cxrtmnunlcAllon fcetpeen 

the fertile DcU* and rich manefartnring towm of the Low Lountrlri and IW 
olbrT maritime »t*tci of tbc yrorid If ft b net cqoAlfy celebrated a* tw* 
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Thames m history or romance , if all the a essels of the ocean do not ci oaa d its 
quays, and its merchants arc not sought by the princes of the cai th ; if it does 
not give law to all the quarters of the globe, and boast a colonial empire on 
w Inch the sun neAcr sets, it is not because natmehas denied it the physical 
advantages conducneto such exalted destinies, but because the jealousies 
and pcncrscncss of man liaAC in great part marred her choicest gifts Flan- 
ders was a great and lughly-cn lhrcd manufactui mg state, aa hen England w as 
still struggling between the coarse plenty of Anglo-Saxon rudeness and the 
insulting oppression of Norman elm airy ; e\en in the days of Edward III and 
the Black Prince, the Brewer of C.licnl was the esteemed ally of princes, and 
the political passions of our times had been warmed into being by the long- 
established piospcrily of a commercial community; their terutory was the 
richest, the best peopled, the most adorned by cities m Christendom , and the 
fine arts, arising m the wane of ancient opulence, had already produced the 
immortal worhs of Teniers, Rubens, and Vandyke', when the school of Eng- 
land was as ’jet hardly emerged from the obscurity of infant years, 
rormor Antw cue, the kcj of this great esluarj , gradually rose with the 
^dp^Tent increasing commerce of the Low Countries, until, at the period of 
or Am° nce l * le Reformation, it numbered two hundred thousand inhabitants 
wcr p within its walls, and engrossed the whole trade of those beautiful 
prounces. Its noble harbour, capable of containing a thousand a essels , its 
extensive ramparts and citadel, among the strongest in Europe , its splendid 
cathc'dral, exceeding even St -Paul’s in delation (I) , its magnificent quays, 
bordering a river fne hundred yards m breadth, which a seventy-four gun 
ship might navigate with safely— all conspired to render this city one of the 
most renowned in Europe If the seventeen prounces had remained united 
under goA eminent, and the Scheldt had continued to be the artery of com- 
munication betw cen their admirable lerrilorj , their noble cities, and the rest 
of the world, it must, by this time, liaie been one of the greatest emporiums 
in existence, and possibly would have borne away the palm from London 
itself m Avealth and grandeur But religious persecution first rent asunder 
that beautiful dominion, and political jealousy next completed the bars 
which Catholic oppression had creeled against its advancement The re\olt 
of Ilolland Avas the natural consequence of the atrocities of the Duke of Alva, 
and the massacre of fifty thousand Protestants, on the scaffold and at the 
stake, by the Spanish Government ; the closing of the mouth of the Scheldt, 
by tjje political and commercial jealousy of the Dutch, Avas the inevitable re- 
sult and deserved punishment of the abominable cruelty Avlnch converted 
their most industrious and valuable subjects into successful rn r als and inve- 
terate' enemies (2) 

jisapoi^on s Amidst all its degradation, however, and when its population 

\U 'ompbfl- had sunk to sixty thousand inhabitants, the eagle glance of Napo- 

cati° n Idon at once discerned the vast natural advantages and incalculable 
political’ importance of this city No sooner had it attracted his attention, 
than he resolved to make it one of the greatest bulwarks of Ins dominions ; 
the grand naval and military arsenal of northern Europe, the advanced post 
from which he might launch the thunders of his arms against the indepen- 


(l) U is 451 feet high , the roof of the cathedral 
as 3G0 feet from iho pavement, bat more even than 
for these gigantic proportions is it fitted to arrest 
the traveller's admiration by the masterpieces of 
Rubfcns, the Taking Down and Tlevating on Iho 
Cross, which it contains Sir Joshua Reynolds justly 
observed, that whoever had not seen the master- 


pieces of Rubens at Antwerp, could form no odc- 
tjunte idea either of the gemos of that great artist or 
the power of nrt The paintings in the Museum, es- 
pecially, by Rubens and Vandyke, are inimitable 
■ — Malte-Bru k, viii 618 i Retkolus* Tour in Flan - 
ders, IF orks, u 2G-4, 300 Personal Obsen 
(2) Maltc Bran, - " ^ 
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deneo and cxbteneo of England- Under Id* rigtrtns administration, every 
lblng won assumed a new aspect tbe subjection of IToIland to tbe Imperial 
away, hid already extinguished, If not tbe commercial jealousy of the Dntcb, 
at least their power of interfering with tbe prosperity of their Flemish riral 
the vessels which they bad sunk at the month of tho Scheldt, to Impede Its 
navigation, were raised tho sand hanks which had accumulated for cenln- 
ries cleared away new bulwarks annexed to the works, already formidable, 
of tho c tadelj vast weit docks added to the harbour, capable of containing 
forty ships of the line and an arsenal adequate to the equipment of half the 
navy of France com traded Vast as are these works, however, and durably 
ai they will for ever remain, monuments of the grandeur of conception and 
prophetic spirit of tho French Emperor, they Vero but a smallpart of wbat 
ho had Intendod for this favoured balwark of tbe empire “ The works hi- 
therto erected," said Napohfon, at St- Helena, “ were nothing to what I in 
tended at Antwerp Tbe whole sandy plain, wblefa now at retches for mites 
behind tbe Ttte de Flandrt on the left bank of the river, was to have been 
enclosed by fortifications, and formed Into a vast dty tho Imperial dockyards 
and basins, the arsenal and magaxlncs, were to lure been coni traded there 
those on the right benk were to have been abandoned to private merchants. 
Antwerp was to me a province in Itself It Is ono of the great causes of my 
exile to St Ilelenat for tbe required cession 6f that fortress waj my prindptl 
reason for refusing peace at ChatlUon If they would hare left It to mo, peace 
would have been concluded France without the frontiers of tbe Rhino and 
Antwerp Is nothing (i ) n 

row* a- Antwerp Is the point from which, In every age, the Independence 
i dieie kingdoms has been seriously menaced When the Rake of 

Parma prepared a land forte In the lime of Queen Elisabeth to 
j^h** 44 overthrow tbe liberties of England and the Protestant faith It was 
»■**« Jn the Scheldt and at Ostend that all lib preparations were made 
It was neither from Boulogne nor Cherbourg from Brest nor Toulon that 
Kapiton, after hb profound naval combinations of 18fCl Iiad been defeated, 
intended to lovade tho Britbh isles Tho Scheldt was the pint of attack 
Antwerp and Flushing were tho strongholds In which sixty sail of the lino 
were lo be prepared for tbe centre of that might} squadron, which, by a se- 
cond bailie of Actlum, was to strike down the mistress of the sops. A vajtand 
skilful system of Internal communication had been brought to bear upon thh 
artery, and enabled tbe French to collect their naval i tores and seamen Jtltfe 
not Incurring the ha card of a coastwise navigation Semlblo of her dinghr, It 
bod been the fixed policy of Great Britain for centuries to prevent tbh formi- 
dable outwork against her Independence from falling Into the bands of her 
enemies and tbe best days of her history are chiefly occupied with the 
strugjtfc lo ward off inch a disaster It was for ihb that William fought and 
that Jlaribo rough conquered j that Nelson died and IN eillngton triumphed | 
that Chatham lighted a conflagration In every quarter of tlw globe, and rill 
braved all the dangers of the Revolutionary war 
tu.» It bone of U« most singular facts In tbe history of mankind, lost 

the English Government, after basing for a hundred and fifly years 

contended for tbe attainment of Ihb object and at length secured 

It, by tbe restoration, under the guarantee of the European powers, 
of the seventeen provinces into ©or nnfted dominion should bare rofunti 
rily, wlUUn twenty years afterwards, undone the work of Its own tuou*| 
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aided in the partition of the Netherlands into two separate states, alike inca- 
pable of maintaining their independence, one of which necessarily fell under 
the dominion of her enemies; and at length actually joined her fleets to the 
Gallic rciolutionary aimics to restore Antwerp, the great stronghold prepared 
by Napoleon for our subjugation, to the son-in-law' of France, and the sway 
of the tricolor flag' Such a proceeding would be unparalleled in history, if it 
W'cre not equalled, perhaps exceeded, by the refusal at the same time to lend 
any assistance to the Grand Seignior, then reduced to the last straits by the 
defeat of Koniah, and consequent abandonment of him to the arms of Russia, 
who failed not, as the price of protection, to exact the humiliating treaty of 
Unkiar-Skelessi, and the exclusion of the British flag from the Dardanelles 
and the Black Sea Thus, in our anxiety to restore Antwerp, the fulcrum 
from which our independence is to be assailed in Western Europe, to France, 
we have surrendered Constantinople, the bulwark of the East, the key of our 
Eastern dominions, to Russia 1 The simultaneous occurrence of two such 
acts on the part of Go\ernmcnt, without any mark of disapprobation, save 
from the reflecting few in the country , pm cs that there arc occasions m 
which, under the influence of faction and in the heal of political contest, a 
nation may not only lose its reason, but become insensible to the strongest 
even of all animal instincts, that of self-prescr\ alion 
proposals. 0 r At the commencement of the contest in Germany, the cabinet of 
aurit!sii 0r "Vienna made the most urgent representations to the British Govcrn- 
dtvfrsion men t on the subject of a powerful dn crsion by an English land force 
in the north of Germany, whither the Imperial grand army was originally des- 
tined, and where so many ardent spirits, smarting under humiliation and op- 
pression, w ere aw aiting only the appearance of an external armed foi dc to raise 
the standard of general insurrection She proposed that a dn crsion should 
be made by an expedition of Anglo-Sieihan troops on the coasts of Italy , that 
the military operations m the Peninsula should be continued, and that a 
strong effort should be made towards the mouth of the Elbe. There can be 
no question that the disposable forces of England, at this juncture, w ere equal 
to these operations, how extensive soe\cr, for she had a hundred thousand 
regular troops, which cOuld be ordered on foreign sen ice, in the British 
islands, forty thousand of w'hom, in Spam, under Wellington, forty thousand 
m the north of Germany, and twenty thousand in the Mediterranean, might 
have occasioned no small embarrassment to the French Emperoi, especially 
after he 'was obiged to concentrate all his forces from the extremities of his 
dominions, for the decisive struggle on the bonks of the Danube Domestic 
danger could not be alleged as a reason for declining to make such an effort, 
for the British islands, encircled by their invincible fleet, garrisoned by eighty 
thousand admirable rcgulai, and three hundred thousand local militia, and 
animated with an enthusiastic military spirit, were beyond the reach of 
attack Nor w as lime w anting, for the British Government was, in Novembei 
1808, in full possession of the resolution of the cabinet of Vienna to declare 
w r ar , it w T as communicated to the world m the king’s speech on the loth De- 
cember of that year, and hostilities were not commenced on the Ihn till the 
9th April following, before which time the grand expedition for the north of 
the vast theatre of operations might have been ready to sail from the British 
harbours (1) 

In this momentous crisis, the cabinet St -James’s w r as not wanting to itself, 
or to the noble post assigned to it in the contest of nations. Undiscouraged by 


(0 Mr Canning’s Speech, Carl Debt -cri, 252, anil Ante, vi 303, 304 
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***• dtfiitroua frsue of .Sir John Moore 1 * expedition, they resolved 
DOt only to resume the can tat with Increased vfggtn 1 In the Spanhh 
^ peninsula, bat to aid the' common cause by a powerful demouJtm- 
1 ^“’" don In the north of Europe. Harry reasons concurred, however, hi 
dissuading them from adopting the proposed plan of landing In the north of 
Germany Hi tiers -were entirely changed since the year 1807 when inch • 
direction of out force was attempted and if brought to the scene of action 
some mouths earlier, might have been attended with Important, perhaps 
decisive effects Prturfa was then In arms against Frince; Den mart was 
neutral , Ilusda engrossed the attention of their principal ajmy on the Vistula 
or the AUe; and Austria, collecting her strength in Bohemia, was prepared, 
on the first aertous reverse, to fall with overwhelming force on hapoWon s 
line of communication P,ow everyth tog wasyhanged The north of Germany, 
strewed with (he wrecks of Independent state*, with Us principal strongholds 
In the haifds of line enemy, could no longer be relied on for efficient co-opera- 
tion with a regular army Uussla, lustoad oj being the enemy of France, was 
now her obsequious ally Denmark was anlmatM by a more than ordinary 
spirit of hostility to Great Britain} and “though the inclination of Prussia to, 
extricate herati from her fetters could not be doubled, yet her military 
ratal reen were severely crippled, her strongest fortresses were in the pos- 
Mtsrion of the conqueror, and her government had suffered severely from 
their recent Ill-advised effort, that there was every reason to fear that they 
would now adhere to their old system of selllsh imlet&lon A powerful 
army. If landed at St -Scbtstiam,' might. Indeed, paralyse all the Imperial 
force* In <q>afn *nd occasion (be evacuation of the whole Peninsula by the 
troops of Napoleon but the effect of such remote success would bo 1 neons I 
doable on the vital Doe of operations In the valley of the Danube} and if the 
French Emperor were there spceessfal, he would toon regain hit lost footing 
beyond the Pyrenees, and securely complete, with undlminlsbed strength, 
from Gibraltar to Hamburg, his vast naval preparations for our subjuga 
tlon(l) * 

-'lT /** 011 l h° other hand, n variety of consideration* equally powerful, 
£***££ concurred to recommend Antwerp as the grand point of attack 
its formidable strength and increasing Importance alt gnat naval 
station and arsenal Its dose proximity to the British shores} the anxiety 
which ftapoliton had evinced for Its extension, pointed It out as the quarter 
from which, more than any other, serious danger was to be apprehend Its 
fortlD cations, though exlenslwj and formidable if la goodeondltlon were In 
a state hardly susceptible of defence there was scarce any water In the 
ditches tbo rampart, unarmed with cannon, was in many places dilapidated 
and (ottering amltiiegamson, of little more than two thousand Invalids sod 
coast-guards, altogether unequal to the defence of Its ex tens I re works The 
regular army of trance was so completely absorbed by the war on I he Pa 
nuboand In the Peninsula, that no considerable force you Id be assembled for 
its relief,, and allltough, If operations in form were to be attempted an Im- 
mense body of national guards would doubtless converge to the threatened 
point, yet there wnsofoir project of carrying the town at once by aealade, 
almost before the Icteffigcnre of iU danror ronld reach the Corrmnxmtrt 
Paris. Immense would be the effect, moral as well as materia! of such a vic- 
tory It would demonstrate that oven the territory of tWiTcat nation and iU 

strongest fortresses, were not beyond the reach of attack roll hack on 1 ranre 

(I) M/ , , f,«v r*ft. rvk. »! jjsjjjs. Jw4a<rVf«iW«.tut.w.rvx 
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the terrors of invasion; destroy at once the principal naval resources and 
fleets of the enemy; animate all the north of Cermany by the prospect of a 
powerful army hating gamed a firm footing on their own shores, and inter- 
cept, by pressing dangers at borne, a large portion of the reinforcements des- 
tined foi the grand arm) E\ cn if Austria w ere finally to succumb, still the 
object gained w ould be immense ; the darling naval establishment of the ene- 
my would be destroyed, the centre of his maritime operations ruined ; and 
Ins projected naval crusade against Great Britain thrown back for several 
years, if not altogether rendered abortive. Sound policy, therefore, recom- 
mended such a direction of our hostility, as, while it powerfully aided our 
allies, was conducive also to our own safety, and which, increasing the 
chance of a successful combination against Fiance on the Danube, prouded 
at the same time for the case of the Imperial eagles returning as bcictoforo, 
loaded w’llli the spoils of Germany, to their menacing position on the heights 
of Boulogne (1). 

But, though the cabinet of St -James’s thus judged Tightly m se- 

<lch) In the ' ^ i 

expedition lectmg Antwerp as the point of attack, and magnanimously m 
resolving to put forth the whole strength of the British empire, without shar- 
ing in the general panic produced by the calamitous termination of Sir John 
Moore’s expedition , jet, in one vital point, they still proved themselves no- 
vices in combination, umnstrucled by the military experience even of six- 
teen years Although the Austrians crossed the Inn on the Olh March, and the 
“battle of Echmulil was fought on the 21st April, and that of Aspcrn on the' 
22d May, it was not till the end of the latter month that any serious prepara- 
tionsbegan tobemadeby ministers for an expedition to lighten the load w Inch 
had for lw r o months fallen on the Imperial forces. They were dclcrrqd by a 
communication received from the commandcr-m-chief, Sir D Dundas, on the 
22d of March preceding, shortly after the broken bands of Sir John Moore’s 
army had returned from Spam, stating, that fifteen thousand men could not 
be spared from the home sen ice for any foreign expedition That veteran of- 
ficer, m making, and government in acting on such a statement, pfoved 
themselves alike unequal to the station which they occupied in the grand 
struggle To accomplish the Yital object of beginning the campaign simulta- 
neously with the' Austrians, and distracting the enemy with a descent on the 
Scheldt, at the same time that the Archduke diaries entered Bavaria, no sa- 
crifices could have been loo great Even if not a man could be 1 got fiom the 
regular army, every man of the guards should have been sent, half of the 
militia invited to volunteer, and in this w r ay fifty thousand admirable soldiers 
might with ease have been collected It w r as not by never diminishing the 
usual domestic garrisons, and reckoning none disposable but those who had 
no borne service to perform, that Napoleon carried the French standards 
to Vienna and the Kremlm (2) ' 

N° serious steps were taken, after this abortive enquny as to the 
disposable British force, to resume the expedition till the 8th of 
or Mnv, and June, when the muster-rolls of all the regimentsin the British is- 
grrnt scolr lands having been obtained, and shown a disposable force of forty 
thousand men, preparations m good earnest were commenced It w'as still 
possible to bring them to bear with great effect on the vital operations on 
the Danube, for the news of the battle of Aspern had just leached this coun- 
try, and at the same time it was ascertained, by authentic evidence, that An- 

I 

(l) Mr Canning's Spctcb, Toil. Dob, xvi. 338, (2) See Sir D Dundas’s Evidence, Tarl Deb tv 

85, 8(1 .App 
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twerp 1 was in th© most defenccleo state; that lb© garrison consisted only of 
(wo thousand four-hundred men, of whom only fifteen hundred were soldiers, 
(he remainder being fnratldj or artificers (hoi (here were two small breaches 
on the ramparts, and the bastions In perioral not armed i (ho tret ditch ford- 
able In some places, and only ten thousand toldlcn In noflaod, and hardly 
ony In Flinders Bnt the Inherent vice o{ procrastination still paralysed the 
British eonnells Though every day and hoar was p red oca, when the Scheldt 
was defenceless andbapoldon defeated on the Dannbe no ordcri were giren 
to the ordnance department to prepare battering trains till the iPlh Jane; 
and though their preparatlona were comploto, and the navy b readiness by 
tho end of that month, the expedition did not taU till the 23tb July, upwards 
of a week after the rcsnlt of the battlo of TTagrem bad been known In the 
British blinds When it b considered that the sea voyage from the Downs to 
the Scheldt is not abore thirty boarsj that tbcBrilisb had thiriy-flre sail of 
the lino, and transports innumerable at hahd for Iho embarkation, lint Bar- 
*hal Ney embarked tuecty-flre thousand men, with all theJr artillery, io ten 
minutes and a half that Napoleon, who gave his end ere to the grand army to 
break up from Boulogne on the 1st Spl ember 1803, beheld them on the Rhino 
on tho 33d of the same month, and Alack, defile before him as a prisoner, with 
all Ms army, on the 20th October (I) It must be admitted tint, nolwlfh- 
Blanding all thoy had suffered from this defect (2), the British government 
were itfll rather Influenced by the slowness of the Anglo-Saxon, than the fire 
of the borroan character 

When the expedition, however, even at the eleventh bonr, did 
sail from the British h lands, It was on a scale worthy both of the 
mistress of the seas, and of one of tho greatest military power* 

In Europe The armament corah ling of thirty-seren ships of the line, 
twenty three frigates, thirty three sloops, eighty two gun- boats, besides 
transports innumerable j and haring on board thirty-nine thousand sabres 
and bayonets, equivalent to above forty-one thousand of all arms, with two 
battering trains and all their stores complete, contained above a hundred 
thousand comhalants, and was the largest and bat equipped that ever pat 
to sea In modern times What might It not have accomplished if conducted 
with rigour and directed by skill! With a DrlUsli force of no greater 
amoDDl, Wellington struck down tho empire of France on tho field of 
■Waterloo |3) 

fggj * Tbb stupendous armament, which whllened the ocean with 1H 
•"* »■*« sails, arrived on the coasts of Holland on thfe 2fith of Jnly On tho 
UriiT^r following day twenty thoraand men were disembarked In the blf 
of Walcheren, and speedily took possession of Riddleburg, l« chief 
town, besides driving the French troops into the wall* of Flushing At the 
sarao time, another division landed In Cadsand and expelling the enemy 
from that Island, opened the way for the passage of tlw fleet, up lb* western 
or priDdpal branch of the Scheldt Some days afterwards, Sir lllehaxd Stm- 
rhin, who commanded the navoi force, dbrrgardmg the distant and mo 
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fectual fire of the Flushing batteries, passed the straits with eighteen ships 
of the line, and soon both branches of the Scheldt were ciovvded with the 
British pendants Noi was the pi ogress of the land forces less rapid. Ter 
*Vcre, afoitress commanding the Yccrgai, a nairow entrance leading into 
the channel which separated South Bc\ eland, was taken, with its gainson 
jui> 3a of a thousand men Goes, the capital of the latter island, opened 

Aug i its gates , and Sm John Horn, an officer destined to future celebrity 

in the Peninsular wars, with sc\cn thousand men, pushing rapidly on, ap- 
\n B i pcared before the gates of Bahlz on the evening of the 2d Such 

was the consternation produced by the sudden advance and formidable 
forces, both naval and military, of the invaders, that this important fort, 
situated at the point of separation of the East and "West Scheldt, and the key 
to both channels, was evacuated in the night by the garrison, and next 
morning occupied by the British troops. The success of the expedition ap- 
peared certain more than two-thirds of the distance to Antwerp had been 
got oxer m three days , both dmsions'of the Scheldt were full of British 
vessels, the British standards were only fixe leagues fiom that fortress, and 
in four dajs more thirty thousand men might be assembled around its , 
walls (l). 

cmninty It is agreed by all the French military writers, that such was the‘ 
AntwoT“ ,r weakness of Autxxerp at that moment, that if the English general ^ 
cm»t UI had taken advantage of the firsL moment of consternation consc- 
tocked quent on the rapid advance of Ins leading column, and pushed 
acioss the narrow channel which separates South Bcvcl.uidfrom the mainland, 
and marched up the right bank of the river, lie would in a few hours, have 
arrived at the gates of the fortress, and by a coup-clc-maui carried it without 
the possibility of resistance (2) By crossing over to the left bank of ibe 
Scheldt, and occupying the fort of Tele dc Flandre, opposite Antwerp, which 
could hardly have made any resistance, success was ceilam, for the city has 
no defences whatever on the left hank of the river, and the licet could neither 
have got up above the Tete do Flandre, nor escaped destruction even pi the 


(1) Lord Clnlliam’s Dcsp Aug 2, 1 807 Ann 
l\cg 471,470 Appendix to Cliron Viet ct Court 
xix 247,254 

(2) 4i Had the English ads nneed rapidlj , cither by 
South Bcvcland to Lillo and \utwcrp or vritli llicir 
squadron vigorously pursued ours as it withdrew up 
the Scheldt, they would have taken by surprise all 
the forts and defences of the Scheldt Lvery thing 
induces the belief that they would have succeeded 
m burding our arsenals and destroying our fleet 
Antwerp, like other places on the frontier, was gnr 
nsoned only by tbc weak depots of regiments who 
were combat mg on the Danube Not one of them 
was armed Monnet had six battalions m riudiin^ 
Rousseau, who commanded on the left bank of the 
Scheldt, had only three or four thousand recruits 
under his orders, whom he kept at Ghent on account 
of the insalubrity of the country Battalions of gre 
nadicrs and cha r scars of tbc notional guards, alone 
were entrusted with the defence of the coasts ” — 
PfiLET, IV 310 

4 * The fortress of Antwerp, ill defended and pa- 
ralysed in the first moment of terror, would have 
easily yielded to n brisk attack * — Viet et Conq 
xix 254 

“ The coast was denuded to such a degree, that 
nothing could have hindered tbe English to disem- 
bark 30,000 men on lliclrft bank of the Scheldt, and 
in three diys arrive with their numerous artillery 
beforfc Antwerp Mcauwlulc, tho remainder might 
ha\e entered the Scheldt to fix our attention on 


1 lushing and ihc Isle of Cadsand Antwerp had 
hardly n garrison , our fleet would bite been taken 
by surprise, and its retreat rendered impossible, 
insomuch that, by merely occupying tbc fort of Tete 
dc Flandre, opposite Aulwi rp, on the left bank of 
the Scheldt, the success of the enterprise uould have 
been certain " — Jouiwi, Viatic Napol£ox, ill 299, 
300 

Nanolfon lias left n highly important observation 
on ibis subject “ The fleet," says he, “ when tho 
expedition arrived on the coast of Holland, was 
moored off Hushing The groat object of Chatham 
should have Oeon to cut olT the fleet from Antwerp, 
which would necessarily have drawn after it the 
destruction of both, for Antwerp had only a garrison 
of 3000 men llus might have been done by push- 
ing on a corps of 6000 men through South Bcvelnnd 
to Bahtr the da j the expedition landed , tho fleet 
would thus ha* c been cut o r f from Antwerp, and 
both it and that fortress^ must have surrendered 
Bat, from the moment that the fleet got up to Ant- 
werp, which it did soon after the siege of blushing 
begun, the failure of the expedition was certain * 
Napoleon m Moxtuoloh, li $201, and l 219 — •** X 
am of opinion " said he to O Mcnra, “ lint if you 
1 nd landed a f* w thousand men at first at William* 
stndt, and marched direct to Antwerp, you might, 
between conslcrm* uof „ jjJjT an cl tho 

uncertainly of f n«~ TSS* taken 

it by a cou * i~i* x 

was impost 
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dockyards themselves, from a bombardment from the Opposite tide, not half 
t mile distant The Instructions of the co mman der-in-ehl ef , Lord Chatham, 
were precise; and they bore that the main object of the expedition was the 
destruction of the ships building or afloat in the Scheldt, tod of the arsenals 
and dockyards in Antwerp, Terneuse, and Flashing; and an nlterior or 
subordinate object only, the reduction of the island of Waleheren (1) But 
England had not at that period two Wellingtons In he!- service, Lend Chatham, 
to whom the expedition was inlrpsted, neither Inherited the energy of his 
father the great Earl of Chatham, nor shared the capacity of his Immortal 
brother, ‘William Pith A respectable reteran, not without merit in the rou- 
tine of oflldal doty at home, he was totally destitute of the activity and de- 
cision rcqoiaile In an enterprise In which success was to be won rather by 
rapidity' of movement than deliberation of conduct ^destitute of experience, 
unknown to fame, of Indolent habit*, be owed lib appointment to court 
favour, wliich ministers were chiefly culpable for not resisting to the otter- 
most of their power Reversing, iu-eonsequcnce, alike the tenor of Ids in- 
structions and the dictates of common sense on the subject, he directed lib 
force, in the first instance, to the bat object with which ho was entrusted; 
i ' and Instead of pushing on in the outset by forced marches to seize Antwerp 
v and the forts of tbo river, before the enemy could collect a force for tlicfr 
defence, lost tho precious hour*, big with the fate erf the campaign, in reduc- 
ing Ilushlng, valueless as a posj in advance after the fleet had entered the 
Scheldt, incapable of defence after Antwerp had fallen, if required as a sup- 
port in case of retreat (2) ; 

liaving adopted this unhappy resol a lion, Lord Chatham prosecuted 
tho subordinate obieet of redodng Flushing with great vigour, and 
•access The garrison were hotly driren Into the works, with considerable 
loss, on' the first approach of the besiegers, several sallies, afterwards un- 
dertaken, repolscd, and the artillery having been quickly landed, the trenches 
worn armed, approaches commenced and puabed on with great rapidity On 
An *i tho 15tb, the broaching batteries opened their fire on tho land tide 
from ftfty-two heavy guns, while scren ships of the line, and a Urge flotilla 
of bomb vessels, kept dp a cannonade with uncommon rigour from tl* sea 
It was then found, what subsequent experimee has since abundantly verified, 
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that there ate no land batteries, how strong soever, which can withstand, 
aloug an equal'space m front, the w ell-supported fire of seicral ships of the 
line The sea defences were speedily ruined, and e\ery gun hearing 1 2 on the 
w alcr silenced , the town took tire m sc\ cral places, and the inhabitants, beset 
with a flaming tempest both from the north and south, besought the goi ernor, 
as the only means of avoiding total rum, to surrender Such was the con- 
sternation produced hj the bombardment, that after it had continued three 
dajs, and the English troops had cfTcctcd a lodgment -within musketshot of 
the rampart, the French general proposed a suspension of arms, and the ton n 
was surrendered on the 10th, with fi\e thousand eight hundred prisoners 
and two hundred pieces of cannon The total prisoners taken since the land- 
ing of the expedition, exceeded scicn thousand (1) 

The time Hitherto Fortune seemed to ha\e smiled on all the efforts of the 
“ n „ expedition; hut she soon showed that, like others of her sex, she 
rcscrve d her faiours only for the daring and the enterprising. 
nt The time lost m besieging Flushing pro\ed falal'to all the other 
objects of the expedition Indefatigable were the efforts of the French and 
Dutch goAcmments, during that precious breathing-time, to direct troops to 
the menaced point; and m a fortnight it wasbejond the reach of attack 
Aug u On the 12th, the King of Holland arm cd at the head of his guards, 
and five thousand troops of the line, the generals commanding m Flanders 
and Picardy, dispatched an equal number, who arm ed from the 1 1th to 
the 20th Meanwhile, the fleet was removed above the town, the baltcnes 
armed; the ditches cleared out and filled with water, and the national guards 
of all the surrounding departments poured into the fortress tlliile these 
active preparations were going on, twenty thousand admirable troops were 
kept inactive in South Bevcland, almost within sight of the steeples of Ant- 
werp, and so dilatory were the proceedings of the English general, that 
though Flushing surrendered on the 16th, it was not till the 2Gth that he 
Au? 2 g advanced the headquarters to Bahlz, a distance not exceeding thirty 
miles By that time thirty thousand of the enemy w ere assembled on the 
Scheldt, Bernadollc, wdio had been dispatched by the government at Pans 
to take the command, had put Antwerp in a respectable state of defence; 
the squadron was m safely; ulterior success impossible, while three thou- 
sand of the British troops *w ere already in the hospital, and the pestilential 
marshes m that unhealthy district were fast exercising their malignant in- 
fluence on the health of the soldiers In these circumstances it w'as rightly 
judged by Lord Chatham and a council of war, whose opinion was unanimous 
on the subject, that further advance was impossible, and orders w r ere given 
in the beginning of September to withdraw the w r hole troops into the island 
of Walcheren (2) 

vS™!' ft was at first thought that it would have been practicable to hat e 
attempts ' ret£une ^ possession of this important conquest, and doubtless, if 
i* at iost ’ it had been so, the acquisition w r ould have been of the last corne- 
as liopeieM quence, as hermetically closing the Scheldt, and rendering useless 
all the vast naval preparations of the enemy m that quarter At that parti- 
cular movement, it was of the more consequence to letain possession of that 
island, as the negotiations with Austria were not only not yet brought to a 
conclusion, but it w r as sometimes more than doubtful, during their conti- 
nuance, whether war would not again break out In that event it w'ould, of 


(1) Lord Chat Dosp Ann Reg 1809 590, -493 Hasp Sept 2. f 
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con no, hire been of the greatest Importance to keep thirty Thousand of the 
enemy groups under IhowilU of Antwerp Fifteen thousand mtra aecord- 
fnfijr Vero left u a garrison In the bland, and the remainder of the troops 
returned to England Bat the malaria distemper of the country, since so 
well known under the name of the Waieheren frrer, prored to fatal fn its 
ranges, Unt it vu deemed Impolitic to retain it permanently, especially 
after the conclusion of peace be tween the Austrians and French bad removed 
the principal motlre for keeping the troops in that unhealthy station To 
wards the middle of Sep I ember, the a rerage number of deaths was from 
two to three hundred a week, and nea>)y half the .garrison was la hospital 
**• Orders were therefore glren to 'abandon the bland > in the middle 
of Novumber the works and naval basics of Flushing Veto destroyed, and 
before Christmas the whole was evacuated by the British troops; bnt it ap- 
peared from a parliamentary return, that aoren thousand men were lost in * 
the enterprise, and ihat Dearly half the troops engaged in it brought home 
with them the seeds of a distemper ‘which few 1 were able entirely to aliake 
^olT during the remainder of their lives (1) *• 

STikST Ith obserred by Mr lUIlam, that the state trials of England ex- 
g gggfr Mbit the most appalling aceomnlatlon ofjudlckl Iniquity which Is 
to he found in any ago or coon try of the world, and far exceeding 
KT B "‘* in atrocity any thing recorded of legal Injnstice in the annals even 
of Eastern despotism The reason, he justly adds, Is, that the mo- 
narch could not wreak h is vengeance, or the contending nobles or parties 
destroy each other, as In other titles, by open outrage or undisguised vio- 
lence and that the courts of law were the Ibrntro and stalo prosecutions the 
engines, by whlfch this oppression was perpetrated, and these contests of 
fjelkm ronducted If the purifleation of the legal tribntfalx, which took place 
at (he Revolution, has freed, as it undoubtedly has, tho Judicial ermine of, 
England from this hideous imputation it has only In fawny cases, trans- 
ferred It to another quartet*, and Parliament Is tho 'arena ib which, frdm 
henceforth, as tho contests of parly were conducted, the historian is to find 
the traces of tbe Indelible corruption and weakness of humanity On do other 
principle, Indeed, can tho occasional gross Injustice, aud frerfhent political 
Insanity of the English legislature and people, daring the last humlrtd and 
fifty years, be explained and those who hope, by rendering oor iniiluiUons 
more demoerttlcal , to remedy these erUr, would do well to become sdO 
more radical In their cure, and apply their reform to tbe human heart R k 
a common remark in Parliament, that, lu party questions, the real mot) re of 
the speaker Is never divulged lq debate and tliai the emuWeratlens ami 
objects which both sides have most at heart, are those whkb are with ib« 
greatest care withdrawn from tbe view All parties hare, lo this way, come 
to reduce lo perfection, in a practical form, the celebrated saying of Talkf 
rand that the “great object of speech Is to conceal the thought-" The truth 
erf these principles was signally Illustrated lb lire two great objetts of 
contention, during the session of 1800, the nccaellon* against the Duke of 
york, and tho \\akhereo expedition 

That the spring of 1800 was the grand erhh of Ibe war; tMi 
^*•7^ \ujtHa and ^paln were then, for the lint lime brought to act to- 
pether In real earnest, and hurl tfrrir tlrengilr, animated If * 
highest degree of patriotic enlhtala>m against the cnetnyi «« 
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llic mihtaiy power of Britain liad then risen to an unparalleled degree of 
efficiency, and was prepared, under renowned leaders, to follow up the 
career of victor} recent!} opened to then arms, was universally known and 
acknowledged Every man in the empire felt that the moment had aimed 
when Europe was to he disenthralled by one com ulsn cohort, or their fellers 
meted fora time to which no end could he seen, on the enchained nations 
What, then, at such a moment, was the grand object of consideration in the 
House of Commons? Was it to cement the alliance, to pour forth the treasures 
of England with a profusion worthy of the greatness of the occasion; and 
increase, by every means m their power, the efficiency of the army upon 
which such mighty destinies depended? Quite the reverse. The popular 
party m the House of Commons appeared to value the crisis only m propor- 
tion to the means which it afforded them of directing, with additional effect, 
their attacks upon the Government, and augmenting the difficulties expe- 
rienced in the discharge of its vital duties bv the executive. And at the 
moment when Austria was straining every nerve for the conflict, and Napo- 
leon was preparing the forces which dealt out the thunderbolts of Echmuhl 
and Wagram, the British House of Commons was, for months together, occu- 
pied with no other subject but the secret springs of a few r promotions in the 
army, and the details of the commandcr-m-chicfs intrigue with his artful 
mistress, Mrs Clarke! 

c "Tn f “ti . 0 The attack on the Duke of York’s administration of the army was 
ruke’or ' 0 founded upon the allegation of his having disposed of part of the 
resignation patronage with which lie was intrusted, as commandcr-in-chief, 
for corrupt or unworthy considerations The debates and examinations on 
the subject, began in the end of January, and continued almost without the 
Jan 17 intermission of a day till the 17th March, absorbing thus nearly 

March ij the wdiolc lime both of government and of the country, at the v cry 

moment when a concentration of all the national thought and energies were 
required for the prosecution of the gigantic campaign in progress on the Con- 
tinent But this was not all the time thus spent was not only wasted, but 
it led to the most pernicious results Nothing whatever came out against the 
comraander-in-chief, but that he had occasionally admitted a designing and 
artful mistress to a certain share in the disposal of commissions; and that she 
made use of, and exaggerated this influence to obtain bubes, unknown to 
him, from the applicants for promotion If the moralist must ev er see much 
to condemn in the indulgence of habits which never fail m any rank to de- 
grade the character of such as become slaves to them, the statesman must 
admit that a more deplorable w r aste of time and national interest never oc- 
curred, than when such details were for months together, at such a crisis, 
made the subject of legislative investigation Mr Wardle, the mover of the 
enquiry, rose for a short lime into a blaze of popularity, and then sunk at 
once to rise no more After a fatiguing investigation and debate, which occu- 
Marcii 17 pies above fifteen hundred pages of the parliamentary debates^ the 
charges were negatived by a majority of 241 , the numbers being 564 to Jj>5 
No man of sense, who reads the proceedings, can now doubt that this decision 
was well founded in the evidence, and that the Duke of York at that period 
w r as the victim of factious injustice, but, meanwhile, the pubhc mmd be- 
came violently excited, the fury of popular obloquy was irresistible, aur' 
government, deeming it necessary to yield to the torrent, the Duke sent b, 
March is lus resignation This look place just four daY" -> 

March m mander-m-chief was officially called upon to 
point of the force which could De spared for the pre 
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Scheldt; and thus, at the very time when the most Important ml] Jury ope- 
ration* ever engaged In by England were under consideration, the ambition 
of aelfiah faction, and the farj of mlsgnldod real, combined to Introduce new 
and wholly Inexperienced person* to the direction of the army, and chase 
from Hi command the pnhlic-apfrlled prfnco whose judldoos ref onus and 
practical improvements bad brought It from an unworthy itale of depression 
tolls present state of effldency and glory Tbo deplorable postponement of 
the Watch eren expedition UJlit was too late toaerroaaa relief to the berofnn 
of Austria; It* calaxnlton* iame when It wu undertaken 5 amd the aborllre 
remit of the triumph * fa Spain, are thus Indlsulobly connected with thlstct 
of national atwnrdlty and injustice (f) 

MMn „ Much In the tamo ipirlt were the debate* whlcb took place on the 
!£,***• Waleheren expedition No fault. Indeed, could berebefonnd with 
w w* rt *“- Lh c theme of dben talon : the failure of *0 vast an armament. III led 
oal at »ach a co*t, adequate to tuch tehleremcutM, formed a tubjeet worthy 
of the anxlou* Investigation of the Parliament of England ; and if It had ell 
died either generbn* feeling* or derated view* from those who conducted 
theaccu*alIoTi,no more useful anbject of contemplation to the historian could 
hare been presented Bat this wu rery far Indeed from bdng the case. 
Though the Investigation wu ccmdncted with great industry and ability, the 
view* taken on the side of the Opposition were to oventraioed and exagger 
•tod, as to load to no useful or practical reaulL Their great object wu to tbov 
that tho whole blame of the failure of the expedition retted with Minister*, 
and IflnWen alone ; that auccesi was at no period, and by no efforts, attain- 
able that the point of attack wu Hi chosen, the force ill directed, and the 
whole cost and blood of the armament misapplied Nothing can bo dearer 
than that these charge* were in great part wholly groundless, u the expedi- 
tion wu dearly directed against the most important point of tho enemy** 
resource* j tbo effect* of auccesa Immense and vital to the national indepen 
dance of England; the force* employed folly adequate te the object In view j 
and the general Instructions given, inch as would, If energetically acted noon, 
hara unquestionably led to decisive »aee«» (2) Tbo real points in which 
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Uon wu aubscquenfly effected, ~ nnd their joint aortice* regained for their 
country, Uidr quarrel had the effect, at the Ume, of excluding both from atb 
rololitnUon After an nniuceesriul attempt to effect a coallUotrwlth Lords 
Grey -end Grenville, Lord Wellesley ™ recalled from (he emboty of Spifa 
to till the situation of foreign secretary Lord CasUeraaghws*, two yean after 
wards, reinstated in office, and contributed In in essential manner to the 
triumph* and glories of the grand alliance but Ur Canning, who aimed at 
the highest deadnles, for long declined 'offer* of employment at home, and 
did not appear again in official iltoillon tiff after the peace (f ) 

A general change cow look place In tbeadmlnlslration The Dale 
— of Portland, whose health bad foT aome time been declining, re- 
algned hb place a* head erf the government, and a* the negotiation with Lord* 
Grey end CreDTlIIe had failed In procuring their aecesalon to the cabinet, the 
ministry was reconstructed entirely from ibe Tory party Hr Perceral filled 
Ibe place of flr*t lord of the treiiury and chancellor of Ibe exchequer; the 
Eari of lirerpool ' KU tr»Rfterrcd from the home to (be war office; Ur Ryder 
became home, and Marqnb Wellesley foreign *ecretary There can bo no 
doubt that all these office* were filled by mrfh of basinet* and talent 5 and the 
cablriet, into comtmeled, possessed the hjeatimable adrinlage of era Jty of 
opinion on all dial question*, and especially on the great one of the proseco- 
Uon of tho war an adrantage to great, that for lu want, no acquirement* 
however great, no talent* bowerer *plendkl, can In the long ran compensate 
Cut still ihri abilities of none of these statesmen, with the exception of Htr 
quls Wellesley, were either of the highest order or the most brilliant cha- 
racter and It Is a remarkable circumstance, indicating the power of unliy of 
purpose and resolution of mind, in a nation and Id government, to compen- 
sate for the want of Ibe showy qualities of the 6 rator or the practised skill of 
(be parliamentary debater, that the most glorious triumphs recorded In the 
history of England were achieved, not only when the person* possessing la 
the highest degree these qualities were not In the administration, hut when 
they were actively engaged on the side of opposition ( 2 J 
■\mi% m* Grown Cxarne, whom this abortive Intrigue excluded from office 
for several year*, was the most finished orator who had appeared 
In Parliament rince the day* of PlUand Fox Rom of res portable, 
c—Wf. though not opulent parent*, descended from an honourable lino 
of ancestor*, he was yet deiUtate of the advantages of rank and fortune, and 
owed his elevation enlbqly to the early display of brilliant talents at Oxford j 
that noble establishment, which rafiecU, as It were In a mirror, the empire, 
shaded only with a more aristocratic hue than the original, and where genius 
*0 often meets with the friends, or acquires the distinction which determine* 
it* direction In future life Originally destined for the bar, lie wi* reluctantly 
pursuing tho thorny study of the law, wlien the fame of Ms oratorical talent* 
attracted tho notice of Ur Pitt, then fully alive to the Importance of dnwlre? 
to his atandanl all that he could collect of debating powm,and counteract 
lag by the Jnflnence of Government the natural disposition of } owth to raogn 
itself under the colour* of Opposition Mr Canning had originally been era* 
hard with Whig principle*, ami Ms nearest rrlatioo* were of that party I 
the horror* of ibe f ranch Revolution had produced that change hi his mled 
which they Induced at that period In *0 many of the test of rnmllod; tM 
leader* of Opposition had nothing to offer him; and, Dpon a conference with 

(H »“■ I>1 IIH, X» Mr C KM, tuto- (J1 *■«- *»| IH*> tn. Irf- *t> 
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Called by the favour of hh Sovereign to t high place fa the cabinet, on lbe 
change of ministry, in 1807, he cond acted the lead In the Honse of Commons 
with a skill and ability which surpassed the expectations erm of fail friends 
and when the Duke of Portland resigned rand llr Canning and Lord Castle- 
roagh withdrew, public opinion ratified the royal choice, which placed him 
at the head of administration 

Hk. am*. Without any of the great or commanding qualities of the orator, 
or the profound views which distinguish the highest dan cf 
statesmen, Ur Perceral maintained himself suetessfallr In this exalted 
•tatlon, by the Integrity of his character, the sincerity of his priadples the 
acuteness of bh reasoning, and the spirit with which he combated the 
mnltHarioos attacks of his enemies. Reversing the situation of the Roman 
Emperor (i), be would by common consent hare been deemed unsyorthy of 
the lead, H he had not obtained 1L Contrary to what is generally the cate he 
steadily advanced in reputation to the dose of life and possibly his premature 
end alone prerented hfm from rising, during the eventful yean whl eh J ta- 
med lately followed, to the very highest ptaee among Dritish statesmen 
Ills measures were decided, Ids spirit resolute, Ids heart upright. Of un- 
impeachable Integrity hi private life, a sincere Christian, a tried patriot, the 
nation sarr withoat auipidon hundreds of millions pass Ihroagh his hands, 
and ho justified their confidence by dying poor He was ad terse to all the 
liberal doctrines of the age, and anchored bis faith, perhaps with loo unbend 
Ing rigidity, on the existing constitution In church and state; but time has 
since pro red that the views are not always narrow which are founded on 
experience, and that lbe most liberal doctrines are $omttlme s lbe roost 
ephemeral Ills favourite maxims were, that concession of political power to 
the Catholics would Infallibly lead from one step to another to the overthrow 
of onr Pro tint Institutions, and that no remedy coaid be found for the 
disorders and sufferings of Ireland, but In the establishment of a well- 
regulated system of poor laws; and great was the ridicule tlirown upon such 
professions by many of the most learned and all the most liberal men of hh 
time. Subsequent events, however, have In a great degree JasUfted hh 
penetration, and added another to the numerous instances which history 
affords of the eternal truth, that the only safe foundation for anticipation of 
the future is experience of the past, and that those, who, from adhering 
to this principle, are thought to be behind one age, are g en erally In advance 
of the next 

While the vast resources of England, poured forth with a profusion 
worthy of the occasion, were thus lost to the cause of European 

£Ur£«*. freedom by tl« tardiness with which they were brought Into action, 
and the want of rigour with which l bey were directed In the Geld, Austria 
w« anxiously protracting a painful negotiation, and watching every gleam 
in the poll Had burl ion before she finally pnt die seal to her degrsdatran 
The Emperor retired to Vienna, where he was soon Immersed In the eares of 
Ids Immense empire; while (be Immediate conduct of the negotiation wrt 
committed, at Allenburg in Hungary, to Uettenileh on the part wf \ustris, 
and Talleyrand on that of France. The situation of Kapotfon was dclkalr, 
particularly In relation to Russia, wflh which he had repeatedly, during the 
campaign short as it was, been on terms bordering on hostility t Mt 
battle of h agrem bad, a« If by magic, restored atf the temporirin? policy m 
the cabinet of St -Petersburg, and the relations of amity between the l*o 
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cabinets When tlic Emperor Francis, after the conclusion of the armistice, 
addressed a letter to Alexander, and another to Napoleon, these two sovereigns 
instantly mutually communicated their despatches and answers to each 
other. On this side, therefore, no obstacles were to be anticipated, and 
although there were at first some difficulties, and no small alarm awakened 
by the proposal, on the part of the French mimstei, to unite a portion of 
Galhcia to the grand duchy of Warsaw , which gave instant umbrage to the 
cabinet and nobles of St -Petersburg, yet, in the end, this difficulty, great as 
it A\as, yielded to the thirst for territorial aggrandizement It was agreed to 
give Russia a share of the spoil of Galhcia, the name of Poland was never 
again to be revived; and the Emperor Alexander suffered himself to ho 
persuaded, or affected to believe, that even w’lth a considerable addition of 
territory', the grand duchy of Lithuania could nevci become an object of 
jealousy to the Czars of Muscovy (1). 

iSrpMinllon The cabinet of Vienna, which was stationed at Komorn in Ilun- 
r ranee anj gary, prolonged the negotiation, from a latent hope that successes 
\ustria j n Spam, on the Scheldt, or in the Ty rol, might enable it to resume 
hostilities with some prospect of success, or obtain some abatement from the 
jui T aa rigorous terms which were demanded by the conqueror These 
w r ere the immediate suppression of the landwehr, the reduction of the re- 
gular army to one-lialf, the expulsion of all French royalists from the Aus- 
trian monarchy, and the cession of all the provinces actually occupied by 
Au s the French armies To these extravagant demands, which amounted 
to a total destruction of the monarchy, Count Mcllernich opposed the equally 
extravagant proposition, that every tiling should be restored to th cstatu qno 
Aus 13 ante leUrnn. As the negotiation advanced, Napoleon employed 
menaces of the severest kind against the Imperial governmentm the event of 
his being again driven to hostilities, boasted much ol his perfect intelligence 
w'llh the Emperor Alexander, and even dropped some significant hints of his 
intention, if driven lojexlrcmities, to separate the three crowns which now 
centred on the Imperial brows, and bestow two of them on the Archdukes 
Charles and John Meanwhile, the utmost care was taken to improve the 
military position of the army, and make every thing ready for a resumption 
of hostilities magnificent reviews daily took place at Vienna, troops were 
incessantly forwarded from the rear to the corps in front , a grand distribution 
of honours and benefactions to the soldiers w r as made on the anniversary of 
the Emperor’s birlh-day on the ISth of August, accompanied by a decree for 
the erection of a column of granite of Cherburg, on the Pont Neuf at Paris, a 
hundred and eighty feet high, w'llh the inscription, “ Napoleon to the French 
people,” a vast fortress was commenced at Spitz, opposite to Vienna, and 
Au s ” another at Raab, to serve as impregnable telcs-dif-pont for the pas- 
sage of the Danube, while, by a decree equally agreeable to the French as 


(l) Bign mu 349! 357 lfnrd x .100, 472 
“ My interests,” said Alexander to Napolf-on, 
" are entirely in the hands of your Majesty Aou 
may giro me a certain pledge of your friendship, 
in repeating what you said at Tilsit ond'Frfurlb, 
on the interests of Russia in connexion with tlio 
late hngdom of Poland, and which I have since 
charged my ambassador to confirm ” — “ Poland,” 
said Napoleon to M Gorgoli, the officer who boro 
the despatches to St Petersburg, • muy give rise to 
some embarrassment belwixt us, but the world is 
large enough to afford us room to arrange our- 
selves ” — “ If the re-cstahlishment of Poland is to 
be brought on the tapis," replied Alexander, “ tho 
aorld is not large enough, fori desire nothing fur 


tber ill it ” The ferment was prodigious at St Po' 
tcrsbnrg, and it was openly said in some circles 
that it would be better to die sword in hand, or as- 
sassinate the emperor, if he was disposed to yield, 
than to permit the rc-union of Poland to tho Grand 
Ducby Napolton was not ignorant of these alarm- 
ing symptoms and it was at length agreed that 
Franco should guarantee to Russia its new posses 
sions — that the name of Poland mid the roles should 
be avoided, and three fonrtlis of the spoils of Gnlli- 
na given to Lithuania, ' c to R.^fJ 't&'o- 
Under a new name, and the ’ “ ^ "p ' 

haxony, this was tin. 
dangerous ideas as 
land , — See Bioxoic, 
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grievous to the Orman people, It ins declared that, till the Hih April fol- 
Joirin# the wholo expenses of thd grind army should be laid upon tbe con- 
quered territories (I) 

Cut, In tho midst erf ill hb magnificent preparations and dint] eg 
r announcements, the Emperor hid several noses for disquietude, 

****** §nd was for from feeling that confidence In his poiltion * hldi he 
declaim to the world, and held forth In hb conferences with Jletternlch The 
'\YaJcberen expedition held ill the Flembh prorinces for some weeks In ■ 
Mate of suspense { and there ms good reason to believe, that. If Antwerp bid 
follen, the fermentation Jn tbe north of Germany wonld hare drawn Prussia 
Into an open declaration of war, which would at once hare rerired a despe- 
rate and doubtful contest on the Danube tire Tyrol was still In arms, and 
bad a third time totally defeated the French Inraders, and made the greater 
part of tbdr number prisoners hor were the teeomitj from Spain of a more 
encouraging description Tbe disaster of Soult at Oporto, to be Immediately 
noticed, had been followed by the invasion of Estrcmadora and the defeat of 
Tnlavtxa, while, at the same time, accounts were dally received of tbe discord 
among tbe generals employed In the Peninsula } and the details of an alarm- 
ing conspiracy In Soult s army, rereolcd the alarming truth that the Rend 
ldictn generals, like the Roman consuls, dialed by tho thrones which had 
been won by so many of their number, w ere not altogether beyond the reach 
of Intrigues whkh might elevate ibem from a manbaPs baton to a king^ 
sceptre “ It is necessary," *dd ISapoIdon, “ to hasten at any price to mike 
peace, In order that the enemy may not gain time to profit by hismtthina 
tions (2) " 

aor^, » The Emperor’s desire to bring the long protracted negotiations 
to a condutloti, was inczcaied by a singular attempt at assastfnt- 
tfou, which was at ibis period made open bb person At tbe dally 
parades at Schcmhrunn, the attention of the guards and ollkers of hb house- 
hold had been more than once attracted by a young man, who threw hhnsdf 
* rf *- u - In the Vay, and importunately demanded to be allowed to speak 
to tho Emperor On the third occasion, one of tho gendarmes seixed liJm 
rudely by I lie neck. to more him back, and la doing so, perceived that be had 
-something concealed In bb bosom Uc was searched! and It proved to bet 
large knife shea l lied in a number of sheets of paper Bring Immediately t p_ 
pro bended and brought before Savary, tbe chief of tbe gendarmerie, for fcxt- 
mlnatlon, be at once avowed that hh Intention was to have taken the Em- 
peror's life alleging as a reevm, that be had been aisured that the sovereigns 
wonld never make peace with lilm, and that, as be was the stronger, the 
pranh object of universal pacification could never be attained till h« were 
removed It turned out that he was the son of a Protestint minister at Er 
forth, and only eighteen years old lie bad seen tlie Emperor when he was at 
that tow n the year before; and bo admitted that be hail borrowed bb foUxris 
horse, without ids knowledge, and come to Ylermi to eiecoto bb nurpev* 

41 1 bad chiefly studied bblorj said be “ ami often envied Joan of \rr, be- 
cause she bad delivered France from tbe yoke of R$ enemies, rnd I wished to 
follow her example n “Tho guards who surrounded me," said the Emperor, 

41 wonld liavc cut you In pieces before yon could bare struck mo r “I was 
well uwsreef that,” replied he, “ball wisnotofrald to die " 'If I set you 
at liberty,” said \apohfon, “ wonIJ von return to your parents and ahim/an 

jihn tti.}» s» k ih nt rip, cl >aat« iT ‘ 
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your purpose ?” “ Yes,” replied he, “ if we had peace ; hut rf aa ni continued, 
I would still put ltm execution ” Struck with these answers, the Emperor, 
with a magnanimity which formed at times a lcmarkablc fealme in lus cha- 
racter, was desirous to saie lus life, and directed Dr. Conesart, who w'as m 
attendance, to feel his pulse, to see if lie was m his sound senses. The phy- 
sician reported that lus pulse was slightly agitated, but that he was m perfect 
health The young fanatic w as sent to prison at Vienna ; and though the Em- 
peror for some lime entertained thoughts of pardoning linn, he was forgotten 
in the pressure of more important events , and after lus departure for Paris, 
he was brought before a military council, condemned, and executed He 
-minced, in Ins last moments, the same intrepidity which had distinguished 
lus conduct when examined before Napoleon, and Ins last words iverc, u Foi 
God and the fatherland (1) 1” 

iraa.to the This singular cicnl contributed as much, on the French side, to 
conclusion the conclusion of the negotiations, as the failure of the Walchcrcn 
Eotlatlon expedition did, on that of the Austrian cabinet There might be 
more characters m Germany like Stabs * in a country so profoundly agitated, 
and containing, especially in its northern proAinccs, so many enthusiastic 
spirits, it aa as impossible to measure the personal danger which the Emperor 
might run, if hostilities AA'crc resumed. These considerations AAcighcd power- 
fully with the cabinet of Scliambrunn Napoleon gradually fell in Ins de- 
mands, and though the orders gnen AAere abundantly AAarhkc, and the mar- 
shals were all at their posts, yet it aaos cahIcuI to those in the secret of the 
negotiations, that matters w r crc approaching to an accommodation The de- 
mand, on the part of France, of the line from the Danube to the lake Allcr, 
asthefronticr lOAAards Bavaria, gaA e rise to fresh difficulties, at thcAcry mo- 
ment aa hen all seemed concluded ; for it deprn ed Austria, on that side, of the 
mountain ridge which formed its true fronlici, and ga\e the court of Munich 
the crest of the Ilansruck, and part of the slope towards the castAvard But 
matters had gone loo far to recede the cabinet of Vienna aaos true to its 
principle of yielding w’hen it could no longer resist (2) , and Prince Lichtens- 
tein, AYilh tears m lus eyes, signed the treaty, on the part of the Austrian go- 
a ernment, at Vienna, on the 1 4th October 
i^cr „r By the peace of Vienna, Austria lost teiritoncs containing three 
Aicono millions and a-half of inhabitants She ceded to BaAana the Inn- 
Viertel,andlheIIansruck-Viertcl, osaacII as Salzburg, with its adjacent ter- 
ritory, and the valley of Berchlolsgaden, districts, the importance of Avlucli 
Avas not to be measured by their extent and inhabitants, but by the impor- 
tance of their situation, lying on the ridge of mountains which separated the 
tw o monarchies, and taking a strong frontier from the one to bestoAV it upon 
the other Portions of Galhcia, to the extent of fifteen hundred thousand 
souls, were ceded to the grand duchy of WarsaAV, and of four bundled thou- 
sand to Bussia and besides this, the grand duchy acquired the fortress and 
whole circle of Zamosc, in the eastern part of the same province To the king- 
dom of Italy, Austria ceded Carmola, the circle of Villacli in Cannlhia, six 


(lj Snv iv 111, 145 Pel iv. 371 Bign \m 
371, 373 

An ndvonluro oT a different diameter licfcll Ka 
polcon at Sdiocnbrunn during tins period A y ouug 
Austrian lady of attractive person and noble fnim 
ly felt so desperately in lo\e with tbc rcnoim Of ilio 
Lmpcrnr, that sho became -willing to sacrifice to 
him lier porson, and was, by ber own desire, in 
trodneed at mgbt into bis apartment Though abun 
dandy warm in Ills temperament, 'so far as 'pbvsicnl 


enjoyments were concerned, and noways duqmclcd, 
in tbo general case, by any lingering qualms of 
conscience about Josdphine, JJapoIdm was so innch 
struck w ills Ilio artless simplicity of ibis poor girl’? 
mind, find the dciotcd dnrnctcr of her passion, 
that, after .some conversation, he |iad her re-con- 
ductid nn'ouchcd to her own bouse, 

(2) Jlign \m 360, 3 5 Pel u 370, 373 Bbnr 
,v» 247, 256 Oct 11 
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districts of Croatia, Flume and Its territory on the sea ihore, Trieste,' the 
county of Gorfd, Uontcfaleone, Austrian Tstrii, Orta* and iU dependent 
Wm, the Thalweg of the Sare, and the lordship of fUdinnj in the Crisons. In 
addition to these Immense sacrifices, the Emperor of Austria renounced, 
on the part of his brother, the Archdnke Antony, the office of grand master 
of the Ten ionic Order, with all the rights and territories. Tjrol remained to 
its Bararlan masters} bnt the Emperor Fronds stipulated for hb brire and 
dcTOtod children in that prod nee, an absolute and unconditional amnesty, 
as well In their persons as effects (IJ 

ia »«t* In addition to these public articles, various secret ones were an 

nexed to the treaty, of n still more humiliating Und to the bouse of 
ITapsbnrg The treaty was. In the first place, declared common to Russia next, 
the Emperor of Austria engaged to reduce hb army, so that It should not 
cicoed a hundred and fifty thousand men, daring the continuance of the 
maritime war all persons born in France, Belgium, Piedmont, or the Vene- 
tian states, were to be dismissed from the Austrian sendee, and a contribu- 
tion of 83,000,000 francs ( U5, -100,000 ) was imposed on the prorinccs occu 
pied by tho French troops By a letter of Napoleon to U Dana, the inlen- 
dant-general rrfthe army and conquered prorinces, it was specially enjoined 
that, “from the 1st April to the 1st October, CTery farthing expended on the 
array should be drawn from tho conquered prorinccs, and all the adranecs 
between these periods made from Franco, restored to the public trea 
sury (3) " 

The treaty of Vienna was received with marked disapprobation by 
J**'"-* the cabinet of St -Petersburg ; and It was attended with a most Im- 
portant effect. In widening the breach which was already formed 
between the two mighty rulers of continental Europe In rain Na 
poison a itu red Alexander that he had watched orer hb interests as he would 
hare done orer hb own; the Russian Autocrat could petrel to no traces of 
that consideration in the dangerous augmentation of the territory and popa 
lalion of tho gTind duchy of Llthninli, and he openly testified to Canlaln- 
eonrl hb displeasure, referring to the date of hb dismissal of Genenl Cort 
sehakoff for decisive eridence of the sincerity of his alliance (3) In the midst 
of ail hb Indignation, houerer, ho made no scruples In accepting tlte mode- 
rate portion of tl>c spoils of Austria allotted to hb share; and U t>c SL-Iullan, 
who was dispatched from Vienna to persuade hltn to renounce that acquisi- 
tion, fonnd It impossible to indnee Uie cabinet of St -Petersburg to accept the 
aterile honour* of disinterestedness Napoleon, however, spared no efforts to 
appease tho Czar and being well aware that It was the secret dre«d of the 
restoration of Poland Which was the spring of all their nneasloess, be enpged 
not only to concur with Alexander In every thing * hkb should tend to efiace 
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ancient recollections, but even declared that he “ was desirous that the 
name of Poland and of the Poles should disappear, not merely from every 
political transaction but even from history ” How fortunate that the eternal 
records of history are beyond the reach of the potentates who for a time op- 
press mankind (l) 1 2 * * * 

Nopoiton-* Napoleon afterwards reproached himself at St.-Helena, with not 
in < tws Tie " rJ haring, at the treaty of Vienna, divided the three crowns of the 
irraty Austrian empire, and thereby for ever prostrated its power and in- 
dependence ; and it is certain that, at one period of the negotiation, he not 
only threatened tp adopt this extreme measure, but entertained senous in- 
tentions of carrying it into execution His secret thoughts seem to have been 
divulged in a despatch to his minister for foreign affairs, of d 5th September, 
in which he openly avows that his desire is either to separate the three crowns, 
or to form a sincere and durable alliance with the Austrian empire. Provided 
he could obtain a sufficient guarantee for that alliance, he was willing to 
leave the monarchy entire, but he thought there could be no security for it 
unless, the throne were ceded to the grand duke of Wurlzburg (2). The Em- 
peror Francis magnanimously agreed to the sacrifice, if it could have the 
effect of preseivmg the integrity of the monarchy, but it was not afterwards 
insisted on by Napoldon, who began, in the course of this negotiation, to con- 
ceive the idea of connecting himself with the Caesars m a way still more per- 
sonally flattering and likely to be more pohtically'enduring. In truth, he 
foresaw that a rupture with Russia was inevitable at some future period, it 
was with the Czar that the real battle for supreme dominion was to be fought; 
and he clearly perceived the policy of not weakening too far the power which 
would be Ins right wing in the conflict (5) 

The mm- No sooner was the treaty of Vienna ratified than Napoleon set out 
for Pans, and arrived at Fontainebleau on the 26th of October, 
moriu o P B e f ore leaving the Austrian capital, however, in the interval be- 
tween the signature and ratification of the treaty, he gave orders for the bar- 
0ct *7 barous and unnecessary act of blowing up its fortifications Mines 
had previously been constructed under the principal bastions , and the suc- 
cessive explosion of one after another, presented one of the most sublime and 
0ct - *9 moving spectacles of the whole revolutionary war. The ramparts, 
slowly raised in the air, suddenly swelled, and bursting like so many volca- 
noes, scattered volumes of flame and smoke into the air , showers of stones 
and fragments of masonry fell on all sides , the subterraneous fire ran along 
the mines with a smothered roar, which froze every heart with terror , one 
after another, the bastions were heaved up and exploded, till the city was 


(1) Cliampn guy to Alexander, UOth Oct 1809 
Bign Tin 3t>0 

(2) " 1 desire nothing from Austria," said Napo- 
lion "Gallicia is bejond mv limits Trieste is 
good fer nothing but to be destroyed, since 1 have 
Venice It is a matter of indifference to me whether 
Bavaria lias n million, more or less , m) true interest 
is either to separate the three erovns, or to contract 
an intimate alliance ir tlh the reigning family The sc- 

J iaration of the three crowns is onl) to be obtained 

i) resuming hostilities nn intimate alliance with 
the existing Emperor is difficult, because 1 bai c not 
an entire confidence in his resolution” I said to 
Prince Lichtenstein the other day " Let the Em- 
peror cede the crown to the grand dulc of \\ urtr- 
liurg, 1 will restore ever) thing to Austria without 
exacting any thing >1 dc Bubna took me at my 

word, and said the Emperor was far from having 

any repugnance to- such n sacrifice I said 1 would 


accept it , that the base put forward at AUcubcrg 
was far from being unsusceptible of modifications 
Insinuate to Count Melleruich that if the Emperor 
is, no any account, inclined to cede the throne, ( re- 
port says be is weary of royally, ) I will leave the 
monarchy enure Willi the Grand Ouke I will con 
tract such an alliance as will speedily enable me to 
settle the affairs of Ilic Continent i 1 have confidence 
in tlic character and good disposition of the Graud 
Duke : 1 would consider the repnse of the world ns 
secured b) that event Vnu may say I can rely on 
the moral probit) of tic Lmpcror, but then lie is al 
ways of the opinion of the last person who speaks, 
-such men as Madion and Baldacci w ill continue lo 
exercise influence over him That way of arranging 
matters would suit me well ” — Xsvolvox to Cium- 
racsr, 15f/i Sept 1809 , Bicsov, vm 3G5 368 

(3) O Meara, n IU 9 Las Cases, in. 139 Binn 
■viii 361, 3GS 6 
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enreloped on all aides by rains, and the rsttle of tho idling misses broke the 
awful stillness erf the capital This cruel derwtatlon produced the most pro- 
found Impression at Vienna , it exasperated the people more than could hire 
been done by the Ids* erf half the monarchy These rampart* were the glory 
of the citizens shaded by tree*, they formed delightful pnbile walks , they 

were associated with the most heart-stirring eras of their history they had 

withstood all the assaults of the Turki, and been witness to the heroiim of 
llaria Theresa To destroy these Ten arable monuments of former glory, cat 
In the fury of assault, ndt nnder the pressure of necesrity, bat In cold blood, 
after peace had been signed, «Dd when the hinders were preparing to with- 
draw, was justly felt as a wanton and unjustifiable act of military oppression. 
It brought the bitterness of conquest home to erery man’s breast the Iron 
had pierced into the aoul of the nation As a measure of military precaution 
it teemed unnecessary, when these walls had twice prosed unable to arrest 
thefnvader as a preliminary to the cordial alliance whfch Napolrfon desired, 
it was In the highest degree impolitic and Its effects were fell by Napolfon, 
In the hour of his adversity, with terrible hiltones* Tho Important lessen 
wldch itbasleft to the world, li the dear proof w hi ch It afford* of that great 
general > opinion of tho vital Importance of central fortifleationa he has fold 
us himself, that, if Vienna could hare held oat three days longer, the fate of 
the campaign would litre been changed but, wlille this truth Is perhaps the 
lesson of all others most atrongiy Illustrated by the creels of tho war, It Is the 
last which tho sanity ofkJngs, and tho thoughtlessness of tho people, will 
permit to be read to May useful effect (i) 

WhUa lb 8 cabinet of Vienna was thus yielding jn the strife, and 
j* the last flames of this terrible conflagration were expiring on the 
Ey- benia of the Danube, the Tyrol condoned the theatre of a desperate 
conflict, and the shepherds of tbe Alps, with mournfal heroism, maintained 
their Independence against a’power which the Austrian monarchy bad been 
unable to withstand Hiring completely ddlreml their country, after the 
battle of Alpena, from the Invaders, and spread themselTes orer the adjoin 
fng prorinccs of Btraria, V orer 1 berg, and Italy (2), the brtre mountaineers 
flattered themselves that their perils were orer and that a second victory on 
the Danube would speedily reunite them, by Indlswlable bonds, to llielr be- 
Wf >>. lo red Emperor Kofstdn was besieged and on tho point of surren 
tiering, w ben tho news of the battle of \\ agram and the armistice of Znaym 
fell Hie a thunderbolt on their minds ilany of tho insurgents, as was natural 
In sudi circumstances, gave up the cause as lost, and retired In deep dejet 
lion to their homes, whtlo others, more resolute or desperate, redoubled In 
ardour, and seemed determined to spill the last drop of ibelr blood railier 
tlun submit to the hated yole of Dararia The ddefs of tbe Insurrection, md 
tbc Austrian generals, who bad again entered the country, were at first In a 
stale of great |>erp1cxlly , from uncertainty whether to yield to tbe ioniusom 
of tbe french generals, wlto required them lo evacuate the country, or the 

r yers of the Inhabitants, who besongbt them to stand ley them «Dd deform 
Tbc uncertainty oftbeujldfer*, however, was removed by an order which 
arched after tbc armistice of Znaym for tliera to evacuate both the 
Tyrol and 'Norarlberg which they Immediately prepared to obej but the 
insurgruls refused to ocinow ledge ibcconvcniion, and declared they wonU 
aubmlt to nothing but direct ordera from the Emperor of Austria, who, they 
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w ere confident, would never issue such commands, AS lie had promised to 
conclude no peace illicit did not secure to lnm the possession of the Tyrol 
Such was the fury of the people, that some of the most uolcnt pioposcd to 
seize and disarm all the Austrian troop 1 ;, and put all the prisoners to death , 
and although Ilormay cr, Martin, and the real chiefs, did their utmost to calm 
the general efferv csccncc and direct it to some useful object, yet they could 
not pi event many of the prisoners from falling victims to the ungovernable 
rage of the peasantry In the midst of this heroic yet savage bewilderment, ’ 
the general voice turned to Ilofcr, and Ins announcement, at a crowded as- 
sembly , that he would standby them to the last diop of lus blood, though it 
were only as chief of the peasants of Passey r valley, was answered by a ge- 
neral shout ( 1 ), which proclaimed him “ commandcr-jn-thicfof the province 
so long as it pleased God ” 

Fmh in^ Dangers, liowev or, of the most formidable kind were fast accumu- 

TrrtTijy baling round the dc\ oted prov nice The ai mistice of Znnym enabled 
ilrwlvrc the Emperor to detach ov erw helming forces against the Ty rol , and 
he immediately set about the final reduction of the country Marshal Lc- 
fcbvre, at the head of twenty thousand men, renewed lus imasion of the 
Inntbalby the route of Salzburg, while Beaumont, with ten thousand, crossed 
the ridge of Scharmtz, aud threatened Innspruck from the northern side 
jnK io Both irruptions prov ed successful In the confusion produced by 
the w lthdrawmg of the Austrian authorities, and uncertainty w hclhci oi not 
thcw’arwas to be continued, the frontier defiles were left unguarded, and 
both columns of the enemy appeared without opposition before the steeples 
Jui y « of Innspruck The Archduke John and General Buol, who com- 
manded the Austrian troops, successively issued proclamations to the people, 
3»iy jo announcing to them the conclusion of the armistice and stipulated 
evacuation of the Tyrol, and recommending to them to lay dow n-their arms, 
and trust to the clemency of the Duke of Danlzic Finding the people little 
inclined to follow' their directions, Ilormayci and Buol c\acualcd Innspruck 
with all the regular troops and cannon, taking the route ovei the Brenner, 
July 3 o leaving the Tyrol to its fate Innspruck, destitute of defenders im- 
mediately submitted, and the spectacle of thirty thousand French and Ba- 
varians in possession of its capital, naturally spread the belief that the war in 
the Tyrol was terminated (2) 

Renewed This, however, was very' far from being the case, and Europe, 

or tiic amidst the consternation produced by the battle of Wagram, was 

ronu'nuc the speedily roused to the highest pilch of enthusiasm by the uncon- 
contMt qucrablc resolution and astonishing victories of its gallant moun- 
taineers General Ilormayer, who was well aware of the influence of Ilofer 
over his countrymen, and despaired with reason of any furthci success m the 
contest, had used the utmost efforts to induce that renowned chief to follow 
him m his retreat, but all his efforts were ineffectual Many of the chiefs, 
including even the renowmed Specbbacher, had resolved to withdraw with 
the Austrian generals, but when he wont to take leave of Ilofer, the power 
of patriotic eloquence proved victorious, and he was prevailed on to remain 
and stand by lus country to the last Even after this acquisition, howover, 
Hofer w r as still the victim of contending feelings , patriotic ardour impelling 
him one way, and the obvious hopelessness of the attempt another, and, in 
Jx'y 29 ibe agony of indecision, he retired to a hermitage in the valley of 
Passeycr, where, amidst pmes and rocks, he spent several days in solitude 


(1) Gewb. A. Ilofcr, 521, 530. Barth, 276, 280. (2) Gcsch A. Uofer, 334, 342. Barth 280, 200 
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prayer IJaspInger wns equally undecided and meanwhile lb© peasants, 
trbo were full of ardour and ready on all aide* to tale up arm*, mniloS 
InactJre for want of a leader to direct (hem At length, however, (be latter 
courageous chief had a meeting at Briien with Martin Sehmk 
Peter Hem mater, and Peter Mayer, at which Schenk, who was the friend tod 
confidant of Ilofcr, produced a letter from him, In which he Implored them 
to make “ one more effort In behalf of their beloTed country M These rural 
heroes mutually pledged tbemsdves to Mcriflce thdr lives rather than aban- 
don the holy cause; and, baring concerted measures, Ikiplnger took the 
command of the peasants (1), while Ilofer, who was summoned by the Duke 
of DanUic to appear at fnciprnck on the ffth of August, re turned fer 
answer, “ lie would come, hot it should be attended by ten thousand 
sharpshooter* " 

p I loslIllUes commenced on the 4th of August by an attack on the 

2u*2C tranced guard of the French ami Bavarians, who were descend 
Ing the southern dedlrlty of (he Brenner, on the bonks of the 
Eisacli, between 8 tea ing and Hr been Tbfe Tyrolese, under EUspIngcr, oc 
eupled the orerhaDging woods and clffb which surrounded the bridge of 
Laditch, a littio below Hittenwaid, where the high-road from Bofsano ta 
Innspruck crosses the Eisach The French and Bararians, little suspecting 
tbeir danger, edranced Incanliously down the defile Tho woods were silent 
— no muskets or armed men appeared on the dlfis j hot no toorfer was a 
considerable body of the enemy, under General Ronycr, engaged In the defile, 
than a heary (Ire boot forth on all sides; and, from amidst the leafy screen, 
the deadly bullets of the sharpshooter* brought death with erery discharge 
Into the allied ranks The column baited, fearfnl to adrance, yet unwilling 
to recede; upon whkh the Tyrolese, with deafening sboob, bnrat forth from 
their concealment, and, mingling with the enemy, a frightful sU lighter took 
place Fresh trdojn, howerer, came up from the rear; courageous discipline 
prerailed orer unskilled valour; and the Cararian eolamn pushed on towards 
the bridge Suddenly, a crackling sound was beard a rattle of Calling stones 
startled the horsemen In advance, and immediately after sercral gigantic firs, 
which bad been cut, and supported huge masses of rock and heaps of 
rubbish on tho heights above, came thundering down, and crushed whole 
sqnadrons and companies at a single blow So awfnl was the crash, so com- 
plete the devastation, that both parties for a time suipended the conDIct, 
and, amidst the deathlike silence which ensued, the roar of the Ehaeh was dis- 
tinctly beard Undeterred, howerer, by this frightful ealasirophe, (be french 
again adraneed, through a murderous fire, and, surmounting the ruin* which 
obstructed the road and covered the bodies of thdr comrades, forced their 
wiy on to the bridge. Already, howerer. It was on fire a Bavarian iwrsetoan 
attempted, with dauntless Intrepidity,- to crosa the arch amidst the flante*, 
but the burning rafter* give way ami he was prcdpltated into life torrent 
Separated by the yaw nlng gulf, over which there was no oilier passage, both 
parties desisted from the combat I lasp I ngrr returned to Brisen to colWl hrs 
sc* tiered forms, *nd Jlonyer, weakened by (be loss of twebc hundred men, 
remeaitired hb step* to Mlltenwald and Sterling at the foot of lh« Bren- 
ner (2) 
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Dercatof The successful issue of this extraordinary conflict pioduced, as 
Lrfrbvrn on might have been expected, a general outbieak m Tjrol Hoferde- 
u.c Bren sccnded the v alley of Passeyr at the bead of several thousand men, 
Au s 4 and joined Specbbacber on theGaufen, the mountain ridge winch 
overhangs, on the west and north, the northern slope of the Brenner, and ten 
thousand men soon flocked to their standard The Bavarians, under General 
Au ff s, e Steingel, made several attempts to dislodge them from this thieal- 
emng position, which menaced the great road by Brixen to Italy, but they 
were constantly repulsed Count Wittgenstein, an officer destined to immor- 
tal celebrity m a more glorious war, succeeded, however, in again clearing 
the road up the northern slope of theBrennei of the enemy , and Marshal Le- 
febvre, encouraged by this success, put himself at the head of his whole corps, 
with the intention of forcing his way over that elevated ridge to the Italian 
Tyrol. He had not advanced far, however, before his column, while winding 
in straggling files up the steep ascent, twenty miles m length, which leads to 
the summit of the pass, and when the vanguard had reached Steinacli — was 
An S io attacked in numberless points at once by the peasantry, and, after 
an 'obstinate conflict, the whole, twenty thousand strong, were routed and 
dnven back with immense loss to the bottom of the mountain. Such was the 
disorder, that the marshal himself arrived there disguised as a common 
Aug ii trooper, on the evening of the Htb, and his follow'ers, horse, foot, 
and cannon, mingled together, w r ere rolled dowm m utter confusion into Inn- 
spruck Twenty-five pieces of cannon, and the whole ammunition of the 
army, fell into the hands of the victors, who, gathering strength like a moun- 
tain torrent, with every tributary stream which crossed their course, soon 
appeared in great force on Mount Isel and the heights which overhang the 
capital (1) 

Successes Similar successes in other quarters attended the efforts of the Ty- 
quarters lolese patriots A body of seventeen hundred men, who advanced 
Aug 6 f rom Landeck through the Yintchgau, with the intention of falling 
on the rear of Hofer’s people at Sterzmg, w r as met at Prutz by a body of Ty- 
rolese sharpshooters, and after a protracted contest of, two days, were totally 
defeated, with the loss of three hundred killed and nine hundred prisoners. 
At the same lime, General Rusca advanced m the Puslerlhal from Carmthia 
to Lienz, with six thousand men, where he gave w 7 ay to the most revolting 
Ang 9 atrocities, massacring every human being, of whatever age or sex, 
that fell m his w r ay until at length a slop was put to his career by a body 
of armed peasants, who met him at the Lienzerclause, and after a bloody 
conflict drove lum back, with the loss of twelve hundred men, to Sachsen- 
burg, from which, hotly pursued by the increasing fury of the peasantry, he 
retreated across the frontier into Carmthia, so that the whole of the Pusler- 
thal w'as delivered from the enemy At the same lime, a body of Italian 
Aug io >, troops, which had advanced from the neighbourhood of Yerona, 
with the design of co-operating wnlh the corps of Lefebvre m its descent 
fiom the Brenner, alarmed at the general insurrection of the valley of the 
Adige, fell back, harassed by a cloud of peasants, to the Italian frontier, and 
the whole of the southern Tyrol W'as restored to the arms of the Tyrolese (2). 


— Tlic uullior vmtod the scene in 181G, and he yet 
recollects, in all its vividness, the thrilling interest 
■which it excited, the long black fnrrow, produced 
by the falling masses, like the Inck of an a\ alanclic, 
r-as cvcu then, after the lapse of seven years, neper 
fcclly obliterated by the bursting vegetation which 

MI 


the warmth of the Italian sun had awakened on 
these beautiful steeps 

(1) Gesch A Uofcr, 172, 376 Earth 

Tel is 358 J 

(2) Gesch A Uofcr, 566, 567 Earth -j , 
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* Animated by these unlocked for successes, tbo patriots no longer 
' Stood on the defensive, but, flocMog tom oil quarters to the 
lUndud of Hofcr, assembled In greet mnlUtndes on llount Ire), 
the econo of their former triumphs, end deeltaed to be Immorullied bp « «U1 
morn extraordinary victory Lefebrre bed collected his whole force, ronxtst 
ini of twenty fire thousand men, of whom two thousand were horse, with 
forty pieces of cannon, on the little plain -which lies between Innspmci and 
the foot of the tnminti lnt on tbesonthern side of the Inn- They were hr from 
being animated, bowerer, b, Ibelr wonted spirit the replied defeats they 
hiderperienced bed Inspired them with thst mysterious dreed of the moun- 
taineers with which regular troops ere so often seked, when, contrary to 
expectation they here been worsted by tmdlsdpllned bodies of men| end e 
^wfeeUng of the Inlnstlce of their cense, errd the heroism with which they 
tadbeen rested, perelysed many en enn which bed nerer tmnbled before 
r enemy The Tyrolese consisted of eighteen tbomend men, three 
hn^tod of whom were Austrian soldiers, who bed refosed to follow their 
offieersfond remained to share the toe of the tnluWUnts t they werololer- 
.b kSinlled with ammunition, but had Dule protons. In eonjeqnenec of 
iliJTSErwal hundred peasants had alreadr gone back to their homes. 
wWth^.«ai * , , , { vhose line eutended from the 

to the bridges of Ilalle and Toldm- Hofcr was with tbo 
heights of - d , d hu headquarters at thelnn of Spade, on the Scbon- 
]:'■ nssXlS’tCtS dm left, end edyenced by Hotter.. A. four h> lb. 
SS," thU^brnre CepuehEn roused Uofer tom sleep, end, haring llrst 
Mltcdwllh him In fervent preyer, hurried ont to eommnnleato I. Is orders to 
the outposts The battle commenced el six, end continued without Inter 
mission till midnight [ tho Itererlsns eonslendy endeavouring to drive the 
C/ese .heir position on Uonnl tel, end they. In their tun., to force 
the enemy bad- Into the town of Innspmct. For long, the contest was mr- 

HanriS cere «yon ell aides, end were porsoed with greet lighter Into 
Thj Damians lost ill Ihoosend men, of whom seventeen hundred 

no. more Mowed by d» llbnUnrf 

"***- TrreL Lefebrre fed beet ecross tbo Inn on the dry 

SW" liner the ha tile, end, emuating Ionsprotk, retreated 
Jgf\ Knfiteln, end from thence to Salzbnrg, where bis whoKinnT 
w.s eonected on dm 20th. Spechheehjr ,ol |^ 

peasants, end destroyed a eomldertble per of tol up Mr 
while lloler made Ms trfnmpltont e^ lntolm»prt^ ^ss^y to 
residence In the Imperial carile, where his presence «■ o- 
cheek the disorders eonsespteut on the toopUon rfsoUrge guhmin 
ronlloons patriots Into an opnl«dtelty The , j and roles tins' 1 

was now aisomed by thl.ehW . ^^ ^’"^/^le.boTe nrll ant 
In bit name, as commander In-ehhf of the Tjtwl | rsceridng these 

mtlltary preparations entrained to bb directions of hk rustic drew 

exalted fooctlonr bowerer, heHll! retaloedlhedospbcliy ofhls rosttc drew 
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and manners he wore nothing lml his counliy jerkm and clouted shoes; 
lus long heard was relumed, hut lus hroad-brimmcd luit was exchanged for 
one with a plume and inscription to him ns the commandcr-ni-clncf of 
Tjrol, the gift of the hoi) sislcihood of Innspruclv It soon appeared, how- 
ever, that their renowned chief was not qualified for the duties of govern- 
ment : he interfered m an irregular and capricious way, though from pure 
motives, with the administration of justice, and was more occupied with 
terminating the pm ale quarrels of his conntr)mcn than warding off their 
public dangers Amongolher attempts, hespent much lime in endeavouring 
to reconcile the disputes of married persons , an undertaking which gave 
him ample cmplo)mcnt. Meanwhile, Erscnstcckcn and Sicbcrcr, who had 
srpt 21 both distinguished themselves m the commencement of the war, 
but subsequently retired with the Austrian troops, icturncd to their conn-, 
trjmcn to share at all hazards their fate : the former boic a gold medal and 
oct i chain, which w'crc presented to llofcr b) the Emperor of Austria, 
and with which he was forniall) invested m the great church of Innsprurlc, 
at the fool of the tomb of Maximilian, b) the abbot of AA il ten, amidst the 
tears and acclamations of a last concourse of spectators ; while two deputies, 
Muller and Schoneclier, who conlrncd to elude the Mgilnnce of the French 
sentinels who surrounded the counlr), and made their way to England to 
implore the aid of the British Government, were received with heartfelt 
kindness by all classes, and filled the nation, and through it the world, with 
unbounded admiration of their heroic exploits (\) 
iv<-p„n Bui darker days were approaching, and the T)rolcse war was 
pokiin for°" destined to add another to the numerous proofs which history 
t Ion 'of iiie 1 affords, that no amount, how great soever, of patriotism, and no 
Tirol prodigies, liow marvellous soever, of valour, not even when aided 
by the enthusiasm of religion and the strength of mountains, can successfully 
maintain a protracted resistance against a numerous and well-conducted 
enemy, if destitute of the organization and support of a regular gov eminent. 
Popular enthusiasm, often irresistible m the outset, and while the general 
effervescence lasts, is incapable of the steady and enduring efforts necessary in 
combating the forces of an established monarch) Like the French Yendeans, 
or the Scotch Highlanders m 17f'i, the T)rolesc for the most part relumed 
home after the victory of Innspruck, in their simplicity they thought the 
contest was ovei , now that the invaders were again chased from the > alley of 
the Inn, and thus the frontier passes were left guaidcd only by a few 
hundred men, wholly inadequate to protect them from the incursions of 
the enemy Meanwhile Napoleon, now thoroughly roused, and justly 
Apprehensive of the fatal blow which the continued independence of this 
mountainous district, in the midst of Ins dominions, would inflict on 
his power, was preparing such immense forces for aienewed attack on the 
country, as rendered its subjugation a mallei of certainty In the south 
General Peyn, at the head of ten thousand men, received orders to advance 
from Yerona, and make himself master of Trent at all hazards, Rusca was 
intrusted with the command of three divisions, eighteen thousand strong, 
who were to enter the Pusterthal from Yillach and Carmllna, while three 
oct io Bavarian divisions, under Drouet, mustering twenty thousand 
veterans, were to break in by the pass of Strubs and the Salzburg frontier 
These immense forces w r ere the more to be dreaded, from then arriving 
simultaneously m the country at the very moment when all heaifs weie 

(1) Gesdt nofer, S7G, 405 Bnrtli 34G, 300 
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froien by tbe Intelligence of tbe conclusion of a treaty of peace by Austria, 
In which the Tyrol was abandoned (i ) ; and when the Grit appearance of tbe 
winter room was driving lbe peasants, and their herdj, frotp tbe 1 derated 
pa* ‘a res in the mountains to the lower valleys, hi which they might be 
easily reached by the In riding columns. ■ 

Under such dUBealt and disheartening drea matinee*, It to 
hardly to be expected, and certainly not wished, that the resistance 
“ dl ***••■ of the Tyrolese sbonld be further protracted , but nidi was the im- 
eonqu treble spirit of the people, that for three months longer they continued 
obstinately to contend for their Independence. Their frontiers were, In the 
first Instance, forced on all rides Peyrl defeated a body of Tyroleie rod An 
OA f. ftrians at Ampexzo on tbe Adige, and, after making himself master 
of Trent and Roveredo, advanced to the celebrated positions of Laris, from 
whence the peasants were driTcn with great loss On tbe northern and east 
cm frontiers affair* were equally discouraging Spechhacher, who occupied 
.the important pua of Struhs, the only entrance from the Sdlibarg territory, 
irilh a few hand red peasants, was unexpectedly attacked at daybreak, on the 
on. ri. i I8th October, and defeated with considerable 1cm ; and, what to 
him was a heart rending misfortune, Mj At tie sea, Andrew, a body of eleren 
years of age, who had escaped from Ids place of tednslon |rf the monntains, 
to Join hb father In the Odd, was made prisoner, fighting by his side (9) 
Spechhacher himself was struck down, desperately wounded, and only made 
his escape by the tssblaDceof his brave friends, who, fighting the whole way, 
carried 1dm op the almost Inaccessible dills on the side of the pats, where the 
Bavarian soldiers could not follow them The inraden now Inundated the 
o* valley of the Inn Hofer, almost deserted by his followers, was 
unable to maintain himself at Innsprnck, bnt retiring to Uount Iscl, tbe scene 
of bis former victories, ilill maintained, with monmfal resolution’ the stan- 
dard of Independence (3) 

^ Kugtae Beeubaroals, who was Intrusted with the direction of all 
—4 the Invading columns, now lamed a proclamation from Villadi, In 
which, after announcing the conclusion of peace between France 
**•* and Austria, he called on the people to submit, and offered them 
^ ^ on that condition, an unrestricted amnesty for the past. At the 
same time, the Archduke John, In a proclamation, strongly counselled them 
to relinquish the contest, and with a heavy heart announced that no fortlrrr 
cm. .. aid or countenance could bo given by tbe Austrian Government 
In these circumstances, llofer had no conrse left but that of submission i ha 
on. n- will uJrew to Stefnach, from whence he wrote to Genera f Drouri, 
w *• offering to make peace; and a few days after famed a proclamation, 
in which he counselled tbe people, as peace had been concluded, to lay dean 
ihdrarnw, and trust <4 lo the greatness of soul of IfapoWon for pardon a&J 
oblivion of tho past, whose footsteps were guided by a power of a superior 
u. order, which it was no longer permitted them to resist n But, fa 
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a few days after, finding that the inhabitants of his bclo\cd 'valley -were still 
m arms, and that further resistance was resolved on, he issued another pro- 
clamation, in which he ascribed lus former intention to the advice of evil 
counsellors, and called on the people “ Still to fight in defence of jour native 
country • I shall fight with vou, and for jou, as a father for his children ” 
War was then resumed at all points . but the forces brought from all sides 
against the Tjrol were so immense, that no hope remained to the inhabi- 
tants, but to throw, by deeds of glorj, a lost radiance around their fall (1). 
Jfon or 8 Rusca and Baraguay d’llilhers entered the Puslcrllinl from Ca- 
Txroi and rnitlita with tvvcnlj thousand men in the beginning of Nov ember, 
rolitoncr Unable to resist so overwhelming a force, thcTvrolesc fell baok, 
fighting all the way, to the Mulbach-clausc, which they made good for two 
days with the most determined bravery, and were only compelled to eva- 
J'ov - cunte on the third, from their position being turned by a circuit- 
ous path through the mountains. All the principal valleys were now mun- 
w c dated by French troops, Bn\en was occupied, and the Bavarians 
from Innspruck having surmounted the Brenner with little opposition, the 
victorious columns united at Slcrzmg, and, with fifteen thousand men, 
threatened the Passcyrthal from the eastward ; while an equal force, under 
Peyri, followed the banks of the Adige, and approached the only remaining 
district in arms by the southern side. Thus the insurrection was at last 
cooped up within very narrow limits, and, m fact, confined to Ilofer’s na- 
tive valley But, though assailed by forces so immense, and driven by the 
snovv in the higher grounds dovv n to thc.banks of the Adige, the peasants still 
showed an undaunted front, and Rusca, having incautiously advanced to the 
old castle of Tyrol, and dispersed part of his forces to obtain the delivery of 
arms from the inhabitants, he was attacked by Hnspingcr, aided by Thalgutcr 
and Torggler, two rustic leaders, and totally defeated, with the loss of six 
hundred killed and wounded, and seventeen hundred prisoners Thalgutcr 
fell m this action, in the very moment he was taking an eagle from the 
enemy (2) 

qurst £r n This unexpected success again set the whole neighbouring valleys 
me country i n a flame, hut the storms of winter having set in, and the moun- 
tains become covered with their snowy mantle, w r anl of provisions compelled 
the inhabitants to submit The natives of those elevated regions, who main- 
tain themselves by the produce of the dairy or the sale of their manufactures, 
were ruined by the exactions of the contending armies, and beheld with des- 
pair their families threatened with famine by the burning of their houses by 
the French soldiers, and stoppage of the wonted supplies of gram from Ita- 
lian plains Before the middle of December, almost all the chiefs had taken 
advantage of an amnesty, pressed with generous earnestness upon the people 
by Engine Beauharnais and Baraguay d’Hilbcrs, and joined a large party of 
Tyrolese emigrants at Waradem, while the peasants, m sullen grief, returned 
to their homes (5) 

Beirayni and Moved with the respect of true soldiers for a gallant adversary, 
iu>feT 111 both these brave generals were unwearied in their efforts to induce 
jan 5 i8io H 0 fcr to submit and they w'ould have done any thing to extricate 
him from lus perilous situation But, though grievously depressed and per- 
plexed, he refused to accompany his friends in their flight, or humble him- 
self by submission to the conquerors: Retiring to his native vallr' 1 * — 

(1) Gesefa A Hofer, 424,436 Barlli 382,384. (3) Gescli A Holer, 

Thil) yii 411. Hub. Vli. 412 

C2) Gcjcb. A Hofer, 430, 444. llarlb 364, 386. 
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daded the tcsrcii of tho Ticlors IHs piled of concealment was a aoUlirytd- 
plne hot, fonr injure dletant from hit homo, in general Ittaete*dble from the 
raowVhlch a utto and edit, in that deep aoljtadehe ™ furnithed, by Health, 
•will] prorialons by a few tailhfol followers, and more thin ones riaited by 
aocret measengen from the Emperor of Amtria, who In rain ttaed carry cn 
treaty to induce him to abandon the Tyrol, and accept an ajyltim In the Im- 
perial dominion! Bot Holer ateadlly refnaed ah their offers, dedaring lib 
reeolotlon to be fined nerer to abandon hia cotmtry or family He eren re- 
aUted all their entreatiej toaharohlabeard.or nao any dilgnbe which might 
nrcrent hia peraon from being known to the ertemy At length, he wat aelr 
ed by a French force of alstcen hundred men, led by Donay, once hia intimate 
•friend, whom tbo magnltode of the reward indneed to betray hia benefactor 
Two thousand more were in readiness to rapport them , the column act out at 
mldnlnht and, efter marching four ieagnea otot ice and anew, imronndfd 

j-.c the hot at fire In the morning on the 5th January hotoooerdld 

nofer hear the mire of the oflleer enquiring for him, than bo qnleUy came to 
.he door and delivered hlmseif np no wai immediately bound, and marched 
down hia bdored ralloy, amidit the teara d the InhablUntl and the shoots of 

On hia Jo am or, be was treated by the French officer!, and partl- 
ttfiTl- ettlerly Ceneref Barnguay dlDIIIm, with the klndoem which tree 
raleur erer paya to miafortune, and w bkh In hb rase, wm well d«errrd by 
.he niforta hohad onlformly made to protett the Freneli prlaonera wlio Ml 
Wot^Cd. to hia arrival at Minina, a conrt martial w» Immediately 
aummoned, with General Diaen, the governor of the forties, whom he had 
formerly vanquished, at In head, to Iry him for combating against the French 
ofl« the tot proclamation of Eogf no Beanli.rnaia olTcrin; n general amnealy 
The proceeding! were rery abort, as the fact, charged were at once admitted 
hr theaeeased bat, notwithaundlog thii, a rery great difference of opinion 
nrerelled as to the pdnlahmenl le be loflieled A majority werefor eoufloit- 
two bad the courage to role for Ida entire deliverance! hot a trirgro- 
phic d«r*''h from Ullan dreldrd the qneaUon, by ordering Ida death wHhlo 
tJentT Tnrhouni thus putting it tint of the power tdAowrU le Interfere 
Thmllred hia aentence with onaliaVen firmneaa, iltoogh he had no idea pre- 
"i ^ .F„t Ida life wea endangered; and only reqncatrd tlut he ml„ht lie 
attended by e confeaaor, which wal immediately compiled with By this pried, 
! who nerer .tolled him till lib death, he Iranamllled hia last adleoi 

n^.n^rre tone he peeked to he deilrercd to hi. rooo.ry 
I^Jn^ronAtaUDeof fire*^ mired Gorina io Anatrian bool-notes hblllrer aooff- 
? OT > f^S r^rr which he had rooalantly retried about « llh hie. 

meti woold be reunited to theAnattUo Corero^nll-) , on _ „„ 

, „„ to the following morning to area Ml not to . esreo 

I- tuaaed by the barraeli on the Porta UoDna, where UielJ 
pri .oners CrouGned they Ml on Ibdr l-ore ,^,1*1 

Ue near enough to approach ^^^7ntoMr W'* 

and implfirtd ids hle-aiog Thiahefreely gate them reqtte. 
ness for the mhfertunes la which be Md InrolredJIMr j^i- 

Inc them that he felt confident IbeywouM T^.^eSt • /Tvwff" -I* 
nbm of tiicic helorcd Imperoc, lowborn he cried out Uteias. 

nCHlllUelAldtelWIH e|£»l la*. " 
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a clear and steady voice. On the broad bastion, n liUlo distance from the 
Poita Ccrcsa, the grenadiers founed a square, open in the rear, 'while twelve 
men and a corporal stood forth with loaded pieces. A drummer offered llofer 
awhile handkerchief to bandage lus ejes, and requested him to kneel, hut 
this he refused, saying, u that lie was used to stand upright before ins Crea- 
tor, and m that posture he would deliver up Ins spirit to him.” Having then 
presented the corporal who commanded the detachment with Ins whole re- 
maining property, consisting of twenty krcut7crs, and uttered a few words 
expressive of attachment to Ins sovereign and country, ho faced the guard, 
and with aloud voice pronounced the word “ Fire!” On the first discharge 
lie sunk only on one knee* a merciful shot, however, at length dispatched 
him (1). 

on"iM« 0 "‘ N° c ' cnt jn Ihc history of Napoleon has cast a darker stain on his 
cifnt 5 memory that this ungenerous slaughter of a brav c and heroic anta- 
gonist. Admitting that the unutterable miseries of civil war sometimes render 
it indispensable for the laws of all countries to punish even the most elevated 
v irtuc, w hen enlisted on the side w Inch ultimately is v anquished, with death, 
ilcanhardly he said that the resistance of the Tyrolese to the Bav arinn yoke par- 
took of that characlci . It was truly a national contest , the object in view was not 
to rise up m rebellion against a constituted government, hut to restore a lost 
province to the Austrian monarchy. The people had been forcibly transferred 
only a few years before, against their will, from the paternal sway of their' 
beloved Emperor to the rude oppression of a foreign throne, the dominion of 
foui years could not obliterate the recollections of four centuries In that 
very war Napoleon bad himself issued a proclamation, calling upon the Hun- 
garians to throw off their allegiance to Austria, and rc-asscrl, after its extinc- 
tion for centuries, their national independence (2). llofer had never sworn 
allegiance to the French Emperor, he had never held oflicc under lus govern- 
ment, nor lasted of Ins bounty , yet what invectives have Napoleon and lus 
panegyrists heaped upon the Bourbons m f81o, for visiting with severity the 
defection of the leaders of the French army, during the hundred days, who 
bad done both ! If Ney w r as murdered, because after Swearing to bring back 
Napoleon in an iron cage, vanquished by old recollections, he gave the ex- 
ample, himself a marshal at the head of an army, of deserting the sovereign 
who had elevated him to its command , what are we to say of llofer, a simple 
mountaineer, who, without employment or command under Bavaria, merely 
strove to restore lus country to the recollections and the tics of four cen- 
turies? Even if lus life had been clearly forfeited by the laws of war, a gen- 
erous foe, won by lus brav cry, penetrated with his devotion, would only have 
seen in that circumstance an additional reason for sealing the glories of Wa- 
gram by an act of mercy, winch would have won every noble bosom to Ins 
cause But, though not destitute of humane emotions, Napoldon was steeled 
against every sentiment winch had the semblance even of militating against 
reasons of stale policy , and such w r as the force of his selfish feelings, that he 
was actuated by an indelible rancour towards all who m any degree Unvari- 
ed Ins ambition The execution of llofer was the w r ork of the same spirit which , 

(1) Gestli A. llofer, 453, 45G "Inglis Tyrol, a of llio hereditary slates Resume, then, your rank 

223, 224 * ns on independent nation, thooso a king who may 

(2) “ Hungarians! the moment has armcj to permanently reside amongst iyoo, who niny ho 

claim your independence I offer j ou peace, the surrounded only hy your citizens and soldiers 
integrity of your tcrritorj, of your liberty, and Hungarians I 1 2 that is what Edrope dent&nds, what I 
constitutions V oar alliance with Austria has been offer yon ” — Usronton’s Proclanuiton to the Him 
the causo of all your misfortunes : yon form the garians, Vienna, l3f/i 3Taj 1" , //,, 

largest portion of its empire, -and jet your dearest Trait, it 245 

interests hare always been sacrificed to the Interests , 
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carrying Ito hostility beyond the grave, bequeathed a legacy to the tnesia 
Vfco had attempted the ltfe of Wellington i 

a< b 2SL ^ eler ^*y er having been tried at Betien, torn also shot, and be- 
1^223" hgved with equal heroism in hit last momeDts. Hstplngtr, who 
pot no faith either in the promise* of pardon held out by Engine or 
the r to Ions of celestial succonr declared by Kolb, a fanatic -who was mainly 
frafrumental fn exdting the iait nnhappy insurrection, succeeded, after a 
very long time, In escaping Into SwiUeriand, by the way of St. -Gall and Eh 
filcdlen, In the dress of a monk, from whence be sufceeeded, by cross paths 
ihronghFrinli and Carl n till a, In reaching Vienna, where he received protec- 
tion from lli e Emperor Speehbacher, after the unfortunate aet ion at the pan 
of Strubt, where Us ion Andrew was made prisoner, was actively pursued by 
the Bavarians, who »et a large price upon his head and he was frequently 
obliged to shift hU place of concealment to arold discovery lie was at one 
time mrronnded In a house by a party of Bavarian soldiers, wjio had been led 
to hto retreat by a faithless wretch but hecscaj*ed upon the roof, and, leap- 
ing thence, made bit way into an adjoining forest, where he was secreted 
nearly a month, and endured the almost pangs of banger ‘Wandering inthb 
manner, he by aeddent met his wife and infant children, like him flying from 
persecution and death, and perishing of want and cold They at length ob- 
tained a refuge in the bouse of a generons peasant. In the village erf Voider 
berg where they were conceded together several weeks; but his retreat 
haring been discovered, Speehbacher was obliged to fly to the higher moun- 
tains, where, on one of the mramlts of the EisgleUcherr, in a cavern dis- 
covered by him fq former tiroes when pursuing the chamois, he lay for seve- 
rel weeks In the depth of winter, supported by salt provisions, eaten raw, 
lest the smoke of a Are should betray bts place of concealment to his pur 
sum (1) 

Happening one day, In the beginning of llarrh, to walk to the co- 
£££* traDee for a few minutes to enjoy the ascending inn, an araJaoebe, 
Srfimrr descending from the summit of the mo an tain abore, swept him 
along with It down to the distance of half a raflo on the slope benestn and 
dislocated lib hip-bone fn the fill Unable now to stand, sarrounded only by 
ice and snow, tracked on every side by ruthless pursuers, hto tUoatlcm was, 
to oil appearance, desperate but eTen then the unconquerable energy of hto 
mind, andfncoimpfiwe tfdeiYfy of htotrfcodv, saved frta dum d&tmce/atr 
Summoning up all his courage, he contrived to drag himself alobg the snow 
for several leagues daring the night, to the village of k older berg, where, to 
avoid discovery, he crept into the stable ITto faithful friend gave him a Lind 
reception, and carried 1dm on hto back to lllnn where hto wife and rhlkirm 
were, and where hto devoted domestic, George Zoppel, concealed him fo * 
hole In (be eow;-house beneath where the cattle stood, though Ixyorxl th^ 
retell of their feet, when* he was corerednp with cow-dong and fodder, aed 
remained for two months, till Ids leg was set and he was able to walk The 
town was full of Bavarian troops; but this extraordinary place of rowed 
meat was nrrer discovered, eren w ben the Bavarian dragoons, as was fre- 
quently the rase were in the stable looking after thriy horses ZnppH 
not eren Inform Speeh barber s wife of her husband t return lest her emo- 
tion or vtofts to the place might betray hto place of concealment ttleo-ib w 
the beginning of May, the Bavarian soldiers having left the boose fperWo 
cbev was lifted from ids living grave and restored lo bto wife and ehUdrtt 
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As soon as he -vs as able (o walk, he set out; and journeying chiefly m the 
night, through the wildest and most secluded Alps, by Dux and the sources 
of the Salza, lie passed the Styrian Alps, where lie crossed the frontier and 
reached Vienna in safety. There he was soon after joined by his wife and 
children; and the Emperor’s bounty provided both for them and llofcr’s or- 
phan family, w ilh not undcscncd munificence, till, on the restoration of the 
Tyrol to the House of Ilapsburg, they returned to their native valleys, and 
Spechbachcr died at llall, m TSoO, of a weakness m the chest, brought on by 
these unparalleled hardships Little Andrew, then a man, who had been 
kindly treated at the court of Munich, was promoted to an official situation 
in Tyrol, under the Austrian government; but the widow' and children of 
Hofer remained under their fathci’s roof in the x alley of Passey r (I). 

tl.r Hoiy f Touching as is this record of simple v irtuc m the mountaineers of 
s« 0> Tyrol, another event of still more surpassing interest, of yet more 
momentous consequences, occurred m tins eventful year This was the de- 
thronement and imprisonment of the Pope, and the annexation of the patri- 
mony of St. -Peter and of the eternal city to the French empire 
rouf« Q or "When Pius VI, contrary to the usage of Ins predecessors, agreed 
discontent to lcav e the Quirinal Hill and cross the Alps m the depth of w inter, 
or »ii<> c fope to place the crown on the brows of the French EmpOror, lie nalu- 
lton^" 0 rally expected that some great and durable benefit w ould accrue to 
himself and his successors from the unwonted act of condescension. The flat- 
tering reception which lie met with at Pans, the delicate attentions of all the 
functionaries of the Imperial palace, and the marked regard of the Empcior 
himself, confirmed these flattering illusions , and the papal suite returned 
into Italy charmed with their visit, and never doubling that, at the very 
least, the restoration of the three legations m Romagna, lorn from the Holy 
See by the treaty of Tolenlino in 1797, might with confidence be relied 
on (2) II Fontanes, the orator of government, bad enlarged, m eloquent 
and touching terms, on the magnificent spectacle afforded by the rc-convcr- 
version of the first of European slates to the Christian and Catholic faith 
“ When the conqueror of Marengo,” said lie, “ conceived on the field of 
battle the design of re-establishing the unity of religion, and restoring to the 
French their ancient worship, he rescued civilisation from impending ruin 
Day for ever memorable’ dear alike to the wisdom of the statesman and the 
faith of the Christian It was then that France, abjuring the greatest errors, 
gave the most useful lesson to the world She recognised the eternal truth, 
that irreligious ideas are impolitic, and that every attempt against Cbiislia- 
mty is a stroke levelled at the best intei ests of humanity Universal homage 
is due to the august ponlifT, who, renewing the virtues of the apostolic age, 
has consecrated thenew r destinies of the French empire, and clothed it with 
the lustre of the days of Clovis and Pepin Every thing has changed around 
the Catholic faith, but it remains the same ’ It beholds the rise and fall of em- 
pires, but amidst their ruins, equally as their grandeur, it sees the working 
out of the divine administration Never did the universe witness such a spec- 
tacle as is now exhibited the days aie past when the empire and the papacy 
were rival powers • cordially united, they now go hand in hand to arrest the 
fatal doctrines which have menaced Europe with a’ total subversion may 
they yield to the combined influence of religion and wisclom (5) I ” 


<2 


Iinrtli 438,474, Inglis’ Tyrol, u 227, 23G 
4nte, 111 , 154 


(3) Artaud. Hist, de Tie X 11. j 50p, and 504 
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w ^ Is not surprising that inch • reception from the conqueror wlta 
filled tlie world with his renown, and Inch « prospect of re- 
*o*- contorting to its pristine filth the first of the European nxmtr 
rides, ihonld hire dazzled the eyes not only of the Pope bnt of the whole 
conclave bnt imldst the onirern! Ulailon, it did not escape, eren «t thit 
time, the observation of some of the able statesmen who directed the e*H 
net of Rome, that, flittering u these attentions and expressions were, they 
wore all general, and bore reference only to the spiritual extension of the 
papal array Ardently u lome temporal advantages wero desired, both tha 
Emperor and his di/domatistj had carefully avoided holding out any dfslmd 
pledge, even the mosTlndlrect, of inch concessions Of this a pal nfol proof 
was soon afforded (f) 

t>* r*+*. Shortly after fab retorn, bowerer. Pics VD transmitted a memo- 
rial tp hapol&m, In wldeh be enumerated the losses which the Holy 
See had sustained from tho French government during the pro- 
gress of the war, and atrongly urged him to imitate the example of 
iy>. t-itosciiarlctnagw!, and restoro au their possessions It was no part of 
Mmtklu tjjg gyjicm of Napoldon to permit the Imperial eagles to recede 
from any territory which they bad onee occupied, and in a careful answer 
drawn liy the Emperor himself, while he expressed boundless anxiety for the 
spiritual exaltation of the Roly See, and eren admitted a desire, If “tho oc- 
casion should offer," to augment Ills temporal advantages} yet he distinctly 
announced that this must not he expected from any interference with exist 
Ing arrangements, or diminution of the territory of the kingdom ofltalr, to 
•which these acquisitions had been annexed Repeated attempts wtfre alter 
winls made by the Papal government to obtain some relaxation or concession 
In tills particular} but they were always cither eluded or met by a direct re- 
fusal (2; 

rw*" Still more derisive o rents speedily demonstrated that, amidst all 
ZZ** rsapoltkra’i professions of regard which he really felt, for the splri- 
*TwT toil authority of tho successors of St Peter, be had no Intention 
of adding to their territorial Influence, or of treating them la my 
other wb) than as bis own vassals, who In every part of their temporal idml 
nistraUon were to lake the law from the cabinet of the TulUeries In October 
4S03, during tho course of the Austrian war, tho French troops selred upon 
Ancona, the most Important fortress la the eaJeslasflc*! dominions a ad the 
*r. itiM. remonstrances of the Pope against ibb violent Invasion were not 
only emJrcly disregarded, hat Napoleon, In reply, openly-asserted the prin- 
ciple tint be was Emperor or Ilome and the Pope was only bis viceroy 0) 
The haughty and disdainful terms of this letter ami the open announcement 
r-m.iw of an undisguised sovereignty over the Roman slates, first opened 
the eyes of the benevolent pontiff to the real intentions of the French ljn|** 
vkn ror bo returned an (nlrcpld answer to the conqueror of Austrrilt* 
*** dial lie recognised no earthly potentate as his superior} ami from 
tliathonrmay bedated the hostility which grew up betwixt them(4j hap^* 
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1(5 on, so far from relaxing in any of liis demands, was only the more aroused, 
by this unexpected opposition, to increased exactions from the Holy See . his 
troops spread over the whole' Papal territory, Rome itself was surrounded by 
Ins battalions ; and, within half-a-mile of the Quirmal palace, preparations 
were openly made for the siege of Gaeta ( 1 ). 

Dmll0k , n Pius YII, however, was unshaken in his determination. “ If they 
u™ro”° f choose,” said he, to M Alquier, the French envoy; “to seize upon 
June ii,i8oC Rome, we shall make no resistance , hut we shall refuse them the 
entry to the castle of St.-Angelo All the important points of our territory 
have been successively occupied by their troops, and the collectors of our 
taxes can no longer levy any imposts m the greater part of our territory, to 
provide for the contributions which have been imposed We will make no 
resistance, but your soldiers will require to break open the gates with can- 
non-shot. Europe shall see how we are treated ; and we shall at least prove 
that we have acted m conformity to our honour and our conscience If they 
take away our life, the tomb will do us honour, and we shall be justified m 
the eyes of God and man ( 2 ) ” 

Further The French minister soon after intimated, that, if the Pope con- 
France, and tmued on any terms with the enemies of France, the Emperor 
thcTope would be under the necessity of detaching the duchy of Urbmo, the 
March of Ancona, and the sea-coast of Civita Yecchia, from the ecclesiastical 
territories 3 but that he would greatly prefer remaining on amicable terms 
with his Holiness , and with that view he proposed, as the basis of a definitive 
July s, 180G arrangement between the two governments , 1 “ That the ports of 
his Holiness should be closed to the Bulish flag, on all occasions when Eng- 
land was at war with France, 2 That the Papal fortresses should be occupied 
by the French troops, on all occasions when a foreign land force is debarked 
on or menaces the coasts of Italy ” To these proposals, which amounted to a 
complete surrender of the shadow even of independence, the Pope returned 
a respectful but firm refusal, which concluded with these words “ His Ma- 
jesty may, whenever he pleases, execute his menaces, and take from us what- 
ever we possess AYe are resigned to every thing, and shall never be so rash 
as to attempt resistance Should he desire it, we shall instantly retire to a 
convent, or the catacombs of Rome, like the first successors of St -Peter but 
think not ( 5 ), as long as we are intrusted with the responsibility of power, to 
make us by menaces violate its duties ” 

Ilcncvrcd The overwhelming interest of the campaign of Jena and Eylau, 
irritation® for a time suspended the attention of Kapoldon from the affans of 
P^cc'o'r ltal Y > ^ ut 110 sooner was he relieved by the peace of Tilsit from the 

nuit weight of the Russian war, than he renew’ed Ins attempts to break 

dowm the resistance of the ecclesiastical government, and was peculiarly in- 
dignant at some hints which he had heard, that the Pope, if di iven to ex- 
tremities, might possibly launch against his head the thunders of the Vatican 
A fresh negotiation was neierlheless opened, Napoleon insisting that the 
court of Rome should rigidl y enforce the Berlin and Milan decrees in Its do- 
oct ii minions, shut the ports against the English flag, peimit and main- 
tain a permanent French garrison at Ancona, and allow the march of French 
columns through them territories The Pope expressed his readiness to accede 

dcccssors The actmml to dismiss the envoys of (l) Artaud, n 141 llign vn 137 

Russia, England, And Sweden, is posihsclj refused (2) M Alquier s 1 etter, June 13, JSOG Artaud 

llio FaC-crcf the Faithful is bound, to remain at n 141, 142, and llign n, J 37, j 1J, 

peace with all, without distinction of Catholics or ( 3 ) Artaud, ii 147,151 

heretics ” — Pics VII to Xmolios, 12//i March 180G, _ c 

Abtsuh, ii 121, 113 
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to these propositions, and to submit to their immediate execution, except the 
actual declaration of war against England But the Emperor bad ot bet de- 
signs; and mere adherence to lie continental system wts far from being now 
fa * m. sufficient. On the 2d February, a large body of French troops en- 
tered Romo which ercrafter, continued to be occupied br their batuUoM. 
The formidable military force with which bo was aurrounaod, bad do effect 
in subdoing the courage of the intrepid pontiff Cailioglnll Aiquieron the 
day of their arrival, he thus addressed him “ The Emperor insists on CTerj 
tiling, or nothing you tnow to what articles proposed I will consent I can- 
not subscribe Lho o then There shall be no mil) tirj resistance I will retire 
into the caatie of SL Angtio(i) not a shot shall be flred but the Emperor 
■will find it necessary to break its gates. I will place mjieif at the entry ; the 
troops will require to pm over my hodrj and the unlverae will know that 
he lias trampled under -foot him whom the Almighty has anointed God will 
do the rest (2) 

r. Insults and Injuries continued to he heaped upon the bead of tho 

doroted Pontiff The French troops did not, indeed, blow open the 
gates of Ibe QolrinaJ palace hot the entire government of his do- 
rain ion* was taken from him Soon after, tho Papal governor of 
**■«* **■ Rome, an intrepid man, Signor Caralehini, was seized and carried 
off by the French troops, and the military govern merit of the capital was 
confided to the Imperii] general liiolii*; the Papal troop* were informed, in a 
letter from Eugene Beaubarnab, that he “ congratulated them upon tbdr 
emancipation from the rule of priests; that the Italian soldiers arc now com- 
manded by men who can lead them into Grej and that they are do longer 
a,* **»•»*- obliged to reedre ibo command* of women or monks.” Cham 
pogny officially Intimated to the Papal Government, “ that the French troops 
would remain at Rome until the Holy Father had consented to join thegen- 
eral league, offensive and defensive, with Napoleon and the KJngef 
Naples " while, by an imperial decree ahortly after, the pror/necs of Urbino, 
An co Da, Waecrata, and Camerhio, about a third of the ecclesiastical territo- 
ries, wcto declared to be Irrevocably united to ibe kingdom of Italy (3) 

Violent as these aggressions were, they were hut the prelude (a 
others still more scriocs. The Pope was eoaOaed a prisoner to hii 
u£r rpf * own pel* 6 ®- French guards occupied all parts of tire capital; the 
*•*««- administration of posts, the control of the press, were assumed by 
thdr authorities; the taxes were levied for their behoof, and those Imposed 
by the Papal government of Its own authority annulled; die r*ful troop* 
were Incorporated with the French, and die Roman officers dbmbsed The 
ponUIT continued, under dies® multiplied Injuries, to evince the same pa 
deuce and resignation; (Irmly protesting, both to Vapolifoo ami the other 
European powers, against these usurpations, but nuking bo attempt to rnW 
them, ana sedulously enjoining bolb Ids dergy and people to obey tba In 
truded authority witboat opposition Csiujisu. lsccs, who was appointed 
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wie secretary of slate on the 18th June, wa* a prelate of powerful abili- 
ties, and that intrepid lmt discerning character, w Inch, di«dainuig all minor 
methods of resistance, aimed at bringing the great contest between the throne 
and tiara at once to an issue on the most advantageous ground, lie became 
on this account, in an cspeciat manner, obnoxious to the Emperor, and, an 
srpt c attempt liaung been made In the Trench officers to carry him ofl 
and banish him from Home, to detach the Pope from Ins energetic and manly 
councils, Ins Holiness, with great expressions of indignation, took him into 
his own apaitmcnts They wcic inoic successful, howcicr, in their attempt 
on Cardinal \ntonelh, w ho w as on the s.iineday arrested by a sergeant and 
eight grenadiers, and instantly sent out of the ecclesiastical territories, while 
a cordon of sentinels was stationed round the Qtnnnnl, and no one allowed 
to pass out or m without being strictly examined The head of the faithful 
was no longer any thing hut a prisoner in ln« own palace, but all Napoleon’s 
elTorls to o\crcomc lus constancy were una\ ailing More couingcous and 
belter adMsed than the Bourbon princes of Spain, the icncrablc Pontiff re- 
mained proof alike against the menaces and the wiles of the Imperial autho- 
rities; no resignation could he extorted from him; and, without c\cr crossing 
the threshold of Ins apartments, lie calmly awaited the decree which was to 
consign him to destruction (1) 

Annrwiion The last act of a iolcucc at length arrhed On the 17th May, a dc- 
mVnstliri crcc was issued from the Trench camp at Schocnbrunn, which dc- 
rrrncu dared “ that the slates of the Pope arc united to the French cm- 
Empirr pirc • the city of Borne, so interesting from its recollections, and 
n. 1 ™!™,™ o'r the first scat of Christianity , is declared an Imperial and free city , ’» 
iv.po'icn anc j jj, al these changes should take cITcct on the 1st June following 
Junr.o >6<v) Qn the lOtli June, these decrees were announced by the discharge 
of artillery from the castle of St. -Angelo, and the hoisting of the lucolor flag 
on its walls, instead of the venerable pontifical standard. “ Consummatum 
est>” exclaimed Cardinal Pacca and the Pope at the same instant, and im- 
mediately, baling obtained a copy of the decree, which the dethroned pon- 
tiff read walk calmness, he authorized the publication of a Bui l oi Excommu- 
mcvtiox against Napoleon and all concerned m that spoliation, which, m an- 
ticipation of such an event, had been some time before prepared by the se- 
cret council of the Vatican Early on the following morning, this bull was 
affixed on all the usual places, particularly on the churches of St -Peter’s, 
Santa Maria Maggiore, and St -John with such secrecy as to he without the 
knowledge or suspicion of the police It was torn down as soon as discover- 
ed, and taken to General Miollis, who forthwith fonvarded it to the Emperor 
at Ins camp at Vienna The Pope expressed great anxiety, that care should 
be taken, to conceal the persons engaged in printing and affixing on the 
churches this bull, as certain death aw r ailed them if they w r ere discovered by 
the French authorities, but he had no fears whatever for himself. On the 
contrary, he not only signed it with his name, but had transcribed the whole 
document, which was of great length, with his own hand, lest any other per- 
son should be involved, by the handwriting, in the vengeance of" the French 
Emperor (2) 

la Napoleon was not prepared for so vigorous an act on the part of 
tho^pope C0UT1C ^ ^ ie ^ al,can bte received accounts cf it at Vienna 
nnd „r shortly before the battle of Wagram, and immcdlE t" resolved on 
to Parb' nCC the most decisive measures For long he had sedated the tran'- 

(1) Cardinal Paces, i 347, 351 Arlmid, n 196, (2) Artaud, Ji *'S_ V- *7 
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Rome, a well-conceived project bad been aetxelly communicated to Pius YU 
for delivering him from his oppressor*, *nd wearing hb escape on board an 
English frigate, which was cruising for that pnrposo off Clrita Yecthla j but 
be refused on any account to leave hi* post. At Florence he was separated 
from Cardinal Pace*, who was conducted by a icparate roate lo Crencble, 
and icon aftcT, by a ipedal order from bapoteon, transferred lo the lUte 
a-* a. prison of Fenestrellcs in Savoy, where, amidst Alpine imm, be 
was confined (o a dongeon a close prisoner till the beginning of It 13, 
when the Emperor, after the disaster* of the Moscow campaign, finding it 
for hi* Interest to conciliate the Pope, the cardinal was liberated, and joined 
hi* captive master at Fontainebleau The Pope himself wi* hurried *ctw* 
the Alp* by Mount Ceob bat, as be approached France, the enthusiasm tX 
the people redoubled insomuch that, when he reached Grenoble, hli cortfft 
had rather the appearance of a beloved Mverdgn who was returning to bh 
dominions, than of a captive pontiff who was on bl* way to confinement Id * 
j.» 7 m foreign land By a singular eninddeoce, the enfeebled remnant 
of the heroic garrison of Saragossa were at that period in Grenoble} they 
hastened In crowd* to meet their dhtmaed father, and, when his atniag* 
appeared In light, fell on their knees a* one man, and received hi* earnest 
benediction. A captfve pope inspired to these captive heroes a respect, 
which they would never have felt for the mjghty conqueror who baa en- 
thralled them both I Such, In generous and uncomipted mind*, b the supe- 
riority which religion bestows to all the calamities of life (i) 

hapoltfon has protested at St Helena, and apparently with truth, 
arac* that he was not privy to the actual *dinre of the Pope: and that, 
when ho first received the Intelligence, he wai at a lots what to d* 
with bb august captive (2) Bat It required no argument to show, th*t 
neither MlolUs nor Radet would have ventured ou »uch a *tcp unless they 
had been well assured that it would be conformable. If not to the formal In 
•tractions, at least to the secret wbhes of the Emperor and to won gave 
convincing proof of that, “for as soon as ho reed red advices of the event,’* 
say* Sarary, “he approved ofnhalhad 4fc« dear and *t«tioned the Ity* 
at Savona, revoking at thosarae time, thegtttofCIurlcraagne, and annesiBg 
the Papal states to the French empire (3) lib llolina* remained at Satem 
for above three rear*, alwiys under restraint and guarded, ylfeagh not 1* 
prison but Aapohfon, after tho Moscow campaign, haring received InldB 
genre that a squadron of English frigates was eruWng Id the gulf of Lyoo. 
with the design of facilitating hU escape, had him removed lo Fontaine Wean 
iwf * ». where ho wa» detained a prisoner till Uie return of the Empertf 
from tho disaster of l-dpsle, when bb necessities gave rlw to ImporUnt ne- 
gotiations with the aged prisoner, w h kh will form the id bject of future eon- 
alderation Canova, who had l*ecn sent for to r*ris by NapoWou to nvoori 
the colosal *utne w ldch h now to be seen on the »tilra«j of tpdey Ifotut 
Interceded energetically la bb behalf} bat be could obtain no irmbdea « 

tho severe sentence; tho Lra peror alleging, as lnsnrmoan table charges*^ 

ldm, that u he was a German at heart and bad refused to banish the 
and English {4} ” So leuaeieusly did he bold by his prey, that not wen 
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horrors of ihc Russian rclrcnt could make him relax ll lie kepi it hrm 
during the campaign of I.cipsic, and nothing hut the crossing of the Rhine 
h\, the allied armies m spring 1811, procured the liberation of the captive 
pontiff. 

Thomaci. The situation of the city of Rome was unquestionably improved 
Rom" ° r tbf hy its transference from the drowsy sway of the Church to the 
Statri \tilh energetic administration of Napoleon Shortly after the annexation 
nn r trr nrl * 0 f the Roman states to the French empire, it was declared the 
second city in the empire To a deputation from Rome, shortly after its in- 
corporation with the French empire, Napoleon replied, “ My mind is full of 
the recollections of your ancestors. Ihc lirst time that I pass the Alps, I 
desire to remain some time among you The French Emperors, my prede- 
cessors, had detached you from the territory of the empire, but the good of 
my people no longer permits such a partition France and Italy must he 
governed by the same system You have need of a powerful hand to direct 
you I shall have a singular pleasure m being your benefactor Your Bishop 
is the spn itual head of the Church, as I am its Emperor I * render unto Cod 
the things that are God’s, and unto Ctesnr the things which arc Caesar’s. ’ ” The 
olhcial exposition of the stale of the empire at the close of the y car, portray ed 
Dee is m mv id colours the advantages which would nuscfioni the govern- 
ment of all Italy under one system, and proclaim the lixcd determination of 
the Emperor nev cr to infringe upon the spiritual authority , nor cv ci to per- 
mit again the temporal sovereignty of the Chinch In pursuance of these 
views, the Roman territory incorporated with the empire was speedily sub- 
jected to the whole regulations of the Imperial regime the code Napoleon, 
the conscription, the continental system, were introduced in their full vi- 
gour, prefels and sous-prefets were established, and the taxes, lev icd accord- 
ing to French principles, carried to the credit of the Imperial budget (1) 
Prcjudtr.ni Bossucl has assigned the reason, with Ins usual' elevation of 
mnVurcon’ thought, why this spoliation of all the possessions of the supreme 
Jvrndrnrr or P onll ffj hy a secular povv ci , cv er must he piejudicial to the best 
u.c cuurcii mimesis of religion “God had chosen,” says he, “that the Church, 
the common mother of all nations, should he independent of all in its 
temporal affairs, and that the common centre to which all the faithful 
should look for the unity of their faith, should he placed in a situation above 
the parliahlies which the d.fiercnl interests and jealousies of slates might 
occasion The Church, independent in its head of all temporal powers, finds 
itself in a situation to exercise more freely, for the common good and protec- 
tion of Christian kings, its celestial power of ruling the mind, when it holds 
in the right hand the balance even amidst so many empires, often in a slate 
of hostility, it maintains unity in ail parts, sometimes hy indexible de- 
crees, Sometimes hy sage concessions ” The principle vv Inch calls for the inde- 
pendence of the head of the Church from all temporal sovereignties, is the 
same which requires the emancipation of its subordinate ministers from the 
contributions of their flocks Human nature m every rank is the same, the 
thraldom of vice and passion is fell alike m the collage as on the throne, Hie 
subjection of the supreme pontiff to the direct control of France or Austria, is 
as fatal to Ins chaiacter and respectability, as the control of the rural congre- 
gations is to the utility of the village pastor Admitting that the court of Rome 
lias not alvvay s shown itself free from tramontanemfluence, it has at least been 
less sw’ayed than if it had had ltsxesidcnce at Vienna 01 Pans , supposi 


(1) Tllib mi 512, 520 
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the conclave of the cardinals has often been swayed by selfish or ambillma 
views, it has been much lcasexposed to their effects thin K It lud been wholly 
dependent on external potentates /olr support. Equity in Judgment, whether 
In tempo rttl or iplrilaal matters can never"bo attained but by these viio are 
independent of thoee to whom the judgment i* to bo applied coercion *f 
* rice, whether in exalted orlmmile statiins, can never be effected by tbo« 
who depend upon that -rice for their support the doe direction of tMn£fit 
can never be given bnt by there who am not conitraJned fo bend to the 
thoughts of othera if will ever bo the great object of tyranny, Wbettfr "regal 
or democratic, to beat down this central Independent authority ; to render 
the censors of morals subservient to tho dominant power f and, under the 
apedoni pretence of emancipating mankind from spiritual shackles, in effect 
to subject fbem to a far more grievous temporal oppression 
T«t hot, whatever effects the delbrpnement and enptf nty of the rope 
were likely td hare produced, if they bad continued Jong on the 
**«£■*» Independence and usefulness of tho Church, \he immediate effccu 
SaK of the change were in the blgbdst degree beneficial to the city of 
Home "Vast was the difference between the al amber of Ibe cardinals and 
tho energetic measure* of hapoWon ImprovqnenU, Interesting alike to the 
antiquary and tho citizen, were undertaken in ercry direction The majestic 
monument! of ancient Home, half concealed by tho rulnsand accumulations 
of fourteen hundred years, stood forth in renorited splendour j the stalely 
columns of the temple of Jnpltcr To nans , relieved of the load of their dis- 
placed architrave, were restored to the perpendicular from which tliey had 
swerved daring their long decay the beautiful pillars of that of Jupiter 
Stator, half corcred up with fragments of marbles, revealed their exquisite 
and now fully dbcovenkl proportkmst the hngc Interior qf the Colysenm, 
cleared of therubbbh Which obstructed lu base^agaln exldblted Us wonders 
to the light tbe channels which conducted tho water for the aquatic exhibi- 
tions, the Iron gates which were opened to admit the hundred* of lions U 
the amphitheatre, the dens where their natural ferocity was augmented by 
art IQ rial rtimulanls, tlw bronzerings to which the Christian martyrs wire 
elwined, ngoln appeared to the wondering populace (1J; tho bouses wbkb 
deformed tbcccntre of the Forum were cleared away j and, plerdng Ihroutb 
a covering of eighteen feel In Ihkkness, thclaltonrs of the workmen at ienzth 
rcrcalcd the pavement of tlie ancient Forum the venerable | locks of tbe 
Via Sacra, still furrowed by the chariot wheel marks of a hundred triampH 
Similar excavations at the foot of the plUar of Trojan, disclosed Uw pTacrid 
peristyle of rolomrrs with which it had been surrounded, and again ejhfWted 
fresh, after an Interment of* thousand years, the delicate tints oflisgl*^ 
antko pillars and pavement bur were more distant quarters or modem hr* 
teresls neglected The temple of Vesta, near the Tiber was cleared mtti * 
hundred workmen, under the direction of Canova, prosecuted their tnrrbr* 
in the ballis of Titus where the Laocoon had bm dheerered: large 
were expended on the Qulrinal palace destlneil ftr the rrridejwe of lb* fro- 
peria! famDr when atltome Severe laws, and an Impartial necufka ** 
lliem, speedily reprt*sed the hideous practice of priratr *»tn*Inat[on r v 
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long the disgiace of the papal slates a double row of shady trees led from 
the arch of Constantine to the Appian way, and thence to the Forum , sui - 
veys were, made with a view to the completion' of the long neglected drain- 
age of the Pontine marshes , and preparations commericed for filming aside, 
for a season, the course of the Tiber, and discovering m its bed the inestima- 
ble treasures of art which were thrown into it during the terrois of the Go- 
thic invasion (1) * ' ’ 

onu^po- “ What does the Pope mean,” said Napoledn to .Eugene, m July 
Jhipop 0 / 0,^807, “ by ‘the threat of excommunicating me? Does he think the / 
connected ^ orld has gone bade a thousand yeais? Docs he suppose the arms 
ilon ssobsc will fall frdm the hands of my soldici s (2) Within two years aftei 
these remarkable words were written; the. Pope did excommuni- 
cate him, in return for the confiscation of his whole dominions, and m less 
than four years more, the arms did fallfi om the hands Of Ins soldici s (o), and 
the hosts, apparently invincible] which he had collected, w'ere dispeised and 
ruined by the blasts of’wmler he extorted fiom the supreme pontiff at 
Fontainebleau, m 1815, by the terrois and ..exhaustion of a long captivity, a 
renunciation oPthe rights of the Church 'Over the Roman states, 'and within 
a year after, he himself was* compelled, at Fontainebleau, to sign the abdica- 
tion of all his dominions he consigned Cardinal Pacca and sei eral other pre- 
lates, Hie courageous counsellors of the bull of excommunication, to a dreary 
imprisonment of foili years amidst the snow T s" of the Alps , and he himself 
was shortly after doomed' to a painful exile of six on- the lock of St -He- 
lena (4)' There is something m these 1 marvellous coincidences beyond the 
operations of chance,- and which even a -Protestant historian feels himself 
bound to mark for the observation of future ages The world had not gone 
back -a thousand years, hut that Being existed, with whom a thousand years 
„are as one day,- and one day as a-thousand years And, without ascribing 
any deviation from ordinary laws to these events, or supposinglhat the com- 
mon Father, <c -who sees with equal eye, as Lord of all,” the varied modes of 
worship of lus different creatures, had interposed to a peculiar manner m 
- faiour of any particular chuiCh, W r e may] without presumption, rest m the 
bumble-belief, that the laws of the moral, world are of universal application , 
that there are limits to the oppression of virtue even m this scene of trial , 
and that, when a pow-er, elevated'on the ascendency of passion and came, 
has gone such a lcrigth -as' to outrage alike the' principles of justice and the 
religious feelings of a whole quartei of the globe, the period is not far distant 
, w'hen the aroused indignation of mankind wall bring about its punishment 

' v V r 
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v (3) l/w l be weapons of the soldiers/’ says S£gur, m - '** Tlic soldifcrs could no longer hold their weapons, 
describing the Ru^sihn retreat, nppcardd of an in- thriy fellfrbm the hands even of the hrmest and most 

^supportable weight to their stiffened arms Jluring robust — ihe muskets dropped f rotnl!iL frozen arms 
tlicir frequent falls tbcj fell from their hands and of those who bore them "—-Salques, Memoires pour 
destitute of tlio power of raisings them from tbc sen ir a l htstoire generate de France sous Katollot, 
ground, the) were left in tbe snow The) did not J aoI tlx , c 5" 
throw them away , famine and cold tore them from (4) Pacca,! 2S3 ' 
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OxmpjraUTsWmurT Pawrr ef France i»d Expand at tkfj pertod-lfoWe Spirit which grt- 
ralled at (hUrimetn tk* ErilW) DlplameUe EiqAfnneci*— Rejection af tbe PropoaiU fr*» 
Erfartk— TmtJ Offrarir* tad Defcnrira, Him ten England and flp*]*_Ae><i wllk Sefdf* 
—Treaty bet aero ('reel Mu I a and Tarkry-Deapoiidlwg View* an ih* Peelwmlar Omni 
wMck peort*nj prrtallrd at tkia ride la Great Mi* to— Argument »f (b« Opinion ajalori 
the Sfaehb War— Argwmrot Id import of iba AV»r by Mjalaten-Bmll of ibe Debate- 
Lljblt which tkevcTMKa«ri*n* threw cb the rejl Errora tri lb* C* wpatfw— The GareTametl 

reaafr* ta Sapper* the SpaBub "liar *bd SJr A.-WrfJrvlej U tml mi ULb^-Unnw 

adopted to learrea v the La ad Farce*- Pndjet, a ad Xaral and jj.liUrj Farce* of Great tri- 
ta! a- Preach Eipedlllan aalla from Brett foe Kaiqnt Ra*d*_P«lti<m af Ike F reach la 
Ttaaqw Read*— An Altfci with Ft* allp* b reached M bj tk. Eatllah-PreparatWw *a 
kolb able* far Ua Attack end Dcfeoer-'Dreedfnl nactamal AlUei, and Deauutlloo af lh< 
French Fleef— Atucbaf Ike fftlp* **b*cr a ad Dc*J refctioo af part of thetrv- Proceeding 
ah kb fallowed In l<*ELj»d -Character or Lkrd Caabnoe— Caplure af llartrnlqe* and 5L 
T>omlH-o, ta the Weal lotflra-Aad qf lkejria of Raathon bn Ike K*» l— Redact la* „r ike $*■ 
Tea laaUa Ialaad* ky I.ocd CalDniwoad and a Latd Forea- Frol tie** Ftpediriaa of Sr J*U 
8 inert «iat**l ika Caa»J af ’tapir*— DrttIUnf natal Maccrw of Lard Co4Ttoj*n pad la (be JledS- 
lerranran— 8UU of Affaire in Paringal at thta period and Form of ike A Dir* there— tad ta 
Spain- Farm **d IbHtnfc a tlan of tba French In Bp* In- Effect to I be Pralniol* aftba E*t 
trill mol oilan t* defend Perm* land aUad by Spain- Arran granawU far ike lie?* 

F*»«— Preparation* abtck bad been ikada far tba Dcfewee af ike plaea-Treparatofy IHane- 
alUtm* of Pa la for— Farce* of tbebe*Ugrr», and Farce* at ibrfrdftpatal, before I be tree eke* 
were opeaed— Viaanlt and Fall bf alt lb. ei kraal FarUfled Pa*li-Stonahi l tof iWaCaatrob 
of *tmta F.trpriela and Iko Cjpwcbla* In iha Raw part*— Obitrwir Defewer af Ika Tow* 
■ftrr the W*0» were taken— Ak»n proarrtool tbe AtaaUaDta— ULeriea lo wUch Ike Rerirpo 
wereeipoaed from Petri let* ce -Able Effort* and Suerr-te* af AUrriul lawoe* »o tba Left*! 
tbe Hr* — Capital* rton of tbe place— Cruel ate whkb Ibe 1 reach genera U raadedf tkrii 
Victory- flat wbaUa of tke whole af Ar» on— W tnlrr OperalUo* In Citatanli wndrT«- 
Cyr-Sre^* af Ra*a*— Tattle of Card>kTi, and Rrllaf at rorceUma— D* (eel af Ike J pa a Lad < 
•t Uolmat dri Raj— Tledini a Plan for a general AlUci an fl^-Gjr wltk lb* wkaU bacterri 
Ike Prerlnee U ar*en the way ta 5Jrrf*na— Defeat af the flxaatarf* *1 IgaaUAi-Law-wtl 
Ojtentlon* to Catalonia after I bit l o ctr T acl T rural of St. Lyrutbeaorth af tb>-Pr*rler* 
— Un*ocm»fal Attempt on rareefoaa— Rea^al bf ib*Ontr*l by FtaVe tea Arijaa— Soc»ri 
lake* Iberiameaod la that prat lace DU Ckaraclcr— |tk defeat at AkanUa-Agprwk *f 
Hike ta Saraaa**a— 111* Repo In at Bari* wear that tom — And ditgmefol Root at C. Uk-t* 

— rrcparatlon* af St,-Cjr for U.e'dego af Gerwu— Oafammai* bappiy af TarerUat abb 
Store* by Sc*, and Ha Effrct on tb Cam pi !».■(■ LataUalj Peetwr Uutii of the Tc*k el— 
PrafTr* af lb# 51*?'' llreerte CawrUncy of ibe Garri*a«— Crtmtaue CaaHirt* af aticb * 
wai the theatre— Effort* af tbe JprnurJi far It* Rrlwt-r*n af Uaolaic -Lilrrnx- l>rde»>J 
af Ike F-r* toyed Cram want af Pr»*W*«* -Tbotr konawra Capita I •Oaa-Tc»mf«riw* *f 
Ike Camp*!?* lo CaUtama and A*ped of lb* Coal Ml 1* [Vat qaarter *\ l tat perwd-5<* * 
af Gellde and A»mrt*r.aftrr IbormbariarionaftkeCayliik treat Comae*— Ad jpreaf'* 

It AXIIaoo to doled nodrfgo— r*ey aHipednww Into A»rmriw »»d flaemm Urrc-'aafl * 

Preparariatr* far a« ImUwm af Pwno *1— ltl* pcorr*** tkraa^k TrirU*- 

Acttan kefareOporta— Fallol ikit pliro— FlC'l Mmarri afS-r \rU.»f \\ flWLj ►» !>** 

Ini laPono^al Mortkr* igrltrtt '>-»*lt— Pa »«ajt af ik^ ttonra and fMrat *f Ik t • r ' ( * " 
Veill a buaedao* fluwitWa aa-l JUmreoa teirral-racape laU GaUcu— Vr Ank-'» rr- 
I n re* talk* I ran Her af larrmerfara-TCia af aCambiwoJ Harrmeaiaa >I»frif /•*•** 
Cwetla tad tWe A ray af Le SLmeba at ithTmad-Adijp a #f iberrbNk n**Sf*'i •**' 
piraMo* wad Farm *f lb* Frewtfi Gmrrtil*— r>-*f riptMn af 11 Tenure af 1 
rtoadj Aeiloaaalkemk Jwty— DorpcraiePai L-w«tL "!• k-|mmeootPl**rt*fik **5|* 

— la4 Ikrv WeWc V*U»r Fhul YlcUry— Rrf-vuaai *a lU> ITewl -Bank afkaWt A f 
aoJ lUtiWlala flu Artk«ri* Rtar-lt « gUa t» rrua ik* Anri— T>r»U aVi*-*ra* 
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gas mloLa Mancha— Ilis total Defeat at Ocana— Ctiesla’s Measures in Lstremadura— 3 1 is 
overthrow at Medellin— Disastrous Slate of the Spanish Affairs at this period— Reflections 
on the Campaign— Immense Forces de\ eloped hj Lngland in difTerent pails of the World 
during Us Continuance— Comparison with what It was at the Commencement of the War, 
and what it has since become— Causes of the remarkable Diminution of the INationnl Forco 
in later times— Its probable effect on the future fate of England 


Compan Altiiougu the military power of France and England had neter 
p"\"r of° n teen fairly brought mlo collision since the commencement of the 
r upland n't iconlcsl, and both the government and the nation Mere, to a degree 
thia pcricKi -which is now almost mconccn able, ignorant alike of the principles 
of war with land troops, and the magnitude of the resources for such a con- 
flict winch were at their disposal , \ cl the forces of the contending parlies, 
when a battle-field was at last found, were in reality much moie equally 
balanced than was commonlj imagined France, indeed, had conqhered all 
the states of continental Europe, and her armies were surrounded with a 
halo of success, which rendered them imincibic to the hostility of picscnt 
power, but England and she were ancient rnals, and the lustre of former 
renowm shone, dimly indeed, but peiceptiblj, through the blaze of present 
victory It was m ■vain that the conquest of all the aimies, and the capture 
of almost all the capitals of Europe was referred to b) their old antagonists, 
the English rested on the battles of Crecy and Azincouri, and calmly pointed 
to the imperishable inheritance of historic glory Their soldiers, their citizens, 
were alike penetrated with these recollections, the belief of the natural su- 
periority of the English to the French, m a fan field, was impressed on the 
humblest sentinel of the army, the exploits of the Edwards and the llcniys 
of ancient times, burned in the hearts of the officers and animated the Spirit 
of the people The universal arming of all classes, under the danger of Napo- 
ldon’s invasion, had spread, loan extent of which the continental nations 
were wholly unaware, the military spirit throughout the realm, winle the 
recent campaigns of the army in India had trained a numbci of officers to 
daring exploits, habituated them to the difficulties of actual service, and 
roused again, in the ranks of the pi nates, that confidence in themselves which 
is the surest forerunner of victory The French journals spoke contemptuously 
of the British conquests in the East, and anxiously invoked the lime when 
u this general of sepoys” should measure his strength with the marshals of 
the empire, but this feeling of security, as is generally the case, wiien not 
derived from experience, w'as founded on ignorance the chief wiio had 
fronted the dangers of Assaje, was not likely to quail before the tenors of 
more equal encounter, and the men who had mounted the breach of Serin- 
gapatam or faced the cannonade of Laswaree, had no reason to distrust them- 
selves m the most perilous fields of European warfare 
whkb pre 1 ' If l he occasional faulty direction of thenalional resources when the 
timeln the* ^ an d contest began, and above all, the total ignorance of the value 
uriti h di of time in xvar which universally prevailed, frequently Led the 
gagementj British forces into disaster, and rendered abortive (heir greatest 
thTpropo"' enterprises , the firmness with which the contest was still persevered 
ErfarnT m by the government and people, the noble spirit winch dictated 
oct u, isos jq ieir national engagements, aie worthy of the very highest ad- 
miration Shortly after the Peninsular contest broke out, and when it was 
still rather a tumultuary insurrection than a regular warfare, proposals of 
peace were addressed by Alexander and Napoleon, from the place 
ference atErfurth. The basis of this proposition was l 1 ' -,oi 

Stde/is, and it received additional lustre from being 
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lustrioos potentates, and acknowledging (bo rerj'prindples for which Great 
Britain herself had formerly contended 7n answer to thfa common fen licra, 
° cu "- Ur Canning, the Dritish minister for foreign affair*, slated, u be 
would bistento communicate to Lis allies, IheJyfngof Sweden, and tAsfxtri- 
ing government of Spain, the proposals which have been made to him Tow 
Excellency win perceive lhatii Is absolutely necessary that lib UajcjtyriKwld 
receive an immediate assn ran ce that Franco acknowledges the government 
of Spain as party to any negotiation \YJlk Portngal and Sweden, Great Dri 
tain has long had the closet Ues tho interests otSJrily ire confided to hiscare 
and though he if not as yet bound to Spain by any formal Inurnment, he has, 
in the flee of tho world, contracted engagements not lest binding and mctw 
than tho most solemn treaties ” To this it was replied by Russia and France, 
that “ they had no difficulty in at once admitting tho wrcrc/gufin alliance 
with England to a congress, but that they could not admit tho Spanish in- 
surgent*. Tlio Rtmian empire has always acted on this principle} and ill 
Emperor fa now, In an especial manner, called to adhere to It, as 'he has ah 
ready acknowledged Joseph Bonaparto King of Spain (f) n This answer broke 
Da uw off the negotiation and tho King of England soon after issued a de- 
claration in which he announced the rupture of the correspondence, and la- 
mented tho adherence of the Allied sovereigns to tho determination not fa 
treat with the Spanish nation, os tho cause of Its failure (2) 

Tm ~ Tho gallant determination thus expressed by the British gorrro- 
ment, to admit of rio conferences to which the SjtnnUh nation vrt* 
r^£< WTT ’* nDt " * party, was soon after pul to a still more tothvi 

trjai hcgolialioM had for somo time been pending for tho eon- 
“^clufion of a treaty of alllanro between England nod the Spanfah 
government, which had been commenced as soon a* tiie formation of the Cen- 
tral Jimta offered any reiponrible party with whom such an engigemmi 
could be formed j and they were persisted in with unshaken constancy by 
the British cabinet notwithstanding ail }he disaster* which, In tho close of 
tiie campaign, had befallen tho Spanish armies, and the capture of their cs 
pitnl by Uio forces of tapoh*on At length, on the Mlb of January, llr Can- 
ning bad the satisfaction of signing a treaty of peace and alliance between Ufa 
two itates, by which it was stipulated that the “ hlng of Enjond ilisll as'Mt 
to the utmost of hfa power the Spanish nation In their struggle s~aln«l the 
tyranny and usurpation oflnmcc, and promises not to arlmow ledge any 
other King of Spain and tho Indies than Ferdinand VII ids heir*, or inch fa* 
ful suctessors as the Spanish naUon shall ■ckuowledgej aud tlir Spani* 
govern men I en-ages new, in any cav, to cede to France any part of the 
territories or possessions of the Span Mi monarchy In any part of tlie world » 
and both fire hf li contracting turtles tgrcc to make common eao«e *e 3 l n 1 
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France, and not to make peace but by common consent ” When it is recol- 
lected, that tins treaty was concluded after the Spanish armies bad been ut- 
terly louted and dispersed by the overwhelming foices of Napoleon, when 
their capital v as taken, more than half their provinces overrun, and on the 
very day when the British forces embarked at Corunna^ after their disastrous 
retreat from Leon, it must be admitted that the annals of the world do not 
afford a more sublime example of constancy in adversity and heroic fidelity 
to'engagements on the part of both the contracting parties (1) 

Andwith Faithful alike to its least as its most considerable allies, the British 
rcb ".'isos government, at this period, concluded a new treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with the Swedish nation, now exposed to the most 
serious peril from the invasion of their foimidable neighbour, and threa- 
tened alike m Finland and on the Baltic by an overwhelming force Shortly 
after the treaty of Tilsit, and when this danger from Russia w r as foreseen, a 
convention w r as concluded with the court of Stockholm, by which Great 
Britain and Sweden mutually engaged to conclude no separate peace, and 
the former power Was to pay an annual subsidy of L 1,200,000 to the latter : 
and this agreement was confirmed by an additional convention concluded at 
March j, 1809 Stockholm a year after, by which it was agreed that the subsidy 
should he paid quarterly, and in advance (2] But the pressure of external 
events prevented the latter treaty from being long carried into execution, 
and produced a change of dynasty in the Scandinavian peninsula, fraught 
with important consequences upon the general interests of Europe, w'hich 
wall be the subject of interesting narrative in a future chapter (o) 

Treaty Another treaty, attended with important consequences, both 
Great du- present and future, was about the same lime contracted between 
Turkey' 1 Great Britain and the Ottoman Porte Since the conclusion of the 
Jan 5. t8txj peace of Tilsit, which delivered ovei Napoltion’s ally, Turkey, to 
the tender mercies of Russia, only stipulating the lion’s share for the French 
empire, and the consequent commencement of a bloody war on the Danube 
between the two powers, wdnch will hereaflei be considered (4), there was, 
in reality, no cause of hostility between England and the court of Constan- 
tinople They were both at Avar wuth Russia, and both the objects of spolia- 
tion to France , they were naturally, therefore, friends to each other Im- 
pressed wntli these ideas, the British cabinet made advances to the Divan, 
representing the mutual advantage of an immediate cessation of hostilities; 
and so completely had the desertion of France at Tilsit obliterated the irrita- 
tion produced by Sir John Duckworth’s expedition, and undermined the 
influence of Sebasliani at Constantinople, that they met with the most favour- 
Jan 5 able reception A treaty of peace w r as, in consequence, concluded 
between England and Turkey, in the beginning of January, at Constanti- 
nople, which, relieving the Giand Scignioi ftom all apprehension m bis rear, 
01 of the maritime power of Russia, enabled the Turks to direct their wliolo 
force to the desperate contest on the Danube Nor was this lieaty of less'im- 
porlancc eventually to GreatBulnm By re-establishing the relations of amity 
and commerce with a vast empire, adjoining, along so extensive a frontier, 
the eastern states of Christendom, it opened a huge inlet for British manu- 
factures and colonial produce, which was immediately and largely taken 
advantage of Bales of goods, infinitely beyond the wants or consumption of 
the Ottoman empire, were shipped for Turkey , transpoiled up the Danube, 

(l) Sec the trcat\ m Pari Del) Jtm. 810, 811 , (3) Infra, ch lix 
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■cross Iho barrier of Dun^iir and the Albanian bUb, and finding lbelr way, 
carried on moles and men’s heads, over the monnlain fronlier of Tnuwjl ra- 
ni*. penetrated through all Hungary and the Austrian empire. Tims, while 
ISapoldou, inteni on the continental system, which absolutely required for 
iu mcceaa the formation of all Europe into one league for tbe exdnsloo of 
British merchandise, flattered himself that by hij rictory at Tilsit ho bad 
effeclually attained that object, be had already, in tbe consequences of that 
rery triumph, awakened a resistance which In a great degree defeated It; and 
in the aroused hostility of the Spanish peninsula and Turkey, sere rally de- 
livered up to his own and Alexander’s ambition by that pacification, amply 
compensated Great Britain for tbe commercial Intercourse she bad lost to 
northern Europe (1) , 

But, tit bough tbe constancy and resolution of the British govern- 

ment at this crisis was worthy of the noble cause wbkh they wrre 
ynM. called npon to support, ft was not without great difficulty that they 
'ZuZT* succeeded In prevailing upon Parliament and the people to accord 
2J5L their efforts. The dispersion of the Spanish armies, the fall of 
lladrid, and the calamitous issue of Sir John Moore a retreat had conspired in 
an extraordinary degree to agitate and distract the public mind To the 
unanimous burst of enthusiasm which had followed tbe outbreak of the Spa- 
nish insurrection, and tbe extraordinary sueceBes with which it was at Tint 
attended, had succeeded a depression proportionably unreasonable and the 
populace, Incapable of steady perseverance , and ever ready to rush from one 
extreme to another, now condemned Government, In no measured strains, 
for pursuing that very line of conduct, which, a few months before hod been 
the object erf their warmest eulogy and most itrrnooni support The insanity 
of attempting to resist the French power at land the madness of expecting 
any thing like durable support from popular Insurrection; the impossibility 
of opposing any effectual barrier to hapoWons continental dominion his 
vast abilities, daring energy, and unbounded resources, were loudly pro- 
claimed by the Opposition party a large portion of the press adopted tbe 
same views, and augmented the general consternation by lliemost gloomy 
predictions. To such ■ Irdgbt did the ferment arise that it reqalred all tbe 
firmness of ministers supported by the constancy of the aristocratic party, to 
stem tbe torrent, and present tbe British troops from being entirely with- 
drawn from tbe Peninsula, and the Spanish war entirely extinguished by iu 
first serious reverses (2) 

The debates In Parliament on this, « on every other oceadae, 
exhibited a faithful picture of the sentiment* entertained by the 
ESi 0 " people and are interesting not merely as indicating the slew* 
*" adopted by tbe leaders of the opposite parties but affording a true 
image of the opinions by wldcb the nation Itself was divided Or» the shied 
the Opposition, it was strongly argued by Lord rrenrille Lord Grey Hr 
IVm<onby and Mr Whitbread, That experience hid now prosed what 
might from the Dm have been anticipated, that the PeninsaU was not* 
tiieatre on which the British forces could ever lw employed with ■drtntr'ri 
with I be Pyrenees unlocked, and the road between Paris and Madrid as eprn 
os between Tarli and Antwerp nothing could Jostlfy onr sending tbHly * r 
fortv thousand men into the interior of Spain to combat two hundred than* 
mod Sadi a measure can only be compared to tl>e f«r timed mar ch to • a* 

(i) j usbfibtfcr.* Ha- a—. fit u% is** * tt + * 
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ns, to whichit is fully equal in wildness and absurdity (1). It is clear ltmust 
rest with the Spaniards themselves to work out their own independence, and 
that without that spirit no army that we can send can be of any avail The 
cautious defensive system of warfare nhich the Spanish juntas originally re- 
commended has been abandoned, from the delusive hopes inspired by the 
regular armies y r e chose to send them, and defeat and rum has been the con- 
sequence As if to make a mockery of our assistance, we have sent our suc- 
cours to the farthest possible point from the scene of action, and made our 
depot at Lisbon, where the French must have been cut off and surrendered, 
if we had not kindly furnished them with the means of transport to France, 
from whence they might he moved by the enemy to the quarter most service- 
able for his projects ' 

“ When the Spanish insurrection broke out, and the world looked on in 
anxious suspense on that great event, ministers took none of the steps neces- 
sary to enable Parliament to judge of the measures which should be pursued. 
In the generous enthusiasm, the confidence and prodigality of the nation 
outstripped even their most sanguine hopes, men, money, transports stores; 
all were put with boundless profusion at their disposal IIow have they jus- 
tified that confidence? Is it not clear that it has been misplaced? It was 
evident to every one that our whole disposable military force could not hope 
to cope single-handed against the immense armies of Napoldon, and there- 
fore it was their bounden duty, before they hazarded any portion of our 
troops in the cause, to be well assured that the materials of an efficient and 
lasting hostility existed in the country It was not sufficient to know, that 
monks could excite some of the poorer classes to insurrection, and that, when 
so excited, they' evinced for a time greatenthusiasm The real question was, 
were they animated with that general resolution from which alone national 
efforts could flow , and was it guided and directed by those influential classes, 
from whose exertion alone any thing like steadiness and perseverance could 
be anticipated? No proper enquiry was made into these subjects From the 
agents whom ministers sent out, they got nothing but false or exaggerated 
information, more likely to mislead than to enlighten, and the consequence 
has been, that immense stores were thrown away or fell into the enemy's 
hands, vast subsidies were squandered or embezzled, and the entire fabric 
of delusion and misrepresentation fell before the first shock of the Tmnnriri 
forces 

“ In the direction of our own troops, mismanagement was. if ncssiffic, still 
more flagrant Mr Frere was obviously not a proper person to hr sen? -Ma- 
drid to report as to the prudence or chances of success Sohv^oore's 
advance into Spain a military man should have beer ibare. ymnified Id 
judge of the real slate of the Spanish armies, and mr. o flower of 

the British troops to destruction, from crediting the t omafie vf procla- 
mations, and the representations of mterestes scr^ Sir Terr 
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did arrive hi Spain, In the middle erf December he came In time only to be 
the last devoured all the Spanish armies had been dissipated before the 
British fired a shot After ISnpofoon had arrived at Madrid, tlio retreat pre- 
viously and wisely ordered by the Epglish general was suspended, and a 
forward movement, fraught with the most calamitous results, commenced 
By what Influence or representations was that most disastrous change of mea- 
sures brought about? That w*} the point into which it behoved Parliament to 
enquire, for there was the root of all the subsequent misfortunes. Mr Frere’i 
despatches at that time urged him to ad ranee, representing the great strength 
of the insurrection fn the aouth of Spain and that, If he woold attack the 
enemy In the north, the Spanish cause, then almost desperate, would hare 
time to revive In calculable, were Jhe calamities consequent on that most ab- 
surd advice; for such were tho dangers into which It led the British army, 
that within a few days afterwards. Sir John Moore was obliged to resume Ut 
retreat, and if lie had not done so, In twenty-four hoars more it would bars 
been surrounded and destroyed. AVbat has been the result of all this imbe- 
cility? A shameful and disastrous retreat, which wfll Influence the character 
of England long after *11 of us shall bare ceased tollre. IVe never can expect 
to be able to meet the four or five hundred thousand men whom Bonaparte 
cam pour Into Spain when the opportunity was lost of seizing the passes of 
the Pyrenees, and tho Peninsula was inundated with hb troops, success had 
liccome hopeless, and the struggle should never havo been attempted (11 H 
rw On tho other band, it waj contended by Lord Liverpool, Lord 
’i£. m’ 1 * Castlereagh, and llr Canning i “ The question now H, v> hetlier we 
arc to record a pnblie avowal of a determination not to desert the 
cause and the government which wo lure espoused, and profess 
ourselves undlsmayod by the reverses we have sustained, which those very 
reverses bad rendered It a more sacred duty to support Those wlw inferred 
that tho cause was desperate on account of these reverses, were little <c 
qualnted with ldstory, and least of all with Spanish history There it would 
bo found, that nations, overrun Just as completely as the Spaniards lud been, 
had continued the contest for ten or twenty years j and, though constantly 
5 worsted In regular battles, bad still, by perseverance and resolution, in the 
end proved triumphant Tim cause in which they were engaged was tbe 
most Interesting to humsnityj It was a struggle for their liberty, their In- 
dependence, and their religion; for the homes or their fathers and the cradles 
of Ihelr descendants Is nothing to be risked in support of so generous 
ally? Is England, so renowned In history for her valourand perseverance, 
be disheartened by ilte first reverse, and yield the palm to lier indent rivals 
whom she has so often conquered even in their own territory, merely be«n«e 
ahe waj nnablo to wlflistaod forces qaadruplo of her own arms? 

It Is a mistake, however, to assert that wo have sustained nothing 
disasters In the campaign Was the eonqoest of Portugal; the capture of sU 
lU fortresses, arsenals and resources; the defeat and capitulation of one •! 
the Iwl armies and ablest marshals of I ranee, nothing for onr first essay 1“ 
continental warfare* \Ylvcn we advanced Into Spain, it was to art only #s*a 
auxiliary force: such was the express and earnest request of the ^panlitJ 1 
themselves, and It was the part which befitted the alilcs of so ronddml t« 
and renowned a nation Intake ^pain had made an rnorttle effort: ihrhw 
combated with a spirit and constancy which had not dotJnrel .^""1 
empires and more extensive resources j she had gained trim* ph* whkh mip 
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put northern Europe to the blush; and, if she had been unable to stand the 
first brunt of a power before which all the military monarchies of the 
Continent had sunk, it was ungenerous to rcpioaih her with her reverses m 
the hour of her misfortune, unmanly to be discouraged because important 
nctorics luncheon followed bj what may yet prose only passing clouds. 
It is in 'v am to attempt to disparage the eflorts of the Spanish army and 
nation those arc not despicable victones which, for the hrsl time since the 
French Revolution broke out, had arrested the course of its champion’s 
triumphs, and made the conquerors of northern Euiopc pass under the 
Caudine forks : those were not contemptible national exertions which drove 
a French army of a hundred thousand men behind the Ebro, and brought 
Napoleon with two hundred thousand more from the other side of the 
Rhine 

“Nothing can be more erroneous than the opinion which has become 
general since the late reverses, that the Spaniards cannot, under any circum- 
stances, require our assistance; that if they arc in earnest in the great object 
of their dclnerancc, they must work it out for llicmsclics, and ha\c the 
means of doing so without the aid of British soldiers; and that, if they arc 
indificrcnl to their salvation, no succour of ours can achieve it for them. 
Such a proposition sounds well, and might perhaps be founded m truth, if 
the Spaniards had a regular army to support and form a nucleus for the 
efforts of their enthusiastic peasantry , but all lnstory demonstrates, that the 
resistance of no people, how resolute soever, is to bo relied on for success m 
a protracted warfare, if entirely deprived of the support and example of 
regular armies It is the combination of the two which makes a nation 
invincible Spam lias the one, but not the other, it is for England, so far as 
her resources will go, to supply the deficiency, and ingraft on the energetic 
efforts of newly raised forces the coolness and intrepidity of her incomparable 
soldiers Unless such a nucleus of resistance remains m the Peninsula to 
occupy the French armies in one quarter, while oiganizalion is going on in 
another, r.o efficient resistance can be expected, because the patuot armies 
will be reached and dispersed, jn CAcry province, before they have acquired 
any degree of efficiency IIow has ca cry English patriot mourned the neglect 
of the fairest opportunity that e\er oceuncd of combating the forces ol the 
Re\olulion, by leaving the heroic Yendeans to perish under the mciciless 
sword of the Republic ! Taught by past error, let us not repeal it, now that 
resistance of the same descuption has arisen on a much gi eater scale, and 
under circumstances promising a much fairer prospect of success 
“ The advance of Sir John Moore to Sahagun was neither undertaken solely 
on his ovm responsibility, nor solely on the advice of Mr Frere • lie had pre- 
a lously, from intercepted despatches from Bei liner to Soull, ascertained that 
he would bo on the Carrion on a ceitain day, and knew from thence that an 
ppportumty Avas afforded of sinking an important blow' against that general 
when unsupported by the oilier French corps About the Same time advices 
airived from Mr Freie, painting in the Avnrmest colours the resolution of tho 
people of Madud to emulate the example of Saragossa, and bury themselves 
under the ruins of the capital lather than suriender it to the French arms. 
Such w r cre the concurring reasons which piompled the forward movement of 
the British general , and wrnuld not that general be unAYorthy of commanding 
British soldiers who would hesitate, under such circumstances, to advance to 
the support of his allies? On this occasion, tho inestimable importance of our 
regular troops m the w r ar w r as distinctly shown this Avell-conceived ir^ 
though effected only by twenty-five thousand men, by me 
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line of communication, paralysed the whole hostile armies of Spain stopped 
H once the progress erf the French corps both towards Andalusia and Pot 
togal 5 gare the troop* and Inhabitants of these countries time to prepare for 
their defence, and drew Nipolifon himself, with seventy thousand of his best 
men, Into a remote corner of Spain Bnt for this 'seasonable 1 advance, bat far 
dnr assistance, thewar would have been terminated In the first consternation 
consequent on the fall of Madrid The sending ont transports and bringing 
the troops home, wu not the work of Government it was the consequence 
of a distinct requisition from Sir David Baird that he required them; thirteen 
thousand men were relanded after being shipped, in consequence of that 
demand, and the transports, to the Infinite grief of Government, scot out 
(imply Dot the cause of Spain was Dot yet desperate and it mu neither just 
to that country nor our own army, which, it was to be hoped, would yet 
prore tbe stay of Europe, to assert that its honour was gonp for ever All the 
energy of liberty, all the sacrodness of loyalty, stlU survived and the Spanish 
Revolution might yet be destined by Providence to stand between posterity 
and French despotism, and to show to the world that amidst the paroxysms 
of freedom a monarch might still be loved If we had been obliged to leave 
Spain, we had left It with fresh laurels blooming upbn our brows more ho- 
nourable In the sight of God and man, because more purely won, than if 
gained In the richest field of seif-aggrandizement, or amidst (he securest 
triumphs of selfish ambition (f J n 

These generous sentiments, addressed to an assembly in a Urge 
proportion of whom the chivalrous feelings yet glowed, and who 
had recently osugbt the flame of patrioUeordoor from tho early glories of the 
Spanish war, prored triumphant with a great majority of the house and 
Mr Ponsonby*a motion for a committee to ennulro Into the conduct of the 
campaign In Spain, was negatived by a majority of 03 j the numbers bdng 
f27 to 220 

wu* These debates, though they by no means assuaged the public raiml 
k^nU-> after tbe calamitous Issue of tbe campaign, had at least one good 
' ZrimtL effect that of demonstrating where it was (bat tbe real fault fay, 
**•**'**• and wbatsliould now be done to repair it. Nothing conld be clearer 
when tbcquesUon was sifted to the bottom, tluo tlial tbe advance of Sir John 
Uoore had been an iWc and well-judged Hep; that his subsequent retreat 
was alike necessary and expedient; that tlie withdrawing NapoVon i guards 
from Madrid, ainl leading Ney and Soult to Corunna had saved the southern 
prorincesand tbe cause of Spanish independence; and tliat, if there was any 
fault In its direction, It was In the unnecessary liasle with wldcb It had been 
conducted — a venial error, the result of Inexperienced troop and a Ion? 
estohlisbcd despondency, on military affairs, of the public mind The red 
error lay In abandoning the Penlnsala, If Corunna was no longer tenable atw 
Steering with the transports for Cnglaud instead of making for Ust-m *r 
Cadis Disorganized ns tbe array wtsby the sufferings of theretrrat ItwPtnJ 
toon have recovered Us efficiency In tbe quiet of tbe Portuguese eapiuh w* 
Immense stores sent oat by England, would have speedily replaced Its equip - 
ment and restored Its i nalerieli a sense of security, the arrival of relntore 
mentsfrom home would erelong have reanimated It* spirit ;aml the rm* 
manluls would have had little to boavt of If afire the whole PeninsoUr*^ 
had been paralysed fur Its destruction and twoof tlidrfovps hi 'been f* 
to the extremity of Galkla In Its pursuit the EogU h army bad rrapj 
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a lew da} s after, at the rock of Lisbon , and, from a still more formidable 
central position, threatened m flank their wearied and harassed troops, scat- 
tered from the Asturian mountains to the Sierra Horena 
Tue Go Impressed with these ideas, the English government, after a tern- 
resolve to porary hesitation till the decision of parliament on the subject was 
Spanish ,Ue known, took the magnanimous and fortunate resolution, still to 
sirVwei. persevere m a land contest in the Peninsula, and to send out con- 
iMiey is siderable reinforcements to Portugal The troops which had been 

Lisbon prepared to reinforce Sir John Moore, accordingly were retained in 

the seaports to which they had been directed, and in the beginning of April 
sailed for Lisbon The command of the expedition was given to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, whom his great achievements in India, as well as recent unclouded 
triumph m Portugal, clearly pointed out for that arduous duty So shaken 
were the minds of all, however, by the recent Peninsular disasters, and so 
uncertain was even government of the state of Portugal, that his instructions 
directed him, if, on his arrival at Lisbon, he found that capital evacuated by 
the British troops, to make for Cadiz. This calamitous event, fortunately, did 
not take place the standard of independence still w r aved on the Tagus cou- 
rageous efforts had been made during the winter m Portugal, and ontlie22d 
April Sir Arthur landed, amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants, at Lis- 
bon, and commenced that career which has rendered Ins own name and that 
of Ins country immortal He never re-embarked there again to steer for Bri- 
tain the days were past when the English looked for safety to their ships (1) . 
when next he set sail for England, it was from Calais with his cavalry, which 
had marched thither m triumph from Bayonne 

iMcasurrs To provide for the war on the gigantic scale on which, duung this 
thr'i'nnd 50 year, it was to be conducted, at once m Flanders, Austria, and 
rorc« Poitugal, large supplies of men and money were requisite,' and 
the attention of Government was early and anxiously directed to these vital 
objects It had long been perceived that the true nursery foi the British 
army was the militia, 1 x 111011 being raised by ballot for home service only, 
did not. excite. the jealousy of a people too much attached to their liberties, 
to submit, save in the’ last necessity, to conscription for the regular army 
March G, .A bill, accordingly, was brought in by Lord .Castlereagh, which 
1803 soon received the assent of the legislature, which provided for 
raising twenty-four thousand men for the militia, by bounties of ten guineas 
each, paid by the public, and, if it proved insufficient, by ballot, in order 
to replace an equal number who had volunteered from that service into the 
line This measure proved entirely successful the bounty for enlisting into 
the regular army w r as at the same time raised to twelve guineas, and from 
that time lijl the close of the war no difficulty was experienced m raising 
the requisite number of men, without any, forced levy, for both services — 
even to supply the vast consumption of the Peninsular war — so strongly was 
the spirit of the nation now r roused against the usurpations of France, and so 
widely had the military spirit spreadwvilh the general arming of the people 
which followed the threats of Napoleon’s invasion (2) * " 

HMn'nnd"' The raising of supplies for a } ear, when operations were con- 
rotxo^r tem plated on a scale of such magnitude, presented difficulties of 
Britn.n no ordinary kind , but they were surmounted without a'nj extraor- 
dinary addition to the burdens of the people The w r ar expenditure amounted 
to L 55,000,000, the ways and means, including a loan of LI 1,000, 000, being 
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somewhat more The total expend ilaro of thij year, including the Jnlemt 
of the debt and sinking fund, was L89,B22,000, while the total inrorae was 
L. 00 ,525,000 The regular army omounted to 210,000 men, besides 80,000 
militia, of whom 100,000 were disposable in the British Wanda anti the 
nary, manne-d by 130,000 seamen, numbered do 1cm than 1001 ships of war, 
of which 008 were In commission, 212 wore of the line, besides 42 building, 
•and 115 of that claw actually at sea (1) Tb cm number* deserve tobenoted, 
as marking tho higheat point to which the British narr had yet reached In 
that or any other war and indicate an amount of nival forte far nrperior U 
that of ail other nations pnt together, and to which the world never had, tod 
perhaps never wiD, »ee a parallel (t) * 

rrwt>, TWiDnt great success which ocenrrcd to elevate the hopes of the 
JSKi, British after the disasters of the peril nsular campaign, occurred 
at sea A *quadron of eight sail of tho lino and two frigates, under 
Admiral Ylllaumer, had lor moo time been watching for an op- 
portunity to elude tbeTigilaneo of tho British cruisers, and escape from Brest, 
In -order to gain a general rendeirous assigned them by the l reneb goran- 
ment in msQCE Hoad*. The object of this morement was to chase tho British 
blockading squadron from before POnent liberate the ihfp* liierc, whiek 
consisted of three ships of tho IIdc and lire frigalcs and, with the united 
force of eleven Hne-crf battle ablp* and seven frigates, make for Martinique, 
now threatened by a British expedition, and for tho relief of which it bad 
r*.n. several thousand land troops on board On lhe,21ai February 
they effected their object of sailing from Brest, and immediately steered foe 
tho south, and after somfe difficulty, owing to tho oanW channels and shoal- 
waters kound the Isle tTAix, the desired junction was effected, and Milan- 
raex found himself at the bead of eleren thipi of the line and seren frigates 
In Basque Roads Thither be was itnoiediaiely followed by the British aqua 
drop under Lord Gambler, which, being joined to the blockading squadron 
off T Orient, amounted to eleren sale of the line. Alarmed by tho approach 
of ao formidable a forte, the French squadron weighed anchor, ami stood for 
tho Inner tod more prelected roads of Bled Alx. In performing 
V this operation, one of their linc-of-hattlc shl]*, live Jean Bart, went ashore 
and was lost The British admiral Immediately followed, and anchored io 
Basque Roads, directly opposite to the enemy, w 1th Ids frigates and mu Her 
Tewels in ad ranee; and as ihe-dose proximity of the hostile fleets, ttul tMr 
con dried anchorage, rendered them In a peculiar manner exposed to the 
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danger of fireships, extraordinary precautions were adopted on both sides 
against that much dreaded mode of attack (1). 

Position of The Trench fleet w as now anchored in a very strong position On 
in r n«quo h ond side they were cohered by the Isle d’Aix, garrisoned by two 
Attack thousaud men, and ballencs mounting thirty long -thirty-six poun- 
1 ships uVc ders and several mortars , while, on the other side, the isle of Olc- 
soivcd on ron> a t tTie distance of thice miles and a half, was fortified by se- 
veral works, the guns -of which neatly reached the range of those of the 
citadel of Aix Shoals also abounded m all directions, and the French fleet, 
drawn up in two close lines, between the protecting forts near the shore, m 
a situation not unlike that of Brueys at the Nile, with this difference, that the 
vessels in the' second line were placed opposite the openings m the first, as 
at Trafalgar As any regular action with the fleet seemed hazardous m such 
a situation, Lord,Gambier suggested an attack by means ok fireships, in 
■which the Admiralty readily concurred Twelve fireships were immediately 
prepared, with extraordinary expedition, iu the English harbours, and, as 
most of the officers consulted gave it as tlicir opinion that the undertaking 
would be attended wilhrgreat hazard, the execution of it was entrusted to 
Lord Cocuiune, ■ who considered itas attended with little difficulty, and whose 
cool intrepidity and inexhaustible resources, long demonstrated in a partisan 
warfare on the coast' of France and Spam, pointed him out as peculiarly 
qualified for the important enterprise ',11c at first declined, from delicacy 
to the officers already m the fleet; but, being pressed by Government, ac- 
cepted the command, and m the beginning of April joined the fleet m Basque 
Roads, where he was immediately afterwards joined by the'Mediator frigate, 
and twelve other vessels armed as fireships (2). 

TS 3 £r H ie preparations being at length completed, the different frigates 
ihcnttack and smaller vessels' moved to the stations assigned to them , and, 

> encmjin on the evening of the 11 th April, advanced to their perilous Scr- 
ag'S 0 vice. The enemy, being aware, from the arrnal of the fireships, 
April u T,yhatw r as intended, had made every preparation for /repelling the 
attack, a strong boom had been drawn'acVoss the line of their fleeL, a t the 
distance of 110 yards, composed of cables and Chains twisted together and 
secured by-anchors at either end, of the enormous weigh t of five tons -each; 
While the whole boats of the fleet, seventy-three in number were assetrhJed 
near the boom, m five divisions, for the purpose of hoarding and lowing 
away the fireships, and the hne-of-battle ships lay behind. vrilfi thc.T top- 
masts on deck, and every imagmable precaution taken to rvnrl the ■dreadful 
fate which menaced them Nothing, however, could resist die-daring oil he 
British sailors, and the admirable skill of the officers in drcchou .of ’be fire- 
ships. The "wind, which was strong and blew right m won shore, vet-.'- 
favourable as possible, and under its blasts lac iirsfin got under weir 
and bore down swiftly on the enemy’s lute, xjifir ffi r sailors 5u i>o O' ~ 
shamed their anxious eyes to discern ile dn-r mr—e? as Jbt-j t -ilcntbgr~ 
through the gloom Lord Cochrane erected anr .icatltitg i essol v.i’ 
fifteen- hundred barrels of powder g dan-d'cr fired --ijefb on Jjo~~ ' 
the Mediator, under the able ebrsenn x nr drminn "“"oidrldee. ill c ' ' 
many combustibles, im mc/fc ‘bri 02 L r '"~- ~ut afimirtbie dire. ‘ 
the latter vessel, by its h ercSr cinnazi r - rrnngut zi gov n urrr 
boom, and the whole frreshms. -mrr bib nr el. madr ’ 


(l) James’ Ixaral Vs f - /rj > in 
277,270 Tbib. *UrXi} 
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the enemy's flMt, amidst i heavy fire from the batteries oo both rides, tod 
Iho line In front Daontlesl, Indeed, was the intrepidity of the om, who, 
dnrlnr (he -darkness of a tempestuous night, steered resell charged to the 
brim-frith gunpowder, and the thosttombolUblo mitcnab, iMl Into t the 
middle of a concentric pmefbombaand projectiles, any one of which might. 

In an Instant, hare blown (hem Into tho air (1)1 ... - < , 

n™au During the dtrknels of a tempestuous night, hoWerer, It wlllm- 
■STSa possible eren for the gratleat,lklll nndeooloeM to steer the to- 
“hyp— Ijjps precisely to the polnli assigned to than the wind su lotted 
?rcwrt_ Kw the effect of the flrtt eiplwlonj and the eomeqnenaMm, tint 
***• h w an at'ioeh a distance from l be CTieray'i llnfc as to dollUla 

““J were the capuln mfr crew of the lied* 

° Htehentethe doty assigned to them, Utah after ^renting the boomacd 
,0 ;; l ® vessel, they .still held by. her lUl sb? was almost In the 

■ lUO f n ,| srere blown out of the ship whet) slid oiplodod seyerdy, 

enemy * nw *’ mortally scorched Lord Cochrane a rase!, which led the 
though happily that gallant officer with the molt eomumptato lUIl 

war, thongh d I the boom, Ull the Mediator came op, when 

* r ™ TXm So. earned he, to erplod. a hundred yard, 
Jt gate way an dimige to the enemy ho looner, howerer, wtt 

too ,| 1C oDter flmhlpa came In, wrapped In flames. In Juki 

the boomlwnt, ■ j otnrt lho | rcm endoui explosion! of 

^“tbrilaloranil Lord CodinneVeesiel, produced indt eonilcrnatlon in the 
r U ^nLi ll jt tliey all dipped lltelr cable! anil ran asltore In wild rooto- 
‘t™ ^ho aUro of ro Sny Rdon. tires. Illuminating half the hca.ero, 
EitoftStS .KwSand retreating Ships, the frefln.nl flight 
Kill a S rockets from, the flro-rerieb, and Iho bright reflection of the 
f Sf Itriil from iheildM of the French ships In the background, fonned a 
ceendat^nccanlniallng anti inblhne Ooe Dreshlp fell on hoard the Ocean, 
S°di carried the F.c^cii adjnlraTi flag, as .Ire lay grounded on the iliort) la 
llStmtheflaraciipread over Iter > this moment IhcTomtcrreand Pa- 

Ke last 

=||, e British admiral and It had hero won by tlariilgu 

sUll not Inferior to flat ofhelsoo lilmwir ffijt 

ir.'-' the head of lire ncet Inferior to twneoflheeaptains.h^ ^ 

tint Immortal Bag In peT»o«lj , n InnriJtni elmimriaore- * 


dial Immortal flag In P" >0 “ 3 'f 1 l .' ,, °' l X’l To halarckins clmim-unra JJ 
fonrape, the ccnlhleore In Idtmc t > mlnutrilfforet*' 1*^ 

XnWtifordrritlresueeesslo comtnjnjler 1 '“^“'^.(ftheal- 
Cochrane had Grit made aigrul that halftlmffiwt « tart 1 „»| I .t 

mini bad Instantly weighed amltor end atoodta£ jhj ^ e 

ciclit 0 floe la luse b«n *Ulun reach of Or , J ^ | nl tfi4 ** 

afloat Instead of this, he did "othlofl 1 ^ „t fla.-riptala* u 

making die signal to mare merely railed a cooneri o 
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come on board 1ns slnp; and it was, in consequence, not till a quarter before 
eleven that the fleet neighed , and having advanced halfway, anchored again 
six miles from the enemy, m the belief that their ships could not be got off, 
and that it was hazardous, till the tide had risen higher, to venture further m 
admidst the intricate shoals of Basque Boads The dStna bomb and some fri- 
gates and lighter vessels were, however, moved on under the orders of Cap- 
tain Bligh Meanwhile the French fleet evinced extraordinary activity m 
getting their vessels off the shore, and as the tide rose several were floated 
and warped up the Charenle Slung to the quicKby seeing his noble prizes 
thus eluding his grasp, Lord Cochrane, with heroic gallantry, advanced him- 
self to the attack m Ins frigate the Impeneuse He was quickly followed by 
Captain Bligh with the bomb and light vessels, and a heavy cannonade was 
commenced on the most exposed of the enemy’s ships The Calcutta of fifty 
guns quickly struck her colours to the Impeneuse, the Yille de Yarsovie and 
Aquilon soon after yielded to the concentric fire of the other frigates, and 
were burned as soon as the prisoners were removed, and the Tonnerre was 
set on fire by her own crew, and blew up So general w r as the consternation 
on the part of the enemy, that another French seventy-four, the Tournlle, 
was abandoned by its crew, and might have been taken possession of by an 
English boat’s crew r , which, unaware of its condition, accidentally came very 
near The Indienne frigate w'as also burned by the enemy The' other ships, 
how r ever, though seriously injured, and two of them rendered unserviceable, 
by being thrown ashore m the tempestuous gale, were, by great efforts, got 
afloat during the high tides which followed the strong w esterly wund that pre- 
vailed during the action, and warped into safe anchorage m the uper part of 
the Char ente(l) 

Proceedings Lord Cochrane was deservedly made a Knight of the Bath for the 
lowed in admirable skill and coolness exhibited by him on this trying occa- 
Engiand sion , and there cannot be a doubt, when the French accounts are 
compared with the English, that, lfhehadhad the command of the fleet, the 
whole enemy’s ships would have been destroyed Such as it w as, the success 
was almost equal to that of Lord Howe in those seas fifteen years before, and 
it would have thrown the nation into transports of joy at the commencement 
of the war But Lord Nelson had spoiled the English for any thing less than 
complete §uccess, and murmurs soon began to spread against Lord Gambler 
for not having in a more energetic manner supported Lord Cochrane on that 
occasion These were soon materially increased by the strong charges openly 
advanced against the commander-in -chief by Admiral Harvey, the secoDd m 
command, one of the bravest captains of Trafalgar, who burned with desire 
to signalize himself against the enemy, and had expressed Ins opinion on the 
occasion, perhaps, with more frankness than discretion and by Lord Co- 
chrane intimating, that if the thanks of the House of Commons were moved 
to Lord Gambler, he would oppose it in Parliament The result was, that 
Admiral Harvey w'as brought to a court-martial for the words he had uttered, 
cashiered, and dismissed the service, though he w r as shortly pfter lestored for 
his gallantry at that memorable battle, with thegeneial approbation of the 
navy , and Loid Gambier, after a protracted Inal, was acquitted by his court- 
martial, and afterwards received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, as 
well as Lord Cochrane and the other officers and men employed on the occa- 
sion (2) 

(1) James iv 110, 122 Brenton, 11 281, 282 (2) Brcnton,ii 285,280 James, n 118,121 

Tlnb vn 2G1 Lord ImmBiLrs Account, Ann. ' 
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bapolf-m'* opinion on this matter ns very derided “ Cochrane," saM he, 
“ not only eoald hare destroyed tho whole French ships, Imt he might and 
would hare taken them out, had the English admiral tnpportcd him as he 
■ought to hate done. For, In consequence of the signal made by the French 
admiral for oreryeme to shift foe himself, they became panic-* track, and rat 
their cables The terror of the Drc-ships was so great, that they actually tfurr 
their powder oTCthoard, so that they could bare offered tery little rrshtanre 
Fear deprived the French captains of their senses Had Cochrane Seen sup- 
ported, ho would have taken CTery one of the ships (I) "‘Impressed with 
these ideas, the French Emperor brought the officers of his lost vessels 1* 
trial j and Lafont, tho captain of tlie Calcutta, was condemned and executed, 
and two others were sentenced to Imprisonment (2) 
o»«< Ford Cochrane was, after the death of Nelson, the greatest tvtnl 
o^Zt* commander of that age of glory Equal to his great predecessor ta 
personal gallantry, enthailasUc ardour, and devotion to his country, he «* 
Lrhaps hU juperior In original gcnlns, Inventive power, and IncxhanstlUe 
mources The skill and Indefatigable perse reran re with which, during Ike 
RpnnHh war, when in commiml only of Ids own frigate, he alarmed ami dis- 
tracted the whple coast from Toulon to Barcelona, has never been surpassed 
with the crew of a frigate, which did not exceed three hundred and fifty men, 
he kept ten thousand of tire enemy constantly occupied It was Ids mtdar 
tunc to arrive at manhood and high command only towards the dose of tb* 
war when the enemy s fleet* had disappeared from the ocean, and the glorloa 
opportunities of Us earlier years had passed away : more truly than YJexao- 
der the Great, Ik* might hare wept that there no longer remain ed a world U 
conquer His coolness In danger was almost unparalleled even in the rngtbb 
nary, and In the days of Nelson and Colllngw ood (3) hi* men ncrrrthdc<s 
had such confidence In Ids judgment and resources, that they w ould hate fol- 
lowed whercTcr he led, eren to the cannon a mouth Unhappily for h!nr*tf 
*nd Ids country, he engaged with little discretion when ashore In party 
lltlcs? ho stood forth as a prominent opponent of CoTemment on various 
- ration*, on which I kj unnece ssa r i ly put hlmsdf forward In contort 
which ho had no concern \ while his strong Inrentlrc turn led him, 
unemployed, to connect hlmsdf witli some transactions w lih w Iddi hlsberrie 
qualities had no affinity In consequence of these unliapny lndl><TeUnns at« 
connexions, he was, towards the dose of the war, l>rougtit to trial IWore 
court of King** Bench, for a hoax practised for Jobbing purposes on the M - v * 
Exchange, and, under the direction of Lord EHenborougli, cons Icted aoJ k®* 
fenced to Imprisonment and an Ignominious pnnhhment, tlte wont part <d 
wldch the better fcdtng or Government led them to remit The mall viS 
that the hero erf Basque Boads was dismissed the nary, bereft of Ids Lotwort, 
and driven Into the service of the 'wrath \ merlon republics, wlwre I he* 
plolt* of the most extraonlinanr ami ronuntie character powerful!) et^ 
lrntcd to destroy the last rdlcs of the Spanldi empire in that quarter aoJ 
tablhli the doubtful ascendency of democratic fervour Bat In a free eo°® 
no deed of Injnstke whether popular or ministerial, can 
* noble character With the char. -« of lime thepower whkb haJorT^ 
England** greatest existing nasal hero passed away another gnjcrauoo 

•4 O* rn«d u vU Mt Mu[ 
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ceeded, to winch his exploits w ere an object of admiration, Ins weaknesses of 
forgiveness, his w rongs of commiseration ; one of the most desen edly popu- 
lar acts of the new ministry, which succeeded to the helm after the overthrow 
of the Tory administration, w r as to restore him to the rank and the honours of 
winch he had been deprived; and there remains now, to the histonan, only 
the grateful duty of lending Ins humble efforts to aid in rescuing from unme- 
rited obloquy the victim of aristocratic, as he has frequently done those of 
popular injustice (1). 

Capture or The defeat and blockade of the French squadron m Basque Roads, 
ond'sl 1 ?" 6 was shortly felt in the capture of the French West India islands, to 
relieve winch was the obj'ect of its ill-fated sortie from Brest har- 
w«t indies pour A Bntish expedition sailed from Jamaica, and appeared off 
Martinique in the end of January. The landing was effected without any re- 
Feb i sistance, and the enemy, having been defeated m a general action 
some days after, they were shut up m Fort Bourbon, the principal strohg- 
Fci) is hold m the island, winch shortly after surrendered, with three 
Jn 'y j thousand men, at discretion This was followed, some months 
afterwards, by a successful descent on the colony and fortress of St -Domingo, 
which, with two battalions of infantry, were taken by General Carmichael 
Cayenne w r as also reduced , so that, as Cuba and the other Spanish settle- 
ments in those latitudes were now allied colonies, the French flag was entire- 
ly excluded from the West Indies (2). 

we or the The Isle of France m the Indian ocean, was, at the^ame time, 
ihcEM ? t0 stnctl y blockaded, and, it was foreseen, must erelong capitulate, 
Sept, or the Isle of Bourbon surrendered op the 21st September , the French 

settlement on the Senegal river, on the w r estem coast of Africa, had fallen in- 
to the hands of the English , and p/eparations were making on a great scale 
for an attack on Batavia, and the important island of Java in the Indian archi- 
pelago Thus, m every direction, the last distant settlements of Napoldon were 
falling mto the hands of the British, and, at the time when the triumphant 
conclusion of the Austrian war seemed to give him the undisputed command 
of continental Europe, the maritime superiority of England was producing 
its natural results, m the successive acquisition of the wliole colonies of the 
globe (5) 

swen" of Important success also attended the British arms, both by sea and 
win" land, in the Mediterranean A powerful naval expedition was dis- 
oct 3 patched m autumn, by Lord Colhngwood, with sixteen hundred 
land troops on board, who, after a slight resistance, made themselves masters 
of the seven islands of Zante, Cephaloma, Corfu, etc , which w r ere permanent- 
ly placed under the protection and sway of Great Britain The importance of 
this acquisition w r as not at that period perceived , but, by giving Great Britain 
a permanent fooling m the neighbourhood of Greece, and the command of 
Corfu, the finest harbour and strongest fortress m the Adriatic, it powerfully 


^1) Lord Cochrane was tned for alleged accession 
lo the Stock Exchange hoax, before a most able 
and powerful judge, Lord Ellcnborougb, and being 
convicted, sentenced to imprisonment and tbe pil- 
lory There can bo no doubt that tbe evidence 
lending to connect bira svilh the facts charged was 
of a very strong kind, andthejudge was constrained 
lo exhibit tho case m an unfavonrablc light against 
the neensed to the jury 1 cl the au’lior, lifter hear- 
ing Lord Cochrane deliver his defence in the Uou'e 
or Commons, on July 7, 1811, has never entertained 
a doubt of his innocence, and, men if llio facts 
charged had been distinctly brought home to him, 


it was surely a most unwarrantable stretch to sen 
tence to the degrading punishment of the pillory so 
heroic a character, especially for a proceeding in- 
volving no moral tnrpitndc, and rarely, if ever, be- 
fore or since made the ohjerl of punishment This 
part of the sentence was immediately and mnst-pro- 
perlj rrmittcd by Government, bnt the result of 
the trial bong beavilj on tbe hero of Basque Boads, 
in this country, for twenty years afterwards , 

(2) Ann Reg 22S and 101 App-to Lbrtm 

(3) A D n Rig 1809, 228, and 129, 101 App lo 
Cbron Join it 290 
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contributed in tlie end to coonterbahoce tbe influence of llic cabinet of Sl 
P etersburg in that quarter, and may be regarded as the first step, in a series 
of events, linked together by a chain of necessary though un pc recited con- 
nexion,— tbe Greek Revolution— the battle of Navorioo— the prostration of 
Turkey— the establishment of a Christian government In Greet*— the sub- 
jugation of Persia — and rapid extension of Russian Infiaencc in Khorawao, 
■which are destined, to all human appearance, in ihdr ultimate consequences 
to roll back to the East the tide of drlliied conquest— array the po» ers of the 
^Vcst in fearful collision in central Asia — and prepare, in the hostile efforts of 
Furopean ambition, that general restoration of tbe regions of the sun, which, 
for mysterious purposes. Providence has hitherto prevented from talfij 
place by the desolating sway of Mahometan power (1) 
jr.rtu. i n conformity with the earnest desire expressed by the Anstrin 
55??*" government, that a diversion of considerable magnitude should be 
am attempted on the coast erf Italy, an expedition was prepared in the 
Sicilian harbours in the course of this summer, to menace the coast 
of Naples A> usual, however, the British government were so tardv In lbdr 
operations, that not only was ample lime given to tbo enemy to prepare hr 
Ids defence at the menaced points, bat it ifts utterly Impossible that the ar 
maraent could have any beneficial effect cm iho vital lino of operations in tbs 
valley of the Danube. The fleet, having no less than fifteen thousand troops, 
half British and half Sicilian, on board, did not set sail from Palermo ClU tbe 
beginning of Juno* that Is to say more than a month after the Archduke Joh* 
had retired from Italy, and the theatre of contest between him and f agios 
Boa aha rails had been transferred to the Hungarian plains flat first met with 
considerable sueccas Tbe bland of Ischia, which forms so conspicuous » 
obleet In the bay of Naples, was assaulted and carried by the British troops 
Jp jV Prodda was next taken, close to tbe shore, with a flotilla of forty 
gun-boats, fifteen hundred prisoners, and a hundred pieces of cannon* whifc 
a detachment of the English forces, landing on tho straits of Messina, t«*k 
possession of tbe castle of Scylla and the chain of fortified posts opposite w 
Sicily These advantage* had at first the effect of spreading a great «Uta 
along tbo Neapolitan coast, and occasioning the recall ofa considerable body 
of men whom Mural bad detached to the support of lire Viceroy * bu» ^ 
led to no other or more durable result Tills powerful British fore*, nearly 
large as that which gained the battle of \ Imiero, ami which, if landed *»« 
skilfully brought into action, would probably liave overthrown the wb<de ,r * 
my of Naples, was shortly after withdrawn by the infractions ®f 
meat, wlm Intended ibis only as a diversion, wltliout attempting any 
furtlmr: and the fortified posts at <*ylla after bring several times HI*"* 
retaken, were nl length abandoned to tbe enemy, This expedition, 
tardy appearance and inconsiderable exploits, couU hardly bs 

coolrihutcd much lo aid tlie common cause* but from the alarm wp 
diffused through the Italian peninsula, It had a powerful effect in acre 
lug the ecclesiastical revolution, which has already been 
regarded M the Immediate cause of tlie arTest of the Pope, whkh In 

lool place Inanloran in Ibe hay of Genoa \ detach ^ (/ 
SET "Toulon Oc« luteins put t» .Id.. -I~ .»«>* 

EV- the Frtttcl. troop. In tbe baj ofltout, .Wdi ««* «’ 0,1 M 
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Spaniards from the dirccl communication w itli tlicir own conntiy, they wore 
immediately chased by Lord Colli ligvvooil, who blockaded thaipoit, and aflci 
aliaid pursuit, the ships of war were forced to separate fiom the comoy, 
and three ships of the line and one frigate driven ashore, wlieic they were 
burned by the cncmv , to prev cut them from falling into the hands of the Bri- 
tish. Meanwhile, the transports, under eonvov of a frigate and some smaller 
armed ships, in all clc\en \csscls, having taken refuge in the bay of Rosas, 
under protection of the powerful castle and batteries there, deemed them- 
selves beyond the reach of attack In that situation, however, they were as- 
sailed by a detachment of the British licet, undci the orders of Captain Hal- 
low ell, who at once formed the daring resolution of culling out the whole, 
with the boats of the ships under his command. The airangcmcnts for this 
purpose, made with the judgment and foresight which might ha\c been c\- 
pcctcd from that, distinguished hero of the Nile, were earned into effect by 
Lieutenant Tailour with a spirit and resolution above all piaisc In sight of 
the fleet, the boats stretched out, the crews being at the highest point of 
animation, filling the air with their cheers, and rapidly advancing under a 
very heavy fire from the armed ships and batteries, carried the whole vessels 
in the most gallanL style, and either burned or brought away them all (d). 

Brilliant as these naval operations were, they had no decisive elfcct on the 
issue of the war The maritime contest w as decided at Trafalgar the domin- 
ion of the seas had finally passed to the British flag It was at land that the 
real struggle now lay it was for the deliverance of other nations that Eng- 
land n ow fought; it was on the soldiers of 'Wellington that tho eyes of the 
world were turned 

arraign After the retreat of the English to Corunna, and the fall of Math id, 

nnd'forcfj a ^ air s in the Peninsula appeared vvcllmgh desperate In Portugal 

trio^aT ^erc was merely a corps of eight thousand British soldiers, chiefly 

tills p°rimi in and around Lisbon, upon whom any reliance could be placed, 
for though about six thousand men, under Silvicra, lay in the northern pro- 
vinces, and the Lusitaman legion, of half that amount, on the norih-castein 
frontier, yet the composition of the forces of which these detachments consist- 
ed, was not such as to inspire any confidence as to their ability to contend with 
regular soldiers, or defend the country in the event of a fresh mv asion Their 
small numerical amount compelled Cradock^n the first instance, to concen- 
trate Ins forces, which he did at Passa d’Arcos, close to the mouth of the 
Tagus, where he might be in a situation to embark with safely, if a serious 
invasion should be attempted These dispositions, how ev er, naturally spread 
the belief that the English were going to abandon the country, as they had 
done Galicia, and tumults broke out m various quarters, arising from the 
dread of this anticipated desertion Towards the end of February, how'ever, 
the arrival of six thousand men from England, under Sherbrooke and Mac- 
kenzie, having augmented Cradock’s force to fourteen thousand, be was 
enabled to take a position in advance, covering the capital, at' Saccavino, 
which soon, by reviving confidence, had the effect of removing tho public 
discontents (2). 

And in Affairs m Spam were still moi e unpromising The army of Blake, 

Spain Tvhich had suffered so severely at Espinosa and Reynosa, had 
dw-indled ihto eight or nine thousand ragged and half-starved Hoops, with- 
out either stores or artillery, who wulh difficulty maintained themselves m the 


(l) Lord Colli ngwood’s Tesp , Nov l, 1809 
Captain nallowell, Nov, 1 Aim Reg 1800. 511, 
510 App to Chron • 


(2) Nap. ii 142, 159. Lend. i. 294 , 295. 
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Galfdin mountain* (bo remains of ibo soldfers of Aragon, about tventj 
thousand strong, had thrown themselves Into Saragossa, wharf they m 
preparing to undergo a fre*h siege; Castano* tnhi, who bad com cup from An- 
dalusia, joined to wrao which had escaped from Somo-Siem and Madrid, la 
all, twenty fire thousand strong, were In La Mancha, and bad Ibdr head- 
quarter* at Toledo; while ten or twelve thousand disorganized levies at Ba- 
dajox, formed a sort of guard for the Central Junta, who bad established them, 
selva In that dtj after the fall of Madrid As to tbe new levies In Andahah, 
Granada, and Valencia, they were, as yet, too ill disciplined and remote 
from tbe scene of action to be capable of affording any efficient support la 
regular troops In the earlier periods of tho campaign and though, in Catalonia, 
there wore at least lift y thousand bra re men in possession of Gerona, ffosas, 
Taragona, Tortasa, Lcrlda, and a strong central range of mountains, yet they 
were fully occupied with the Invader* in their own bound*, and without 
either seeking succour from, or being aWe to afford lucre a r to the neifh' 
bearing provinces, resolutely maintained on their own bill* an Independent 
hostility In all scarcely a hundred and twenty thousand men, scattered round 
the whole circumference of the Peninsula, without either any means of cult 
Ing with each other, any central authority to which they all yielded obedience, 
«*, t*<> or common object to which they could simultaneously bo applied 
At Madrid, Joseph rdgned vrith the apparent consent of the nation ; registers 
having been opened for tho Inscription of the names of those who were favour- 
able to his government, no le*s than twenty -eight thousand heads of families 
Jn a fdw days enrolled themselves j and deputations from tho municipal 
council, the council of tlm Indies, and all the Incorporations waited upon 
him at Valladolid to entreat that lie would return to tbe capital and re-assuroe 
the royal functions, with width heat length compiled (!} 

IrZXSL l * 10 hand, the forces of Napoleon were much more for- 
^ mldable, both from the position w hlcb they occupied, and the nunr 
if** her and quality of the troops of whkh they were composed Instead 

cf being spread out, like tbe English and Spanish hosts, round an Immense 
circumference, without any means of communicating with or supporting 
each other, they were massed together In the central parts of tho kingdom, 
and possessed the Inestimable advantage of an Interior and comparathelf 
short line of communication Tbetotal French forre In the Peninsula amount 
evew alter the Imperial piavii had departed lor Verma’&y , to two Loaded 
and eighty thousand Infantry, and forty thousand cavalry, of whom t»* 
hundred and forty thonsand were present In ihe field with the eagles. Fffiy 
thousand of this Immense force protected the great line of communlcalloo 
with l ranee, width was strengthened by three fortresses, and slxty-fo®* 
fortified pest* of correspondence; and the corps were so distributed thallbcj 
could all support each other In ease of need or combine In any eommon of** 
ration The northern provinces were parcelled out Into military govern mraUi 
the chiefs of which corresponded with each other Ire mesas of movrtbp 
columns repressed any attempt at insurrection, and levied mDiury contri 
Lotion* ou the Inhalrftants, to the amount not only of all the want! of their 
respective corps, hut In some cases of Immense fortune* fothmvirr* Van/ 
the w hole eliarges of this enormous force w ere at thee Jpeose of theccopwrea 
province* ^ult, with twenty three thousand effective men, Uy at Conxrni. 
w bite \ey w ith fourteen (bon rand, oceopfeJ Asturias and I be nortlrro re***! 
Ijnnestml Monrey, with twocoTp*, about fort y-eiphl thousand stieoj 
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charged with the siege of Saragossa ; Victor was m Estremadura wnlli twenty- 
five thousand , Mortier, with as many, m the valley of the Tagus ; and Sebas- 
tiani, who had succeeded to the command of Lefebvre’s corps, observed the 
enemy’s forces m La Mancha; St -Cyr, with forty thousand, lay m Catalonia; 
and Joseph, with twelve thousand guards, was at Madrid (1). 
thlVenui- The spirits of the Spaniards, which had been sunk to an extraor- 
aula of tho dmary degree by the disasters of the preceding campaign, the 
trfaty, and capture of their capital, and retreat of the English troops from 
^TendPor^ 0 Galicia, were first revived by the intelligence of the treaty so oppor- 
tunely and generously concluded by Great Britain, at the moment 
Spain 0 f their greatest depression, by which she engaged never to con- 
clude a separate peace with Napoldon, and by the resolution expressed in 
Parliament by the ministers, notwithstanding the gloomy forebodings of the 
Opposition, never to abandon the cause of Spanish independence These 
cheering announcements were speedily followed by deeds which clearly 
evinced an unabated resolution to maintain the contest Measures were set 
on foot in Portugal, evidently calculated for a protracted struggle General 
March a Beresford had been appointed by the Regency field-marshal in the 
Portuguese service, and intrusted with the arduous duty of training and 
directing the new levies in that kingdom twenty thousand of these troops 
were taken into British pay, placed under the direction of British officers, 
and admitted to all the benefits of British upright administration • the Re- 
gency revived and enforced the ancient law of the monarchy, by which, in 
periods of peril, the whole male population capable of bearing arms w r ere 
called out m defence of their country numerous transports, filled with stores 
and muniments of war, daily arrived at Lisbon, which became a vast depfit 
for the military operations of the kingdom, and, finally, the landing of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, with powerful reinforcements from England, was regarded 
at once as a pledge of sincerity in the cause, and the harbinger of yet higher 
glones than lie had yet acquired Reanimated by these vigorous steps on the 
part of their ally, not less than the breaking out of the Austrian war, and 
withdrawing of the Imperial guard from the Peninsula, the Central Junta, 
winch was now established at Seville, issued an animated proclamation 
to their countrymen, m which, after recounting the propitious circum- 
stances which were now appearing in their favour, they strongly recom- 
mended the general adoption of the guerilla system of warfare, and renew ed- 
their protestation never to make peace while a single Frenchman polluted the 
Spanish terntory (2) 

Projmra Saragossa was the first place of note w hich w r as threatened by the 
French arms The vicinity of that place to the frontier of the cm- 
Saragossa p lrCj jjg commanding situation on the banks of the Ebro, the valour 
of its inhabitants, and the renowm which they had acquired by the successlul 
issue of the last siege, all conspired to render its early reduction a matter of 
the highest interest to the Emperor After the disastrous issue of the battle 
of Tudela, Palafox, with about fifteen thousand regular troops, had thrown 
himself into that city , but their number w r as soon augmented to thirty thou- 
sand, by the stragglers who had taken refuge there after that rout, to whom 
were soon joined fifteen thousand armed but undisciplined peasants, monks, 
and mechanics The enthusiasm of this motley cnnvd was inconceivable, it 
recalled, m the nineteenth century, the da^s of Kumantia and Sagunlum. 

(l) IiLlnjns, i 37, 38 Imp Must RolU, Kop n. (2) See proclamation m Bclmas, i App, No. 2! 
\pp.lSos. |,2 App Lond 1.294, 295. ’ 142,159 
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Tho dftjcrtJ of the town were animated by the spirit of democratic freedom; 
tlH5 peasant! of tho country by that of deroat enthusiasm \ the monks by 
religious devotion (be soldiers by former glory — all by patriotic fa-roar 
By a lingular combination of dim instances, bat ■which frequently oetumd 
during the Spanish war, the three great principle* which agitate mankind— 
the spirit of religion, the femur of equality, the glow of patriotism— wwe 
all called Into action at the same lime, and brought to conspire to itlmufate 
one common resistance ; and thence the obstinate defence of Saragossa a«d 
its deathless farao (i ) 

{^2TkK* defences °1 the place had been considerably strengthened 
since the former siege. The weak or rained parts of the wall had 
ikMu been repaired, additional parapets erected In the most exposed 
^ sitoatlons, theanburbs Included Jd newforijfleslloni, harriersand 
trenches drawn across the principal streets, and the houses loopholedj so 
that, even if the rampart were surmounted, a formidable resistance might 
be anticipated in the Interior of the town General Doyle, of the English kt 
rice, had, ever since the termination of tho first siege, been indcialigaWtiln 
Ms efforts to strengthen the place a large qaantlty of English muskets were 
distributed among the Inhabitants ammunition, stores, and prorWom, 
were prorided in abundance j tho solid construction of the storehouses di- 
minished to a considerable degree the chance* of a successful bombardment! 
and one hundred and eighty gons distributed on the ramparts give token of 
1 much more serious resistance than on tho tot memorable occasion. Such 
was the confidence of the Aragonese In the strength of the ramparts of Sara- 
gossa, the unconquerable spirit of its garrison, and Ibc all powerful pretee 
tion of our Lady of tho Pillar, that, on the approach of the trench troops ts 
invest the town, the peasants from all quarters flocked into it, burning with 
ardour, and undaunted In resolution, so as to swell Iti defenders to fifty 
thousand men, but bringing w Ith them, as Into Athens when besieged by the 
Lacedemonians, the seeds of a contagious malady, which among Its now 
crowded dwellings spread with alarming rapidity, and In the end proved 
more fatal even than the sword of tho enemy (2) 

H'JZ u ZI I^foi exercised an absolute authority over the dly, and inch 
Kiw*r was the patriotic ardour of the Inhabitants, that all bis order* for 
tho pnblle defence were obeyed without a moment t hesitation, even tbongh 
Involving the sacrifice of the most valuable property T or dearest attachments 
of the people If a house in the neighbourhood wai required to be demo- 
lished to make way for tho fire of the ramparU, lunJly was tlie order ghre 
than the proprietor himself levelled it with the ground The sliady grorw, 
the delirious gardens In which tbc citizens so much delighted fell More the 
axe : in a few day* the accumulated wealth of centuries disappeared In M* 
environs of the town before the breath of patriotism Palafux s provident «« 
extended to every department hb spirit animated every rank r bn! sorb*** 
the ardour of the people that their voluntary suppile* anticipated e * n ^/T' 
nutrition and amply provided for the multitude now teernnaUted wi o 

Mie walls terror was summoned to the aid of loyalty, ami the fearful enxtrrrv 

of popular power, the scaffold and the gallows, *ere erected on u>e 
square where some unhappy wretches, inspected ofa leaning to the enemy 
were Indignantly executed P) 

{i) uu its. r*» ci ** t»» n. t>< sii p s.w.u.iam unto rf ** 
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Implicit credence, that the Emperor had been defeated, aereral of the mir 
ihaU killed, and that Don Francisco Fairfax, brother to the commindrr-ln 
chief, was approaching with a powerful annj-to Valve the liege In troth, 
Don Fhllippc Fcrena, a guerilla leader, had succeeded in drawing together 
all thousand peasants, with whom ho kept the fleld In Aragon, and disquieted 
the rear of tho French annyj and, although neither the nomben nor etna 
position of this force was such u to give them any serious alarm, the know 
ledge of lU oihtcneo had a lurp rising elTeet in aapporllng tho effort* of the 
besieged, who now stood much in need of inch encouragement, from the 
crowded condition of the population shutnp'wiihln the narrow circle of the 
old walls, and the fearful ranges whkh contagions maladies were making 
among an Indigent and suffering multitude, driven into crowded cellars la 
arold the terrible and Incessant Are of the enemy * bombs and eannonshot (i ). 
*t Hatters were In this stale when Marshal Lannes arrived, en~ 
trusted by tapoKon, who was dissatisDed with the progress 
Srr made, with the general direction of the siege, and the eom- 
mand of both the corps employed in its prosecution. The In* 
Auenee of his master-mind speedily appeared In the increased 
energy of tho attacks, and more thorough co-operation of the troops en- 
gaged In the undertaking Screral nocturnal sorties attempted by tbe^pa- 
nUnls to retard their progress towards the convent of Bant a Engrada, whkh 
itself formed a promioent part of the wall towards tho rlrer, having failed 
to flop the besiegen, an assault on that quarter was ordered by Marshal 
t, Lannes on the .27th at noon. Two practicable breaches had been 
made in that quarter i and a third nearer tho centre of the town In iho roe 
rent of Santa Lugracia. The toiling of the great bell of the now tower warned 
the Saragossans of the approach of the enemy, and all instantly hastened t* 
tho post of danger Hardly had they arrired when the- assaulting columns 
appeared at the breaches, vast crowds of daring men issued from the treo- 
%encs, and with loodshonu roshrd on to the attack Such was the vigour of 
the, assault, that, after a bard struggle, the French, though twice repulwd, 

•t length >u (reeded in making themselves mailers of \he convent of bt -Jo- 
T sephj while, In the centre thealtaeUng column on Santa ingrada afire 
reaching the summit of the brtaeh, was hurled I trad long to Its foot by * gab 
lant effort of the Bpanbh soldiers Reluming again, however, with redoe 
iiW rigour t<j {be eiirge, ffory act tfwJy pen rtrtied In bnt m&de ihearfrlt-f* 
master* of the adjoining convent where in iplteof the efforts of llic be* 
ilegcd to dispossess them, they pednulned ihemselves till evening Ml nM>* 
the tooln rang incessantly to call tliedtlrens to the scene of dinger (i' a*J 
devoted crowds rushed with indomitable courage lo the very mouth of tfc* 
enemy a guns j but though they fonght from every house and window with 
the moil desperate vaoluUon they eonld not drive the assailants from d* 


posts they lad won 

(Mw. The walls of ^ragossa had now gone to Urn ground and an or 

dinarr garrison having lost its military defences, woaUntretla’^ 
*.r t*,** thought of prolonging the rontevt. Fat the wloar of the |ol**t* 

w " land remained •ndfromlhemlnsofallrnrulaledoracltmwfnf-w 

modes of defence, emerged the redoubtable warfare of the |<ople On * 
very best day tlur commander of thrir enrinrerssan UenW a torn ol nytfJ 
professional skill and resolution fell on tlic lattety ef Talaf s Tl»eugn m* 
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the wounded, the sick, had feudally thinned their ranks and that depression 
TTM rapidly spreading amongst them, which Is to often the forerunner of the 
greatcit caJLamJlies u Scarce a fourth of the town,” sold they, “ Is woo, tad 
we are already exhausted We mrm wait for reinforcements, or we shall ill 
perish among these ruins, Which win become our own tombs, before wean 
force the last of theso fanatics from the last of their dens (I) ” 

*• But, while depression was thoi paralysing the arm of the besfogm, 
£Sr?" Ihe miseries of the besieged were Incomparably greater The f*- 
ccasant shower of bombs and cannon-balls which fell upon the 
w« Ur *" town, had for a month past obliged the whole Inhabitants, tat 
actually combating, to Uke ref a go In the cellars and the clow confinement 
-of so vast « multitude In these narrow and gloomy abodes, joined to the 
failnre of provisions, and mental dqirceion springing from the unb&aoded 
calamities with which they were farroanded, induced a terrible forer nblrfa 
was now making the most dreadful ravages Wliat between the deraslsllora 
of the epidemic, and fhorword of the enemy, sc real thousands, In the middle 
of February, were dying every day room conld not be found In the chamb 
houses for such a multitude erf bodies nnd the living and dead were shot 
up together In these subterraneous abodes, while tho roar of artillery, the 
explosion of mines, tho crash of falling houses the flames of conflagration, 
and the alternate shouts and cries of the combatants, shook tho dty night 
and day without Intermission above tbclr heads Hsppy those who expired 
amidst this scene of unalterable woe I yet even they bequeathed with tbclr 
kst breath (o the sarrlvon tire most solemn Injunctions to continue to the 
last this unparalleled struggle; and from drew dens of tho living and the dead 
issued daily crowds of warriors, extenuated, Indeed, and livid, hut wb* 
maintained with unconquerable resolution a desperate resistance flat human 
nature, even In Its most exalted mood, cannot go beyond a certain point 
Saragossa was about to fall bat the w as to Jearc a name Immortal, We 
ISunwnila or Sagnn turn, Jo the annals of mankind (2) 
aw* *hr* Marshal Lannes, unshaken by the murmurs of his troops, was 1> 
^4 driatlgnble in Lis endeavours to prosecute the siege to a suceesrfal 
Issue He pointed out to them, with justice, that the losses of th* 
berieged greatly exceeded their own, and that, even If the fletre- 
»*• ». ness of their defence sltonld continue unabated, their destnicd'X’ 
mail speedily ensue from ibe united range* of famine and prstlleuce Were* 
wldle, Intelligence arrived of the evacuation of Galicia by the FcgIKh, *»<* 
Tirioui successes In other parts of Spain; and these tdriecs haring some* hsl 
elevated their spirits, a general insult took plate on ilte 18th on both htnlt 
oflbeCbro The dhidon Hsian hurst with irred<tlhle Tklcnce Into the safer* 
on the left hank, which the Spaniards had hitherto held and pmMn*eot> 
the con rent of St -Ltztti, which stood on the waters edge, after * 
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reUjnlng their rwords, hones, and haggage, and the soldier* thdr kni pucks, 
that private property tod public worship should be respected, and the armed 
i>eaMnl3 dismissed Situated is the besieged were, these terms could not be 
regarded but as eminently faTtmribJe, and an enduring monument of their 
heroic constancy; but such was iLe spirit which still animated the pedple, 
that they murtnnred loudly at any capitulation, and it was with difficulty 
that the ruling junta presented an Insurrection during the night, for the 
purpose of continuing the contest till the last extremity (1) 

J On the following day at noon, twelve thousand men, for the most 
JSST" P" 1 P* le » emieitlt,d » 013 d Hrid In hne, marched out, and haring 
rrm'-mr±. inrre mitred their arms, which they hid hardly strength left to 
hold, to their courageous enemies, were sent Into the besiegm* 
comp, where they reed red the rations of which they itood so much In wed. 
The French troops then marched into the town and never had iceh a spec- 
tacle before been exhibited In modern times Six thousand dead bodies itffl 
lay nnburied In the streets, among tho fragments of hall dings, or around tba 
ehurehes, half (he houses were In ruins; infants were striving in rain togri 
nutriment from their dying mothers from the vaults add subterraneous 
rooms a few squalid persons of both sexes, liko ghosts, wore Issuing, dram teg 
the corpses, hardly distinguishable sure by their stillness from the person! 
who bore them the pestilence spread almost yislbly from those living char 
nel booses, alike on friend and foe around Fifty four thousand hnmin 
beings hnd perished durlDg llio siege, of whom only six thousand were killed 
by the aword or fire of the enemy; the amful plague had carried off the rest 
Sixteen thousand sick, for the most part in a dying state encumbered the 
town when hostilities ceased, and filled every quarter with woe Tho French 
had three thousand killed and twelve thousand wounded during the 
struggle (S) Fifty day* ofopen trenche* had been borne by a town defended 
by nothing bnl a single wall half that lime th B contest had continued with 
more than forty thousand besiegen after that feeble defence had fallen, and 
the town, in a military sense, was taken Thirty-three thousand cannon 
shot, and sixteen thousand bombs, bad been thrown Into the place yri at 
the dose of tbc siege the assailants were only masters of a fourth of the towij 
thirteen convents and churches had been taken, but forty remained to be 
forced It was domestic pestilence, not foreign arms, wbleb subdued Sira* 
goss*. .Modern Europe has not so memorable a jp-ye Jo mount; and to the 
end of the world, even after Spain and France Karesonk before tho wares »f 
time and all tbe glories of modern Europe have patsed away, It will stand 
forth, In undetaylng lustre, a mo no men t of heroic devotion, which wlB 
thrill the hearts of tbe brave and the generous throughout every succeed^? 

«s»p) 

Tho lustre which the French arms Justly acq aired by the energy 
and perseverance which they bad dbpUyed during this merowiW f 
STTJ siege, was much tarnbhed by the cruel or rapacious conduct of the 
2^”*" chiefs by whom it bad been cone! a dnl Don Das 1 ho HopHoro, the 
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the preceding campaign, when Dabesme, at already noticed, had * IlMrawn 
to Barcelona after the failure before Gerona, there remained to the French ii 
thit province only that Important fortress, garrisoned by eight tbotmod, 
and the citadel of Flguem, by four thousand men (1) iSipohfon, however, 
bad no Intention of allowing the eiitern gate of Spain to alip from his gTtsp, 
and erren while the drat siege of Gerona waj itill going forward, be w« col- 
lecting a fresh corps at Perpignan to rciiere those who wet 1 © »hnt np In Car 
celono, and cnnGdcd the direction of it to llanbal St.-Cyr That accomplished 4 
officer took the command in the end of October hapolekm s parting worth t» 
him were brief but characteristic. u Preserve Barcelona for me; if it H last, , 
Ieonnot retake it with eighty thousand men ” St -Cyr crossed thefronUereo 
s»r v, the Dth hovttnber, and advanced towards Hosts, the siege of which 
he immediately commenced His force* consisted at Orst of thirty tbotmnd, 
though they were some months afterwards augmented to forty-eight there* 
sand mem; but they were a motley group of Italians, Germans, and S»io, 
upon some of whom little reliance coold be placed, and the marshal felt 
great discouragement ot entering with inch a force a monntainoos province, 
where eighty thousand men were said to be In arms Dot hb forebodings 
were la a groat degree groundless the patriot force In tbo province wis by 
no means in the brilliant condition which tbo Spanish Journals represented. 
To the first burst of patriotic exertion, had succeeded the ostial depleting 
reaction when the efTort h over, -and the necessity for sustained sacrifice* and 
organized armies b felt great port of the peasant* had relumed to thrir 
homes ; the local Juntas were disunited and had, In a considerable degree, 
fallen Into Incapable hands a large part of tbe prodigal supplies of England 
liad been embcixled or misapplied by (be cupidity of the Spanish agents (21, 
to whom they had been consigned j while tho English co-operation from *3- 
dlv, which wa» anxiously looked for, had been intercepted, by demonstra- 
tions of Jlurafagalnst Sicily, which had the effect of retaining Sir John Stairt 
and ten thousand British troops In that bland 
wr Itosas, howerer, was too strong a place to fall withoot a vigwroot 
• rcsbtance, and it was supported by means of defence which rarely 
fell to the lot of the Spanish besieged cities The Excellent of seventy to* 


guns, with two bomb ves*cb lay in the bay within cannon-shot erf ibclo*o 
1-onl Cochrane came op In his frigate the Imperiense, In the middle of lb* 
siege*, vv<. the feKti&afttabVy thflnfh. <i.Ul , were rebuke vwi re< 7 *ctAfeO: Tk* 
citadel and the fort of Trinidad, a mile and a quarter distant were It* 
strongest points, though they were both commanded by the moanlalos ridel 
above the town, and the garrison corn! ted of nearly three thousand tnee- 
i The town which was hardly fortified was soon takcnl but the « 
tadel and tort Trinidad made a stent resistance* liras y guns were at lep-w 
brought op close to the walls of tire latter, and a Urge breach m*h* 1° **’ f 
ramparts upon which the Spanish goTrvnor deebred the post no longer lee- 
i* able hut lainl Cochrane wire liad jast arrived, and t * r 
dent spirit such scenes of danger were sn actual enjoyment, loifrmMtrif 
threw hiimclf into it and, by hb courage and resources prolonged! 
which otherwise would bare been altogether desperate Two ««aolli * 
cs* a repulsed by this lolre pld officer and Ids undaunted seamen » 
scry great sbophter but meanwhlh, a practicable breach w a‘ ttttti «« 
the citadel j and a sally, attempted on tlienE-ht ofllielkl bating id™ '* 
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the preceding campaign, ■when Dohcsmo, as already noticed, had withdrawn 
to Barcelona after the failure before Gerona, there remained to the French it 
that province only that important fortress, garrisoned by eight thousand, 
and the diadd of Fignerw, by four thousand men (1) Napohfoa, however, 
had no Intention of allowing the eastern gate of Spain to slip from his pup, 
and even while the first siege of Gerona was still going forward, he was col- 
lecting a fresh corps at Perpignan to relieve those who wefe shot up In Bn 
cclona, and confided the direction of It to Marshal Su-Cjt That aecotnpiUW 
officer took the command in the end of October Napoleon’s parting worth n 
film were brief hot characteristic. “ Prescrre Barcelona for me fflt h lost, 
I cannot retake it with eighty thousand men ” Sh-Cyr crossed the frootitT oe 
"•r ». w. the Oth November, and adraneed towards Rous, tho siege of which 
he immediately commenced His forces consisted at flrst of thirty thonwod, 
though they were some months afterwards augmented to forty-dgbi thou- 
sand men but they were a motley group of Italians, Germans, and Swfes, 
upon some of whom little reliance conld.be placed, and the marshal fch 
great discouragement at entering with such a force a mountainous proriwr, 
where eighty thousand men were said to be In arms. But his foreboding 
were in a great degree groundless tho patriot force In ibe province was by 
no means In the brilliant condition which the Spanish journals represented. 
To the first burst of patriotic exertion, had succeeded the usoal depre^hig 
rMetlon when the effort Is orer,-und the necessity forsnstalned sacrifices tod 
organized armies li felt : groat part of the peasants Irad returned to the* 
homes j the local Juntas were disunited, and had, in a considerable degree 
fallen into lucapable hands a large part of the prodigal supplies of England 
Jtad been embetrled or mJsoppbed by llio cnpldJly of the SpaDidi agents ( 2 V 
to whom they had been consigned 5 while the Lnglbh co-operation from SP 
dly, which was anxiously looked for, bad been intercepted, by demomba- 
tloitt of Mnraf against Sicily, wblch bad the effect of retaining Sir John Stout 
and ten thousand British troops In that bland 
t ^ r Rosa*, howerer, was too strong a place to Call without a rigortws 
- resistance, and it was supported by means of defence w bleb rarri 
fell to the lot of the Spanish besieged dtles The Excellent, of serent} 
guns, with two bomb ye»el*, lay in lit© bay within cannon-shot of tire to»o 
i-ord Cochrane esunc op in bb frigate, the Impcririrse, In the mlddie ef *b- 
siege; and the fortifications, though old, were regular and respectable Tb 
citadel and the fort of Trinidad, a mile and a quarter distant, wetetfs 
strongest points, tbongh Urey were both commanded by the monnulus rffci 
aborc lire town, and the garrison consisted of nearly three thousand tnen- 
k— r Hie town, which was hardly fortified, was soon taken; but tb<“ 
ladel and F orl Trinidad made a stout resistance lleary guns were at Ift™ 
broughi np dose to the walls of the latter, and a Urge brearh made In Ibe 
ramparts, upon which the Spanish governor declared tbenost pokmgrt ,rt 

**« -* able; hut !^>rd Cochrane who liad Just arrived, and to * f 

dent spirit such scenes of danger were an aetnal enjoyment Immedutciy 
threw himself into It and, by hb courage and resources prolonged* dn<*" 
wbkh otherwise would hare been altogether desperate Two ■ uuln* 
tv* 1 repnlted br flits Intrepid officer and Ms undaunted seainro * 
serf gteat slaughter : but, meanwblfr a practical le breach .. 

tbecludel and a sally, attempted on lice nl„ht of tlw^l hating uR™ 
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lest the progress of thebestegers (1), Hie place surrendered \ulh its garrison, 
still 2{00 strong, on the following day, but Lord Cochrane succeeded m get- 
ting the whole garrison of Fort Trinidad m safety on hoard Ins \essel 
jintir of -Ilaving his retreat and communication in some degree secured by 
™<uwi“r or ibis success, St.-C^r moved on to the relief of Barcelona, where Gc- 
Barcciona ncra i Duhesme, with eight thousand men, w r as shut up bj the 
Spanish armies, and reduced to great straits for want of provisions and mili- 
tary stores It has been already mentioned (2), that tw o roads lead from Per- 
pignan to Barcelona , one going through Ilostalnch and Gerona, and the other 
b) Rosas and the sea-coast To a\ oid the dcslructiv c fire of the English crui- 
sers, St.-Cvr chose the mountain road; trusting to Ins resources and skill to 
discover some path through the lulls, which might avoid the fire of the first 
Drr .5 of these fortresses On arm mg at the point of danger, a shepherd 
discovered an unguarded path bj which Ilostalnch might be turned, which 
was accordingly done', though not without a verj harassing opposition from 
Dec ic the Spanish light troops Next day, however, after their circuitous 
route was over, and thej had Tegamed the great road, they encountered the 
main body of the Spanish arm^ under Vivas and Reding, who had collected 
fourteen thousand men, half regulars and half armed peasants, m a strong 
position at Cardadcu, to bar Ins progress; while seven thousand men, under 
Lazan, who had issued from Gerona, hung upon their rear, and Slilans, with 
four thousand men, supported hj clouds of Sotnatcncs, or armed peasants, 
infested the wooded hills on either flank The French force on the spot was 
fifteen thousand infantry and thirteen hundred horse, while life whole Span- 
ish force, if collected together, even after providing for the blockade of Bar- 
celona, would have exceeded forty thousand stationed in a rocky and wooded 
country, traversed onlj by narrow defiles, a situation of all others the most 
favourable for irregular or half-disciplined troops. Napoleon, in such circum- 
stances, w ould hav e raised the blockade of Barcelona, as he did that of Mantua, 
m 1796, and fallen wutli his whole force on the invader, who could scarcely 
have escaped destruction, a result which would have changed the whole 
, face of the campaign, and possibly of Europe But Vivas was not Napoldon, 
and the Spanish generals deemed no such concentration of all their means 
necessary Elated with their advantages, they anticipated an easy victory, and 
were already, in imagination, renewing the triumphs of Baylen St -Cyr, 
however, soon showed he was very different from Dupont Uniting Ins troops 
into one solid mass, with orders to march headlong on, without tiring a shot, 
he bore down with such vigour on the enemy’s centre, that m half an hour 
they were totally defeated, with the loss of five hundred killed and two thou- 
sand w r ounded, besides all their artillery and ammunition Lazan and Milans 
came up just when the action was over, and instantly retired to the shelter 
of Gerona and the mountains arrived two hours sooner, they might have 
inspired hesitation in the enemy’s column, given lime for their wdiole forces 
to come up, and Cardadeu had been Baylen Such is the value of lime m 
w r ar (5) 

tbeSpan Nothing now r remained to prevent the relief of Barcelona by St - 

Mou’mu jet ^yr, ’ svas effected the day after, and the junction of Duhesme 

riry n " 5 r with lus troops completed The Spaniards had been so thoroughly 
dispersed by their defeat, that the general-in-clnef, Vivas, had escaped by a 
cross mountain path on board one of the English cruisers, and Reding, the 

(1) St C) r, 41, 51 Non 11 Cl, G5 Tor 11 227, (3) Kap.ti 71,73 Tor n 232,233 c l r., 

228 02,72 Cabarcs,ii J c 11 - ’ 

(2) s/nte, \i 352, 353 
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second Jn command, who was left In the direction of the fugitives, could with 
did] cully, two days afterward*, rally tax thousand fool and nine hundred 
horse lo the south of Barcelona! In a few days, however, these troop! nrrilof 
to twenty thousand men, and took post at Holinos del Rey, where, at djy- 
break on the 51 it, they were attacked by St--Cyr with such tipjar, 
that In half an hour they were locally roofed, and dispersed in every direc- 
tion. Such was tbo swiftness of tbeir^fllght, that few were killed or wounded, 
but t write hundred were made prisoners, and iQ tbrir magailues, slum, 
ammunition, and artillery, fell into the hands of the victors Among these 
were fifty pieces of cannon, three millions of cartridges, sixty thousand 
pounds of powder, and a magarlne containing thirty thousand stand of Eng- 
lish arms The whole open country was, after this great defeat, abandoned 
by the Spaniards twelve thousand took refage in the ntmwt disorder lu T»- 
rngoua, while tire thousand f3ed to the mountains in tho Interior, where they 
conferred the command on Reding, who, undismayed by so many disasters, 
Immediately commenced, with unshaken constancy, the re-organkalke *f 
his tumultuary forces DaL the discouragement of tbeprorince wasextrero* 
and Lord CoIUngwood, who, from the British fleet fn tbc'nrigfabourbood, 
took a cool anrrey of the state of affairs, at once saw through the exaggenlri 
accounts of the Spanish authorities, ami declared that the dements of raW- 
anco in the province were all hut dissolved (1) 

These dlswteri In Catalonia powerfully contributed to lire lall d 
« Saragossa, by extinguishing the only force from which any rrihf 
to Its distressed garrison could have been obtained Thus far, there 
2^*5“ fore, the aocccsjes of Su-Cyr had been most signal, and tbe Immc 
'-■a 1 *- dialo reduction of the province might reasonabty have been cj 
peeled Rut that able commander experienced, In Ids turn, the cxbaustfsj 
effects of lids interminable warfare While be lay at Villa Franco refitting hh 
troops, and forming a park of artillery out of the ipolU raptured from ifcc 
enemy, the Spaniards recovered from their consternation, and in several pee* 
riUa combats regained in some degree their confidence In engaging thertxwy 
The junta at Taragona, elected from the democratic party during the first tu- 
mult of alarm and revolt consequent on the defeat of Holloas del Key, <£*- 
plated the utmost vigour preparations for defence were made on ukM 
•rale as precluded all liope of a successful siege } and tho confluence of dis- 
banded soldiers who had escaped from the root, sooa robed the force with# 
the walls to twenty thousand men, while an equal force at Cerotu and In ii* 
Intervening mountains debarred the Trench all access Into the hilly reyfc® 
to the westward. Dot a perception of their strength, trot* IUm landing *h *** 
disasters they had experienced, again proved fatal to the Spaniards tire rrf 
for succour from Saregona met with a responsive echo In the dttinM off* 4 
ragtma and the breast of the brave Ileding, wlw rewired at aD hazard* l J 
make an attempt for Its relief The plan which be adopted was ably row'd reb 
and failed only from the Indifferent quality of ll»e troops to whc*< circad* 5 
It was intrusted Fifteen thousand men under Caitro, whoUyouHWert T»- 
rtgona,were lo more forward so as to Interpose between *?t -aCyraud hirrc- 
Iona t Reding, with ten thousand more, issuing from the town »« **** 

thrir front, while ibe Sjmafenrs (2), from all quarters, were sammowru ^ 

descend from tirrir Mils to co-operate In the grand attack, from 
total destruction of the enemy was confidently and nn [versa My antietpa^ 
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Defeat or To' withstand this formidable concentration of forces, St.-Cyr bad 
lards ot" nominally forty-eight thousand men at his disposal, but of these 
only twenty-three thousand were concentrated under bis immediate 
command at "Villa Franca m the Llobregat, the remamdei being either 
detached to keep up the communications, or sick and wounded in the rear. 
But such a body, under such a chief, had little to apprehend from the lll- 
combmed efforts of forty thousand Spaniards, in part irregular, over a line of 
fifteen leagues m circumference The moment that St -Cyr saw the enemy’s 
forces accumulating around him, he took the judicious resolution to act 
vigorously on the offensive, and break the enemy’s centre before their wings 
Feb ic could come up to its relief With this view,' he broke up from 
"Villa Franca with the dnision of Pmo, and joining his generals of divi- 
sion, Chabran and Chabot, formed a force in all eleven thousand strong. 
Feb i 7 Early on the morning of the 17tb, he commenced a vigorous attack 
on Castro’s troops at Igualada, who, being completely surprised, were 
speedily put to the rout, and having thus broken through the enemy’s line, 
he left the two former divisions at that place, and advanced against Reding, 
teb 34 who was issuing from Taragona with ten thousand men Though 
assailed by superior forces, the brave soul of Reding retreated with reluctance, 
but he felt the necessity of doing so, and with great difficulty he contrived to 
collect the greater part of his army, about twelve thousand men, with which 
he slowly moved, hardly shunning a combat, towards Taragona On the 
following morning, however, he encountered St -Cyr with fifteen thousand 
men at Vails, and after a short combat was totally routed. Two thousand 
men were killed or wounded, the whole artillery taken, and Reding, who 
fought heroically to the very last, so severely wounded, that he had great 
difficulty m regaining Taragona, where he soon after died. The loss of the 
French did not exceed a thousand men Such was the popular ferment 
against Reding, when he arrived 1 at that fortress, that he with difficulty 
escaped destruction from the populace, though he had discharged his duty 
belter than any man m Ins army (1). 

oprrationj After this decisive victory, the regular war in Catalonia was at an 
o n rt^tmj nl “ end , and such was the general consternation which it produced, 
0 f nd Joined to the fall of Saragossa, of which intelligence was received 
ti'r C north at ^ ie saEne timc 7 that, if St -Cyr had pushed on immediately to 
or tb° pro Tortosa, it too would have fallen into his hands, almost without 
F<"b Ct 3 7 resistance. As it was, lie made himself master of Reuss, an impor- 
tant commercial city, second only in size and importance to Barcelona, and 
containing ample resources of every kind. There were taken, also, several 
thousand sick and wounded, whom St -Cyr, -with geherous, though perhaps 
not altogether disinterested humanity, as he hoped to transplant the seeds of 
pestilence into the place, sent into Taragona to Reding , a step which led to 
a convention, by which it was agreed that the wounded on either side should 
not he regarded as prisoners, hut allowed to remain where they were, and 
re-join their respective armies upon their rccoAciy . an admirable arrange- 
ment, wlucli it is devoutly to he wished could he extended to all civilized 
March 1 3 warfare Want of provisions, however, compelled the French 

general to leave the plains of Taragona, of which lie was not yclm a condition 
to undertake the siege', and, approaching- the French frontier, lie drew near 
to Yicli, -with a view to make prepaialions for the siege of Gcroua, which he 
meditated (2) 

(l) Tor n 302, 307 Cabnnc«, c, It, 15, St - (2) Tor li. 207, 

Cjr, 112, 126 Rap, it 83, 91 bancs, c 1G 
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Upon This retreat, the Somatenes,*who had never edascd to maln- 

21?™- tain themselves In the mooD tains, emi after the c!1«*Ut of Vails, 
». Issued in all directions from thrir retreats, and Increasing In ao- 
dadty with a few partisan successes, not only regained possession of the 
whole open country to the sooth of Barcelona, bflt pushed portki op to the 
walls of that fortress The object of this movement was, to lend a h*nd to a 
strong party within the town, who were conspiring to gain possession of some 
of the gales, and dcIlTec them to the patriots; end the English squadrim, 
under Lord CoUInprood, at the umc time approached (o co-operate in the 
enterprise, and cannonaded the works towards the sea It filled, bo werer, 
from the accidental defeat of a body of the Somalenes, who were advancing 
towards the walls hut such was the alarm inspired by this attempt, that 
akoi Dobeune took tbe resolution of compelling all the principal 
Spanish functionaries to take the oath of allegiance to King Joseph, and upon 
tbelr conrtgeons refusal, twentj-nlnc of the principal cltlrens were forthwith 
sent prisoners to ifonljufe'; from whfch they were Soon after dispatched bf 
St.-Cyr Into Franco But this severity, so foreign to the mail character of 
that officer, failed in producing any effect on the contrary, the fortitude of 
til c*e intrepid magistrates, in enduring captivity rather than abandon their 
sovereign and oath, spread the flame afresh over the country; Taragona.'Le- 
rida and Tortosa, recovered from their const cm* lion, and took separate 
manures for tbelr defence, fcnd tho guerillas mulllpled to such a degree In 
the mountains that tbe French army was soon master of noground but what 
itself occupied within tho walb of Barcelona, or at \ kb descried of Its lulu- 
blumts on tbelr approach, where Sl-Cjt was making preparations for the 
siege of Geront (IJ 

To such a degree were the spirits of the rural population, e»pe- 
h tki. t. cklly in the moanUinous dblricts, eleratcd by the retreat of St - 
CjTfrom tho neighbourhood of Taragona to Uiefool of the Pyrenees, 
tliat Uliko, wbo, on tbe death of Beding, was appointed captain general of 
the threo provinces of Aragon, Catalonia, and \aienda, deemed the oppor 
tnnity favourable for making a forward movement, to recover hlilost ground 
in the first of these province*. With ihb rlew, Jie advanced from the maun 
tain region around Lcridi towards the plain of \ragonj and having arrived 
on the bonks of theCinca,a mountain torrent which descends from tbe metro- 
tains on the Catalonian frontier to the Ebro, fie found ef r fil companies cf 
chosen Infantry separated from tbe remainder of lire bri-sde to which they 
belonged, and succeededln making the wlwle prisoners This soccers t kvalcd 
Uie hopes of tbe peasantry In tlie lugbcsl degree, and curouragvd Wake to 
attempt the dell rent nee of Saragassa and the entire rtpuMoo of the trtorb 
from tbe province He was confirmed In tlic hope that this w »s praetkabk 
l»y the great reduction of their troops on the Kbro : llenkres corps h**kg 
lieen moved to \aHadolid and Did Castile in the I >rgl lining of Ajml, krep 
up live communications on the great road from Bayonne; awl Janet a ato* * 
left to male brad against the \ragone« around ‘Urajc^u bucb had tvvn 
the rav ages wlikbt »e sword of tbe enemy and tlm jirstilmre r&mojtHWit ion 
Hie siege hid made In the ranks of till* eor;* lh*t *• *bc« UMt, ir>Ur*J cj 
twenty four tliousand, wbo crowdrd round its sunJards it lb* comtnnwv- 
mctit of the siege, it could not muster more Hum ten Urouuod temwtitils ; 
and they wcrclnsuch a state of depression from tb* anddjogert 
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to which they had been exposed (1), that little reliance could he placed on 
them in presence of an enterprising enemy 
suchct Junot, who was taken ill at this juncture, and had never recovered, 
conrmunrt in ^ Ie Eniperor’s estimation, Ins defeat by the English in Portugal, 
iusVljftrac was superseded by Sdcuet, a young general of division, hitherto 
unknown m high command, but whose great exploits and almost 
unbroken success threw a'radiance round the declining years of the empire. 
Though not of the school of those illustrious chiefs, who, roused to greatness 
during the struggles of the Republic, afterwards sustained with such lustre 
the fortunes of the Empire, he was distinguished by a capacity which ren- 
dered him better qualified than any dne of them to attain the summit of mili- 
tary glory Unlike Murat, Ney, and many other leaders, whose brilliant ac- 
tions were performed chiefly, if not entirely, when executing the orders of 
the Emperor, and when surrounded by the halo of Ins fame, he early showed 
remarkable ability in separate command, and evinced those resources in di- 
fficulty, and that resolution m adversity, which, more than the splendour of 
success, are the tests of real military greatness He has been characterised by 
Napoldon as “ the first of Ins generals , as having grown m capacity, m later 
times, m a manner which was altogether surprising (2) , ” and after making 
every allowance for the feelings which must have been roused m the Em- 
peror’s mind, by the manner m which he was deserted by many of hiS other 
marshals in the period of his adversity, enough remains durably engraved on 
the tablets of history to prove, that Suchet was not undeserving of this magni- 
ficent eulogium. Nor were Ins civil qualities less remarkable than his mili- 
tary • the order and regularity which he introduced into the provinces which 
his arms had subdued, were justly regarded as m the highest degree admir- 
able , and while they completely relieved the Imperial treasury of all the ex- 
pense of Ins armaments, they secured for him the gratitude and affection of 
the inhabitants subject to his rule, even at the very time that he was inflicting 
the deepest wounds on the fortunes of their country 
thV'wfVch The first essay in arms, however, of this celebrated chief, was un- 
»t Aicnnii fortunate, and so unpromising was the aspect of affairs, shortly 
after he entered on the command m Aragon, that nothing but the greatest 
courage and capacity could have saved the French cause in the province from 
total ruin Collecting all the disposable forces which he could muster, to 
avenge the affront received on the banks of the Cinca, and stop the progress 
of the enemy in that quarter, Suchet issued from Saragossa, and soon came 
M °y > 3 up with the enemy, who had made himself master of Alcaniz, which 
he occupied with twelve thousand men The French general had eight thou- 
sand infantry, and seven hundred horse , hut the superior discipline of his 
troops gave him hopes of an easy victory The action began by an attack by 
the Frenchion the Mount of Las Horcas, m the centre of the Spanish line, 
which was assailed by three thousand of their best men, but the assault was 
repulsed without much difficulty by Blake’s infantry and artillery, and Su- 
chet, apprehensive of still greater disasters with troops so seriously dis- 
couraged, drew off, after a short combat Such, however, was the disorder 
which prevailed, that though they were not pursued, a panic, originating m 
a false report spread by a drummer m the night, threw the whole army into 
confusion, and thej fled pell-mell into Samper, as if utterly routed (5) In 
this disgraceful affair, the French lost nearly a thousand men, the Spaniards 

(1) Sachet's Mem i 10 12 Tor ul 15,16. Nap (3) Suchct, l 16,21 Tor.nl 17,18. Nop 
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not three bond red and such 'em the dejebled slalo of tho troops, tbit Sc 
cbet wm compelled to fall back to Saragossa, -where It required all hb moral 
courage to -withstand tho general clamour for a total eradiation of Aragon 

1&0 Spanish general been at the bead of wcil-dudpllned 
**'*»—- troops who cdnld be relied on for operations In the lerel country, 
he might, by Sachet’* admission, hare accomplished the entire expulsion of 
tho French from S*rago*»; bat tho erent prosed that Blake jo dyed wisely In 
not compromising his army, which had still very little of the consistency of 
regular soldiers, and to almost destitute of cavalry, In the lerel plains of the 
Ebro For a fortnight after the battle be did nothing but march Ms troops 
from one position to another, sedulously endeavouring, during that period, 
to instruct them In the rudiments of the military art jandatleugth be deem- 
ed them sufficiently Improved to baxard a conflict In tho flat country Sachet, 
meanwhile, expecting a siege, had been strengthening the Jlonte T orrcro and 
auburbs erf Saragossa, on the southern bjnk of the Ebro, and strenuously en- 
deavouring to restore the spirit of his »Wien bat the event dki not put the 
strength of b/s fortlfleations to the test In the middle of Jane, Blake, at the 
head of seventeen thousand men, apnretthed Saragossa, and the French ge- 
neral marched out with ten thousand men ami tweire guns to meet him Hie 
j«»* •*. battle was fought under the walls of the capital t Aragon was lire 
prixe of the victor hnt the enthurium of the Spaniards In such a ritnallcm was 
no match for the discipline, and now restored spirit of the French (1) Blake 
had Imprudently detached five thousand of hli best troops under Arezaga, to 
Botorrita, with the design, at Uiat time »o common with the Spaniards, of 
surrounding the enemy j so that, for the shock of battle, he had only tweire 
thousand men to rely on and they were decidedly Inferior, not merely In tho 
steadiness of the foot soldiers, but In the number and quality of thrir cavalry 
lie began the action by extending hh left, with the design of oul- 
flanking hh opponent t but this movement was quickly checked by 
e— a rude charge ofBollsh lancers, on the flank of the advancing wing, 
which threw It back In disorder on the second line Sachet took advantage 
of this success (o move forward bis w hole centre and right against tho me 
my, at the same time refusing hi* left. A prcriplieos ravine Separated the 
two armies along this part of tho line the > rmen Infantry plunged Into the 
hoTlow, and rapidly scaling the opposite heights, boldly odnneed against the 
enemy they were received, however, with so violent a Are of grape and 
musketry, as drove them back Into the shelter of the ravine Sachet Imme- 
diately reinforced the attacking troops by two liattalloos of Polish Hriaalry 
who again led on the clurge A violent storm at this Instant arose, and wo- 
coaled tlie tiro armies from each other, tlwu-h separated only by a verr short 
distance; but, daring this obscurity. Sachet was preparing Ms deridsc 
movement and no sooner liad It cleared away tlun he made asgapld charge 
with iw© regiments of borse on the Spanish rich! overthrew thrir raralry 
which were tbrre Stallones!, and got possession of a bridge In the rear by 
Which tlrt* retreat of the army could alone be e Are ted. Hie sHerton* J^rv? 
now turned flrrtely, supported by the Infantry of the left whhb qohlly 
came up on the *ipaulih centre, which ncvctlhclesi ifsidr I bras riy and by 
the aid ef Its numerous artillery, for long made pool It* ground 
combined attacks of tfvu Trench centre ami ri hf At letfrih bawrrrr, s-uae 
rerimeuts stationed there prrsvd at *nre In front and fl ,n ^ hsvttit r*en 
way t!>e general ordetrJ the wlrtlc to retire and the retreat fry tl *• bfMg* 
the ©nly one practicable for the gnw, Wcr cut cfT, they wrrr all Ulco, (-> 

(•' wu*. ian »•» tu *» ti u. i« v* 
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the number of twenty. Favoured by the broken ground, however, almost all 
the troops withdrew' m safety, and w'ere rallied at night by Blake, at Botor- 
nta and reunited to Arczaga,from whom in an evil hour they had been separat- 
ed The French lost about eight hundred, the Spaniards a thousand men in 
this battle, hut it decided the fate of Aragon for the remainder of the campaign, 
and by its results restored the Frenclisuperionty onbothbanks of the Ebro (1). 
nugrarfrai It quickly appeared how r completely the spirit of the French army 
Spaniard* 6 had been raised, and that of the Spanish depressed by this reverse, 
nt Dciphitd ]y ex t, Blake, reinforced by Arczaga’s troops, w as much stronger 
than when he had first fought, while the French were nearly a thousand 
w r eaker , and the artillery of the fresh division almost compensated that wdneh 
had been lost on the preceding day. Blake withdrew with these troops, still 
fourteen thousand strong, to Bel elute, and Suclict, having, by great exer- 
tions, collected twelie thousand, followed and attacked them. The Spa- 
nish army was skilfully posted m a strong position among the sloping 
banks and olive groves which surround that town; Blake harangued Ins 
men before the enemy came up, and they promised a vigorous resis- 
tance. Nevertheless, hardly had the fire commenced, when a French shell 
having fallen on a Spanish ammunition waggon and blown it up, the nearest 
battalion disbanded and fled , the next immediately followed the example ; 
the contagion ran like w'lld-fire along the w hole line, and soon Blake W'as left 
alone with lus staff and a few' officers. Such was the rapidity of their flight 
that few prisoners w r ere taken, and fewer still w r ere killed or wounded , but 
the whole remaining guns, ten in number, with all the caissons, fell into the 
enemy’s hands, and the Spanish army was entirely dispersed. A few broken 
bands reached Lcnda and Mequinenza in Catalonia, but the greater part re- 
turned to their homes, and the elements of all regular resistance were ex- 
tinguished m Aragon for the remainder of the war (2). 
st Cyr's St.-Cyr, meamvhilc, w'as actively preparing for the siege of Gc- 
rona The design of the Emperor was, that Verdier should be en- 
or Gerono trusted with the direction of the siege, and St.-Cyr with that of the 
covenng army , but the former of these generals, who had failed at Sara- 
gossa, and was most anxious to retrieve his character by a signal victory m 
the present instance, was unwilling to begin till assured of success, and ur- 
gent that his attacking force, which did not at first exceed ten thousand men, 
should be reinforced by a division of the general-m-cbiefs army; a proposal 
which St -Cyr at first refused, from a just sense of the risk to which such a 
small body as w'ould remain to him would be exposed, m the midst of so vast 
a host of enemies as was in arms in Catalonia This produced an angry cor- 
respondence between the two generals, which terminated m Yerdier appeal- 
ing directly to Napoleon, who ordered St -Cyr to place three thousand infan- 
try, five hundred horse, and a corps of artillery and sappers at his disposal • 
a dislocation of force which reduced the covering army to fifteen thousand 
men, and raised the besieging to the same amount (o) These reinforcements 

(l) Sachet, u 28,32 Tor in 22,23 Sonll,ii (2) Tor m 24,25 Sachet, I 31,35 South 
300, 307 508, 510 

(3) The exact force employed by the besiegers ia this memorable siege, and the coverin' a-m-r 
follow. — ° 7,wasaj 
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hiring left Verdier without excnio in any longer delay, he rraolrrd forth- 
with to commence the siege; tod the investment was completed by tbe$pa- 
niih outpost* being ill dnren in on the 1st June. But this disagreement be- 
tween the two generals produced a coHnoa, which essentially injured their 
mutual eo-opcratlon, and protract'd, bevond what might otherwise have 
been required, the doro Lion of tbe siege (1) 

An untoward event occurred at this time, even on the dement on 
which Great Britain had hitherto been victorious, which had a most 

*7 m**"* calamitous effect on the war In Catalonia >olwith3taDdlng the ex- 
treme vigilance and admirable arrangements of Lord ColUnpwood Admiral 
Cosmao, with a valuable conroy, succeeded Id eluding tho English blocitd 
fng squadron, and escaping from Tonlon, from whence he madeslralgbt for 
**r% Barcelona Into which bo threw his tnppHcs, and got btcl without 
losttlning any serious Injury The garrison of that Important fortress, from 
being in a ala to of extreme want, especially ofatores and ammunition, were, 
by this seasonable reinforcement, pat In a alate of loch affluence that tbry 
yrcro ml merclj Jo a condition to sustain a JongsJege, bol could spare au? /do 
tnpplles of stores of all hinds to the besiegers, which arrived safe before Ce- 
rona, nnder die protection of »lx of St -Cyra battalions, detached for that 
purpose from the corcrlng forte; and br relieving the gmcnl-In-chkf of all 
anxiety In regard to Barcelona enabled him to giro his undivided attention 
to the Important doty with which he was more Immediately connected (2) 

“ Whoever srwals of a capilalatlon or rormulcr shall be In 
atantly pot to death " Such were the words of an order of the day, 
**T on the £>lh May, with which Alvarcx, governor of Gerona annonn 
ced his resolution to hold out to tbe last extremity hor did the spirit of tbe 
garrison and Inhabitants fill short of these hemic sentiments Animated by 
l be recollection of tbelr former glorious resistance, the dtlzem had ta Vcn the 
most energetic steps to second the efforts of the regular soldiers; and bad 
formed a corps, composed of the whole male populate, without distinction 
of rani or age, whose duty was to support, by every possible means, the de- 
fence of the garrison There, too, as at ^ragossj, tbe women, even of rani 
andstatkm wereformedlutocompanlestohearawayand tend the wounded; 
and at every breadth of air tlwfr rn«ands were seen to float amidst tlie 
bayonets of the soldiers The patron saint of the town SI >ard»sm, was 
declared gencratmlmo of tbe armies, and the utmost efforts wcto made to 
exalt flrtt courage or the besieged, l y tbe l-ellrf that his celestial ah! would 
extend the same protection to tbe town wrbkh he had already shown In the 
former siege and as bad been displayed the hundred years before when 
PhlDp the Bold who bedeied the place, had according to the old chroni- 
cles had hit army dost n»rd by a miraculous eload of locusts hoewerrmorv 
worldly means of defence neglected the garrison of three thousand men was 
animated wllh the best spirit | the ramparts were plentifully Hoed with ar 
tl!Ury,and pros Idcms for a sirs* of many month* duration alread) provided 
The town stands on a steep declivity, ruing op from ihe right Uni of the 
Ter, which terminates Id a l Inff preripke on w hirh are sitmted several twt« 
which constitute tire real strrngih of the j lace The upper town h only de- 
fended by a »in P le wall fifteen fret bbh; the lower whkh l* wore ripen'd 
has the pTotcctron of a rampart, w:et ditch and otilw oris The rmt of the 
MU |» occupied by three forts, called the Capatlc.fi ; ami on lb* north, th* 

tirtufuu in NW_ u. tH.«rt *-<*. trw-ejr jir t** s-rv 
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town is commanded by a fori called Monljuicli, standing on a rocky emi- 
nence, and separated from it by the \ alley of Gdlhgau Tins fori, winch had 
the advantage of bomb-proof casemates, and cisterns, and magazines, was 
tolerably fortified, and w as garrisoned by nine hundred braA e men, resoh ed 
to defend themsehes to the last extremity, while the rocky nature of the 
ground, round both it and the forts of the Capucincs, rendered the formation 
of approaches a matter of great labour and difficulty (1) 
ft™ of ^ ie ^ rsl scnous attack of the enemy was directed against Monl- 
janc it, juicli, and the lowers which formed its outworks were carried by 
assault on the 19lh June. About the same time, a convoy of a thousand cattle, 
destined for the garrison, fell into the hands of the French; and the near 
approach of St -Cyr with his coloring force, raised the troops which might be 
employed m the siege to thirty thousand men. After this, the breaching bat- 
teries continued to thunder incessantly on the walls of the fort for a fort- 
night, and a large breach having been at length effected, an assault was 
Jnly 4 attempted early m July, which was repulsed with severe loss 
juiys Three days afterwards, and when the breach had been enlarged, 
and the adjoining defences ruined by the incessant fire of sixty pieces of 
cannon, the attack was again rcnew'cd with a very large force, but although 
the French, in close column, twice returned to the assault with great courage, 
they w'ere on both occasions repulsed The Spaniards had so barricaded the 
summit of the breach, that it was impossible to surmount the obstacles, and 
the flanking fire of a half-moon and ravelin on either side, tore the assailants 
m pieces, and finally drove them hack with the loss of a thousand killed and 
w r ounded Taught, by this bloody repulse, the quality of the enemy with 
whom he had to deal,' St -Cyr now confided lnmsclf to the surer operations 
of sap and mine, and a month w r as consumed in that subterraneous warfare; 
without any material progress being made in the reduction of the place (2). 

Meanwdiile, St.-Cyr carried by storm Palamos, a small town built 
on a rocky promontory running into the sea, a day’s march from 
Gcrona, from wdiich the besieged had occasionally derived supplies 
This detachment, and the accumulation of force round Gerona, 
having reduced the covering army on the side of Iloslalnch and 
Barcelona to eight thousand men, the Spanish generals, notw ithstandmg 
their numerous defeats, W'ere tempted to try the relief of the place While 
the preparations for this purpose* w'ere going on under the direction of Blake, 
the mining operations and fire of the besiegers against Montjuich continued 
with such violence, that its buildings and defences wbre entirely ruined, and 
the fort being no longer tenable, it w r as evacuated m the middle of August, 
and the garrison withdrawn into the town The defence of this external post 
was of sinister augury for the ultimate issue of their undertaking to the be- 
siegers, for though garrisoned only by nine hundred men, it had withstood 
thirty-seven days of open trenches, tw'o assaults, had sustained the fire of 
twenty-three thousand cannon shot, and tw r o thousand bombs, and had cost 
the assailants three thousand men Hardly one of the garrison was unhurt , five 
hundred had been killednr seriously w T ounded Elated with this success, how r - 
ever, Yerdier boasted in his public despatches that Gerona could not now hold 
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fl) Helm ii 497,501 Nap H 23,24 Tor m, 
77 78 Si Cyr, 181, 182 
(2) Tor, In 82, 81 Belmas, ii 501, 536 Jones, 
1 257 Nap it 25, 26 St Cyr, 190, 194 

“ A drummer hod been pieced near tbe breach to 
beat tbe alarm when a shell was approaching As he 
was doing so, n cannon shot carried off part of his 


thigh, and lacerated his knee in a dreadful manner 
When the attendants, lio\vi\cr approached to 
convey him to the hospital, lie said, ‘No! tlionM, 
wounded in the leg, 1 have st II arm» left to 
the drum, and warn my fr _ 1 
bombs ’ ” — Tor, aiso, 384, 
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ont fifteen diy! butlnmakinBtlil«*s«mon t honndma ted both UwrfMloUon 

of thebefiegersandthereioiirceof lbeSpanlarrl!forllieteUefoflh<fplire(f) 

low** AJlhongh tie lower town ww cnmmindcd to many Tdrtl by tho 
£*!Ti» Art from llontjcldi and lie ferti of the CapDclur!,ind llidrfmer! 
on that fide conilrted only of in old weak will , yet the porrmor 
, and Inhabitant! continued to main IhemoHraolotodefenee, and 
eTety Inch of pound which, the beflejen pained, wn won only hy hard 
llrrhUna and nrofnfo bloodfhcd UcanwfdIe,Ulakt,harlnBmidehh arranpc- 
menU for the relief of the town, the attempt wi! made, and with perfect 
loeeeti on the Ont of September dare! and Ftortri, two Somateuo chief!, 
lied prcrfonaly eidled peat alarm on theFrcneh frontier, by their attack on 
n convoy comini up to the relief of Flpiera!, which wai eonitantly Week 
eded Wtbo lUqnnetf and Wake harfn C cemcerted moafurn with them, 
approach ed with nine tbemand mm from tho .Ido ofllovtalrleh, while fonr 
thonund Infantry and Ore htmdrrd canlry, under Cmml Condd with. 
conroT of two IbAosand bead! of bnrden, each ladon with Boor, unknown to 
tho enemy approached from tho tame direction, and Clarm and florin 
threatened tho beriepm portion Ibe north, from the fide of Flpnrro. With 
«uch iim *rrc tb«* operttion* conducted, that the enemy found hlm«eu 
ayuHod In orery quarter, eroept that by which tho conroy way to enter and 
St -Car coneetrlnp that the nWnp of tho liege, not the rerlctnilinp of the 

town TO Intended, drew off hi! troop! to tho point! menieed, toiuth a 

depm that the convoy entered iafe, amldit the Inmporti of the InhahtunK, 
with htrdly any lighting | and Condf havlDp loft three thomand of hi! men 
to reinforce tho parrlwn, wllhdrew In lately with the remainder to llottal 
rich, whither make loon after retired, with the bulk of lil< loreei (1) 

*-*— To hire relieved tho brilrged In pmrnce of llftem thoniand 
Sa5-.dlrpo!aHo French troop., leaded by loch a pnrral ar St -Cyr, 
with loldlcr. dltcouraped hy repeated defeat!, war no small auhjret of eon 
palnlatlon to the Spaniard*, and reflected prat honour on the pcruwmDro 
and aUIl of fUake; hut It speedily appeared that tho mppllca llinirrcrlrrd, 
rrlthoul harlnprlren them the mean! of permanent dellrennee had only 
prolonged for an additional period the duration of Ihetr fuflerlnpr The iun- 
ply of pro rh lom Introdnred lakln! Into view the nnmbcr of oatra month! 
hreo-ht llonp with them did not eieeed a fortnight aeoniurapUon, and the 
intriu of the hedeped, which had been eteratfd to an ejtnordbury .leiree 
by the Celt appearance of lurcour ami anllrlpated from It a tout drill crime 
w ere proportionally deprered when they beheld the friendly standa rd! m 
all ridel recede from the view and the Irmrh, without hetnp dhtorW, 
reinroe their metrtdog po-lllon, round Ihort'r ^eflmoftlm^ Ijrnrl^e 
ur*. >. lottrrW vn rreommmrrd en the Nth <>pt ember %ilh 
Med fury, a turtle to dertrey the mod ad.anenl work! of the W-gelr 
though attended at drat with »me loerrt. to Eerily rrpulwri • . thjm< 
and three enennooihrrtfhrl baring Iwm male In ,k)m 

war made a few day! alter, and led to a .trnplo .oppwlrd on both tucr 

wllh miparillelrdredj ^ prepare! all tliemeanr not rnlj of defence 

ST h ofT'-urtnetl.e.S:, irleelrrop.or^mrterc.rt 

of dancer, and rrlrerleg wUh feed, troop! He defender! ef lU 
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breaches ; but, able as were his previous dispositions, and heroically as he 
discharged, on that eventful crisis, all the duties of a commander and com- 
mon soldier, the town must have sunk under the fury of the assault, if his 
efforts bad not been seconded by the whole population At the sound of the 
drums, which beat m all the streets, and the mournful clang of the tocsin 
which rung in the churches, the whole inhabitants poured forth , men and 
women, monks and children, hastened with perfect regularity, without either 
trepidation or confusion, to the posts assigned them ; and, amidst the fire of 
two hundred pieces of artillery, calmly awaited death in the service of their 
country Never was a more subhme spectacle beheld m modern times : 
silently they took up their stations, neither shouts nor cries were heard, but 
the bright expression of every eye revealed the sacred ardour by which the 
whole were animated. At half-past four in the afternoon, three massy co- 
lumns advanced to the breaches, while a terrific fire of artillery swept the 
ramparts by which they were flanked, now almost entirely denuded of their 
parapets Three times did the assailants, animated wtth heroic courage, 
mount to the summit of the breaches, and three times were they repulsed by 
the invincible firmness of the garrison. Such was the fury w ith which their 
defenders were animated, that often finding the discharge of fire-arms too 
slow a method of defence, they threw down their muskets, and lifting up 
great stones with both hands, hurled them down upon the enemy At length, 
after a hard struggle of three hours’ duration, the assailants drew off, leaving 
the breaches covered with their slam, and weakened by the fall of sixteen 
hundred men (1) 

Extreme The dreadful loss sustained in these bloody assaults, and the un- 
IiIe'bHitfcd daunted countenance of the garrison, induced St -Cyr,' after this, 
t0 convert the siege into a blockade, and trust for the final reduc- 
* ion » tiomof the place to the certain effect of famine, and the continued 
fire of artillery, which would ruin every habitation which it contained With 
this view, the lines found the town were drawn still closer than before, and 
every effort Mas made to exclude the casual introduction of small bodies of 
troops, which had occasionally taken place, notwithstanding all the vigilance 
of the besiegers, since the commencement of the siege. Blake, on the other 
hand, being sensible that the garrison w r as reduced to great straits from went 
of provisions, assembled fourteen thousand men, and made a second attempt 
for its relief Meanwhile, the besiegers were suffering almost as much from 
want of supplies as the besieged, the Somatenes on all the neighbouring lulls 
rendering the supply of the army extremely hazardous, and the vigilance of 
Lord Collmgwood having intercepted and destroyed the large squadron which 
sc r t jg sailed from Toulon for their relief. But the failure of Blake’s at- 
tempt to throw' any effectual supplies into the place, relieved the one parly 
as much as it depressed the other St -Cyr, more on his guard on Hus occa- 
sion, interposed with the bulk of lus covering force between the besiegers’ 
lines and the quarter from which the convoy -was approaching, and the 
whole, consisting of two thousand beasts of burden, with the exception of a 
hundred and seventy which penetrated, w'llli O’Donnell, at the head of a 
thousand men, into the town, fell into the enemy’s hands, while Blake was 
dnv cn off w ith the loss of three thousand of Ins best troops This w as a fatal 
blow to Ocrona picul j , thereafter, reigned in the one camp, as much as 
want in the beleaguered fortress. Secure within his impregnable lines, Sl.- 


(l) St Cjr, 252,254 Nap. n. 45. Tor, in Si, 96. Bclm. u, ' 
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Cyr, os be has himself told us, willed (juicily till time, fever, and famlcr, 
•hould inbduo tho resistance of the enemy (1 J 

He tm not permitted, howercr, himself to reap die fruit of Ufa 
prinleni but inglorious policy The flow progress of the ilegc and 
uTw frequent repulse* of the assault* wcto little fulled to the Im 
~ patient mind crl topolilon, who recalled Su-Cyr, and rent Marshal 
cvT i. Angereau to assume the command On the Mme. day on which he 
arrived, O’Donnell, with hb brave band, fearful of augmenting the dtore** 
of the besieged by additional mouths "gain made Ids way out of the place 
and reached Blake a quarter* In safety But the failure of provisions and 
tupplfe* of all sorts was now dally making It more apparent that the fall of 
this heroic town could not much longer be averted Tike hospital* were 
crowded with rick and wounded beds attendant*, and medicines were 
wanting a malignant ferer, « at Soragc^vj, bad broken out, and wav dally 
carrying off great numbm, both of like soldier* and dtlren* the magazine* 
of com end flour were almost exliauMed, and the inhabitant* were seeking 
(bo miserable resource of Inferior animals tho capture of a third great 
fvt ». convoy collected at Bostalrkh for the relief of the place, and the 
defeat of 0 DonnelP* forte, which formed Its escort, both deprived the to 
tirged of present relief, and supplied the besieger* In plenty w (th all sorts of 
provision*; while tto transference of a large portion of Jnnot* corps from 
Aragon to the beleaguering force, and the arrival of powerful reinforcements 
from France cut off all tope* of ultimate deliverance Still the heroic go- 
vernor, and lih worthy companion* in arms continued tbdr rerivlance for 
two moo lbs longer, with hopeless but unsubdued resolution : all offers of 
capitulation were itemly rejected, and it was not till provisions of all sorts 
were entirely eihaosted, and the Inhabitants, almost dj log of famine, and 
having consumed every vestige of food In the city, tod been reduced to 
the deplorable ami unpanllelcd necessity of feeding on their own tolr that 
the word capitulation was for the first time pronounced la (he city Fvro In 
that woful extremity, and when leven large breaches were guarded by de 
tachmenls of *old!en lordly able to bear the weight of their own arrav, and 
more rrscmblinc tho^ts Uian living men, tugerraq did not venture to at 
tempt an ■•vault, but Mrarea, whom no nrer**tly bow cruel mover, could 
induce to think of a surrender, was »d*ed like totafoi, with the pres alllnl 
ferer, and won reduced to tho U*l riirraiUj; and hh aueen *or, fbhrrr, 
felt the rree*diy of entering Into negotiation* for the surrender of the ( lore 
Angercau, too happy to pain possession of it on any eerwlltonv, wllUnrij 
granted honourable lams to the besieged and on tto |*tb December, to- 
ivf t. rotu opened IM gate* l«» the conqueror \\ ben the French tnarrbed 

In they pain! with a mi rc enrol on the |»toc]f» wlnrh were every wtore pie- 
*emtJ of the detoted eonra-r of the garrison and Inhabitant* The town wat 
little totter than a heap of rulnvj the *frerf» tinj ated an I lafervcjrd In 
all quarter* by barricade* wrre lined by I alf destroyed edifice* j tmtoried 
bodies lying about la all directions putrid pool* yet » lamed with U*>I 
spread a |<stllmUa! air around j the *nn Ivor* of tfie Inhabitant' yah 4 an I 
emaciated rrvmblrd spectres hjiitvtinaa city of the dca 1 Vto**t all tto 
head* of titnllks I aJ fallen, tto women with child lu t »M , 'ttl vtecj tern 
perldj-d; numlsT>oflnfanl*at the toe**t tod »canrd from waotef uoori to 

mrot Niae thousand perwnstoddtcd dnrjnglbenrye, withiB it* wal » la 
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the service of their country, of -whom four thousand Mere citizens, being 
nearly a thud pail of then whole number (1) 

Ettmoidi Carnot has observed th.il the siege even of the gicalcslforli esses 
m modern times has seldom been prolonged beyond Si\ w ccks; and 
licence j cl Geronn, w lth its fceb.c i am parts, held out seven months, of 
which six and a half were of open trenches The besiegers directed against 
the place the lire of fort) batteries, armed bj abo\c a hundred and eighty 
pieces of cannon, from which were thrown into the town, dnung its con- 
tinuance, cightj-thousand cannon-balls and twenty thousand bombs The 
greater part of the guns of the besiegers were rendered useless by constant 
discharges, or dismounted bj the (ire of the town • fifteen thousand men had 
perished by the s\vord or disease mound its walls Four thousand three 
hundred men were made prisoners in the town including its heroic gover- 
nor, Aharez, then in the last stage of fe\cr With brutal harshness, Augc- 
reau, without regard to his noble defence or lamentable condition, had lnm 
shut up alone m a dungeon of Figucras, where he soon aftci died, under cir- 
cumstances which made the Spaniaids suspect assassination, although Ins 
stale of debility prohablj rendered that last act of all ocitj unncccssarj But, 
as Colonel Napier, with the true spirit of a soldier, obseivcs, “As long as 
virtue and courage arc esteemed m the w orld, his name w ill he held in \ cnc- 
ration, and if Augcrcau forgot what \, as due to (his gallant Spaniard’s ment, 
posterity will not forget to do justice to both (2) ” 
tionofthr The fall of Gcrona terminated the campaign m Aragon and Cata- 
loma The Coi tes, assembled at ScmIIc, in just commcmoiation of 
anti tupcri the unparalleled constanev displaced by the besieged both in that 
anip/rw town and Saragossa, passed decrees awarding cxtinordinnrj ho- 
‘rirr nours to the inhabitants and garrisons of both, and to the illusluous 
chiefs, Palafox and Aharez, lij whom their defence had been conducted, 
and after the peace, Caslanos, then governor-general of Catalonia, repaired 
to Figueras, and constructed an appropriate monument to the last of these 
heroes in the dungeon whcic he had expired But these successes gave the 
enemy a firm footing both m Aiagon and Catalonia, and the elements of re- 
sistance m those provinces were now reduced to a desultory guerilla warfare 
in the mountains, and the siege of the remaining strongholds in the latter 
province, still in the hands of the Spaniards The w hole fortresses of Aragon 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy . and although Taragoma, Lenda, 
Tortosa, and the other fortified cities of Catalonia were still in the possession 
of the patriots, jet it soon became painfully apparent, that their means of 
regular resistance in the held w’ere exhausted Shortly after the fall of Gc- 
rona, Augcrcau haying sent all the monks of the towm o(l as prisoners of 
war into France, marched against the irregular mass, m front of Ilostalnch, 
which had so long disquieted the operations of the besiegers Tw’o brigades 
Dre is sufficed to defeat six thousand of them, on the ridge of La Jon- 
quiens Souham dispersed the bands of Rovera and Glaros at Olot and Cam- 
Dec is predon, and got possession of Ripoll, their pnncipal manufactory 
of arms, at the same time, Pino, with his Italian division, routed a corps of 
Dec jg four thousand mountaineers , while Augereau himself, having, by 
these successes, re-established his communications with France, marched 
against the principal Spanish army, under Blake, whom he woisled at the 
dcc.m Col-di-Sespma, and drove towards Taragona, which enabled him 

(1) Tor in 99,104 St -Cyr, 270, 274. Bflm (2) Nap. u. 50 ' n ■ 103,104 
» 612,642 Nap u 40,49 645, 618 
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to draw his form around II os Ulrich, and commence the blockade of that 
fortrew Sachet, tt the umt time, was making preparations for the slrgts 
of Tartgonn and Leri da, to that erery thing announced vigorous and de- 
cisive operations In that quarter of the Peninsula, early In the ensuing 
TMT(i) 

*<*,.< While Aragon and Catalonia wtrt-the theatre of these memorable 

SSSS." - events, Soult and hey, In Galicia, were slowly reaping IhotruH of 
their foeeessfal operations, whkh had lend at led In the cxpul- 
lionof the English from the north of Spain. Both parties for a lime 
cSSi! 1 appeared exha rated the Spaniard*, bent to the earth by the flight 
of their allies and the lo* of Corunna and Fend, the two strongest and roost 
important places on the northern coast of the PenlniaU, were sank In ibo 
deepest affliction, and for a considerable time pare hardly any signs of life; 
wbJJe the French, almost equally exhausted, rested without any attempt at 
further exertion, In the Important fortresses which they had conquered Ho- 
mans alone, with the remnant of Wale * army, which hid been routed at 
Iteynosa, still malnUloed In the recesses of the mountains, the sUndard of 
independence 1 but his forces were minced to six or eight thousand men, 
without either cannon, stores, or resources of any kind: the soldiers were 
without shoes, almost without clothes, and nothing but the devoted patrio- 
tism of their chief and the extraordinary tenacity of the men, preserved tb« 
country from total subjugation. Fearful of permitting even inch a wasted 
band to keep the field, Soult moral a division against hlmj Lut the brave 
r*. i. Spaniard retreated by Orcnse, to the rugged mountains on the 

Portuguese frontlert and haring thus got beyond the reach of Ms pursuers, 
mohed to roalntaln'Idroself, hke lYIayo In the days of tlir Moors, In the 
Inaccessible ridgci of his country, aod await tho Issue of events, to re-appear 
agiln In the Geld in Its support (i) 

Meanwhile, Sir Kobcrt Wilson, with lira Portuguese levies which 
be bad trained aod disciplined, advanced beyond the Spanish fron 
tier, and took post near Ciudad tlodrigo, Its Leon When the was 
iu2*. w of Sir John Moore i embarkation arrived he sent Ms guns, a* a 
measure of precaution, to Abrantev In the rear, Irot remained himself ip tlrt 
neighbourhood of that fnrtress, where he wav soon joined by tkm Carlos 
dTspana a Spanish chief with a few followcnt and though tlirlr nnltcd 
force wai too weak to undertake any operation of importance, yet, by merely 
remaining where they were, and showing a botd front In a moment of swh 
disaster, they dkl pood service, and kept the spirits of the province from sink 
Ing under their mitfortunes And IhjIt the aid of inch r hlvairous spirits at 
tMsgtllaol officer, to whom scenes of cl anger were a source of | leawre, was 
nece*<ary to prevent the c*a<e af Spanish Independence from appearing »I 
together Hopeless amidst the defection of many w bo should base taken the 
lead Its Its support- \cklm>e*, as alreedt mentruned, had Urn forwarded to 
Joseph Bonaparte at ValtadolHf from all the Incorporations and InfluretLl 
bodies at Madrid, Inviting Mm to return lo the capital and rr"ime tf e reins 
of gnvrromml t registers had I<rm oj-ened in ffiflrrrnt parts *f the ntj, f/r 
tlu>»e cltiiens to InKtit* their names who were favourable to M« govern 
mentt and Jo a few dajs thirty thousand *i f pjtnm, ehwCy uf tLr m re 
opnWrt classes, had hem Inscribed on tb** hits ; and U» ot*>f cure la tho* 
flattering Invitations, Iht Intrusive king Lad entered the capital, *Uh first 
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Jan 51 1609 pomp, amidst the discharge of a hundred pieces of cannon, and nu- 
merous, if not heartfelt demonstrations, of public satisfaction — a mcmorablo 
example of the cflfcct of the acquisition of wealth, and the enjoyment of 
luxury, m enen aling the minds of their possessors , and of the difference bc- 
tween the patriotic energy of those classes, who, having little to lose, yield 
to ardent sentiments without reflection, and those m whom the suggestions 
of interest, or the habits of indulgence, hax e stifled the generous emotions of 
our nature (1) 

' rrcraro Meanwhile, Napoleon, whose ardent nnnd could as little endure 
imi'ion or r repose m any of bis lieutenants ns 111 himself, sent orders to Soull, 
snuitnmi' 7 while he still lay w i th the bulk of his corps at Ferrol, to preparo 
' ic,or immediately for the imasion of Portugal The plan for this pur- 
pose w’as formed by the Emperor on a grand scale, and apparently promised 
certain success Soult himself was to mo\c, with four divisions of infantry 
and ten regiments of caialry , numbering m all twculy-fnc thousand comba- 
tants present with the eagles, direct upon Oporto; on the road lie was to be 
joined by Loison, with fi\e thousand more; Lapissc, vhlh nine thousand, was 
to menace the country from the side of Leon; while Victor, with thirty thou- 
sand, who was stationed at Merida, on the eastern frontier of the kingdom, 
was to co-operate from the side of Estremadura, and take a part in the com- 
bined movement on Lisbon. Thus sixty thousand men, from different quar- 
ters, were to invade Portugal, in which at that tune, there were not more 
than fourteen thousand British and an equal number of name troops, all m 
a slate of extreme discouragement at the reverses m Spain, and tbe embarka- 
tion of the army from the shores of Galicia. So little did Napoleon anticipate 
any serious resistance m this undertaking, and so deeply was the future ca- 
reer of the British in the Peninsula Shrouded from lus mcw", that lie calcu- 
lated that, on the 5th February, he would bent Oporto, and, on the lGlli, 
before Lisbon , after reducing w Inch, and drning tbe English into the sea, he 
was to co-operate in an expedition against Andalusia, and follow m the foot- 
steps of Dupont to the shores of the Guadalquiur. After reading a despatch 
from Soult, giving an account of lus operations m Galicia and the battle of 
Corunna, lie said, “ Every thing proceeds w r cll : Romana cannot exist a fort- 
night longer • the English will net er make a second elTort m three months 
the war will be at an end Spam may be a la Vendee , but I have tranquillized 
la Vernlde. The Romans conquered its inhabitants, the Moors conquered 
them, and they are not nearly so fine a people now as they w r crc then. J w’lll 
settle the government firmly , conciliate the nobles, and cut down the people 
with grapc-sbot They say the country is against me, but there is no longer 
a population there , Spam is, m most places, a solitude without five men to a 
square league I will let them see what a first-rale pow r er can efTect (2) ” 

Soon’s Soult commenced his march from Vigo, on the coast of Galicia, 
through m the beginning of February, and reached Tuy, on the shores of the 
uTworta Minho, on the 10th of the same month The river being deep and 

o P orto rapid, and tft that season of the year a raging flood, it w'as no easy 

matter to pass it m presence of several thousand Portuguese ordenanzas, who 
occupied the opposite bank, which m that quarter formed the frontier of 
F.b xi their country At length, a small flotilla, secretly appeared in the 
tributary stream of the Tamuga, was sent down dui mg the night, and ferried 
three hundred soldiers over to the Portuguese shore , but they were instantly 

(1) South, n, 24, 33. Nillerto, it. 287, 301 Ticces (2) Tor ji 264, 265 Jones, i 160 Nop 11.164. 
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atliekcd at daybreak by three thousand of the armed hand*, the bien already 
landed made prisoners, and the remainder driven back lo the opposite bank 
r<*. j Thb check obliged Soult to ascend the bank* of the river, through 
r«i- »•. horrible road*, to Oren*e x fn order to take advantage of die bridge 
there over the ilinhoj and his advanced guard reached that town In time to 
secure that important passage before It conhl be destroyed. Still this gallant 
resistance of the Portoguew on tbeir frontier was attended with important 
e Orels j for loch was the fatigue of bis troop*, that the French general was 
iwt*s unable to resume his march for Oporto till the 4th March, which 
rendered it impossible for him to reach Lisbon before the English reinforce- 
ments, uhder Mackenzie and Hif1 > bad arrived there in the beginning of ApriL 
Mntt Hardly bad be left Oresse, taking the road for Chaves and Oporto, 
when bis advanced guard overlook the rearguard of flomana which was with- 
drawing before him at Monlery, and defeated it with the loo of nearly a 
thousand alalc, and as many prisoners Romina, anon thb, separated himself 
from the Portuguese general ^Jlefcfa, with whom lie bad been endeavouring 
to concert operations, and drilled by mountain path* towards Pragma, from 
whenee ho made for the valley of theSiL,and the direction of AituHis; while 
tbe Portuguese militia now left lo their own resources, were driven bock, 
fighting all the *»T> Jo Chares, a fortified town which wt* Immediately In- 
Tested, and eipiluUted on the 13th with fifty pieces of cannon and rampart* 
in tolerable repair an aequiritlon of great importance, as it gave the InTader* 
a solid footing within the 1‘ortugucse frontier (I) 

Having established the depot oi his army, and left hi* Iteavy ar 
HU cry, rick, and wonnded as well as stragglers, wlw were very 
numcroitt, In ibis stronghold, Sotrit *et onion the i'lli for Oporto, 
taking the ronto of Tras-os-lionte*, in preference to tint of Entre-Donro-e- 
Minho, in ton whence of the number of deep and dUhcult streams which 
required lo be crossed in the latter province The road through tire romantic 
apd beautiful mountains of the upper province bower rr passed throngb a 
series of defile* equal to any in Europe In strength and Intriraeyj and the 
French troops were not long of esnerici icing the resources which the ancient 
military InsUlotloni of tb« kingdom efTemi for resistance Is an Intading 
anuy At every step they met with an Incrsunt and liarassing opposition 
which both retarded their march and fatigued tlte toWirrv, and it was not titl 
n~i\ ►». the 20th that they arrived in sight of flriga, which was occupied 
by General Frrire with two thousand regular troops and twenty thousand 
ordenanzas, of whom however, ouly five thpnMnd were armed with mu*- 
kct«, the mualndcT being a confused rabble with piles, clubs or prod nr 
hooks Justly distrustful of such a tumultuary body in presence erf an equal 
number o( french wklicTs 1 rrire rraeuatrd bran and was taking the road 
for Oporto when tin* multitude »n peeing treachery moUnkd put Urn t» 
death and forced Hie rtorfmod on General ITen a Hanoverian oUicrr in the 
J'ortuzuese service, who had gained tbe,rronfi Irtvel ) bH activity hs eegio 
Izlng the new levies Ebro thus furred to llchl, node the best drspo^fr^i* 
which the rirvutmtances wonJd admit; Iml it « freshly appejmi tow t*taffy 
unfit foeban undisciplined body was lo make bra 1 tplmt the ImjeiUl se- 
terans \ weU-cooeefteJalti kfrotn three french di»hWo»*«?«a fT*'vd •**- 
res 'al t the lVtirtguev atlrrlj routed Crd otj «□ side* turin. f**l 
tl dr artillery and a!«r»ie three thousand men »hin cm the tpol v® etas 
pented were the vktoes at *ome cTuclitn ntrriwd by the peasant* rt their 
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stragglers, lliat they took few prisoners, and such was the reciprocal feeling 
of hatred excited m the breasts of the natives, that when the I’lcnch entcicd 
Braga after their victory, they found it totally deserted by its inhabitants (1). 
imv.tr n<» No force now existed m the northern provinces to arrest the pro- 
n°" !’ cor ' etess of the invaders, for though Silviera, at the head of ten thou- 
i 0 sand men, still kept his footing m the mountains on the Eastern 
frontier, vet he was rather in then rear, and it was not to he expected that 
lus irregular force could interpose any serious obstacles in the way of their 
further advance towards the Douro. Thither, accordingly, Marshal Soull 
bent lus steps, after resting Ins troops some days at Braga, and on lhc28lh 
he appeared on the north bank of that river, before Oroirro. The means of 
defence were there a cry considerable, and the inhabitants were animated 
with the most unbounded hatred of the French, both from experience of 
former wrongs and recent injuries, but regular soldiers and airangements 
w ere aw anting to turn to proper account the ardent passions and fcr\ ent zeal 
of the people The Bishop of Oporto was at the head of affairs, a warlike and 
courageous prelate, whose patriotic /cal, not less than political ambition, 
had shone forth conspicuous since the first French invasion of the Peninsula 
A series of field-works, dignified with the name of an entrenched camp, had 
been thrown up on the north of the city, which were armed by one hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon, and fifteen hundred regular troops had been col- 
lected as a resen c to support any part of the line which might require assist- 
ance The people were animated with the most enthusiastic spirit, all night 
the locsm sounded from the churches, and at daybreak on the 2 ( )lh, being 
Good-Fnday, a tumultuous body of twenty -fi\c thousand men hurried forth 
and occupied the redoubts But such a crowd of urban citizens, men though 
animated by an ardent spirit, is seldom capable of withstanding, except 
behind regular latnparls, the assault of disciplined soldiers. Baling com- 
Marci. s 9 plcled his arrangements, and distracted the enemy’s attention by 
demonstrations against lus flanks, Soldi bore down with the weight of Ins 
force against their centre; two redoubts, which flanked the mam road m that 
quarter, were carried after a stout resistance, and the fire from thence hax - 
, ing raked great part of the remainder of the Portuguese line, a general panic 
took place, and the whole rushed in wild confusion into the lowui The French 
cavalry instantly charged the flying mass, now incapable of opposing any 
resistance, through the city, the horsemen galloped, cutting them dow'n m 
vast numbers, to the edge of the Douro, such was the multitude which 
thronged the bridge, thalpartofilsunkundei the weight, and hundreds were 
precipitated into the river, but even after this catastrophe, the crowd from 
behind pressed on to avoid the bloody sabres of the Imperial dragoons, and 
forced those in front headlong into the waves Boats hastily collected to 
receive the WTCtclied throng, were as quickly sunk by the fire of the French 
artillery, which had now come dowm to the water’s edge, and discharged 
grape incessantly on the living stream , the river was covered with dead 
bodies, among which, numbers of those of w omen and children w r ere to be 
seen, and, before the French made themselves masters of the town, four 
thousand corpses encumbered the banks of the Douro Even in this extre- 
mity, however, some traces of the ancient Portuguese valour were to be dis- 


cerned, and a body of two hundred devoted patriots, who had taken refuge 
m one of the neighbounng churches of the city, resolutely refused all pro- 
posals of surrender, and were slam to the last man When the French sot-. 


(1) Operations de M. SoUlt, 115, 142 Helm. ). 63, 64. lor. ». 339, 3 
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dler* rrrre {airly mailcn of the town, their passion* were itrongly <rv cited 
Jn addition to the tmial fnry of an toault, by ibo cruellies which hod been 
« erased by the inhabitant! on wme of the prisoner* who had fallen Into their 
hind* ; and although Manhal Son It exerted himself to the utmost to anx*t 
the disorders, tranquillity was nut restored odUI about eight thousand Per 
toguese had fallen, and tho dly had undergone all the Ikjttots whkh ore 
usually the fata of town* taken by ilonn (1) 

Whilst Soult was thus, amidst blood and carnage, forcing a batc- 
vtaw- foi domination upon the northern province* of Portugal, Mar 
2^. ,hil Key, who bad been left In charge of Galicia and Asturias, w as 
maintaining a banning and desultory warfare with the undaunted 
mouMalneen of those rugged provinces, The Marquis flomana, after hfs 
cheek at Monterey already noticed, bad defiled in ibe direction of Pont Fcr 
rada on tho great road from Ben creole to Corunna and having accidentally 
discovered a French twelre-poundcr, and some ammunition and balls In a 
hermitage near Villa Franca, be took adrantage of It to commence an attack 
umm the castle of that town, garrisoned by a French battalion, and after a 
siege of smen days forced it to Capitulate Eight hundred prisoners 
w£h taken on this occasion— a success which loudly magnified by common 
rumour to derated the spirits of the Spaniards In these mountainous regions, 
*T jn’jffj than a fortnight, twenty thousand men hastened to llomana* 
HADdardi Upon this, Ney, who deemed It high time to put a stop to this 
alarming progress, roirrhed out of Corunna at the head of ten thousand men, 
wills the design of giving battle to the Spanish general wherever ho could 
find him He Advanced to Logo, the point where the chief roads of the coun- 
try intersect c«ch other ; hut llomana, who hail no Intention of hazarding W« 
raw troops, who were totally dcstltntc of artillery or cavalry, In a general** Uon 
with tho French veterans, aoddcnly shifted his quarters, and leaving halhla 
with part of his troops, entered Astortas with the bulk of his forces w Ith the 
design of rousing the population and animating the resistance of llul pr*- 
rlnce Picy followed upon his footsteps, and marched acros the 
mountains to Osiedo, the capital of the latter province King Joseph w!k» 
deemed It of tlie hiahol Importance toatifle in theout*el Hu- formidable Iniur 
rtdlon which, on the appearance of [lotnana, broke oat in tliat quarter, on 
itconnt of Its vicinity to the great lineofeommunlratwn » (lli 1 ranee diverted 
at the tame lime against U considerable forces from other quarters Kellcmao, 
who came op from Leon w Ith nine thousand mm, crossed the lofty rid re cf 
u* ralaresafew dajsaflrr^andhavlDgpnl to flight acon*of two thou- 

sand Spaniard* whoattetnpled to dispute the passj-r, descended to J\>la In U-f 
„ neighbourhood of Oviedo; while, In three day* afterwards, Itotusrt 

with o third column, eight thousand rtronx made Ids appr- ranee at tl* p*v 
tire of tho Beta, on the coast road, and threatened the Wuriao rapiul, 
the hlshway from Fran re Balia teros, who with ten thousand of nom»ni « 
tr^ emiaronred to defend the passage of that river, was dented w.ds 
thTtoss of two thousand men, Ihcv strong divisions had been |ar*rlj '*«*»• 

f^MIl'llV o' Mort« • »t.«l. M l Mn. ln»M toU 
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m command of lus troops, who retired from the 's alleys mlo the Inghei and 
inaccessible parts of the mountains, embarked at Gijon on the da} following, 
and made sail for Ribadio, on the northern coast of Galicia, from whence he 
made Ins way across the hills to his biaie followers, who still maintained 
thcmschcs on the mountains in the interior of that proiince , and, joining 
his old soldiers near Mondonedo, reappeared in nndimimshcd strength in Hie 
valley of the Sil Astonished at his active adversary ha\ing thus escaped him, 
Key lost no lime in retracing his footsteps, and marched direct for Lugo , and 
on the 29th met Marshal Soult at that place, whither lie had ai- 
med on lus retreat from Portugal, after his defeat by Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
in the manner to he immediately noticed (f). 

To complete the picture of the state of affairs m the adjoining prov mccs of 
Spam, when Sir Arthur’s memorable career began, it remains to notice the 
situation of Lstremadura and New Castile after the departure of Napoleon 
from the Peninsula 

Toni defeat After the fall of Madrid, the Duke del Infantado, who commanded 
orjhrnmy t j lc armj . Q f ,| 1C centre, which had fallen hack towards Li Mancha, 
ci»!ui nl with great difficult! collected twenty thousand men at Cuenca in 
n, -“' thatprounce So little, how ever, were the Spanish generals at this 
period aware of their inferiority to the French troops, notwithstanding all 
the disasters which they had undergone, that no sooner had lie recencd ac- 
counts of the march of Napoleon with Ins guards and Key’s corps to attack Sir 
John Moore on the Cairion, m the end of December, than, deeming the ca- 
pital now denuded of its principal dcfcndcis, be advanced to co-operalc in 
the movement upon it tictor baling icceived early intelligence of bis ap- 
J ati < proach, set out to meet lum with fourteen thousand foot and tlnec 
thousand horse, and having defeated the advance-guard under Yencg.is, at 
jan io Tai ancon, the whole fell hack to a strong position m fiont of Uclcs, 
where they awaited the attack of the enemy Ihc battle took place on the 
ja» ij J3lh lanuary, and proved one of the most disastrous of the whole 
war to the Spanish troops Victor, perceiving that the left of the enemy was 
the weakest point of their line, threw the hulk of lus forces against that wing; 
it was speedily routed, and the reinforcements which t cncgas sent up to its 
support w T erc successively dmen hack The whole army now' retreated, but 
this retrograde movement was speedily converted into a disorderly by 
the impetuous charges of the terrible French dragoons Fifteen 
were slain on the spot, nine thousand prisoners taken, with s 

lery, standards, and baggage of the army. Tins battle dcstro,, 
the remains of the Spanish regular army , and the host winch 
collected by Carlaojal,wvho was appointed to succeed the Duke 
in the command m the deflles of the Sierra Morena, w ere almost 
and inexperienced levies, upon whom no reliance whale! cr could 
The French disgraced their victory by the most inhuman cruclli 
after subjecting the clergy and principal inhabitants of Uclcs to c 
mly, bound sixty-nine, two and two togelhei, and massacred 
‘ the Reign of Terror, some even m tbe public slaughter-houses, 
hundred women, tlie waves or daughters of the victims, who made' 
resound with their shrieks at this atrocious iniquity, were delivered ' 
immediately after, to the passions and brutality of -the soldiers, and ’ 
numbers of tlie prisoners taken m battle, on the plea of repeals, 
murdered m cold blood 

(1) Helm, i 77,70. Tor u 327, 331 Joncj, 1 , (2) Brim i SG lor u 211,210 Rccca, Gum 
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_,.r Afler till* disaster, the Spanlih armies who Kid escaped from the 
S*T rout of Deles, uul fled toe Somo-Slerra pus, fell bach to i two 

dlrtolorai one toward! toe 3mm Horen., on toe roid to Seville 
irTnther to Ihe direcUon of II end. and Atonrej, with ■ rlew to the .opport 
r me ChS ™ trader the command of (Umojri the Utter of 

?/ "I?* r.rt.nl.1 when hi! whole deUetonenU were celled In, bed Hill, In 
„/ Fs-viitirr ililcfn thousand Infantry and three thousand horse, 
^FmtTonder SetooU.nl, who Uj wllh Ofteen 
with which Toledo while Cuesta, with fourteen thousand Infantry aud 
thousand to W on the T.jtu, In E.trein.dnn 

two piUroue commanded the .dranced dlrhlon of (UTUo].r. 

Tl>« Duke A1 nine thousand foot soldicn and two Ibonnnd horse, with 
*rmy, consLU g i e middle of February towards Toledo from Carolina 

corps Uf Till. Ill-concerted 
" '^t^Hth'iwrtonlT of the Sfunfeh fpree, deprtwwd by defeit.on ■■iP CTi " r 
attack with l« Hmhcd with rktory, lod to the result which might cully 
bodj of the <ra 'raft SetotslUnl bnUlj awembled Iwdre Ibon- 

T, h whom ts the en^my approached Toledo, he gare battle at 
and men, T^I^ted tone In haH-ut-hour, with Iho loa of » Ihoound 
Claded Real, 1|R , lllrre ihoasand prisoner. Tho retn.lnder lied Into 

lUIn, .U *“‘<1“ ^, bBro they were quickly reinforced by new lerin from 
tho aerr. “°™ re ’ Mdl ,nd Seto.tl«nl, ®UsOed with hi. iuccm,qnlckly 
b[> portion In (be cplul of U lUnche 
a rifll pater dbmlcr -.sailed the «nny collected In E.UTtn>dnra, 
tS* under theorden of Cueila This general, toough . br.ro old veto- 
£5S» w nnb.pplly of . lxradUrong .nd ob.Uo.le disposition, and 

ymr , , , 1 |. 1 , 1 , full .lure of CullUn pride and Ignorance, w»s etio.ll j 

M-S lu^nSra m tho le*on> of experience, or yielding 10 too 

OH^if IteSreotu tout lilmidt These pecuIUriUes, wlileb .ppcoral 
•^IlVttnSlSoS 1" th ' toceemprign, on too Erst eec..Ion 

prinfuUy ranspt 1lb ^ Arthur Wellesley, «oon brooght .boot • 

puin. of Dtrcowtor. Eerly In Mere., Victor 
ZUiJSmSot front Jtoeph it lUdrfd forthwith to pass the Tagus, to order 
Mmldert design of toe general .luck opon Portng.1, while, 
to ctr-opcr.to 1 t“ J wboTwilb t dlriilon of right tooimnd men, tra 
i l, U^ar « tiered .o raore end .dr.neot.Abt.nW 

to^Llhls Ume, Uy on the bank, of the T.gns, and occupied Ibc f.moo! 

ST ’Jr tlmiiu . noblo slroelure, Ore bnndred and eighty feet long, and 

tT d f^l^d^d thirty font high, belli by the town of PUwncta during toe 
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of Medellin was nol seriously contested by liic Spaninuls, who wcio drawn 
up m liic form of a half moon, m a line about a league in breadth, a little to 
the soilth of the ri\er. Notwithstanding his liifenority in numbers, haung 
only fifteen thousand foot and three thousand horse on the spot, Victor im- 
mediately advanced to the attack The right wing of the Spaniards, where 
their best troops w ere placed, made a brai c resistance, and for tw o hours not 
only held the enemy in check, hut sensibly gained ground, and already the 
shouts of i ictory w ere heard m that quarter. Encouraged by these fai ourahlc 
appearances, Cucsta niOAcd forward lus centre, which also droic hock the 
enemy, and deeming the uclory now secure, the Spanish general sent 
forward lus car airy to charge No sooner had they come into fire, howcicr, 
than the whole horse, instead of charging the enemy, turned about and fled, 
trampling the notorious infantry under foot, and spreading disorder and 
alarm llnough the whole rear. Hie consequence of such a flight in an arniy r , 
composed in great part of new lcucs, was immediately fatal. Great part of 
the Spanish army look to flight Still, however, the notorious centre stood 
firm, and gallantly, by a point-blank discharge, repelled the first efforts of 
the notorious French diagoons, hut Victor, upon this, instantly brought up 
cannon, and made such gaps m their ranks In Ins \ obeys of grape, that the 
French diagoons succeeded m breaking in, and then the whole army took to 
flig’ht The French horse pursued the fugitnes for several miles, with great 
slaughter The whole Spanish artillery fell into the hands of the a lclors, and 
their total loss, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, did not fall short of ten 
thousand men, aaIiiIc that of the French did not exceed a tenth part of the 
number So complete A\as their rout, that Cucsta, who fled with a few horse- 
men into the recesses of the Sierra Moreno, could nol, for some days after the 
battle, rally a single battalion of infantry ; and nothing but the strength and 
intricacy of those mountains, and the a ague apprehension excited by the 
disaster experienced in the last campaign by Dupont, beyond them, preicntcd 
Victor, in the first moments of dismay occasioned by this Aiclory and that of 
Ciudad Real, from penetrating into that beautiful province, and planting die 
French eagles in triumph on the minarets of Seville (1) 
nmu'iro.or "While these disastrous events Avcrc prostrating the Spanish 
Opom' at length on the plains of La Mancha, and on the banks of the Gun- 
this period diana, Marshal Soult lay inactive at Oporto, and was far from ma- 
king that use of bis important conquest aa’IiicIi might haAC been expected 
from his vigour and ability He had made lnmself master, indeed, of an opu- 
lent commercial city, abounding in resources of all lands, and containing 
one hundred and ninety pieces of heavy cannon, besides immense AA r aihke 
stores and magazines, and Ins advanced posts, pushing forward to the south 
of the Douro, subdued the Avhole counliy as far as the Vouga But nol only 
bad the obstinate hostility of the population considerably weakened Ins army 
during its march from Galicia, but strongly impressed him AVith the risk of 
advancing farther into a country animated by such feelings, until he re- 
ceived more accurate accounts of thefoiccand intentions of the English army, 
and advices of the co-operation of Lapisse and Victor on the eastern frontier 
of the kingdom Nor w r as this all While he lnmself oa ercapie all hostility m 
front, the elements of a most senous resistance had again sprung up in the 
country he had passed, and blows of no inconsiderable magnitude had been 
struck, both by the Spaniards and Portuguese, on the forlilied posts and de- 
tachments left in, his rear. The Galician insurgents, taking advantage of the 
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absence of So alt In Portugal, and Key with tie greater port of bis corps In 
Asturias, had collected in great strength ronnd the depots and armed stations 
In the to u them parta of tlidr province J Toy, containing the principal re- 
serve of Souk's corps, and Ylgo, garrisoned by thirteen hundred men, left in 
guard of the military chest, were toon surrounded each by several thousand 
*wu «• armed peasants ; and although the former, after a blockade of se- 
veral week*, was relieved by succours dispatched from Oporto, the latter, with 
Its whole garrison and treasure, fell Into the hands of the Spaniards. A stilt 
more teriooi blow was struck by Sllvlera with Ids Portuguese le- 
vies, who bad taken refuge, on the French Invasion, In the wildest recesses 
ofTnuKHhJfonte* That enterprising officer, toning from his retreat as soon 
as the French had passed on, suddenly appeared before Chares, now fiCed 
* with the sick and magazine* of (heir army, entered the town wftboat opposi- 
tion, and In four days afterward* made himself master of the *as tie, with 
m thirteen prisoners. Encouraged by this au cress, he advanced on 
the traces of the French army reached Draga, which ho evacuated upon 
hearing of the UU of Oporto, and crossed over to the valley of tbeTamega (I), 
whore he made himself master of the Important town and bridge of Amt 
m-t* rente, a pats of great strength, the p©s®e«loD 0 f which barred the 
principal line of communication from tho Donro to Tras-os-Monles, ami the 
northern provinces of tho Peninsula 

But, In addition to these untoward circumstances, the situation of 
* Soult, both from the Intrigues with which he was surrounded, and 
£SuiZw. those In which be himself was engaged, wai one of a very peculiar 
and almost unprecedented kind While the example of thrones having 
been won by soldiers hands In tho case of IS»pd16on llnrat and more re- 
cently, J£rdme and Joseph, lutd Inspired the marshal with extravagant Ideas 
of the destiny which might await him In his Lnaitanian provinces, (fie dread- 
ful privations whkh they had recently undergone, and tho apparently Inter- 
minable extent of tho wars la which the Emperor was engaged, had laid the 
fonndatioojoft wldo-aprcad disaffection among Ida followers. That a doable 
*et of intrigues was going forward In the array at Oporto at the same time 
While the French party In the northern provinces of Portngil were prepar 
Jng an address, which, In a few days, was signed by thirty thousand persons, 
lo So nit, praying him to tssnroe the sovereignty of their country, and that 
officer, yielding to the flattering Illusion, was preparing proclamations in the 
name of Nicholas I, King of Portugal (2), and endeavouring, though without 
success, to gain the consent of his generals of division lo the usurpation, a 
numerous body of superior officers In hh army were organizing the ramlflca 
lions of a vast conspiracy among the troops, the object of which was to revolt 
against the authority of NapoWon, restore a republican government in France, 
seize Soult and such officers as should adhere lo htsfbrtuoK,and nut a stop 
to the devastating war* which he was waging, lo the detriment stile of Ids 
own couhlry and the world ‘wet advances, In relation to both these pro- 
jects, w crc made to Sir Arthar Wellesley soon after be landed t but that ran 
tlous general, wftboat Implicating Idmself or bfi government In such dark 
designs, continued steadfijt In hi* plan of terminating*!! time rbimrrkal 
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projects, by expelling Soult from Portugal by force of arms (1) ; while Napo- 
leon wisely and magnanimously overlooked the whole affair, and wrote to 
Soult that “ lie recollected nothing but Austerlitz,” where he had particularly 
distinguished himself (2) 

Fjnt mea was in this situation of affairs m Spain and Portugal that Sir 
Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, who shall hereafter be called Wellington, 
Apri7« Eal Landed at Lisbon, and from this time forward, the historian, in 
nai rating the annals of the Peninsular campaigns, instead of a confused and, 
involved narrative of separate actions and operations, which no art can render 
interesting to the reader, and which it i equircs no small effort m the writer 
lnmself to apprehend, finds lnmself embarked on a connected and consecu- 
tive stream of events, at first inconsiderable, and scarcely attended to in the 
shock of vast armies on the Danube, but which steadily increased m depth 
and magnitude, until it attracted the attention of all Europe, and finally 
overwhelmed the empire of Napoldon in its waves 
marching 0 * 1 T w0 different plans of operation presented themselves to the 
so"'n n choice of the English general, when he took the command in Por- 
Oporto tugual The first w as to move to the eastward, and combine an at- 
tack on Victor, with Cuesta, in the valley of the Tagus This plan, which was 
strongly recommended by the Spanish general, had the advantage of striking 
at once at the heart of the enemy’s power, and by compelling the concentra- 
tion of his principal forces to cover Madrid, would prove a seasonable relief 
to the patriot bands in all quarters, and prepare the means of renewed resis- 
tance m the remote provinces, especially of Andalusia Wellington was not 
insensible to the importance of these considerations $ and he declared, lw r o 
days after his arrival in Portugal, that he w r as convinced “ the French 
would be in serious danger in Spam, only when a great force shall be 
collected wlncli shall oblige them to collect their troops, and a combined ope- 
ration of theforce m this country, with that under Cuesta, may be the ground- 
work of such extended operations ” But, on aTnore mature consideration, it 
w r as justly deemed more expedient to commence opeiations by clearing the 
northern provinces of Portugal of the enemy Much dissatisfaction w'ould, 
with {reason, be excited m that country, if, while one-third of its territory 
was still m the hands of the enemy, a portion of the native and all the allied 
forces should be employed m a foreign operation; the English aimy might 
he exposed to considerable hazard, if, while far advanced into the interior of 
Spam, its line of communication were to be menaced by the advance of Soult 
from Oporto , and it was of no small consequence, in a w r ar m which so much 
depended on opinion and early success, to engage at first m an operation 
within the compass of the British army alone (5), rather than one in which 
much w r ould depend on the co-operation of the Spanish forces, loo clearly 
proved, by w r oful experience, to be incapable of bearing m the field the shock 
of the Imperial legions 

Si" Operations against Soult being resolved on m the first instance, 
souit Wellington moved his force in two columns into the noith of 
Portugal the right, consisting of six thousand foot and one thousand horse 
under Beresford, was to advance by Viscu and Lamego, towards the upper 
Douro, m order to co-operate w'ltli Siluera, who, it w'as hoped, still held the 
line of IheTamcgo, and the important budge of Amaranlc, and thus turn 
Soult’s left flank and cut him off from any retreat bv or at V^ic 

(0 Tor n 311.315 W rllington to Lord Castle- (3) Well to 
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Tras-os-Hontm to Afitorgi ami Leon the left, tinder eUtaglon In person, 
after assembling) at Col to bn, comb ted of fifteen thousand Infantry *nd 
»li teen hundred cavalry, was to more direct by tbo Tonga upon Oporto 
Hopes v, ere cntcrtilned that a considerable part of Soul It army might be cut 
off In iU retreat from tha Vouga to the Donro and measure* bad been very 
ikllfally tqhoa to surprise the enemy and aeenre that object but Soalt got 
information of the approach of the English, and lire conspiracy In bis own 
**y»- army, Just in time to prevent the catastrophe j the principal leaden 
were suddenly arrested, and the troops rapidly withdrawn behind tbe Donro, 
the bridge over whieh at Oporto was prepared for firing, and all the boats 
that could bo discovered brought over to tho northern bank of the river 
At the samo time, Lobon was dispatched to the rear, frith a strong dirislon, 
to dear the banks of the Tamega, and secure the bridge of Amarante and, 
after some days’ sharp fighting, be succeeded in that object, and dislodged 
Sllviera from that Important post(l) Hick curie, meanwhile, with three 
thousand British and four thousand Portuguese troops, was moved forward 
to Alcantara and tbe eastern frontier of the kingdom, to observe Lap Use 
and Vktor, and afford some protection to that exposed part of the Portuguese 
dominions. 

fuTT.1 Tha British advanced posts fell In with tho enemy on then lb May j 
»Wu. bat, by a rapid retreat, they succeeded In extricating themselves 
from a situation of somo peril, crossed tbe Douro, and burned tbo bridge of 
boob at Oporto The Engliih standards soon appeared In great strength on 
tho southern bank, and the French battalions lined tbe northern shore but 
the broad Douro rolled between the hostile forces, and it appeared next to 
Impossible, without either bridge or boats, to cross the river In free of a 
nearly equal force Early on the morning of the 12th, however, General 
Hurray succeeded in collecting tome boats four miles up at Arintas; and 
three boats baring, by gTeat daring, been obtained bv Colonel Waters, by 
crossing in a small skiff opposite the seminary at Oporto, twenty-five of tho 
Buffi were cjulekly ferried over in the first boat, and the two others rapidly 
following, about a hundred men got a footing under cover of that building 
unperrdved by the enemy The anxiety of the people, however, soon drew 
\ the enemy’s attention to the spot) and no sooner were Lite red coats perceived, 

l than a tumultuous noise of drums and ibouts was heard In tho city, and 
coofnsed masses of the enemy were seen harrying forth In all directions, and 
throwing out elonds of sharpshooters, who came furiously down upon the 
seminary The building was soon surrounded; the fire of the enemy visibly 
augmented faster than that of tho British; General Paget, who commanded 
tbe Buffs, was struck down severely wounded; the eager gesticulations of tltf 
dtiiens from the bouses on ibe opposite bank, implored relief for their berale 
allies, now apparently doomed to destruction So violent was tbo struggle, 
so critical tbe moment, that Wellington himself Was on the point of eroding 
to share tho dangers of Ids advanced gnard ; and It was only tbe entreaties of 
bis friends, and his own Just confidence In Ceseiul Hill, the second In 
command, which prevented him from doing so. By degrees, boneter the 
fire of the British artillery, consisting of twenty guns, placed on the I frights 
of Villa Nora, on a projecting promontory of the southern hank, opposite the 
seminary, became to powerful, that it drore the enemy from all sides of the 
LoUdlng, excepting tta Iron gate on lire Dorth, where the Buffi * ptc a match 
for them tome daring dtirern crossed over with large boats to Sherbrooke s 
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division, further down the river, which was soon ferried over m large bodies; 
and hesitation became -visible in the French columns, which was increased 
to confusion, when Munay’x columns, on the cxlicmc right of the British, 
began to appear and threaten their communication with Amarante and the 
great line of rclical. Horse, foot, and cannon, now rushed tumultuously 
tow-ards the rear, the city was hastily evacuated, amidst the enthusiastic 
cheers of the people Hill’s central column, now strongly reinforced by the 
passage of the -!Sih and GGlli regiments, debouched fiercely from the seminar y , 
and, by repeated volleys on the (lank of the flung columns, threw them into 
utter confusion , and nothing hut the inactivity of Murray on the right, who 
did not make the use he might of lus advantageous position on (lie flank of 
the retreating host, preserved them from total ruin(l). As it was, they lost 
five hundred killed and wounded, five guns, and a large quantity of ammu- 
nition, in the action : seven hundred sick were taken m the hospital, and 
fifty French guns in the arsenal; and so complete and unexpected was tho 
surprise, that Wellington, at four o’clock, quietly sat down to the dinner and 
table service which had been prepared for Marshal Soult 
haianinui To have crossed such a river as the Douro, in presence of such a 
dtoaiion general as Soult, with a force little, if at all, superior to Ins own, 
was a most brilliant opening of the campaign, and was justly regarded as re- 
flecting as much credit on the daring and skill of the young English general, 
as it cast a shade on the vigilance and circumspection of the veteran French 
marshal But Napoleon’s troops were, beyond all others, capable of remedy- 
ing such a disaster, and, notwithstanding the confusion into which they had 
been thrown by their precipitate ictrcat, before night-fall order was rcstorrd, 
and the army securely rested under the protection of a vigilant and power- 
ful rearguard Next morning Soult was quietly resuming lus inarch for Gui- 
maraens, m the direction of Amarante, when he received the stunning in- 
telligence that that important post, 1 commanding the only bridge and defile 
ov er the Tamega, and the only line of retreat practicable for ai lillcry, w as al- 
ready m the hands of the enemy In effect, Beresford, having crossed the 
Douro further up, had attacked Loison’s outposts at Amarante on the morn- 
ing of the 12lh, w i tli such v igour that lie fell back ft om that post in the direc- 
tion of Oporto, and met the retreating columns evacuating that city late at 
niglil Soull’s situation now seemed all but desperate * the well-know'n 
strength of the bridge of Amarante precluded the hope that it could be forced 
with discouraged and retreating troops, now that it was held by regular Bri- 
tish and Portuguese soldiers the great road to Braga w as already m the pos- 
session of the enemy, as they held Oporto, from which it issued , and it could 
be regained only bv cross lull roads, totally impracticable for artillery, and 
almost unpassable for mules or horses. Yet not a moment was to be lost 
already the British outposts began to appear, and the thunder of their horse 
artillery w'as heard at no great distance The energy' of the French general, 
howevei , now fully aroused, was equal to the crisis He instantly lesolvcd to 
abandon lus artillery, ammunition, and baggage, and make lus way, with all 
imaginable expedition, across the mountains to the Braga road This resolu- 
tion was immediately adopted, all the powder which the men could not carry 
was blowm up near Penafiel on the morning of the 45th, and the French 
army, abandoning its wdiole carnages, rapidly ascended the valley of the 
Sousa by roads almost impracticable, even for the cavaliy, rejoined Loison at 
Guimaraens , and continuing its passage over the mountains, and leaving 
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Jhuga on iti left, at Irngili retained the great road at San-Joad del Roy, a abort 
way beyond that town (1) < 

atom* Notwithstanding the wad Dec of the -whole mai6rici however, 
Soiilt’s retreat was extremely dbaitrou*, even to tho soldier* erf hi* 
md Brm jr "When he rejoined Lolson at Gu] mare cm, it became necessary 
to wcrlDto all tho artillery and ammunition belonging (o that dlriricrn heavy 
rain*, ever since the f3tb, impeded the progress of tho troop* through the 
mountains , the straggler* mniUpUed at every *tep frightful defiles, beside 
raging torrents, formed their path* j the ihoe* of the aoldler* were wonront 
they could hanllv bear their arms and, with tho whole remaining mule* and 
hone*, all the flick and wounded fell into the hands of tho Brithh Tho 
streams, erery where swollen by tho exeeislvo floods, were impossible, ex 
cept by their bridges, and the arch of Ponte Nora, oveT-tbe roaring torrent of 
t he Carado, was the only line erf retreat widdi lay open, after tho occupation 
Ux T i. (rftho rood to Brag* by Wellington, and Amtrauto by Bcresford 
Tills bridge wa* occupied, and had been partially destroyed by the peasant* 
nnle» It could be regained, lire hour of surrender had anited j for tlio army 
was it ruggllng through a narrow defile between awful precipices, almost In 
tingle file. Wellington, In close punult^ thundered in the rear, and would 
infallibly attack on the following morning In this extremity, the heroic cou 
rage of Colonel Dulorfg, who, In the dark, with tw'dre grenadier*, crept 
along -a narrow ledge of masonry width was left of the arth, inrprlwd tho 
Portuguese guard*, and made hlmieHm&itcr of thebrldgo, extricated tho army 
from thfs apparently hopeleta flllaatlon, and opened up the road to 1 onta- 
legre, where the wliole arrired perfectly exhausted and In woful plight, late 
J£r £ In tho crening of the 17th Soult continued hi* retreat across the 
**- Calldan frontier, reached Orcnse on the 20th, and pn the day ftl 
lowing met boy at Lugo, who had relumed from hb A*tnrian expeditior, 
and dislodged an Irregular body of l we] re thousand pca*ants who wen. 
blockading three French battalions la that place “ ill* condition," *ays Jo- 
mini, “was ranch more dbaKroo* than that In which General Mooro liad 
traversed die fame town ilx moaihi before (2) n The French dbgraced ibh 
l gallant retreat by *arago cruelty the peasants were massacred, and their 
house* burned by them along Ihdrwbole line of march, without remone (3) 
bnt tbelr own losses were scry tertre, amounting to about a fourth part of 
tire whole troops, which were attacked on the Do uro, besides all tbelr artille- 
ry, ammunition, and baggtgc, and eren a considerable part of tbelr mmket* 
who* After lhl» Important lucres*, Wellington returned to Oporto, from 
J TiSuT whence bo moied Ills troops forward as rapidly a* possible to 
Abrnnte*, and engaged In active preparation* for eo-opcrntlng with 
Cnesta, and advancing through 1 jtremadura towards Madrid Mo- 
tor Jiad not Improved hi* Important victory at Medellin to much a* might 
lute been expected, especially considering tho great amount and excellent 
quality of bb cavalry, which were of Inestimable Importance In the IctcI 
plain* which run np to lire foot of the Sierra Morena nut the operation* of 
tho FmgHsh general were Impeded for oboro a month by die want of money 
ofwbMi, alibi* period, be bitterly complained) and which led him to sus- 
pect at thctlmo Ibalgoscrnment had engaged In an enterprise beyond tbelr 
strength In troth, however, the finances of Treat Britain, a* lire emit 
proved, were folly eipial to the strain, and the difficulty anno entirely from 
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the extraordinary scarcity of specie, at that crisis, m the Bntish islands, aris- 
ing partly- from the profuse issue of paper to cany on the prodigious mer- 
cantile operations and national expenditure of the period, and partly from 
the vast consumption and requisitions of the French and Austrian armies 
during the campaign on the Danube At the same time, the want of warlike 
experience was severely felt in the army, both on the part of the officers and 
soldiers The commissariat, in all its branches, vras very defective Released, 
by a month’s intermission from active operations, from the excitement and 
dangers of actual warfare, the troops gave themselves up to disorders of every 
kind , plunder was universal along their line of march , the country, for miles 
on either side, was filled with stragglers , and the instant the common men 
got out of the sight of their officers, outrages were committed without end on 
the defenceless inhabitants, who had hailed their arrival as deliverers To 
such a height did these evils arise, that Wellington, in several regiments, 
directed the roll to be called every hour, he largely augmented the powers 
and force at the disposal of the Provost Marshal, and m the bitterness of his 
heart, more than once wrote to government, that the British army, “ excel- 
lent on parade, excellent to fight, was w orse than an enemy in a country, and 
liable to dissolution alike, by success or defeat (1) ” Doubtless the large ar- 
rears of pay due at this time to the army, amounting to L 500,000, and in 
several regiments to two months’ pay, contributed m a great degree to this 
disgraceful state of things , and it is interesting to trace the early difficulties 
of that commander m training his troops to the duties of real warfare, who 
-afterwards declared, m the just pride of experienced achievement,' “ that with 
the army he led from Spam into France, he could have gone any wliere and 
done any thing ” But these facts are highly valuable, as demonstrating how 
essentially the military is an art dependent upon practice foi success how 
little even a rigid discipline, gallant officeis, and admirable equipment, can 
compensate for the want of actual experience , what difficulties the com- 
mander had to contend with, who was compelled thus to educate lus officers 
and his soldiers m presence of the enemy , how much allowance must be made 
for the disasters of the Spanish troops (2), who, without any of those advan- 
tages, were at once exposed to the shock of the veteran legions of Napoleon,; 
and what must have been the sterling courage of those men, who, even when 
thus experienced, were never once bi ought m the Peninsula into fair combat 
with the enemy, that they did not successfully assert the inherent superiority 
of the Anglo-Saxon race 

combined Remittances to an adequate amount m gold bais and specie,' liav- 

on° w?drhi in S’ 1X1 consequence of the pressing representations of the English 

June j, general, been at length obtained, on the 2hth June, for the army, 
and a more efficient system of control established by lus unceasing vigilance 
among the troops, "Wellington, in the end of that month, commenced his 
maich from Abrantcs, in the dneclion of Alcantara and the Spanish frontier 
His plan at first was, that Cuesta should maintain himself in some strong 
position towards the foot of the Sierra Morena, and if possible amuse Victor 
so as to retain him in that quarter, to the south not only of the Tagus, but the 
Guadiana, while he himself moi ed un Plasencia and Talaveia, so as to cut off 
lus retreat to Madrid, and prevent lus junction wuth the forces of Sebastiam 
in La Mancha, or Joseph m the capital This plan, however, wdnch had every 
thing to recommend it, was found to be impracticable from the obstinacy of 
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Caesta, who refused tore!] re any forth erbaek thin the banks of the Guadlina, 
and the Impossibility of finding any position there, where there was tho lean 
chance of his making a successful Hand if attacked by Victor The Englith 
general, therefore, was compelled to alter his views, and adopt the more 
j «*t i- hazardous plan of a junction and combined operation of the two 
armies With thb view, the British army marched by Gtstelbnmco, Coda, 
and Plasencla; while the Spanish advanced to the tamo point br the bridges 
of Almarezand Arsoblxbo VietorfeUbackasAVelIingtonadTanced,andthe two 
J»*7 armies effected Ihrir junction at Oropesa, on the 20th July t while 
Sir Robert 'Wilson, with his brave Lnsitiolan legion and three tho wand Spa- 
niards, adranced on their left, from the Alberehe to the mountains of the 
Eacnrial, with whom he approached and actually put himself In commnnl- 
cation with Madrid The forces which thus menaced the capital were very 
considerable the English were twenty two thousand strong, of whom threo 
thousand were cavalry, with thirty guns Cnesta bad thirty- two thousand 
infantry and six tbbosand horse, with forty-six ciddod and Venegas, wlio 
was to ad route on Toledo, and join tho other two armies In the neighbourhood 
of the capital, was at the head of twenty three thousand Infantry and three 
thousand cavalry— in all above eighty-fire thousand men, but of different 
nations, Independent of each other, and of whom the British alone could be 
relied on for movement* In tbe field in presence of the enemy Beresford, 
meanwhile} with fifteen thousand Portuguese, established his headfpiarttTS 
at Fnente Cnlnaldo -near Ciudad Rodrigo hot his duty was merely to pro 
tect the frontier from Insult, and observe the enemy at Selaroanca not take 
any active partln the Important operations which were In contemplation (l ) 
T* 18 approach of forces so considerable, all converging towards 
the capital, produced an alarming fermentation, the sure proof as 
Jomlnl observes, of the Judgment with which the enterprise had 
been conceived Joseph no sooner received Intelligence of tbe formidable 
forces with which he was menaced, than he dispatched the m mil pressing 
orders to Soult and bey, wbo were at Astorga on the frontiers of boon, and 
llortler, who lay at \illtdoUd, to unite their forces and descend as rapidly 
as possible through the pass of tbe Puerto de Banoa, whleh forms the only 
line of communication through the great central chain of Spahlib mountains 
frdm the valley of the Donro to that of the Tagus, to Haienda, so as to 
menace the communications of the English army with Lisbon; he himself. 
lcnTlng only three weak, battalions In thcRetiro, marched with six thousand 
of his guards and fire thousand other troops towards Toledo, which was as- 
signed as the general rendezvous of at! bis forces ;S<‘bastlaul was 
hastily ordered to the some place, whither also VIclorfell hock from Tala vera. 
Before doing so, however, Victor narrowly escaped destruction on tho S3d, 
when tho British troops were all in readiness for ibfc attack, and \ktor akrae 
was exposed to their blows Tbe events which followed lease no room fer 
doubt, that if Wellington bad attacked, ereu unsupported by tbe Spaniards 
on that day, he wonld liate gained a glorious victory hut It could base led 
to no beneficial result, menaced as the BntWi army was by the descent of an 
overwhelming form In its rear Cnesta refused to fight on that day as his 
troops were not prepared; and next morning, when tbe columns of attack 
■were formed at dajll^bt, llw enemy had disappeared baringrtlfrrd In lire 
night In tire direction of Toledo (2) 
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Joseph od- Finding himself, on the 23th July, by the con centra l ion of these 
'vTnu ° forces, nt the head of hfly-fivc thousand brave veterans, animated 
Description h\ repealed victories, and under the direction of experienced of- 
po/itTon fleers, Joseph deemed himself sufficiently strong to resume the of- 
fensive, and, contrary to the strenuous advice of Jourdan, and, indeed, the 
dictates of common sense on the subject, gave orders to advance, before the 
co-operation of Soult, Ncy, and Morlier, who could not arrive on the Tagus 
before the 1st of August, could he relied on lie quickly repulsed the ad- 
vanced guards ofCuesta, which, elated by the continued retreat of the French 
before them, were advancing m a disorderly manner, dreaming of Madnd 
and the Pyrenees, and, on the 20th, the French troops, driving Cucsta’s ad- 
vanced posts before them, reappeared m great strength in front of Tmavi ra 
T he English general had only 1 sent two brigades in pursuit of the enemy 
bejond the Alberchc, having already begun to experience that pressing want 
of provisions and the means of transport, which soon had such important 
effects on the issue of the campaign; and, m consequence, lesolved not to 
advance with the mam bod) of Ins force beyond that stream, till some ar- 
rangement was made for the supply of these necessary articles. The whole 
allied army took post at Talavcra, in a battle-field well calculated by the 
diversity of its character for the various qualities of the troops wdio were 
there to combat for the independence of the Peninsula On the right, the 
dense but disorderly array of the Spaniards, with their flank resting on the 
Tagus, occupied the town and environs ofTalnvcra, with the olive woods, 
intersected with inclosurcs, which lay along llsfronl, filled with light troops, 
and their numerous aililleiy planted in an advantageous position along the 
front of their line, and commanding all the avenues by which it could be 
approached Far beyond the inclosures, the British stood in the open field 
on the left, on the uneven ground which extended from the olive woods to 
the footof the lulls, forming the first lauge of the Sierra dc Monlalban. A 
deep ravine, m the bottom of which flowed the Portina rivulet, lay at the 
footof these lulls, and formed the extreme British left, the streamlet turning 
sharp round, and winding its way through to the Tagus at Talavcra, ran 
across the front of the whole allied hue On the heights, on one side it, the 
Frencli were placed in a strong position, with their batteries ou the right, 
placed on some lofty heights overlooking a great part of the field of battle : 
right opposite to them stood the British line, on a similar ridge of eminences, 
and their guns also sweeping the open slope by which they were lobe as- 
cended In the centre, between the two armies, there was a commanding 
hillock or mount, on which the English had begun to construct a redoubt, 
and on which some Spanish guns were placed , it was evident, that on its pos- 
session the fate of the approaching battle, would in a great degree depend (1). 


(l) Wei Desp 29lh July, 1809 Gurw iv 504 obtained byHauslcr from the War-office at I’am, 

Bclm i 91,92 Kauslcr, 536 Nap u 380.387 was ns follows — 
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About three o’clock on the afternoon of the 37th, Ylctor’i id ranted 
guards ipproiched the British outposts, stationed beyond the Pot 
tin* streamlet, md Immediately commenced in attack. Some of 
the English regiments, which hid then seen fire for the first time, were 
thrown into confusion by the suddenne* of the onset, and elllngton, who 
was with the advanced posts, narrowly escaped being made prisoner while 
ten thoasand Spaniards on the right, were so alarmed by the French light et 
ralry riding up to them and discharging thdr pfatols, that they 
broke after a single discharge of their muskets, and Hying tomnltuomly se- 
veral miles to the rear, gate out that all was lost, Wellington, however, 
brought tip some veteran troops to the scene of danger, and checked the dis- 
hrder, while at the same time the British advanced posts, covered by Lite 
brave frith regiment, and nth battalion of the 00th, retired to the position of 
the main body on the other sido of the stream Encouraged by this success, 
Ylctor, as night approached, was lndnced to hazard an attack on the English 
left, stationed on their line of heights, and for this purpose Ratlin was or 
dered to charge with his division, supported by Ylllattc, while Laplsse fell on 
the German Legion on thfdr right, w as to prevent assistance being rendered 
from the other parts of the hbe. The forces which Urns were brought into 
action by the French, were above twenty thousand men, and the fasault was 
*o -quick and vigorous, that though Colonel Donkin gallantly repulsed the 
corpa which attacked his front, his loft flank was at the same moment turned 
bygorcral French battalions, who, having advanced un perceived throagh the 
valley, suddenly appeared with loud shouts on the height* in Ids rear Ceoe- 
ral Hill, however, with the 20 th regiment, charged them without an instant’s 
Relay, and drove than down the hill, and Immediately bringing npnther 
battalions, fonned-e convex front, facing ontwards, which effectually covered 
the British left. It was full lime; for Laplasc, soon after, opened a heavy fire 
'on the German Legion oS the right, and fresh battalions of Ruffin's division, 
emerging from the hollow, resolutely advanced to storm the heights on Urn 
left It vita now dark i the opposing lino appmachtd to within thirty yards 
of each other, and the frequent flashes of the musketry enablod tho dauntless 
antagohists to discern each other’s rlsago through the gloom For a few ml 
nules the event seemed doubtful but soon the loud cheer of tho DriUsli sol 
dim was heard above thp receding roar of the musketry, and (lie French fell 
back in disorder Into tho hollow, while Lapisse drew off on the right and tho 
soldiers, on ellher side, worn out with fatigue., sunk into sleep around the 
fires of tlielr bivouacs (1) 

Not discouraged by this bloody repulse, which cost 1dm above 
» eight hundred of Ids best troops, ^ Ictor, contrary to tho opinion of 
Jourdan, vfbo contended strcnuonsly that all offensive operations should be 
suspended 111) Sonlt was sufficiently near to Uirealcu the enemy » eotumunb 
cations, prevailed on Joseph to permit him to renew the battle on thefoliow 
Ing morning The centre of the British being deemed too strong, by reason 
of the ravine which covered their front, it was determined to renew the attack 
on the hriohls on the left U eight o dock, Rnffin a division again adyartefd 
to the attack, supported by YllUile s, and the French troops a llh an intrepid 
step ascended to the summit oftlwhill, whilo the artillery on hothsldrs kept 
npa vehement fire, add soon made frightful chasms In the o/ipoRugranls 
Having gallantly made thdr way to the summit, the Flench Instantly closed 
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with lhll’s division, and for half an hour a desperate struggle took place, m 
the course of w Inch Ihll himself -was mounded, and Ins men \\ ere falling fast: 
hut the French loss w as still greater, insensibly their line gave gioinid, and 
at length, being forced back to the edge of the slope, the whole broke, and 
were hurled in ■wild disorder to thefootof the lull. Fcai fill, from these ic- 
pealed attacks, that the enemy would at length succeed m turning his left, 
Wellington placed Ins ca\ airy at the entrance of the a alley , obtained from 
Cuesla the succour of llassccourt’s division, -which was stationed on the hills 
beyond its outer side, and two guns to reinforce Hill’s haltciics, which were 
bravely served by the Spanish gunners and rendered good service during the 
remainder of the day (1). 

T( . mrH1MrT The extreme heal of the day now foi a few hours suspended the 
ofX’hSme combat, during which the hues were re-formed on both sides, the 
rtfrinp tiir ammunition wageous replenished, and the w'oundcd wilhdiavvn to 
the real In tin* mler\al Joseph held a council of war, m which 
Jourdnn again renewed his counsel that they should retire to the Alberche, 
and Victor urged that they should recommence the attack 1 he latter advice 
prc\ ailed, chiefly in consequence of the arrival of a courier from Soull, an- . 
nouncing that he could not anno at Plascncia till the 4ih August, and the 
threatening adv ance ofVenegns, whowns nlrcadv near Aranjuez. Meanwhile, 
the troops on either part, overcome by thirst, straggled down in great num- 
bers to the streamlet winch ran m the bottom of (he ravine which separated 
the two armies not a shot was fired, not a drum was heat , peaceably the 
foemcn drank from the opposite hanks of the same rill, and not unfrcquenlly 
the hands which had so recently before been dyed in mutual slaughter, were 
extended and shaken across the water in token of their mutual admnntion of 
the valour and constancy displayed on both sides. Wellington, meanwhile, 
was seated on the grass on the lop of the hill which had been so obstinately 
contested, eagerly surveying llic enemy’s movements, which indicated a re- 
newal of the conflict with redoubled forces along t be whole line At this mo- 
ment Colonel Donkin rode up to bun, charged with a messagefrom the Duke 
d’Albuqucrque, that Cucsta was betraying lnm Calmly continuing lus sur- 
vey, Wellington desired Donkin to return loins brigade! in a few minutes a 
rolling of drums was heard along the whole French hue, the broad black 
masses of the enemy appeared full in view, and preceded by the fire of eighty 
pieces of artillery, fifty thousand men advanced to the attack (2) 
voider The French columns came down then side of the lavmc at a ia~ 
t"c British pid pace, and though a little disordered by crossing the stream, 
mounted the opposite lull with the utmost intrepidity. On the extreme Bri- 
tish right, Scbasliam’s corps fell wulh the utmost fury on Geueral Campbell’s 
division, and by their loud cries indicated the confidence of immediate vic- 
tory , but their attack was in column and the English w ere m line , and then 
the inherent vice of that arrangement became at once apparent The British 
regiments which stood against the front of the mass, drawn up three deep, 
kept up an incessant i oiling fire on the enemy, while those on either side, 
inclining forwards and directing their fire against both flanks of the column, 
soon occasioned so frightful a carnage that even the intrepidity of the Impe- 
rial veterans sunk under the trial, and the whole broke and fell back’m con- 
fusion On rushod Campbell’s division, supported by two regiments of Spa- 
nish infantry and one of cavalry, who w r ere inspired with unwonted steadiness 


(l) Wei Dcsji 29tb JqI) Gunv it 506 Viet (2) Lord CasUcrcagVs Spcfccb, 1 stf Feb 1809, 
etConq xix 285, 280 Jam m. 345, 340 Napi li, Tirl Deb xv 293 Viet ct Comj xix 286,286* 
396,400 Nnp. 398, 401. Well Dtsp Curw it, 506 s ot " 
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by the example of their allies, and pushing the disorganized mass before 
them, completed their disco mil lure, and toot ton piece* of canpon At the 
some time, Ruffin and YlllaUe’s divisions yrere descried marching aeros* the 
valley on the enemy’* extreme right In order to turn by tho foot of the Sen? 
do Montalban, that hlojd-stalned hill whkb they hafl In Tain sought to carry 
by a waul t. Wellington immediately ordered the lit German honor* and 23d 
dragoon* to charge the column in the bottom of the Tilley On they went at 
a canjer, but soon came to a hollow deft which lay right acrots thdr path, 
■Dd which seemed Impossible to crow The Teternn German Armstehdd, 
with characteristic cool new, reined up hi* men on the odge of the hollow 5 
hut Seymour, at the head of the 23d, with true English hardihood, plunged 
headlong down, and though half of hb men fell over each other in -wild 
confusion In the bottom, where Seymour was wounded, the sun-iron, under 
Ponaonby, coming np by twos and threes, charged right on, and disregarding 
the Ore of Ylllalte’* columns, through which I her passed, fell with Innprev 
Bible fury on Stroll 1 * brigade of chtswur* in the rear, which, unable to resist 
the shock, opened Its ranks to let them through, the heroic British dragoons, 
howerer, after thb roarrdlous charge, were assailed, when blown and dis- 
ordered by weceas, b T 1 regiment of Polish lancer* and a body of Westpha- 
lian light bor*e, and broken with great ilaoghter the inrTlrors, not half of 
those who went into action, foand shelter on the broken ground behind B*s- 
seeourt 1 division of Spanish Infantry on the mountains beyond (1) 
twv While these terrible conflicts were going on In the two wings of 
the army, the centre, where. Sherbrooke commanded, ond thcGcr- 
’>^ 7 - man Legion and guards were placed ,was exposed (0 a it!D severer 
trial The grpet batteries, mounting fifty guns, which there itood right op- 
posite to the British line, at the distance of only half cannon-dwt, made fear 
ful chasms In their ranks and the English guns, greatly inferior both in 
number and weight of metal, could make no adequato reply Under corer of 
this fearful storm, Laplise’tdlrislon crossed the rnylnc in their front ascend- 
ing tho opposite bill concealed by the smoke, got cloeo to the British lino, and 
already *et up tho shouts of rictory They were received, however, by a 
closo andjsell-dlrected volley, followed by a general rush y 1 th the bayonet, 
which Instantly threw the assailants back In great confusion, and the guards, 
following fast on their heels, not only drove them downdbe hill, lmt crosseu 
the rivulet at the bottom, and were soon seen in disorderly array streaming 
np the opposite bank Here, boa ever, they met the enemy 1 * reserve, who 
advanced in closo order through the throng ; powerfnl batteries, dbcl urging 
grape tore down whole rank* at every discharge on one flank, and some 
regiments of cavalry threatened the other The guards, tho* sorely pressed, 
giro way and fled In confusion the disorder quickly spread to the Germans 
on their flank, and life whole Brilhb centre appeared broken The danger 
was Imminent t tot Wellington, who lied foreseen the consequences of the 
gallant liut Inconsiderate advance of the guards, had provided the means of 
restoring the combat Instantly pushing forward the 48th regiment which 
was In reserve, he directed It against Uie right flank of the French, who, In 
their lorn, were somewhat disordered by success When this gallant regi- 
ment got Into the throng beyond tire stream, It was so beset by tlie crowd of 
fugitives, iba^ll became necessary to open the ranks to lei them through: 
but Immediately dosing »gdn, it advanced In beautiful array against the 
flank of the pursuing French, and, by a destructive volley, compelled them 

(1) wt-rtc— *sh w m.»tr J t*i t».a 4 «Jrt mj 1 **• 
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to halt The guards and Germans immediately rallied, faced about, and re- 
new cd their (Ire, and Cotton’s In igade of light cavalry ha: mg come up on the 
other (lank at the same time, the advance of the French was effectually 
checked in the centre This was their last effort their columns now drew 
o(Tm good order, and retired across the Albeichc, three miles in the rear, 
which was passed in the night Shortly after the firing ceased, a frightful 
incident occurred the grass, dried b} the excessive heat, accidentally took 
fire, and, spreading rapidly o\er part of the field, scorched cruelly numbers 
of the w ounded of both armies (1). 

Such was the glorious battle of Talavcra, the first for a century past in 
winch the English had been brought to contend on a great scale with the 
French, and which in its lustre equalled, in its ultimate effects exceeded, 
the far-famed davsof Crecj and Anncourl Two-and-twenty thousand Bri- 
tish had engaged for two successne davs, and finally defeated above forty- 
fi\e thousand French , for the aid which the Spaniards afforded m the battle 
was very trifling, and not more than ten thousand of the enemy, including 
the King’s guard remained to watch their lines in the olnc woods of Tala- 
vera,who never fired a shot Seventeen pieces of cannon, several tumbrils, 
and some hundred prisoners, taken m fair fight, were the proud trophies of 
this hard-fought action The loss on both sides was enormous, hut greater 
on that of the French than the British, owing to their much superior num- 
bers and their sjstcm of attack in close column The latter lost 62G8 in the 
two days: that of the French is now ascertained, from the returns in the 
war office, to have been 8791 (2) “ This battle,” sajs .lomim, “ at once re- 
stored the reputation of the British army, which during a century had de- 
clined. It was now ascertained that the English infantry could dispute the 
palm with the best m Europe ” In vain the mercantile spirit, which looks 
for gain in every transaction, and the virulence of faction, which has ever 
accompanied the noblest events in history, fastened on this far-famed held, 
complained of the subsequent retreat, and asked for durable results from the 
laurels of Talavcra These cold or selfish calculations were answered by the 
exulting throb of every British heart , the results asked for were found m the 
subsequent glorious career and long-continued security of England Far 
from every generous bosom be that frigid spirit which would measure the 
importance of events only by their immediate gams, and estimate at nothing 
the lasting effect of elevation of national feeling 1 2 Character is the true 
strength of nations historic glory is their best inheritance "When the time 
shall come that the British heart no longer thrills at the name of Talavcra, 
its fruit will indeed be lost, for the last hour of the British empire will have 
struck 

March of On the day following the battle, General Craufurd, with three 

n“d Vm N mc'r thousand fresh troops, joined the English army and replaced nearly 

'hlptm'. 1 * ^ff of those who had been disabled m the battle This gallant band 
had, at the distance nearly of sixty miles from the field of battle, 
met several Spanish runawaysfrom the action of the 27th, who told them the 
English army was defeated and Lord Wellington killed Pressing on only the 
more eagerly from this intelligence, Craufuid, after giving his men a few 
hours’ rest and withdrawing fifty of the weakest from the ranks, hurried on 
with the utmost expedition with the remainder, and reached Talavera at 
eleven m the morning of the 29th, having passed over, m regular order, 
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tixtg-l&O Engllth miles In tho precoding twenty -six hour* a march whkh 
dewaxes to bo noted m the greatest made by any foot aoldlen of any nation 
daring the whole war, u that made by Lord Laic with the English earalry, 
before tho battle of Farruckabad, was the eilremo itreteh of honcmeu (f) 
Dot, notwithstanding this aeasonable reinforcement, Wellington had soon 
sufficient eause for anilely for, on the 2d An gust, u ho was preparing to 
march to Madrid, Intelligence arrised that Sonlt, with a very Urge force, had 
penetrated, withont opposition, throogh the Puerto de Bonos, the Spaniards 
stationed In that ftaportant pass haring abandoned it withont firing a shot, 
and entered rUsencJa, directly in tbo British rear and on the line of their 
communications with Lisbon, with thirty four thousand men (2) 

This formidable and unlooked-for apparition, bod been occasioned 
g***^- 4 j,y the concentration of the whole forces of Sonlt, Key, and llor- 
»***££ tier, In consequence of the pressing order* of Joseph, who, after * 
JSeT —a- nnidng near Salamanca, had descended by forced manges throngb 
Leon and the moan tain* forming the northern barrier of Estrada 
dora and appeared Just In time to Interfere with dedslre effect on the theatre 
of the Vital operations on the banks of the Tagus Their concentration at this 
crisis was owing to a scry alngnUr and fortnltons chain of e rents. Sonlt, 
after he had brought the ghastly crowd which farmed the only remains of hU 
once splendid corps to I-ugo, and delirering the garrison Imprisoned there 
by the Galicians, deeming himself, not strong enough to effect any thing 
among the rugged mountains of that province, and hiring no raagixlnes or J 
stores to recmltbU troops, resolved to make the best of his way lnto<0ld 
w. rs Castile and haring set out In the end of June {nr Bern rente an\l 
Tam ora, ho pnt bis troops Into cantonments on the Eala In the beginning p{ 
JoJy Meanwhile Key, thus left In CalicU, had experienced a Tariety of disas- 
ter* After the conference at Logo with Sonlt, be bad moral towards \ Igo 
with a riew to regain possession of that Important fortress and *eaport, and 
aUflo the insurrection which, from tho aid of metal ships of war In lire har- 
bour, was there daily becoming more formidable To retell it, Iwwerer, be 
required to pass the bridge of St.-Piyo in the ralley of Solo-Mayor, where 
the road crosses the riser Octaren The Spaniards, ten thousand strong, with 
leTcral pieces of Leary cannon, were there entrenched in a strong position on 
the opposite ride of the riser ; the bridge was cut; and sereral gun-boats, 
toannal by English sailors, at its month, a short way farther down, present 
*o-t cd the passage from being tamed In that direction Driren tiros to 
carry the passage by main force. Key led on his troops gallantly to the attack 
but the wdl-austalned Oro of the Spaniards defeated all hh efforts, lie re- 
newed the assault next day with no better success, and despairing of forcing 
the position, he Tctlrcd with the loss of three hundred men Discouraged by 
ihh reverse, and finding himself abandoned by Sonlt In a country swarming 
with enemies, and extremely difficult for military operations, Vy rcvifted 
to abandon Galicia lie was the more confirmed In lids reflation from the 
oplnkm which he entertained, Uwt he had been scandalously deserted and 
left to perish by Sonlt and under the influence of Utesc mingled feelings of 
disappointment and Indignation lie abandoned Ferro 1 and Corunna, and, 
la, m- collecting all hh detachments, en railed the whole province, and 
n,:*. reached Astorga In the end of Jnly Asia rial had prtxipUsfy been 
evacuated by Kdlennau and Don net who lud arrired at Valladolid on the 
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J nncjo 20lh June, in order -to co-operate in the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
winch at that period was in contemplation, after Santander had been carried 
June 10 . by assault by the Spaniards some days before, and retaken, with 
June 1 ., great slaughter, by the latter of these generals. Thus, by a singular 

combination of circumstances, at the time when 'Wellington made Ins grand 
advance towards Madrid, Soult, hellermnn, and Ronnct, with nbo\e thirty 
thousand men, were assembled m the north of Leon, ready to descend on bis 
line of communication with Lisbon, and Ncy was rapidly following in their 
footsteps from the extremity of Galicia ( l ) 

Wriiinp Wellington, thus menaced by a superior force in rear, at the same 
mUMi?" ,0 l,mc that an army defeated, but still supcnoi in number, lay in Ins 
ntiack front, had still the advantage of a central position between the two, 
and, if the quality of the whole allied forces had been alike, and lie had com- 
manded the whole, lie had the means of striking the some redoubtable blows 
on the right and left, with a force inferior upon the whole, but superior lo t 
cither taken singly, which Napoleon dealt out in 17% to the converging Aus- 
trian columns which descended from the Alps for thd relief of Mantua This 
was the more feasible, as Joseph’s army, which fought atTalaicra, had been 
dmded after the action; the King, with Sebasliam’s corps, the reserve and 
royal guards, Inning marched towards Madrid, now threatened on the one 
side by Venegas, who had occupied Aranjucz and passed Toledo, and on the 
oilier by Sir Robert Wilson, who was within sc\cn leagues of the capital, and 
m communication with it. Doubtless, if Wellington had been at the head of 
fifty thousand British troops, he would ha\ c attempted, and probably with 
success, that resolute game. But, though the allied force at Talai era was of 
that numerical strength, dear-bought experience bad demonstrated, that no 
reliance could be placed on any part of it in the field, except the twenty thou- 
sand English soldiers. The British general and Ins whole troops bad now r 
seen the Spanish army, and the illusion which had formerly prevailed on the 
subject bad been dispelled Their artillery, it was ascertained, was for the 
most part well trained, and had rendered good service on some' important 
occasions, but their ca\alry was wrcfclicd, and ’their infantry, though cou- 
rageous when resisting an attack, totally unfit to perform movements under 
fire or in presence of the enemy, without tailing into confusion In these cn- 
cumslances, it w as apparent that a prudent defensive policy was the only one 
which promised a chance of success with an army m great part composed of 
such troops , but this w as piecisely the system which the ignorance and pre- 
sumption of the Spanish generals rendered them incapable of adopting. Wel- 
lington, therefore, to a\ oid being attacked both m front and rear at the same 
time, deemed it necessary 'to divide the allied army , and he offered to Gene- 
ral Cuesta either 'to stay w ith the wounded at Talavera, or march to the attack 
of Soult, as he chose The Spanish general preferred remaining wliei e he was, 
and Wellington, m consequence, set out from Talavera, on the 5d August (2), 
taking w ith him the whole British army, and leaving about tw 0 thousand of 
their wounded in the hospital at Talavera, under chaige of the Spanish army, 
canta Hardly, however, had the last of the troops left the blood-stained 
Talavera banks of the Alberche, when intelligence arrived that Cuesta was 

Ensioh making preparations to abandon Talavera and the English wound- 

wonnd«L e( j ? and. a t, five o’clock Wellington received official intimation that 
the Spanish general had actually put his intentions in execution, and w r as 

✓ 
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moving rdta,lhc British army, leaving nearly half the Wo traded to thrir file. 
Approhenilcrn of^elng a tucked, at the oms lime, both by Victor and Soult, 
wii assigned as the l tnoSirs of ibb proceeding bof fhe real fact was, that 
tbe Spanish general entertained wed 1-gro traded apprehensions of Ibe m 
blllty of his own force, when left to defend an Important position against 
»- such an enemy as be hid seen fight alTalavera, and he_felt no 
chance of safely bat In clove proximity to the British fare*. Advices were 
received at (be same time erf tbe arrival of Soalt at San I Moral, on tbe high- 
road leading to tW bridge of Almarex, and that his {qrec, which was hourly 
increasing, was alreedv thirty ihonsand |trcmg In these circumstances, Web 
Ihigton wisely resolrW to alter bis lino of march, and, quitting tbe road by 
Al roarer and Alcantara, to more across to tbe bridge of Arsobiibo, and take 
np a defensive position on ibe line of tbe Tagus This resolution was In 
*- ttiatij acted upon Ibe troop* drilled to tbe left, and pawed the 
bridge In safety the Spaniards rapidly followed after them} and Ibe balk 
of the tUie^ army reaasemblcd atJWdlosa, on the aouth of (ho 
Jv «, h Tagus, *on tbe foOoyrtng day Tbe bridges erf Arsoblibo and Alma- 
'Vm were destroyed, and a rearguard of “Span lards, with thirty guns, left to 
defend the former passage. Butthe French corps. In greatatrength, were now 
appearing on tbe banks of the Tagus Sou ft, with three corpa, mustering al 
ready thirty four thousand men Was In the nelgbbonrhood pf Almarei and 
Victor, with twenty five thousand, attacked and defeated the Spa- 
niard* at ArsoUibo, by crossing the Tagus al a ford a little above the broken 
bridge, with eight hundrW liorse, and captured all their guns. Nothing now 
appeared capable of preventing the' - junction of tbe whole French armies, and 
the attack of sixty thousand excellent troops on tbo allied array, already suf- 
fering from extreme want of provisions, exhausted by fatigue, and little ca 
pablc of withstanding so formidable a force. Bat the object of delivering 
Madrid being accomplished, and the allies driyeo to the south of the Tagus, 
the French generals had no inclination for further active operations their, 
aoldlera, worn out with continued rn arching", stood much Jo need of repose; 
the recollection of Talivera checked the hope of any iu«e»fnl enterprise to 
the south of the Tagus, while it* shores were guarded by M lhe riciors In that 
liard fought field and the great accumulation of troops around bb banka 
1 exposed them, equally with the allies, to extreme suffering from want of 
provisions. Tltese considerations pressing equally on both sides, produced a 
•w*** »- general separation of force, and suspension of operation*, after t?»o 
combat of Arsoldxbo Cuesti, disgusted with Tib reverses, resigned tbo com- 
mand, and lib army was broken Into two parts; ten thousand were dis- 
patched towards Toledo to reinforce \ enegw, who was now bombarding that 
city, and twenty thousand under the command of the Duke (T Vfbuqoerqaei 
remalocd In the neighbourhood of the EngUsharmy, In the mountains wbleh 
separate Um Talley of the Tagus from that of the < uadlana The French ar 
inks also separated : Joseph returned with his guards, Dessolles division, 
and Sebavtlanl s corps, to drive Venegas from Toledo, while Sonll *rxi Her 

tier remained at Tala vera Oropesa, and Flaiendaj and Key retraced hissleps 

to Leon aud tlie neighbourhood of Godad Rodrigo But *o favourable an op- 
portunity never occurred again of breaking down the English power In tba 
Peninsula; andKapoWoo — »ho never ceased to lament to the last hoar .of 
hb life that the advice of Sooli was n*t followed, who wbbed to take advan 
tago of Ibb concentration of five corps. In all ninety thousand combatants. In 
tbe valley of the Tagus, and march at once on CorU and Usbon—sotm after 
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dismissed Jourdan from his situation of major-general to Joseph and con- 
ferred that important situation on Sotilt (1) 
nrrr bn”/«i The justice of this opinion appeared m a still more striking man - 
puJrtoTir ° l ncr, from the proof which was soon nffoidcd of the inefficient elm- , 
Almonocld racier of those corps threatening Madrid, w'luch had caused such 
alarm in the mind of Joseph, as to lead him to break up the noble force 
which he had latterly accumulated m the valley of the Tagus. Key, m Ins 
way back from Plnscncia, met unexpectedly , in the Puerto de Banos, the 
August * dmsion of Sir Robert ^ ilson, consisting of three thousand Portu- 
guese and as many Spaniards, who were winding their way amidst rocks and 
precipices, from the neighbourhood of Madrid to the Portuguese frontier, 
with which, being ignorant of the strength of the enemy, he cndeaioured 
to slop the French corps The result of a combat so unequal, might easily 
ha\c been anticipated, Wilson was, after a stout resistance of three hours, 
dislodged and thrown back on the Portuguese frontier, with the loss of a 
thousand men More important operations took place at the same time in 
the plains of La Mancha Venegas, during the concentration of the French 
forces at Talavcra, had not only with one of Ins dnisions occupied Aranjucr, 
with its royal palace, but with two others was besieging and bombarding 
Toledo No sooner was Joseph rclic\ed, by the retreat of the English from 
Tala\ era, from the necessity of remaining in force on the Albcrchc, than lie 
moAedoff, with Sehastiam’s corps and Dessollcs’ division, to attack him. 
XuEwt :t Deccned as to the strength of Ins adversary, whose force he ima- 
gined did not exceed fourteen thousand men, the Spanish general resohed 
to gne battle, and aw'ailcd the enemy in a good position at Aimonncid The 
French had twenty -four thousand foot and four thousand horse in the battle, 
the Spaniards about an equal force, bui the difference in the quality of the 
troops' iri the opposite armies soon decided the contest Encouraged by the 
ardour of his men, w r ho demanded, with loud cries, to he led on to the com- 
bat, Scbasliam commenced the attack without wailing for the armal of 
Dessollcs’ dmsion, a dmsion of Poles, under Sulkoski, attacked a lull, the 
key of the position, on which theSpanisli left rested, while thcGermansundcr 
Laval assailed it m flank The crest of the mount was speedily won, and the 
Spanish left fell back on their reserve, consisting of the soldiers of Bay leu, 
but they rallied the fugitives and stood firm, while Venegas, charging the 
victorious French in flank, llirew r them into confusion, and droie them back 
m great disorder. Victory seemed to declare in fai our of the Spaniards, when 
the arrival of Dessollcs and Joseph, with the reserve, restored the combat 
Assailed both in front and flank by fresh forces, when still disordered by 
success, the Spanish troops, after a sharp conflict, fell back, the old Moorish 
castle of Almonacid, where the Teserve was stationed, was carried, after a 
bloody combat (2) /and Venegas, utterly routed, was glad to seek refuge m 
the Sierra' Morena, WTlh the loss of thirty-five guns, nearly all lus ammuni- 
tion, and six thousand killed, wounded, and prisoners, hut the loss of two 
thousand'men on the side of the victors, proved with what unwonted stea- 
diness the Spaniards had fought on this occasion 
fhcEngn’i, 01 Tor nearly a month after their retreat to the southern bank of 
m-mj.and (fog Tagus, the Engbsh'army remained undisturbed m their nosi- 
to thePor- lion on that river, with their headquarters -at Deleitosa, and TVel- 
- lmgton, informed of the return of Key to ’ was 
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preparing to resume o [red Ire operation on lb northern hank with whleh 
dewy hp was boiled in repairing tlie^roken arch over the Tagus at Almarex, 

** when tho totil More on tho part of the Spaniards to proTido ^ubjbtencc for 
v tbe English troops, rendered t retreat to Badajor, and the vicinity erf their 
own magazines, a putter of abaolnte nrccrslty From the moment the Eng- 
lish troops entered Spain, they bad experienced the wide difference between -f 
the promise* and Jhe performance of the Spanish authorities; and we hare 
the anthorjty of Wellington for the itsertlon, that, tf the Jonta of Truxfllo 
had kept their contact for ftrrobhfng 210,000 rations to the English army, 
lbe allies wo akl, on the night of Lbe 57th July, ha real ept in lladridfl.) lint, 
for the month which followed the battle of Talaveraj their distresses In this 
'rot poet had been indeed exeetsive, and bad readied a height which was al 
together Insupportable "Wotwilhstanding the roost energetic remonstrances f 
from Wellington, he had got hardly any supplies from the Span I ih generat- 
or authorities, from the tjroc of his entering .Spain j Caesta had refused to.' 
lend him ninety males 1o draw his artiilery, thongb at the Ume he had so- 2 , 
reral hundreds in bb army dolngnothing the troops of all arms were liter- 
ally starving durlDg a moDlh which followed the Junction- of lbe two armies t 
on the £2d July, they had not reed red jen dgyi’ bread on many days they 
got only a ilUio meat, without salt, on others nothing at all the cavalry aim 
artillery' horns had not received, In the ume time, threo deliveries of forage, J 
and in conaequeneo a thousand had died, and seven hundred were on the 
side IbL These privations were the more exasperating, that daring Uw ,r 
greater port of the time, the Spanish troops received Uidr rations regularly* 
both for men and horses The composition of the 6panbh troops, and tlidr " 
cmidact at Talavmi and. on other occasions wts not such as to inspire the 
least conQdenco in their eapabtllty of misting the attack of the French ar- 
mies their men, hardly dbdpUned and without uniform, threw away thrir^ 
arms and dispersed, tho moment they experienced any reverse, and per- 
mitted the whole weight of the contest to tall on the English soldiers, who 
had no similar mentis pf escape. These causes had gradually prod need an 
estrangement, at length a positive animosity between the privates and officers 
of tho two armies an angry correspondence took place between their res- 
pect 1 to generals, which widened the breach j and at last AN elflngion, finding 
all his representations disregarded, intimated his resolution to withdraw the ** 
British troops to the fro n lien of Portugal, where they ml^ht be maintained 
from their own mogtxfnes The Spanish authorities, dpon this, made the 
most earnest protestations of tlidr wish to supply the wants of the ltfithh * 
loldlrn, and offered to divide the magazines at Trnxillo with them op even 
pul them entirely at their disposal fiat NAclllngion had ascertained ibanhH 
boasted resource would not supply tbe army for one davf bis troops "were 
dally becoming more sickly j and justly deeming its very exbteoee at stake 
If these evils any longer continued, tbe English general, oh the S£T \ugust, 
i*i« »»- gavo orders for the army to retire across tlie mountains into the 
valley of the Cuadlana, where it took up Us cantonments in the end of Ao- 
a*v»«h gust, the headquarter* being al Bodajox But the malaria of that 
pestilential district. In tho autumnal months soon produced tlie most dele 
lerious effect on lbe health of lbe soldiers; the noxious vapours whkh « 
baled from the beds of tho rivers, joined to the cessation of active liaUts, 
and consequent circulation of the Ulloos secretion through the sjMcm rets 
dcred fevers alarmlegly frequent; severs tlwusand men w ere soon in iKrqdtaf, 
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of whom nearly two-thirds died, and the sands of the Guadiana pro\cd moro 
fatal to the arm} than the sword of the enemy (1). 
encoder Being perfectly aware of the inability of the Spanish armies to 
'ar^ir contend with the French veterans, Wellington now earnestly conn- 
Tomatici soiled’ their leaders to adopt a different s} stem of warfare , to avoid 
all general actions, encamp always on strong positions, and fortify them, 
when m the neighbourhood of the cncm\, and mako the best use of those 
numerous mountain chains which intersected the country m ever} direction, 
and alibi ded the means of avoiding the numerous and terrible Imperial 
horse (2). An example soon occurred of the beneficial effects which would 
have resulted from the general adoption of this system. Key’s corps, which 
had been delixcrcd over to General Mnrehand, when that marshal returned 
himself unto France, la} in the plains of Leon, near Ciudad Rodrigo, aud the 
arim formerly commanded by the Marquis Romana, haxing at length emer- 
ged from the Galician mountains, and armed in the same neighbourhood, 
the French general adopted the resolution of bringing him to action After a 
x ariety of marches, the Duke del Barque, w ho had just been appointed to the 
command of the arm}, took post in the strong position of Tamancs, m the 
mountains on the northern side of the Fuerto dc Banos, where he was al- 
0f < lacked, m the end of October, b} Mnrehand, with twchc thousand 

men The Ficncli troops commenced the attack with all llicii wonted spirit, 
anticipating an cas} victor};, and at first gained considerable success; but 
the mam bod} of the Spanish arm}, trained in the campaign of Galicia to a 
mountain w arfare, falling back to their strong ground, made a x igorous resist- 
ance, and from behind inaccessible locks showered down a murderous fire 
on the assailants. After a sharp conflict, the unusual spectacle xxas exhibited 
of the French eagles receding before the Spanish standards, and Mnrehand 
drew off with the loss of fifteen hundred men and one gun; xxhile the Duke 
del Barque gave decisive proof of the realit} of Ins success, by ad\ nncmg im- 
mediately aflci the action, and taking umcsisted possession of Salamanca, 
xxith fixc-and-lwcnt} thousand men (3) 

Evmit This transient gleam of success, instead of inducing the Spaniards 
t'l.r bamJ or l0 persevere in the cautious policy to xxlucli it had been oxung, 
0a " u and winch Wellington had so slrcnuousl} recommended, inspired 
them with a picsumptuous self-confidence, xxhich proxed their total ruin. 
The success gamed by the Duke del Barque at Tamancs, and the junction of 
his followers to those of Ballastcros, who had come doxxu from Asturias xvilh 
eight thousand fresh troops, gave such disquietude to the French, from their 
close proximity lo^ their principal line of communication xvilh Bayonne, that 
they deemed it necessary to withdraw part of Morlicr’s corps from Estreroa- 
dura , and this lnspned the Central Junta xvilh the hope that they might now 
undertake, with some prospect of success, their long-chcrislied project tf re- 
I ' ov 3 covering Madrid. Areizaga, accordingly, xvlio had been ajip*^^ 
to the command of the army of Venegas, which, by great exertions, juf the 
junction of the greater part of Cucsta’s force, liadbeen raised to fifty llmisjnd 
men,ofxvhomseycn thousandwerecavalry,w'illisi\ty pieces of cannorumni’c/i 
forward, m the beginning of November, from the foot of the Sierra Uorejawind 
soon an ived in the plain of Ocana, where Milhaud lay with theadraiif.xi Tjin'rrl 
of Scbastiam’s corps Encouraged by their great superiority of duih)V—_ ; j tfl 
No * « Spanish horse fell with great vigour on the French d-.y-nn 'fail 
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lfflliidd was at tbc head erf those redoubtable cuirassiers who had appeared 
wfthgtcrry in all the great battles of Europe thice the aceesalon of Napolfou; 
and, after a short encounter, he routed the enemy with severe las#’ and con- 
tripod to keep hit ground Infront ofAranjeux and the Tagus, till the great body J 
of the army came up to his assistance. In effect, Joseph soon am red with part 
of the corps of Soolt and UortIer,rnd the royal guards, wbleh raised his force 
to thirty thousand men, of whom Are thousand •were horsemen and lifaeen, 
with fifty gtna The Spanish general, whose Ignorance of war was equal to 
his presumption, now perceived his danger, and loot post on the bat ground 
within hfr reach to giro battle; but It was eoeoUalJy defective, tod proved 
ono great cause of tbo unheard-of disaster which followed The left Wing, 
fifteen thousand atroug, was placed biMnd a deep ravine, which It could not 
cross without falling Into confusion the centre was hi adrance of tbc town 
of Ocana, and the right tn front of tbc tame itrine, which ran along the 
whole IIdc so that the one wing was without a retreat In ease of disaster, the 
other without the means of attacking the enemy In the crent erf i access (1] 
,t— T otally unequal to such a crisis, Areliaga'toolj post at break of 
day In one of the ateepla of Ocana, behind hfa centre, where ho 
remained during thowholo battle, neither giving orden nor sending soeconr 
to any part of Ids line Thus left to themselres, howorer his troops at first 
made ■ gallant defence. Larar» dirts kin was the lint which ad ran cad to tlw 
attack preceded by Senartnonl’i terrible beltdry of thirty guns, the effect of 
■which had been *o so rerely experienced by the Russians at Fried land The 
Spanish troops hi the centre, however, stood firm, and with loud shouts, 
awaited the onset of the enemy, while their guns In position there kept up a 
heavy and destructive cannonade upon the adrandng coltJnrni; and inch 
was tlte weight of their Ore, that tbo leading ranks of tjie’assal lints hesitated 
and fell back Soult and H artier perceiving the disorder, Instantly hastened 
to the rfpot, and brought up Cenrd’a dirtilon and, opening their ranks to let 
tiie fugitives through, presented a front of frtsh troops. In odmlrablc order 
to the combat. The prompt succour Urns afforded restored the bailie, and 
soon giro the V rench a glorious rietorr, The right wing of the Spaniards,* se- 
verely pretsed bj SebastlanTs corps, was compelled to retreat behind the ra- 
vine, in front of which ll stood at the commencement of the battle while 
the dense Una of the Spanish left, posted behind the Impassable gully In 
their front, wore compelled to remain Inactive spectators of the rout, arising 
from the whole enemy’s force facing thrown oh their centre and right. The 
troops which lud repulsed Laval were compelled to retire through the town 
of Ocana, where Arriaga was chased from his steeple, and Instantly took la 
flight. On the right, SehaitUnl, by penetrating between \ht town and the 
extreme Spanish right cut off sit thousand men, and obliged them to Var 
render The line, now broken In every part, rushed In wild disorder towards 
the rear followed by the terrible French dragoons, who soon drove ten thou- 
sand men Into a space behind Ocana, haring only one on t let behind, wbrre 
the throng was soon so great that escape was impossible, and almost the 
whole were made prisoners. The army npcm this, dispersed In all dhrettom, 
while the French cavalry, spreading out from Ocana like a fan Ihondmd In 
pnrvuil over the wide and desolate plains which extend to ibeaoalb towards 
the < dma iloreua Twenty thousand prisoners, forty-five plercs of ‘‘anrwo, 
and the whole ammunition of the army, were the frails crhliisfloriotH battle, 
which lasted only four hours, and In which she victors Gird only ITW eau- 
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non-shot Wearied -with collecting prisoners, the French at length merely 
took their arms from the fugilnes, desiring them to go home, telling them 
that war was a trade which they were not fit for, and such was the wreck of 
the army, which lately numbered fifty thousand combatants, that, ten days 
after the battle, Arcirnga could not colled a single battalion to defend the 
passes of the Sierra Morena (1) 

Puv l d7i l,e This astonishing uctory would doubtless ha\c been immediately 
l-Arqnr.t followed by the passing of tbc Sierra Morena, and probably the 
Term™ total extinction of all regular resistance on the part of the Spa- 
niards, had it not been that the position of the English army at Jladajoz ren- 
dered it imprudent to engage in those defiles, through which it might he 
difficult to retrace their steps, in the c\ent of a powerful force from Estre- 
niadura advancing to cut off the communication w ilh Madrid Joseph, there- 
fore, highly elated with this \ictory, which lie hoped would at length pul an 
'end to the contest, returned with the greater part of Ins army in triumph to 
the capital, where his government was now established on a solid basis; and 
all the elements of resistance in New Castile being now destroyed, the whole 
re\onue of the proMiicc was collected, ’and the administration conducted by 
the intrusne government. A similar catastrophe soon after gam them a like 
command over the population and the resources of Leon and New Castile In 
that pi ounce, the Duke del Barque, finding the force in Ins front con- 
siderably diminished by the collection of the French troops to oppose the 
incursion of Arcizaga to Ocana, ad\anccd towards Medina del Rio Scco, m 
order to assist m the general movement on the capital. He attacked a body 
Nov aa of ten thousand French on the 2od of No\ ember, and gamed consi- 
derable success. But, in two days after, the enemy was strongly reinforced 
by some of the troops who had combated at Ocana, and who immediately 
spread the news of that dreadful c\ent, ns much to the elevation of the one 
as to the depression of the other army Tbc .Spanish general, upon this 
disastrous intelligence, immediately retreated, but Ins troops w’erc so ex- 
tremely disheartened by this great defeat in the south, that on the following 
day, when Kellermann, with a body of horse, came up with the army near 
Alba dc Tonnes, the Spanish cavalry fled the moment the enemy appeared, 
Nw ai without striking a blow The infantry, however, stood firm and 
made a stout resistance, w Inch enabled the Duke to cflccl Ins l cli eat w ithout 
any considerable loss, notwithstanding the repeated charges of the French 
horse upon Ins flank. Such, however, was the depressed stale of the troops, 
that, at daybreak on thc'foilowing morning, when a French patrol entered 
the towm in which they were lying, the whole Spanish aimj look to flight 
and separated m all directions, leaving their whole artillery, ammunition, 
an'd carriages of every sort, in the hands of the enemy So complete was their 
dispersion, that for some days the Duke del Parque was left literally without 
an army. But the Spanish troops, whose constancy in adversity was as 
worthy of admiration as their unsteadiness m the field was remarkable, again 
rallied round the standard of their chief, and in a fortnight the Duke, who 
had retired to the mountains to the south of Ciudad Rodrigo, again found 
himself at the head of twelve or fifteen thousand men, but for the most part 
unarmed, without cannon or ammunition, and literally famishing from 
want (2) 

As these terrible blows had dispersed the only forces m the field which the 
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rs Spaniards had, worthy of the Dime of aitntesj and, at the ©Tent 

wr«» tu had now clearly moved whit he hid long foreseen, not only thit 
^ they were Incapibloof milnUlnlng w*r tbemvdreiln the field with 
the Frenth* but that, by their inability to perform movements in presence of 
the enemy, they could qot he relied upon to form a pirt in any combined 
of opera tioni, Wellington perceived deirly that henceforth the protec- 
tion of Portagal must form hU main objeetpand that, K the deliverance of the'* 
Peninsula was erer to be effected, It must be by the force* which rated on 
the fulcrum of tlul kingdom lie wisely resolved /therefore, to more Ills 
army from the batik* of the Guadlana, where it had already •offered ao te- 
rerely from the automnol fcTrn, todhe frontier* of the prorince of Dcjra, 
where It might at once recover fu health npon higher and hilly ground, 
t guard the principal road to the Portuguese tapilal from the centre of Spain, 
rind witch ll* formidable force, now nearly thlrtyr*!* thousand itrocg, 
which the French had collected In the neighbourhood of Ciudad Rodrigo In 
the. beginning of December, therefore Wellington, after baring repaired to 
Seville and concerted measure* with thcjanla there, moved hh army to the 
V ndghbourlwod of Almeida and the banka of the Agneda jarring only a com 
par* lively imill force at FJvis and In the Alantejo, to eo-opertlc with the 
Spaniards hi Estremadura \ and at the umo'tlme commenced those formidable 
line* at Torre* Yedras and in front of Lisbon, wldch ho had longponUHn" 
mlalotl and which at length permanently arrested tho hitherto IrretlsUblo 
.’torrent of Freneh conquest (i) I 

-v* These movements dosed the bloody and eventful campaign of 

Ctpj* iBOOlp die Peninsula; and, certainly, never lineethc beginning of 
* r tho world had a war occurred presenting more objecj* worthy of 

i the admlraUon of Ihe patriot, the study of thqgtalosman, and thb observation 
of the soldier Tim *legcs of SaragoKa and Ccrona, where forty thousand ill 
dlvrlpUncd troop*, supported by tho herein Inhabitants of thric towns, lwd 
InDIricd a greater loss upon the French than the whole military force of Aus- 
tria In the Held of Wtgram, had afforded memorable example* of what could 
be effected by the feelings of religious and patriotic dnty, whei^ brought Into 
the conflict under circumstances where tho usual ad vintage* of discipline 
and prowess could Immediately decide the qohtest On the other hand, the 
long train of disasters which llie Spaniard* bad »lnee Incurred In every oilier 
quarter, terminating in the frightful catastrophe of Ocana, liad demonstrated, 

In equally striking colours, the total inability of nndlfcipllned troop*, even 
when -animatedly Urn most ardent reel in behalf of their Independence gnd 
the greatest possible advantages of * mountainous country, to withstand the 
attack* oft powerful, disciplined, and wrli-dlreeted enemy That theSpanl*L 
people were brave, wa» evident from the courage with whldi they withstood, 
and on many occasion* repulsed, tho Cm attacks of lltO French veterans’, 
that they were Itardy, was,denrtm*tnted by the privation* which they on 
derwent with unshaken eomtancy; that they were realou* In the cause of 
their country was dear from the multitudes who In every quarter thronged 
to lts*iamlard*j that they weremdoring In adversity, was manifest from the 
unparalleled tenacity with which they maintained llie ccmtcrt after reverses 
and omlcr circumstance* which would baro overwhelmed the resistance tn, 
any other people ^ cl, with all these admirable qualities, lltcy li»d every 
wh^re pro veil unfortunate, atul could net point to one ilngle province 
rescued by their effort* from the grasp of lbe*metny for It vras etl lent that 

(r)Wdi rkrp. cv* t ui *»t pttf. OrtO*» im>» 
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the deliverance of Galicia aiul Asturias was to he ascribed, not to the arms of 
Romana and the mountaineers of those provinces, hrnvc and indomitable ns 
they were, lmt to the disciplined battalions of Wellington, which first, by 
dcpmnig Souk’s corps of all its equipments, compelled lum to evacuate that 
province, and afterwards, hj threatening Madrid, forced the French generals 
to concentrate all their forces for the defence of the capital — a memorable 
example to succeeding ages, both of the astonishing effects of patriotic ardour 
in supporting the cause, when propcrlj directed, of national independence, 
and of the total inadequacy of mere popular efforts to effect the national 
deliv eranccfrom serious dangcis, if not directed hj a strong government, and 
resting on the foundation of national forces, previously disciplined and pre- 
pared for the contest 

veitinf It was a clear perception of these truths, joined to the compara- 
! n' crime ln h'clj small force which lie had atlns disposal, and the cxlraor- 
qucncc <hnhrv difficulty either of providing men 01 monev in Great Britain 
for additional troops, which was the ruling principle in the campaigns of 
Wellington, that arc to form so brilliant a part in the subsequent chapters 
of this lustorj With a force seldom exceeding thirty thousand lhitish sol- 
diers, and winch could rarclj bung, after the usual deductions, above 
lwcnty r fivc thousand into the field, he had to maintain a contest with six 
Ficnch corps, the whole of which, if necessary, would conccntiate against bis, 
, army, and which could bring into the field, aftci amply piovidmg their rear 
and communications, at least one hundred and fifty thousand combatants. 
The Spanish armies, at dificrcnl penods during the campaign that was past, 
had indeed been numerous, their ofhccis daring, and man} had been the re- 
> proachcs ca$t upon the English general for at last declining to join m the i ash 
'operations which terminated in the disasters of Ocana and Alba de Tormes. 


But it was now manifest to all the world that nnj such operation could have 
terminated m nothing but disaster, and that, if the English corps of tvvent}- 
four thousand men bad advanced in the close of the } car towards the Spanish 
capital, the consequence would have been, that the French generals would 
immediately have concentrated their whole forces upon it, as they did upon 
Sir John Moore, and that, if it escaped destruction at all, it could only have 
been by a retreat as disastrous and destructive as that to Corunna Hie un- 
disciplined state of the Spanish armies lcndercd this a matter of case; for 
they were incapable, m the field, of moving to attack the enemy withoutfall- 
mg' into confusion, and any progress which their desulloiy hands might 
malm m other provinces during such concenlialion of their troops, would 
only expose them to greater disasteis upon the separation of the French for- 
ces after the destruction of the English army 
nirnctiiii™ Immense as were the obstacles with which Wellington had to con- 
he'imdto' 1 ' lend, m striving foi the deliverance of the Peninsula with such al- 
omtemi lies, against such an overwhelming supeiionly of foicc, the diffi- 
culty became still greater from the different modes in winch the respective 
armies earned on the war The British, according to the established mode of 
-civilized warfaie, at least in modern times, maintained themselves chiefly 
from magazines m their real , and when they were obliged to depend upon 
the supplies of the provinces_where the war was earned on, they paid for 


them just as they would have done m their own country 
this circumstance, and the distance to which then z 
veyed, the expense of carrying on war,- with ev ; 


In consequence of 
were to 


derable force, on the continent, was severely felt 1 g r 

Already the cost of even the small army which \ 
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gal, wsj ft'boat L.230,000 a month T^e French, on the other habd, by re- 
verting to the old Roman system of mskfn? wir maintain war, not calf felt 
no additional burden, bat experienced the roost sensible relief by*tbefr' *r 
mle» carrying on hostilities with foreign stiles From the moment that bs 
forces entered a hostile territory, It was a fundamental principle of Napo- 
leon's, that they should draw no thing ''from the French exchequer i and, 
while the people of Paris were aroused with the nattering statements Of the 
mod rrete expense at wyhich their rest army was maintained, tbofactwas 
carefully concealed that the whole t room engaged In foreign service — that b, 
two- thirds of the whole military establishment of the empire— were paid, 
•fed and lodged, at the expense of the countries where hostilities ’frere going 
forward To such a length was thj* system carried, that we barer the autho- 
rity of the Duke of Wellington for the assertion, that the cost of the pay and 
’bbspitals for the French army, in Spain alone, wii greater than the sum 
stated in the Frehcli Budget for the year 1800, as the expense of their whole 
military establishment (i) 

These causW produced a total difference In the modes In which 
iw» m* the generals of the two armies were obliged or enabled to carry Tm 
'} £ ff i/ war The English, paying for every tiling which they" consumed, 

foahd I heir difficulties and expenses increase the farther they »d- 
Ttnced from the coast , and, when they got Into the Interior oMhoYeuln 
wla any roraWerable failure in their supplies, or any blow struck by the 
ocemy at ihdr communications, threatened them with total ruin The French, 
on the other hand fearlessly plunged into the most desolate provinces, to- 
tally regardless of their flanks or rear Tmd, without magazines o? com mu 
ideations of any kind, contrived to wrench from the inhabitants, by the ter- 
rors of military execution, ample supplies for a long jSeriod, In a country 
where a British regiment could not And sabsbtence for t llngie week u Tbo 
mode "says the Duke of ^ellin^ton, “ In which they proride for their Hinnies, 
is this they plunder every thing they And In the country j they forte from 
the inliahllants, under pain of death all thil they liave In their bouses fof 
the consumption of the year without payment, and are indifferent respecting 
the consequence* Jo the mrfortanale people Every article, whether of fowl 
or raiment, and every animal and vehicle of every description, b considered 
to belong of right and wilhont payment to the French army and they re- 
quire a communication with their rear, only for the puiytosc of conveying 
Intelligence and rece! ring orders from the Emperor (2) ** 

It may readily be conceived wlut advantages an enemy acting on these 
principles must always poison over another conforming to the good old fa- 
shion of taking nothing bat wlut they can pay for So, also, will fraud or 
violence. If directed by talent or supported by power, almost always gala the 
ascendency Jn t)>e first Instance In private life, over the unobtrusive efforts of 
honest Industry Tint the same moral law Is applicable to both mark the end 
of these thing*, alike to the private villain and the Imperial rubber VTbal 
the French military historians call (be rirenm«pection and caution of (be Brf 
tisb general, was the necessary resoli cf those juinriples of Joiilre and perse- 
verance, which, commencing with the reverses of the Spanish cam pal yo, 
were destined, erelong, to rouse mankind in theirfavonr, and lead to the 
triumph of Ylttoria and tlie Moscow retreat Ibe energy and foarlenncis 
Wtieb they Justly admire In their own generals, were the eopseq uenreo f ibe 
system which, destroying the half of every army in the course of emy cam- 


(I) Omr W lit 
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paign, was destined, m llic end, to exhaust the military strength of the em- 
pire, and bring the powers of Euiope m n resistible force to the banks of the 
Seine 

Notwithstanding all these untoward circumstances, and the difficulties ne- 
cessarily arising from the co-operation of the armies of three independent 
kingdoms in one campaign, Wellington, c\cn after the retreat from Tala\cra, 
had no fears of the result, and repeatedly wrote, both to thcBntish and the 
Spanish go\crnmcnts, that lie had no doubt he should be able to deliver the 
Peninsula, if the Spanish genet als would onl) adhere to the cautious sjslcm 
of policy which he so strongly inculcated (1) Their course was perfectly 
clear. It was, to use the mattock and the spade more than the sword or the 
iuthnrst ba)onct; to lake ad\ outage of the numerous mountain langcsi 
i he S[i!nhh ‘"hich the country afforded to shelter their armies, and of the ad- 
ruI,ri lmrable courage of their citizens behind walls to defend their 
strongholds. In a word, they had nothing to do but to follow the com sc by 
which the Scotch, on eleven different occasions, baffled the English armies, 
numbering from fifty to eighty thousand combatants m each invasion, who 
had crossed the Tweed; and by which "Washington, at every possible disad- 
\antage, at length worked out the independence of the American Slates But 
to this judicious sjstcm the ignorance and infatuation of the Central Junta, 
joined to the presumption and inexperience of their generals, opposed invin- 
cible obstacles No disasters could com mcc them that they w ere not superior 
to the French troops m the open field, and so elated were the) bj the least 
success, that no sooner did they see the Imperial armies receding before 
them, than, burr) mg from their mountain fastnesses with a rabble almost 
undisciplined, and without even uniform, the) rushed into conflict with the 
v derails against whom the armies of Austria and Russia had contended in 
vain. Nothing could be expected from such a s.vstcm but the result which 
actually took place, viz the total destruction of the Spanish armies, and the; 
throwing the whole weight of the contest in future upon the British and Por- 
tuguese forces 

oi'crrat" 1 * And, though the success which attended her efforts bad not been 
ringlh/ 11 proportioned to the magnitude of the exertions which she made, 
cam^n ) ct England had no reason to feel ashamed of the part which she 
had taken m the contest. For the first time since the commencement of the 
war, she now appeared with troops in the field adequate to her mighty 
strength , and it affords a marvellous proof of the magnitude of the British 
resources, that this display should have been made in the seventeenth year of 
the war The forces by land and sea which she put forth in this year, were 
unparalleled "With a fleet of two hundred and forty ships of the line, and 
nearly eleven hundred vessels of all sizes, she maintained the undisputed, 
command of the waves, blockaded every hostile harbour m Europe, at once 
chased the Toulon squadron ashore at the mouth of the Rhone, burned the 
Brest fleet amidst the shallows of Basque Roads, drove the Russian navy un- 
der the cannon of Cronstadt, and still found thirty-seven ships of the line 
whferewitb to strike a redoubtable blow at the fleets in the Scheldt. "With a 
hundred thousand regular troops, she maintained her immense colonial em- 
pire in ev cry part of the world, and, as it suited her convenience, rooted out 

(l) “1 declare, thut if llicy had preserved their vour; and in the first moment of weakness, occa- 
two armies, or even one of them, the cause was safe sioued by any diversion od the continent, or by the 

The French could have sent no reinforcements growing discontent of the French ’ 
which could have been of any use, lime would the war, the French armies must 
have been gained , the state of affairs would liavo out of Spain “—Watt, Dap. Gu» 
improved daily, oil the chances were in our fa- 
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the French flag from Ihdr lait transmarine possessions -with ono hundred 
■», amt ninety thousand more, the swayed the sccplro of Iflndoftan, and kept 
Id subjection her 'seventy millions of AiUUe subjects with font band red 
i thousand regular and local mllitU sie jiraplj prodded for the safety of the 
British blinds, -rfhllo, with another hundred thousand pliant disposable 
soldiers, she tarried on the war with unexampled rigour oh the continent of 
Europe , menaeod at once Antwerp, lUdrid, and hlples, and was prerented 
only by the dilatory conduct of her general from carrying off, in triumph, 
thirty ships of the Hoe from the Scheldt, and by the failure of the Spanhh 
authorities to pro ride supplies, from chasing the Imperial Usurper from Ids 
palace at Madrid The Roman empire never had such forces on foot ; they ex 
,ceedod those wielded by topolton W ifie zenith of his power -To say that the 
latter enterprises, in tWctxd, miscarried and terminated in disappointment. 
Is no real reproach t b the national character To command success Is not al- 
ways in the power of tuflfom, any more than of individual!* Skill In war, as 
In pad lie enterprises, is not to be attained but by experience. The best seen 
rily for ultimate triumph Is to be found in the spirit whkh can conceive, and 
the eoOragc whkh* can deserve It ; and the nation, which, after sueh a con- 
test could make such exertions, if not in possesaion of the honours, was at 
least on llio path lo the fruits, of victory ^ 

o Thirty years have now elapsed since this astonishing display of 
nr* 1 strength in the British empire took place, and it Is interesting to 
IS CTi* observe what, during that period, has been the change upon tbo 
ilatlonal force and the rictus of asserting the bulqfendencc of the 
country if again called In question by foreign aggression The intervening 
period has been one, It b well known, either of unprecedented triamphs or 
of unbroken tranquillity Five years of successful combats brought the war 
to a glorious Uaue; Bre-and-twenty yean of subsequent uninterrupted peace 
a have Increased In an extraordinary degree tbo wealth, population, and re- 
sources of tbo empire The numbers of the peoplo daring that time have In- 
creased nearly fhjMf tbe exports and imports bare more than doubled the 
tonnage of the commercial nary luo increased a half ; and agriculture, follow- 
ing tbe wants of the increased population of I be empire, has advanced in a 
similar proportion The warlike establishments of other states have under- 
'gonc litUo or no diminution France lias nearly four hundred thousand men 
In arras \ Russia six hundred thousand, besides forty ships of the line con- 
stantly In commission, and ready for service M'hat then, with sueh re- 
sources, and exposed to such dangers, b the establishment which Great Bri- 
tain now maintains when on tbe verge of a war In botbbembpheresT 
ller army of three hundred thousand regular soldiers ami mlllua v has sunk 
down to ulnety-dx thousand men : her fleet of two hundred and forty ships r 
of tbo Uno has dwindled away to twenty in commission, Qfiy-dgM In ordi- 
nary, and twelve building— In all, ninety her Indian army, which In ffcJl 
nntnbcred two hundred and ninety thousand, has declined to one hundred 
and eighty thousand combatants, while the population and extent of her Asia- 
tic possessions are boprly on t W Increase her regular and local rnflitla hare 
entirely disappeared All this has taken place, too, at a time when tbe wants 
and necessities of tbe empire In every quarter of the globe hare rapidly a« e 
merited, and the resources of the state to maintain an adequate establishment 
are at least doable what titer were thirty years ago toy, to such a length 
has the public mind become deluded, that it was lately seriously stated by «a 
Intelligent and upright Lord of the Admiralty, In hh place In I jrilamenf 
that “It could not be sMd that Crcat Driuln w as defenceless, fbr that she had 
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Henries, and tbe maturity crowned by Ihe pro lea of Sbakspcarc and Kewtou, 
the conquests of Kelson, and tbe triumphs of Wellington, to term I rule at last 
in the scUVshnes* of pleasure, or tbe Braid spirit of mercantile opolcneo? Me 
the gloria of the British name, the wonders of the* British empire, to be 
overwhelmed in tho growth of manufacturing wealth, and the Shortsighted 
passion for commercial aggrandizement? AVI t hoot pretending to decide on 
these Important goestfont, ibf aolctJen of which, as yet, lies buried fn tho 
Wombof fate. It may safely be affirmed that tbe topic now alluded to t [Tonis 
deep subject for totiiideration both for tho British patriot at this time, and 
the philosophic observer In erery future ago of mankind The moralist, who 
pbserva how rapidly in prirate Ufa excessive prosperity upfthe foundation 
of Individual Tirloe, will perhaps be Inclined to fear that a similar fcausc of 
corruption has, at the period of its greatest exaltation, Muted the strenght of 
the British empire The historian, who surreys the Indelible trices fvhlch 
hdmin affairs every where exhibit of Ure^eeds of mortality, will nrthably bo 
led to fear that the days of British greet tn ms are numbered, and that, with , 
the growth of tho selH*h r passkms springing ont of long-con tinned and un- 
broken good-fortune, the rime to deserve, the spirit to defend It, Is gradnally ” 
wearing out of the .realm , * 

But, when *he days of party strife hare passed away, and the event* of this 
tlrao hare been transferred Into the records of History, all will probably con- 
cur In thinking that the immediate can*© of this extraordinary decline Is to 
be found In the long-continued and undue preponderance, since the peace, 
of the popular part of the constitution, amd the extraordinary daratlon and 
violence of that passion for economical rcdoclion, which always springs from 
the tscefuleddy, for“kny considerable time. In the national council*, of the 
great body of mankind It is not surprising that such limited views should be 
.entertained by the popular party In Ureal Britain, when all tbe clique nee of 
Demosthenes failed In Inducing tho most spiritual democracy of anllqnlty to 
take any steps to ward ofT the Imminent dangers arising from the ambtllon of 
rhllipi and all the wisdom of Washington was nuallo to communicate to the 
greatest republic of modern times » Efficient strength to prevent It* capital 
being taken, and its arsenals pillaged, by a British division not foor thousand 
five hundred strong \od, without Joining In tho outcry now directed against 
chltei'of the administrations which bafe recently ruled the state, on account 
of a pros l rat I cm of the national defences, of w Ukh it D easier to see the dan- 
ger* than to provide the remedy, and in which all parties, save the fewbr 
seeing patriots who had courage to reslyt the general dclmion and stcodlly 
opposed, amUst general obloquy, the excessive and disastrous reductions 
which were in loudly applauded, will probably be found to be nearly equally 
Implicated, It 1* tha daty of the historian to point out this memorable de- 
cline for the constant observation of future ages Posterity will perhaps 
deduce from it the Inference llial present popularity Is seldom the reward ol 
real wisdom t that measures calculated for the benefit of future ages are 
hardly ever agTccablc to the present j and that the institutions which compel 
the ruler* of the slate to bend to tbe temporary Inclinations of tl»e people In 
opposition to their ultimate Interests, bar In themselves the seeds of mo< 
tallly, and were tho unobserved, but certain cause of the destruction of the 
greatest power width bad existed In the world since the fall of the I to nun 
Empire 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

- CAMPAIGN OF TORRES VEDRAS, AM) TEAR 1810. 


ARGUMENT. 

Greatness of Napoldon's Situation after the Baltic of Wngram— Thcwanl which he felt of heirs 
and historic descent— Different alliances which were the object of his choice— Disclosure of 
his resolution for n Divorce to Josdphino at Fontainebleau— Speech of the Emperor on tho 
occasion — Josephine's dignified Answer— Proposals made to the Emperor Alexander for his 
Sister — Rapolcon proposes to Manc-Louisc, and is accepted— Journey of Manc-Louiso to 
Paris— Pique of the Emperor Alexander on the occasion— Character of Josdplnnc— and of 
Maric-Louise— Journey of the Emperor and Empress to Belgium— Conflagration of Prmco 
Schwarlzcnbcrg’s Ball-room— Strange Intrigue and Disgrace of T ouclio— Rupture w ilh Louis 
Bonaparte, and Ins abdication of the Throne of Holland— Incorporation of Holland with the 
Trench Empire— General consternation in England nt the result of the last Campaign— De- 
bates in Parliament against the continuance of the War in the l'cnmsula— Arguments of the 
Opposition against the Continuance of the Peninsular War— Arguments of the Ministry in 
support of it— Resolution ofParlioincnt, and Supplies for the y car— Important Effect which 
these gloomy Views in Lngland had upon the policy of the French Government— Conquest 
of Andalusia by Soult— Rapid and able March of Albuquerque, which saves Cadiz— Opera- 
tions in Catalonia— Fall of Lcrida and Mcqumenzj— Preparations for tho Grand Attach on 
Portugal b^ Massdna— Wellington’s Views for the defence of Portugal, and ultimate delive- 
rance of the Peninsula— IBs magnanimous resolution to discharge his duty, nothw llhstand- 
mg all the clamour with which he was assailed— Comparative Forces of Lite two armies nt 
the commencement of the Campaign— Extraordinary difficulties w ilh which Wellington bail 
to contend— Siege and Fall of Ciudad Rodrigo— Siege and Fall of Almeida— Retreat of Wel- 
lington into the interior of Portugal— 11c crosses the Mondego, and occupies the ndgo of 
Busaco— Battle there— Bloody defeat of the Frenrh— Massena turns the position, and Wel- 
lington retires to Torres-Vedras — Description of the Lines and Position there— Junction of 
Romuna, and admirable position of the British Troops— Continued Distresses, and ultimate 
Retreat of the Trench to Santarem— Arrival of Reinforcements from England, and ultimate 

- Retreat of Massdna— Operations In Eslrcmodura, and Investment of Badajoz— Defeat of 
Mcndizabcl— Fall of liadnjoz— Operations to raise tho siege of Cadiz— Batllo ofBarrosa — 
Inaction of La Pena, and return of the troops to tlio Islo of Ldon— Various Actions during 
tbe Retreat— Blockade of Almeida, and Lfforls of Massdna for Us Relief— Batllo of Fucnles 
d’Onoro— Obstinate Fnlurc of the Fight, and Danger of the English— Ultima IcFailuro of Mas- 
sdna, add his Retreat— Reflections on this Campaign— Cruelty of the French during their 
slay in Portugal— Its incalculable Importance— Exhibits the first Rxnmplo of tho stopping 
of the Revolutionary Torrent— Magnanimity of Wellington in adhering to the System he 
had laid down 

Grcfttne&of The result of the campaign of Wagram had elevated Napoldon to 
iitt ‘ the highest point of greatness, m so far as it could be conferred by 
“ present strength and grandeur Resistance seemed impossible 
wn E ram against a, power -which had vanquished successively the armies of 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria, contest hopeless with a state which had emerg- 
ed victorious from eighteen years of warfare The conflict m the Peninsula, 
it was true, still lingered; hut disaster had every where attended the Spa- 
nish arms, and it only seemed to await the choice of the Emperor when the 
moment was to arrive that was to see their efforts finally subdued, and the 
French eagles planted m triumph on the towers of Lisbon If the maritime 
war yet continued, it was only because England, with now seemingly un- 
availing obstinacy, maintained a hopeless contest, and, if she was still the 
mistress of the waves, that sterile supremacy had been attained by the sa- 
crifice of all the objects for which the dominion of the earth had ever been 
coveted More truly than m the time of the Roman Emperors, the mliabi- 
vii, 2 d 
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tints of AIM on -were now severed from lbs dvfllzed nations of the world, 
end the celebrated line of the poet— 

Ptnita* (Hi bcs *dw Britan*, 

seemed, after the revolution of seventeen hundred years, again to present a 
faithful description of the *1 tuition of the Britiih bks ^ 

Tj.«" 'What, then, was wanting' to a sovereign lurronnded with inch 
St wtg* magnificence, to * chief wielding such awful power? flhtofie des- 
cent, and ancestral glory: rtid for this one ‘defect, ereo all tho 
achievements erf Napolton Afforded no adequate compensation In rain the 
orator* of the empire dwelt with deterred emphasis on his marvellous ex- 
ploit* In rain they pointed to Europe subdued by his arms, the world en r 
trance*! hr bb glory the present could not always fascinate mankind, theft 
splendour of existing great dess could not entirely obliterate the recollection 
of departed rlrtuc faintly at first, but still perceptibly, the grandeuT of 
ancient day* glimmered through tho blaze of njodem renown as the whirl 
oflhe’Itevolntlon subsided, the eiplolts ofithe'monirehy returned again to 
the recollection ; tho rapid fall of almost all dynasties recorded In history 
founded on individual greatness, recurred in painful dearness emm to super 
flcial observation, ami in the next generation, tho claims to the throne, even 
of the heir of -Ranbldon*! glory, might be overbalanced by those of an infant 
who bad succeeded to the majestic Inheritance of fourteen^ hand red years. 
The Emperor was too dear-sighted not to perceive those truths 1 the policy 
of bis imperial government was calculated to revive the sway of those natural 
feelings in the breasts of the people j but it was difficult to make them stop at 
the desired point, aud the danger was obrions, that the feeling of awe and 
ren oration with which be endeavoured to make them regard the throne, 
might Insensibly, In tho next age, revive the ancient feelings and attachments 
of tho monarchy The necessity of having descendants to perpetaate his dy 
- nasty was a ppa rent, and for tlih object be was prepared to sacrifice the dearest 
attachment of hii existence; but be required heirs who might tfnlto tho 
lustre of former descent with lire brightness of recent achicrtmcnU, and 
exhibit on the throne an enduring example of that fusion of ancient grandeur 
with modern Interests, which it was ibo object of all the Institutions of tho 
empire to effect Tic succeeded In bis wish be exhibited to the astonished 
world the spectacle of a soldier of fortune from Corsica, winning at tho 
awonTs point a daughter of the Osar’s ; the birth of a son seemed to realize 
all Uh hopes, and blend tbo Imperial Wood with the exploits of a greater 
than Charlemagne ; and yet, loch Is the connexion often indHsolabie, ctos 
I n this wotIJ, between Injustice and retribution, and such the mystrrioas 
manner Jn which Providence renders the actions of roan the tmeo melons 
Instruments erf its will, that from this apparently au<ptcioas event may b< 
dated the commencement of Lils downfal — the birth of the King of Home 
was coeval with the retreat of Masrfna from before lb ell net of Torres >ed ref, 
the first occasion on wbkh tho Imperial arms had permanently recoiled in 
continental warfare and in the Jealousy excited in tho nnstltn cabinet by 
the p re f erence given to the Austrian alliance, Is to be found the nUimiie 
tourco of Ids ruin “ That marriage,” said Napoh’on “ was the eaa*eofmr 
destruction; incontracting It, I placed my foot o nan abyss corned over with 
Dowm(l)” 


(I) IttCun, 0. Hi 
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Dirfcront The Emperor had long meditated the divorce of thc^Empi pss, and 
whichwrrc his marriage with a princess who might afford him the hopes of a 
onT s l ’ jcct fomilj . Not that lie felt the unconcern so common w ith sovei cigns 
ciioico ju making this momentous separation, Ins union with Josephine 
had not been founded on reasons of state, or contracted with a view to 
political aggrandizement * it had been formed in early youth, linked on 
lomanlic attachment •, it w as interwoven w ith all Ins fortunes, and associated 
with Ins most interesting recollections, and though impetuous m Ins desires, 
and by no means insensible on many occasions to the attractions of other 
women, lus homage to them had been the momentary impulse of desire, 
-without e\er eradicating from Ins hear! its genuine affection for the first 
object of lus attachment But all these feelings were subordinate with 
Napoleon to considerations of public necessity or reasons of stale policy, and- 
though he suffered severely from the piospect of the separation, the anguish 
which he experienced was never permitted for an instant to swerve lnm from 
the resolution he had adopted The grandeur of his fortune, and the ap- 
parent solidity of lus throne, gave lum the choice of all the princesses of 
continental Europe, and the afiair was debated m the council of state as a 
mere matter of public expedience, without the slightest regaid to private 
inclination, and still less to oppressed virtue. For a moment an alliance w ith 
a native of Fraucewas the subject of consideration, butitwas soon laid aside 
for very obvious reasons ; a princess of Saxony w as also proposed, hut it was 
rather recommended by the absence of any objections against, than the 
w'cight of any reason for its adoption. At length it was resolved to make 
advances to the courts both of St -Petersburg and Vienna , and, w iihoul com- 
mitting the Emperor positively to cither, to he determined by the march of 
events, and the manner in which the proposals were received, from which 
of the two imperial houses a partner for the throne of Napoleon was to he 
selected (1J. 

of ft was at Fontainebleau, m November 1809, after the return of the 

solution for "Emperor from the battle of \Vagram, that the heart-rending com- 
. joJp!!7nc at mumcation of this resolution w r as first made to the Empress She 
wean' 11 *" had hastened to meet Napoleon after his return from that eventful 
campaign, but, though received at first with kindness, she vvas not long of 
perceiving, from the restiamt and embarrassment of Ins manner, and the 
separation studiously maintained between them, that tlie stroke which she 
had so long dreaded was about to fall upon her After fifteen days of painful 
Nov 3o suspense and anxiety, the fatal resolution w 7 as communicated to 
her, on 50th of November, by the Emperor himself They dined together as 
usual, but neither spoke a word during the repast , their eyes were av erled as 
soon as they met, but the countenance of both revealed the moral anguish of 
their minds- When it w as over, he dismissed the attendants, and, approaching 
the Empress wuth a trembling step, took her hand and laid it upon his heart v 
— Josdphme,” said be, “ my good Josephine, you know how 7 1 hate loved 
you , ills to you, to you alone, that I owe the few moments of happiness I have 
known in the world Josephine, my destiny is more powerful than my will, 
my dearest affections must yield to the interests of France ”■ — “ Say'no more,” 
eried theEmpress, “ I expected this, I understand, and feel for you, hut the 
stoke is not the less mortal ” With these words she uttered piercing shrieks, 
and fell dowm m a sw'oon Dr Corvisart was at hand to render'assislance, and 
she was restored to a sense of her wretchedness m her own apai tmenl The 

(l) Tliib vii. DO, 101 Monlg vli i. Bisu. iv 03, 6 . 
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Emperor came to tec her ia,tho orenfas , bat the coutd’hardly bear the emo- 
tion occasioned by hit appeoraoe^ How memorable £ proof of the equality 
with which happiness is bestowed on all 'dines of rafen, that Kapohkm, at 
tlto gtrinmlt of earthly grandeur, end when sated with every human felicity, 
confessed that the only moments erf happiness ho had known In life (f), hod 
been derived from those affret Ions which were common to him with all man- 
kind’ aihl was driven lo v a sacrifice W them, which would not hire been re- 
quired from the meanest of his subjects 1 

kp* **t a painful doty now was Imposed on all those concerted In this, 
jiC^a-eiaUeddramt/thil of assigning ihelr mod res, and playing their 
parts in Us la*t stages, More Urn great audience of the world } and, 
certainly, if on snch occasions Jlte* Speeches are generally composed for the 
factors there never was one on whfdh nobler sentiments wero'detirered, or 
more descriptive perhapa tf the real feelings of the'^iArUes On the 15th of 
n« *s. December, all the kings, princes, and princesses, members of the 
Imperial taroUr, with thogreotomernof JheempiH,»bciDg asaemblcd In the 
Tuilcric*, the hmperor Jhus addressed thorn — “ The political Interests of my 
monarchy, the wishes of my people, whfdh hare constantly guided my actions, 
require that I should leave behind me, to heirs ofmy lore for my people, tbo 
throne on wblch Providence has placed me For many years'' ( hare lost alt 
hopes of having children by my beloved spouse tho Empress Josephine that It 
is * hjeb Jndtmcs mo to sacrillec the sweetest aflettlons of myUcart, toetmsfder 
only the good of my subjects, and desire tbo dHwdniion of our marriage 
Arrived at theage of forty years I may indulge a reasonable hope of llrioffUmg 
enough to rear. In the spirit of my own thoughts and disposition, the chil- 
dren with which It may please Pvorldcnce to bless me Cod knows I what 
such a determination has cost my heart} but thfrr b no sacrifice which h 
aboVc my courage, when It ts proved to bo for the Interest of Trance Tar 
from haring any caov: of eomplalntjLhare nothing to say bat In praise of 
tbo attachment and tonderoesaof my beloved wife. SIkj has embellished fif- 
teen years of my life the remembrance cd tbcnf will be for ever ebgraven on 
my heart She w^s crowned by my hand the sliall retain alwaji the rank 
and title of Cmpreat but, above all, let her never donbt my feelings, or regard 
me bn 1 ts her best And dearest friend [£}” + t 

Josephine replied, with a fettering voice and tears In her eyes, lut 
■— « In words worthy of the grandeur of the ocra«Ion ? “ I respond to 

all the sentiments of the Emperor In consenting to the dissolution of a mar 
riage which henceforth Is an bbstacle to the happiness of \ ranee by dcpriT 
Sng It of tho blessing of being one day governed by the descendants of that 
great man, evidently raised up by Provkicnre to efface the crib of a terrible 
revolution and restore the altar the throne a ltd social order Itathbnur 
rl«-c will in no respect change the sentiments ofmy hrorl flic Emperor 
ever And me hh best friend l know what this act, commanded by polky and 
Galled Interest, lias cost hH heart : but we botli glorr in the sacrifice* w Idrh 
we make to the good of our country : I fed derated by giving the greatest 
proof of attachment and devotion that was ever given upon earth " When 
tnr mother ” said 1 tiRtrne Deanlurnals ** w^s crowned before the nation, by 
the hands of her angust husband she rent meted the ©Miration to sarrifire 
her affection* to the Interests of 1 ranee She has dbdurged, with courage 
and dignity, llrit Drst of duties Her heart has been often lorn by tebeidinj 


in I* ati, an v,'*. ^ k v. 
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difference of their religion , and other reasons itill more Insignificant, inch os, 
wfttfbcr Napoton wm qruiified to beconm a father " A princess of nnssii," 
pitd the, “ Is not to bo wooed and won Jn a few dayi two year* banco it will 
be time enough to eemch? the condnrion of inch an affair ” She concluded 
by demanding a Ilimian chapd and priests In Ujo Tofleries, and a delay of a 
few months to imnroro the age anil overcome the temples or timidity of the 
young princess (i) . ' 

“to adjourn B to refuse," tald Kapolton “ beside*,! do not 
CrtT - * choose to hare foreign prieitt In my palace, between my wHe and 
myself lie ImUDtly took hit detajnlnation he saw tbata refusal 
wm likely to ensue, and hg, rewired to prevent web a mortlQcatlon by blirT 
acif taking the inlt/ttlvc In breallng off the nottlan negotiation Before the 
.I**.*. expiry of the t<m days eren, fixed by Caiilalncourt for tho ultima- 
turn ofRuMla.tacretadnmccs were made by Maret, minliter of foreign affairs, 
to prince Schwa rtienberg, the Austrian ambassador at Paris: the proposals 
wore eagerly accepted As toon as thlt was known, the question of a Russian 
r* t. or Austrian alliance w« puhllely mooted and debated In tin? coon 
ell of state by the great oCDcfcn of the qmpirc, and, after a warm discussion, 
derided In favour of tho laifer, on a dlrfsfon : Napoleon professed Idmsdf de- 
termined entirely by the majority ; and fire days before die answer of Rn«xia 
r*, «. nrrlred, requesting delay, the decision of the mblnet of the Tnile- 
rfes had been irrcrocably taken In favour of the Austrian allianre So rapidly 
were tho preliminaries adjusted that the roarriago contract was signed at Pa- 
ri*, on tho model of that of LoaU Uf and llarfe Antoinette, on (he 7(h, and 
»t Vienna on tho i 0th February taocjoo tho lith March tbemar 
u riage was celebratcdat Vienna with great pomp: nerthlcrdemamb 
Ing dm hand of the Archduchess llaric- Louise, and the Archduke Charles 
standing proxy for Kapolfon (2) 

ZZ& On the day after the ceremony the new EmpresJ set out from 
Vienna, and was rcceired at Rraunau, the frontier town of Austria, 
r^T by the Queen of Aaples and there iho separate from her Austrian 
attendants, and continued her Journey by slow stages, and surrounded with 
all the pomp erf Imperial splendour, and all the fatlguo of etiquette, to the 
A neighbourhood ofl arts hotwithsiandlng all the politiral advantages of the 
alUanee, her departure was the occasion of great regret at Vienna t a Urge 
portion of the people openly murmured against the sacrifice of a daughter of 
Austria to the state necessities of the timet they regarded It os worse than 
thecession of the lUyrian provinces, more disgraceful than tl» abandonment 
of llofrr to tho vengeance of the conqueror t and crenlbc rooUnusnee of the 
war appeared preferable to the humiliating conditions by which It was thought 
peace had been obtained In brinec, od the other hand, all iho public a utho- 
ritlrs tied with each other In demonstrations of totally and enthusiasm t th« 
choicest flowers awaited her at every stage crowds of respectful spectators 
lined the streets of all the towns through width she passed this grealt event 
■was regarded as at once the final triumph, and closing thepulfof the Reso- 
lution by winning for Its victorious leader the dannhter of the first family In 
Europe and mingling the lustre of descent with (he grandeur of NapoVon * 
throne t<; he 1* not beautiful,” wld U»a Emperor, on a subsequent sld( to 
JoVphlne, when he saw her miniature, ** hut ilir is tlie daughter of the Cr- 
Mrs,” These sonorous words more than compensated rrrry defie/enry f the 
tlnl ter presage, arising from the fate ofMarie VnlolutUe, was forgotten, and 
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the most intoxicating anticipations were formed of the consequences of tins 
auspicious union (1). - 

According to Hie programme of the etiquette to he observed on the occa- 
sion, the Emperor was to meet the Empress at Compeigne, and immediately 
return to Paris , while she proceeded to St .-Cloud, where she was to remain 
till the marriage was celebrated . hut the ardour of Napoleon broke through 
these formalities, and saved both parties the tedium of several day’s expecta- 
tion. After the example of Henry IV, when ho went tQ Lyon to met Ins 
bride, 1 Marie dc Medicis, on her journey from Italy, lie had no sooner re- 
ceived intelligence of her approaching Compeigne, where he then w'as, than 
word, as lie went to meet her at the next post, and when she came up, 
springing out of Ins carriage, lie leaped into that of the Empress, embraced 
her with more than youthful \chcmcnce, and ordered the postilions to drive 
at the gallop to the Palate of Compeigne. lie had previously enquired of the 
legal authorities, whether, if a child were to he horn without the formal mar- 
riage being celebrated, it would, after its conclusion by proxy, be legitimate, 
and being answered in the affirmative, he took this method of cutting short 
all the fatiguing ceremonies of the occasion. The Empress w r as by no means 
displeased at the unexpected ardour, as well as young appearance of her 
husband, and next day, it is affirmed, her attendants hardly knew’ their 
former mistress, so much had she improved in ease and affability from the 
establishment of her rank, and the society of the Emperor. The marriage 
was celebrated with extraordinary pomp at St -Cloud on the 1st April : on 
Arm x the day following, the emperor and Empress made llicir solemn 

Apni i entrance into Pans, amidst the roar of artillery, the clang of bells, 

and the acclamations of three hundred thousand spectators. They received 
the nuptial benediction at the Tuilcries, four Queens held the tram of Mane 
Louise', all the splendour of riches, and all the brilliancy of arms, w’erc ex- 
hausted to give magnificence to the occasion. Hut though the Momlcnr was 
filled for set oral months w llh congratulations on the ev cnl, and all the flow- 
ers of rhetoric, and all the arts of adulation were exhausted m flattery, the 
people evinced no real enthusiasm after the spectacles were ov cr , and m the 
multitude of gorgeous heralds, plumed pages, and arm-emblazoned car- 
nages, which were everywhere to be seen, the fcw r remaining Republicans 
beheld the extinction of their last dreams of liberty and equality (2) 

Emperor** 10 The hand of Napoleon, how ever, w'as too important an element m 
on T’c' der the balance of European pow’er to be given aw r ay, without leaving 
occasion deep traces m the minds of those who deemed themselves slighted 
on the occasion, and it soon appeared to what incalculable copsequences this 
marriage might ultimately lead Alexander, though not particularly solicitous 
about the connexion, was yet piqued m no ordinary degree at the haste with 
which the Austrian alhance had been concluded, and in an especial manner 
mortified at the hand of his sister having been m effect discarded, while yet 
the proposal for it was under consideration at St -Petersburg. This feeling 
was so strong, that it was apparent even through all the congratulations of the 
Imperial court, and all the practised dissimulation of the Emperor. u We 
are pleased with .this event,” said RomanzofF, the chancellor of the empire, 
to Caulamcourt , “we feel no envy at Austria, whe have no cause of com- 
plaint against her , every thing that secures her tranquillity and that of Eu- 
rope cannot but be agreeable to us ” “ Congratulate the Emperor,” said 

Cl) Tliib Till 108. Bign ix 79/82 Las Cas i xm 109, 120. Bign ix. 79, 86 las Coses, l 330 
330 V-* 331. 
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Alexander, “ on hi* choice ho wishes to hare children , all France desire It 
thli alUanco h for Austria and Ff'ance a pledge of peace, and on Uiat account 
I am enchanted at It. he% cxthcJess it Is fortonato that the objection of age so 
soon disposed of the affair If I had not taken the precantlon to speak to the 
Empress only In my own name, as of an event whkh by possibility might 
arise, what effect would now barn been produced ? ITbero should we now 
have been if I bad not sernpnlously attended to her rights? TYbal reproaches 
might I not have Justly addressed to you? The dettys of which yon so much 
complained, were therefore the result of prudence. Have you been equally 
considerate? Were you not conducting two negotiations at once' llow was 
it possible that the marriage could hare been concluded at Paris on the Oth 
February, almost before the arrival of the messenger from St -Petersburg, 
dispatched on the Slit January, after tbo lapse of the ten days allowed for 
our ultimatum, gnd who wu the bearer only of a proposal for farther delay, 
to orercomo the scruples of the Empress and Archduchess? If Clio difference 
of religion had been an Insurmountable objection, you should bare said so 
at first It Is beyond measure fortunate that tho age of tlio Archduchess could 
not be got over In this Instance, as when the same subject was talked of it 
Erfurth, It was your Emperor who spoke first 1 only interfered In It as a 
friend; personally I may have some reason to romplain, but 1 do not do so? 
I rejolca at wbaterrer is for the good of Frances" AYben such was tho language 
of the Emperor, It may be conceived what were the feelings of St Peterslmrg 
and I»w materially the discontent of the court weakened the French in- 
fluence, already so Jiatefal to the nobles and tho people These details are no* 
foreign to tbo dignity of history they are Intimately blended with the great- 
est events which modem Europe has witnessed; for though governed in his 
conduct in general only by slate policy, and a perfect master of dissimula- 
tion, Alexander was scrupulously attentive to lib prfvato honour; the cold 
ness between the two courts soon became apparent; but such h the weakness 
of human nature, alike in its most exalted as its humblest stations, llut pos- 
sibly political considerations might have failed to exlrleile the cabinet of St - 
Petersburg from the fetters of TUiit and CrfuTlh, if they liad not been aided 
by prirale piquo ; and hapoWon been still on the throne, if to the slarery of 
Lurope, and the wrongs of the Emperor had not been superadded, in the 
breast of the Czar, the wounded feelings of the man (I) 
g rr ?** *ew persons in that derated rank hare undergone such variclks 
r*“* of fortune os Josephine, and fewer still have borne so well the or 
deal both of prosperity and advenlty Horn at first In the middle class of so- 
ciety, she was the wifo of a respectable but obscure officer; the Jlevolutkm 
afterwards threw lierlntoa dungeon, where she was saved from the scaffold 
only by the fall of Robespierre; the hand of hapoU'on elevated her succes- 
sively to erdry rank, from tho general's staff lo the Emperor » throne ; aad 
the same connexion consigned her at the very ldghcst point of Ihw eleva- 
tion, to degradation and seclusion; the loss of bet consequence the separa- 
tion from her husband, the sacrifice of her affections. Stripped of her In 
Ournce, cast down from her rank wounded In her feelings the divorced 
Lrnprr** found the calamity, felt In any rank, of being childless the enven- 
omed dart abich was toplerreher to the heart It was no common character 
whkli could pass through such tnarreUoas changes of fortune unmarked by 
any decided stain, unsullied l»y any tears of suffering If, during the ccofu 
ston of aR moral Ideas consequent on the first triumph of the norolalitio. 
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her reputation did not escape tlie breath o{ scandal , and if tlie favourite of 
Barras occasioned, e\cn when the wife of Napoldon, some frightful fils of 
jealousy in lici husband, she mnintamcd an cxemplary.decorum when sealed 
on the Consular and Imperial throne, and communicated a degree of ele- 
gance to the court of the Tuilcrics, -which could hardly have been expected, 
after the confusion of tanks and rum of the old nobility which had preceded 
her elevation Passionately fond of dress, and often hlamably extravagant m 
that particular, she occasioned no small embarrassment to the treasury by 
her expenses, but this weakness was forgiven in the recollection of its ne- 
cessity to compensate the inequality of tlieir years, in the amiable use -which 
she made of her possessions, the grace of her manner, and the alacrity with 
w Inch she was e>er ready to exert her influence with her husband to plead 
the cause of suffering, or aicrt the punishment of innocence Though little 
inclined to yield m general to female persuasion, Napoleon both loved and _ 
felt the sw'ay of this amiable character, and often m bis sternest fits lie w r as 
weaned from violent measures by her influence The dnorce and marriage 
of Mane Louise produced no estrangement between them in her retirement 
atMalmaison she was frequently visited and consulted by the Emperor, they 
corresponded to the last moment of her life; and the .fidelity with which she 
adhered to him m Ins misfortunes, won the esteem of Ins conquerors, as it 
must command the respect of all succeeding ages of the world (1). 

M»rio f Bom in highest rank, descended from the noblest ancestry, 
loiiac called to the most exalted destinies, the daughter of the Crcsars, the 
■ wife of Napoleon, the mother of his son, Mane Louise appeared to unite m 
her person all the grandeur and felicity of w Inch human nature is susceptible 
But her nnnd had received no lofty impress , her character was unworthy of 
the greatness of her fortune. She bad the blood of Maria Theresa in her veins, 
but not her spirit in her soul Ilcr fair hair, blue eyes and pleasing expres- 
sion, bespoke the Gothic blood, and the affability of her demeanour, and 
sweetness of her manner, at first produced a general prepossession m her 
favour But she w r as adapted for the sunshine of prosperity only , the wind of 
ad\ersily blew r , and she sunk before its breath Young, amiable, prepossess- 
ing, she won the Emperor’s affections by the naivete and simplicity of her 
character , and he always said that she was innocence w-ith all its sweetness, 
Josephine grace with all its charms All the attractions of art, says he, were 
employed by the first Empress with such skill, that they whenever pcrceiv- 
«• ed, all the charms of innocence displayed by the second with such simpli- 
city, that their existence w r as never suspected (2) Both were benevolent, 
kind-hearted, affectionate, both, to the last hour of his life, retained the 
warm regard of the Emperoi , and both possessed qualities worthy of his 
affection If her husband had In ed and died on the imperial tlifonc, few 
Empresses would have left a more blameless reputation; but^hc was un- 
equal to the trials of the latter years of the empire If her dubious situation, 
the daughter of one Empeior, the wife of another, both leaders m the stnfe, 
might serve her excuse for not taking any decided part in favour of the na- 
tional independence on the invasion of France, the misfortunes of her hus- 
band and son bad claims upon her fidelity which shouldinever have been 
overlooked The wife of the Emperor should never have permitted him to 
go into exile alone, the mother of the Ring of Rome should never have for- 
gotten to what destinies her son had been born “What an object would she, 
after such sacrifices, returning from St.-Helena after his death, have formed 


(1) Las tascs, ] 330. Bow passim 
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in history I Force may hare prevented ter from discharging that sacred 
duty} but force did not compel her to appear at the Congress of Verona, 
leaning orrthe arm of Wellington, nor oblige die widow of IVapoltHm to rink 
at last into the degraded wife of ter own chamberlain 

Shorty after bis marriage, tho Emperor aet oat with hi* young 
*■* bride for t ho Loir Co un trio. Tb% proceeded by St. -Quentin, Cam- 
tw*‘ ‘ bray, end \alecdeonea, to Brussels, erery wheratreceiTed with 
adulatory addresso/passlog under triumphal arches, and entering rilles 
/amidst the n5lr of artillery But olbtr carta than tho dril gorernment of his 
dominion*, other designs'uian the amusement of tho jonng Empress, occu 
pied tho mind of tho Emperor Tho war with England still continued} marl 
time preparations w cm necessary for US subjugation Antwerp w*s the cen- 
tre of these preparations. It was from tbe Scheldt that the mortal stroke was to 
he doaltoaU*The firstcaroof ihisEmporor, llierefore, was to visit the citadel, 
fortifications, tind rail Aaval pt'fparatiens at this Important nolnt. An eighty 
gun ship was launched inlds presence, and pne of the new forts erecting on 
the left bank of Ibo riser, beyond the Tito-do-Flandrc, wu called by the 
namo of Marie Louise, which It still bears llo had crcry reason to be satis- 
fied with tbe works In prdgrcis, Ddrty ships of the line, nearly as great a Heel 
osthnt which was destroyed at Trafalgar, were ready for sea In the docks, 
from Antwerp the Empcrbr descended the Scheldt to Flashing and Middle* 
Iiu rg, where he giro directions for extensive work* and fortifications, that were 
to do mbro than repair tlie devastations that were committed by the English 
in the Island of WalcJicren They afterwards returned by Ghent, Lisle, Calais, 
.Boulogne, and llavro do Grace, to Paris, which they reached on Dio 1st of 
June hapoWon there assisted in Ibo Interment of Ibe bod? of Marshal Larjmrs 
at tbe Chapel of Ite Invalids at Parb Tbe direction Kt this Journey, under 
taken so shortly after lib marriage, rcrealcd the secret designs of thiFLmne- 
ror A*ral preparations, the conquest of England, were uppermost in hb 
tbonghUj and if any additional arguments were necessary to vlndlcitlve the 
A\alchcren expedition, it would be found In the direction he gate to tliif 
, Journey (I* 

■ P r^ n A dcpjorablo event occurred shortly after, which recoiled tbe re- 
«' ert— collection of tte km en la Wo accident that lud'oeeumd on the oc 
s«i* 1 22i*’ e*sIon‘of the marriage of Marie- Veto Incite, and was regarded ef 
sinister augury for the martiage of the young Empress Prince Schwartzen* 
j»»t a berg, the knstrian ambassador at Parb, gave a magnificent ball on s 
IhaOlli of July, at wlileh Die Emperor and Empress, and the wholo^eourt 
were assembled irom the great number of guests expected on the occasion, 

It w as deemed necessary to enlarge tho accommodations of bb hotel. Ttegrrat 
dancing-room was fitted up In the most sumptuous manner, In ^ temporary 
bnBding teftind, and tte festodns and drapery, in particular, excited otd- 
versal admiration By accident, one of the gauze curtains took Ore from a 
lamp in Its vicinity, and In an instant the Dames spread oser Dio whole row 
and interior of the strnclure Tho coolness of Aapot^on was as cunsplrtflwis 
here os in the Odd of battle f ho Immediately sought out tte Empress, took 
her quietly by the arm and led her out of the danger Many penooi how 
ever, were scorched br tte flames, or wounded by tte falling of the beams, 
and some of them died oftmrards of tte Injuries But all In-er condJcra 
lions w ere forgotten In Die dreadful fate of the Princess Pauline of Sehwan- 
zenbers, the sister-in-law of the ambassador fids amlal lo person bad t<cn 
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one of the last of the company who escaped from the burning room with her 
daughter in her hand. Both had got out in safety, hut m the confusion the 
child was separated from her mother, and the latter, conceiving that she had 
been left behind in the scene of danger, ruslmd, with generous devotion, back 
again into the burning saloon, and was crushed by the falling of the beams. 
So fierce weie the fiames that the place where the unfortunate princess had 
perished, could only bc'discovcrcd by a gold ornament she had worn on her 
arm, which resisted the conflagration. This frightful incident excited a deep 
sensation m Pans, chiefly from its being regarded as a prognostic connected 
with the marriage of the Empiess; but lnslorj must assign it a nobler des- 
tiny, and record the fate of the Princess Schwartvenberg as perhaps Ihe 
noblest instance of maternal heroism recorded in the annals of the world (1). 
sinpuHr Tins period was rendered remarkable by the fall of one of the mi- 
r"u or cand nisters of Napoleon, who had hitherto exercised the mpstunbound- 
rouchfi C( j influence in the internal concerns of the empire Fouche, whose 
talents for mlugue, and thorough acquaintance with the details both, of Ja- 
cobin conspiracy and police administration, had hitherto rendered him a 
necessary part of the Imperial administration, fell into disgrace The imme- 
diate cause of this overthrow was the improper use and undue extension 
which he gave to a secret proposition at this lime made to the British Go\ em- 
inent, by Napoleon, for a general peace The Dutch ambassador w os the agent 
employed in this mysterious communication, and the proposals of Napoleon 
went to surrender to the English almost the entire government of the seas, 
proMded that that power -would surrender to Napoleon the uncontrolled go- 
M«r i8io icrnmcni of the continent of Europe In Ins secret conferences 
w ltli the French agent on this subject, Marquis 'Wclleslcj insisted strongly on 
-the prosperous condition of the British empire, and its ability to -withstand a 
long period of future w arfare from the resources which the monopoly of the 
trade of the w orld had thrown into its hands These v lews singularly interest- 
ed Napoldon, who had more than one agent employed in the transaction 
This secret negotiation w r as discovered by Fouche, and either from an excus- 
able desire to get to the bottom of the views of the British Cabinet on the sub- 
ject, or from an insatiable passion for intrigue, which could not allow any 
such transaction to go on wulhoul assuming its direction, he took upon him- 
self, without the knowledge or authority of the Emperor, to open a secret 
negotiation directly with Marquis "Wellesley The agent employed m these 
- ‘mysterious communications w r as M Ouvrard, a man of considerable skill in 
intrigue, and wliose vast monetary transactions had already piodnccdsuch 
important effects in the early part of Napoleon’s reign (2) Ouvrard repaired 
to Amsterdam, where he entered into communication with an Irishman of 
the name of Fagan, m London Laboucliere, an agent of the King of Holland, 
who had formerly been on a similar mission to the British government, was 
also employed in the transaction^ and he communicated it to his sovereign 
Louis, by w hom it w r as revealed to Napoleon at Antwerp Ouvratd w r as m 
consequence arrested, immediately after Napoldon ? s return to Pans, and 
closely interrogated by the Emperor It w>as proved from this examination, 
and from the documents found in his possession, that the basis of Fouche’s 
propositions were, that the government of the continent of Europe should be 
surrendered to Napoleon, and that of all the transmarine stales and the seas 
to England, with the exception of South America, wlucli was to be made 
over to the French Emperor. In order to accomplish this double spoliation, 
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a French army of forty thousand men 1 x 1 to bo embarked on board an Eng- 
lish fl<s5t, and charged wllh the redaction of Worth America to the government 
of Greet Britain, and of Sooth America to that of France Extravagant u 
chew proposition* mayxppear, it is proved by a holograph note of Napolifen 
himicH, that they had been made by the Minister of Police to the English go- 
vernment (1) “What vra* M, Ouvrard commissioned to do In England T” 
•aid Napoldon to Fonefaj, when examined ^before the counci] “ To o*cer- 
taln,” replied he, “ the disposition of the new minister for Foreign Affair* in 
Greet Britain, according to the views which l bavo had the honour of wbmit 
ting to yotrr llajoty " “Thu* then,* replied fsapoldon, “yoa take upon 
yourself to make peace or war without my knowledge Duke of Otranto, your 
head iliould fall upon the scaffold * Upon consideration, however, Nifalfcia 
was Inclined to adopt lesa rigorou* measures Uo was fearful of cxhlhitlng to 
tire world any instance of treachery In the Imperial goveTpment, and perhaps 
not altogether at ease concerning the revelation* which Fond*?, if driven to * 
extremities, might make regarding Ids own administration Be limited the 
punishment of the fallen minister, therefore, to deprivation of hh office of 
Minister of Police, which was immediately bestoiftd on Savary, BokeTtf Bo- 
vtgo (2J To break his fall, Fouchd was, in the Brit Instance, declared To- 
vemor cd Home, and ho set oat from Paris shortly after for that destination; 
bat tho recall of hi* ap(»lntmeat overtook him before bo arrived at the eter 
n*l city be stopped short at Leghorn, and, in hb despair, look hb plare In a 
vessel with a view to seek for refuge In Amcrie^ The Bufferings he lad tinder 
gone, however, from sc* -sickness, in the outset of his passage, ultimately de- 
terred 1dm from carrying that Intention into effect- He remained in Tuscan y, ' 
determined to tako bb chance of Napohhm a vcngcanct? rather than incur thtj 
certain misery of a voyage 1 cross the Ulan tic- Ho obtained, soon after, per 
mission to return to Alx, In Provence, where he lived for some time 1 n ret I re- 
turn t, and, at length, the necessities of hb *11 nation obliged Napoleon again 
to have recourse to hb assistance, and be took a prominent nart In the sub- 
sequent coarse of event*, which ultimately brought about the over throw of 
the empire (3) r 

A still more Important consequence retailed from the Journey of 
*•*•*•*.. Pvapoldon to the Low Countries, In the resignation ofLoub,andin- 
nexatlon of Holland and tho Ilanse Towns to the French empire iNapoVkm 
had long been dbsatbGed w llh bb brother’s government of the Dateh pro- 
vinces; for that sovereign, sensible that Ids subject* existence depended on 
their commerce, bad done all in hb power to soften the liardshlps of their 
allnatlon, and had not enforced the Imperial decree again*! English trade 
with the rigour which tho Impatient dUposllion of the Emperor deemed ne- 
cessary The displeasure arising from tills cause was mnch increased by tit* 
Immense Importations of Englbh merchandise and colonial produce, width 
took place Into the north of Germany and tim States of Holland, in conse- 
quence of the absence of the l reach guards from tho coast during die tom 
paigus of V, a gram and tho ’Nakheren expedition; an Importation *0 eow 
moos, that, cldrily owing to it* Influence, thcDritbh export*, which in 180H 
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had been only L.30,oB7,990 were Raised in Ihe succeeding yeai to 
L 40,292,652(1). Determined to putancndlo such a slate of matters, which he 
deemed entirely sub's ersne of his continental policy, so far at least ns Hol- 
land was concerned, as well ns w ith a i icw' to prepare the nunds of the Dutch 
for the general incorporation which he meditated, Napoleon compelled Louis, 
March ic by a treaty concluded in the middle of March, to cede to France its 
whole territory on the left hank of the Rhine, including the isles of AYal- 
clicren, South Bcvcland, Cndsand, and the adjacent territory on the conti- 
nent to the left of that riYCr, w Inch w as formed into a department under the 
name of that of the Mouth of the Scheldt (2) At the same lime, it w r as inti- 
mated to the Ring of Holland, that he must relinquish all intercourse, direct 
or indirect, with England, and consent to his coasts being entirely guarded 
by French soldiers 

incorporn This cession, howeser, was but the prelude to more important 
limi with advances During the Emperors n isiI to Anlw erp, he became more 
empire"' than cicr convinced of the expedience of incorporating the whole 
of Holland with the French empire, and many letters, in the most haughty 
style, were written by him to the unfortunate King of Holland m the course 
of his journey hack to Pans, evidently intended to make him in despair re- 
May ig sign the crown The last, from Lille, on 16th May , concluded w r ilh 
these words — •“ It is high time that I should know' defimtncly whether you 
are determined to occasion the ruin of Holland . w'riteno more to me m your 
accustomed phrases, for three years you ha\c been constantly repeating 
them, and eiery successive day has proved their falsehood This is the last 
letter in my life f will overwrite to you ” Matters soon .after came to a crisis: 
Oudmol, with a French army twenty thousand strong, crossed the frontier, 
and rapidly advanced towards Amsterdam Louis, who had a thorough re- 
liance on the affections of his Dutch subjects, who knew what mortifications 
he had undergone on their account, at first thought seriously of resistance; 
hut upon the assurance of lus generals that it was hopeless, he abandoned 
J uiy i the attempt It was next proposed to imitate the conduct of the 
Prince Royal of Portugal and fly to Batavia , but this project w as relinquished 
as impracticable, and at length" the unhappy monarch came to the determina- 
tion of resigning in favour of lus son, the Prince Royal, Napoleon Louis (5). 
Having executed this deed, he set out m the night from Haarlem for Toplitz 
in Bohemia, having first taken the precaution to order that the resignation 
should not be published till he bad quitted the kingdom The publication of 
tins unexpected resolution excited unnersal consternation m Holland; but 
every one foresaw what soon after turned out to be the denouement of the 
July o tragedy On the 9th July, a decree appeared, incorporating the 
whole kingdom of Holland with the French empire , r 

puMic^ana “ Obliged,” as the report preceding the decree set forth, “to 

private make common cause with France, Holland bore the charges of such 

tins step an association *v\ ltnout experiencing any of its advantages Its debt, 

. fixed on so inconsiderable a territory, was above a fonrlh of that of the whole 
empire Its taxes were triple what they w'ere in France In such a state of 
matters, the interest of Holland loudly called for its annexation to the Em- 
pire nor was the interest of France less obvious m the transaction To leave 
m foreign bands the mouth of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt, would 
be to render the French commerce and manufactures tributary to the pos- 

(1) Marshall's Stot Tab 48, andTortcr, 11 98 (3) Hard xi 86, 90 Mort. Sup v. 338. Tliib, 

(2) Treaty -with Louis, Mart, v, 327, Sup Bign yin, i37, 141 Bign, it. 189, 196. 
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eessorofthawalnariei The present Incorporation, on iho other hind, com 
plena the emplro of Napoldonand hli system of war, policy, and commerce. 

U U aatep necessary to the restoration erf hi* marine; In One, It U the most 
tit t, dedairejilrok© which Jie could deliver to England " Loub pro- 
tested against the measure, as destructive alike of the Interests of Holland 
t>«, »j. ii»i. and tbo rights of his sod j and with ranch dignity refased the provb 
tiem of two million*; of francs a year ( L.80,000 ) fixed on hlta by a so p pie- 
men U l decree of the Senate in December following Prince Lon Is, bis son, *, 
repaired to Paris, when? he was kindly reeeiveji by tho Emperor, who liid 
been much annoye&by the scandal which thb famllypploro would occasion * 
in the world IDs words, at his first Interview with his discrowned nepW, 
were as characteristic of hfs prirale feelings, as hb public declaration on the 
suMett was descriptive of the ruling principles of lib policy “ Come, my 
ton I will be your father you will lose nothing by the exchanged The con- 
duct of your ttthor lias wounded my heart TVhfn yon are grown up, you 
will discharge his debt and your own Never foj^el In wbaterer position you 
*m*r he placed by my policy and the interest of my emplro, that your first 
dudes are towards me, your sejarad towards Trance} oH your other duties, 
even to the people whom I may confldo to your core, most bo postponed to 

The resignation of Louis was the source of p4at distress to Kapo- 
-- l&n, on i which he forcibly enlarged, even In the solitude of St 
iTaSm*. Helena Dot It w«j soon followed by nn event which still more 
nearly affected him For some years past his brother Lucicn and ho had been 
on distant tennsj and he eonld ill brook the sturdy, but honest feeling which 
induced that disinterested republican to refuse honours and royalty, when 
bestowed by the Imperial hand Their rupture became irroeonellabio by tho 
refusal of Ludcn to divorce his wife, an American by birth, to whom ho was 
tenderly attached, In tinier to receive a princess suggested by the political 
>ur tvu-. rlews of the Emperor lie withdrew fimto Home, where lie Tired 
several years In privacy, devoted to poetry and the arts; and when the ITo- 
'Itmn States were Incorporated with the French empire, he resolved to take 
refuge in the United Slates, In order to be altogether beyond tho reach of his 
H>< brother** Imperious temper He act sail, accordingly, for America, 

but was taken prisoner by two English frigates, and rood net ed to Halt*, 
from w-pence he obtained liberty to reside on his parole In tho British dumb 
nlons. lie hied Vis residence In Yhe first Instance atTmfitowlnSiropWTr, 
where be continued to devote Ids whole time to literary pursuits, and the 
completion oLan epic poem on Charlemagne, which had long occupied Ids 
th* ^ >•*•■ attention Shortly after this voluntary expatriation, be pnreliawd 
the villa of Thorugroxc, near Worcester, where lie lived In afflumrt and 
elegant retirement, HU the cotcloslon of the war About the same time let 
ters were Intercepted by the Spanish guerillas, from Jovpli, In whkh be 
bitterly complained of the rigorous mandates which he reed rod from the 
Lmperor, and tlm perpetoal mortifications to which he was exposed, and 
declared that if lie could do so, he would willingly resign the crown and 
retire to a private station (i) Thus while the Emperors of Itnwla and Vuw 
trla, dazzled by the blaze of his military glory, were rring with each other 
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lor the honour of Napoldon’s hand, lus own brothers, whom he had raised 
from the dust to thrones, from a practical acquaintance w ilh lus tyrannical 
government, were seeking in preference the security of private life, and vo- 
luntarily took up their abode with his enemies rather than incur any longer 
the vexatious of his imperious disposition (1). 

The retreat of 'Wellington from Talavera, and the unsuccessful is- 
tlon In SUC of the preceding campaign,' excited the most desponding fecl- 
ti.r rcniu mgs m a large proportion of .the inhabitants of Great Bi itain The 
campaign* people of that country, although now strongly imbued with the 
mihlaiy spirit, enthusiastic m the support of the war, and passionately desi- 
rous of military ren'own w'erc still mere noN ices in the military art, and to- 
tally incapable of appreciating Jhc merits of a system of defence which w'ns to 
last for years, and in which ultimate success was to be purchased by a cau- 
tious system of defensne policy, and frequent retirement before llie enemy 
in the outset, till the Peninsular troops were trained to fight, and something 
approaching to equality in the field could be attained Following the usual 
bent of popular bodies, to form their opinions from present impressions, the 
people never considered that a vast and admirably disciplined corps, like the 
French army, which had grown up w’llli the victories of fifteen years, and 
was now' drawn from the military strength of almost all Europe, could not be 
successfully resisted but by a steady pcrsc\ erance at first in the most cautious 
policy they forgot that it was by delay that Fabius restored the Roman af- 
fairs Their idea of war was a uclory followed by an immediate advance to 
The enemy’s capital, and the moment that a retreat commenced they aban- 
doned themselves to the most unmanly depression, and gave over all for lost, 
because the military power which had conquered all Europe, was not at 
once crushed by twenty thousand English soldiers ' , „ 

fh/dty* or These feelings, characteristic in all ages of the great body of the 
undon for people, wdio are usually governed by present occurrences, and in- 
inu/T/* capable, when left to their own direction, of the steady foresight 
1 Wellington and sustained efforts indispensable m every deparlmenlfor durable 
success, w'erc called forth with extraordinary violence in Great Britain in the 
beginning of 1 810, by the unsuccessful result of the Walchcren expedition, 
and the successive retreats of Sir John Moore and Lord Wellington, at the 
close of the preceding canipaigns In proportion to the unbounded hopes and 
expectations excited by thebnlhant success of {he first contest m the Penin- 
sula, was the despondenccwluch universally prevailed at the ultimate dis- 
comfiture of the English arms, and the apparently unprofitable waste of Bri- 
tish gallantry, and above all, the innumerable defeats and disasters of the 
Spanish armies, which had now, seemingly, completely destroyed all hopes' 
of successful resistance m the Peninsula The Opposition, as usual, look ad- 
vantage of these feelings, to excite the people to such a manifestation of pu- 
blic opinion, as might compel the termination of the war m the Peninsula, 
and ultimately hurl the ministers from office The temper of the public mind, 
at this period, and the feelings of the Opposition on the subject, may be jud- 
ged of by the fact, that the Common Council of the city of London, not 1 mere- 
ly petitioned Parliament against the bill brought in by ministers for grant- 
Fcb i 2 {i isio. mg Lord Wellington an annuity of L 2000 a-year, in consideration’ 
of the valour and skill he had displayed m the battle of Talavera, hut prayed 
the King for an enquiry into the circumstances connected with the failure of 
the late expedition into the interior of Spam The expressions made use of 
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on thb occasion deserve to be recorded, os containing o memorable example 
of tbo wdl known truth, that real greatness in public life, lias rarely been 
attained but by those who, it one period, bare resolutely acted in opposition 
to iho Opinions and damonrs of tbe great body of the people, anu that not 
nrrfrequenUy tbo ads of their life which hare given them tbe mbst durable 
reputation with posterity, are those whkh hare occasioned the most violent 
outcry and obloquy at the moment. The common council stated, “ admitting 
iho -colour of Lord Wellington, the petitioners can see no reason why any re- 
compense should be bestowed cmhlm for his mflitarycondoct PrOflUng by 
no lessons of experience, regardless of the influence to be drawn frtm the 
^ ^ dUgraccfol contention ofCinlra, and calamitous retreat of Sir John 
Moore a third army, well equipped, under the orders of Sir Arlhdr Welles- 
ley ires precipitated Into th 6 Interior of Spain, with the same Ignorance of 
jj^'pjr^ an d movement* of the enemy After a useless display ofDritlsh va- 
lour ami a frightful carnage, that army, liko tho preceding one, was com 
■V 1 * relied to seek lu fafetj In a precipitate flight, before an enemy, who, we 
>rero tokL bad been conqnered--flbandonlng many thousands of our wounded 
ccrnn uymen Into the lands of the French That calamity, like (he others, bad 
passed without any inquiry, and, as If their long-expcricnced Impunity had 
nut the scrrauls of the Crown above tho reach of justice, ml n Is ter* ha re ac 
Ljjll «. gone the length of advising your .Majesty to confer honourable dblloe- 
^ons on a general, who has (hut exhibited with egaal rruhnru and ottenla- 
Mo* nothing bat a .uielcit ralottr ” This address haring been olTcred to tho 
rH> y^nm. King, b not to be found In the Parliamentary history, or Annual 
Register, though a petition of a timflar character was presented lo Parliament 
against the grant of Wellington’s pension \ but it was eagerly transcrilied from 
tlieKuglkh dolly papers into the columns of tho Monltenr (fj, where It now 
remains among many other documents which Ihdr authors mould now wil- 
lingly consign to oblivion, but which history, looking lo tlm. encouragement 
of strennoTrt'Tirtue under unmerited obloquy, In future limes, deems it Itt 
Aral duly to bring promlocolly Into'IighL 
When such wis tbe temper of tho Opposition party Ihrougliout the king 
dom,ll may well be coned red that their leaders In Parliament were not Mow 
lu taking advantage of a state of pnbllc opinion whleli promised such great 
results to themselves, and threatened tncli discomfiture lo their antagonist 
The preceding campaign in Spain, accordingly, was iho subject of long and 
interesting debates In both bouses of Parliament ; and tho study of them H 
highly Important, not merely as indicating the. client to which general <tc- 
lusUm may prevail on the subject of the greatest events recorded In history, 
bat as Illustrative of tbe difficulties with which both Wellington and rovern- 
meni had to struggle In the further prosecution of the Peninsular rampal*trt 
attww me pj r t 0 f the Opposition It was strongly urged, on repeated 
ofcJ< i orw s *>y laird Cremllle, J^ml Trey, Mr Pousonby, and 

whw*. Mr Whitlrread, that, “admitting ll was proper lo bestow rewards 

where great public sen tees had been performed it Is difficult to 
we upon trial ground the battle of Talas era ran be ronddned as 
•e* of that riaracter If a derisive overthrow lias been achieved inch 
as that of lhida,U may be proper to confer such a distinction even althoosh 
nodnrable results follow from (lie laurels of Victory j but wliere tlat Ispot 
the case, and the contest has terminated in something life a drawn battle, it 

(;) rw Ux. 111! w, G*r •! iWnilVuU" 1 *^ H. ill* 
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is reasonable to ash, when no subsequent advance lias taken place, wlmt 
c\ idencc lm\ ewe that a a ictory at all has been gamed ? Now , w bat w as the 
case at Tala\ era? The enemy’s army was neiihei dispersed noi overthrown, 
and, therefore, that test of success w’as wanting. Then what was the grand 
object of the campaign? Unquestionably to adduce with the aid of the Spa- 
nish armies to Madrid, and, so far is that object from haungbeen gained, 
that we ourseh es w'crc in the end obliged to abandon our sick and wounded, 
and retire with disgrace, first behind the Guadinna, and ultimately within the 
frontiers of Portugal. Nor was this all. By Ins disastrous retreat. Lord Wel- 
lington left the fianks of bis army unsupported, and the consequence was, 
that Sir Robert Wilson, though a most able and gallant officer, was defeated 
on the one flank at Escalano, and Venegas, with the best army that the Spa- 
niards bad, underw ent a total o\ ertlirow at Ocan'a. 

“ Granting to Loid Wellington the praise of being an able, active, and en- 
terprising officer, Ins conduct at the battle of Talavera was not such as to 
entitle him to the character of a good general. It was clear that the strong 
ground on the left had not been adequately taken possession of or secured, 
and the charge of cavalry in the valley was injudicious, leading, as it did, to 
a -very licavy r loss, without any adequate ad\antagc. If the Spaniards on the 
right w’ere really the incapable body of troops winch might be inferred from 
his Lordship’s despatches, what must haVc been the temerity of the general, 
w'ho, supported by such troops, could advance into the licait of the enemy’s 
territory 9 If they were incapable of moving m the presence of the enemy, 
why did he leave to them the important duly of defending the post of Tala- 
vera, and the British w'ounded? And if tins was done because a still greater 
force, under Soult, threatened our rear and communications, on what prin- 
ciple can we defend the conduct of a general who could thus moie so far 
into the enemy’s country, w'lthout having done any tiling to secure Ins flank 
or rear, or how affirm that the dispositions of the inhabitants of the country 
arc with us, when they ga\c no intelligence of the concentration and march 
of three French corps, and their approach to the theatre of war was for the 
r iirst lime made known by tlicir threatening, and all but cutting off our 
retreat to Portugal? 

“iSuchlias been the effect of want of supplies and disease upon the British 
army after their retreat into Portugal, that hardly nine thousand men re- 
mained capable of bearing arms to defend the frontiers of that kingdom. 
This w r as a deplorable result to succeed immediately what, we weic told, 
had been a glorious victory Tliefc is something inconceivable m the diffi- 
< culties alleged by the English general m regard to the proi idmg supplies for 
his army How w r as it that the French generals expenenced no such diffi- 
culty 9 After the battles of Austerhlz, Esshng, and Wagram, then operations 
never were cramped by the want of provisions How did this happen? Be- 
cause they boldly pushed forward and seized the enemy’s magazines It 
argues a total want of organization, foresight, and arrangement, to be thus 
checked in all our operations by the alleged difficulty of obtaining that winch 
it is the first duty of every prudent general to provide for bis soldiers In 
fact, the French sent out small parties after their victories, and thus obtained 
supplies, while w f e were utterly unable to do any thing of the kind after our 
alleged triumphs 

“ Unhappily for the country, the same ministers who had already so dis- 
gracefully thrown aw'ay all the advantages of the Spanish war, are still m 
pow'er And they have derived no wisdom whatever from the failure of all 
their preceding-efforts It is now plain that they could no longer look either 
vii. * 26 
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for co-operation, or efficient government, or even lor tho supplies necessary 
for their own troops in that country Repetfcd disaster*; unprecedented in 
history for their magnitude and importance, haro at length taught as the 
Yalao of thi Spanish alliance, and the capability of that nation to maintain a 
war with France They amid not plead Ignorance on Oils subject, for It was 
expreasly t tiled In a letter of Ur Secretary Canning to llr Frero, that ‘ we 
had ihed oar host blood In their cause, unassisted bv the Spanish Got cm 
mcnL or crcn the good will of the country through which we -passed ' AViien 
/'Government delennlned, In opposition to an the dictates^ prudence, to’ 
continue the war in the Peninsula, they took the most Injudicious possible 
mode of carrying It on, bf directing Lord Wellington to advance Into Spain, 
if it eouUl be done consistently Vilh the Interests of Portugal By doing io, 
we made the Spaniards abend on the system of guerilla warfare, In which 
ther bad uniformly been successful, and take up that of great battles, In 
which they bad -a* nnHormly been defeated And when wn did enter into 
on that great scale, what hare wo done to support 117 Why, wo sent 
twentr-fire thousand men under Wellington to Portugal, forty thousand to 
ncrish In the roarslics of tbo Scheldt, and fifteen thousand to make a useless 
nromeoado along tho coasts of Italy These forces, Jf nnltcd together, would 
jure famed a noble army of eighty' thousand men, which would hare eflee- 
jjjally driven tho French from the I kn Insula lnsteadpf this, by slraiutog at 
erery thing, wn hare gained nothing, and disgraced ourselres in the oyes of 
tbo world, by putting forwnrU Immense force*, which hato In every quarter 
ei per kneed defeat If tbc war Is to 1>C conducted In this manner, better, for 
better, to retire from il at once, when it can be done without re fit to our ow n , 
forces, than persist In a system of policy which has no tendency but to lure the 
Spaniards by the prospect of assistance, from their tree system df defensive ' 
warfare, and then leave them exposed, by our desertion, to die sod realities 
of defeat (1) ” 

SK-jj* On tbc other band, It was answered by Lord TNelleslcy, I-onl 
*» Umpool. Lord Castlereagh, and Ur Perceval The object of 
tlio Ilritbh general was fust, to expel the Invadera from Poriugilj 
and next, to attempt the deliverance pf the Spanish Capital The first object 
was attained by the passage of die Donro : an achlevetnent ns rapid and able 
as any recorded In military history, and which exposed the Invading force to 
disasters fully equal to those which bad been s<J loudly dwelt on In blr John 
JJ con's retreat. When W elllngton advanced Into Spain, he had a fair prospect 
of nice ess, and he neither could nor was entitled to anticipate, the refusal of 
Cuesta to eo-operato In tho proposed attack on Victor, before Stfwstiinl aod 
the klngeamo up, which if executed, as he sogers ted, would unnarttkinaUj 
have led to a glorious and probably dcrfilre overthrow As to the merits ef 
the hattlo Itself It is alike unfair and ungenerous tri ascribe the whole credit 
to the troops and allow nothing to the skill resolution, and perseverance of 
the commander, who with ball the enemy s forte achieved so memorable a ^ 
triumph Did no glory redound from such a victory to tbo whole Rrilbh 
name? lias It not Wen acknowledged, even by the enemy, to have been the 
severest ebeck which be bad yet sustained? Is It to bo reckoned at nothing 
In national acquisitions, the striking a blow which gives a spirit to jtmr 
soldiers that renders them wcllnLh Invincible? What territorial acquisition* 
followed (lie victories of Crecy Poitiers or Ailncourt j and yet can tiicrr W 
the least doubt that these glorious dap bare contributed more to the »ob- 
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'sequent tranquillity of England, by die renown with which they have sm- 
rounded our name, tlinn the jicnnanent acquisition of vast piovinces 9 
“ But, in truth, it is a total mistake to assei l that no benefit to the common 
cause has aenned from the battle of Talavcra What else was it that niiestcd 
the course of French conquest m the Peninsula, gave a breathing time to the 
south to prepare fresh armies; liberated Galicia and Astunas from their 
numerous oppressors? What else pre\entcd the invasion of Portugal, and 
gn\e time for the equipment, disciplining and organizing of the Portuguese 
forces? It is in lam to suppose that an immense military force, like that of 
France m Spam, can lie permanently arrested, lmt by pitched battles and 
serious disasters, and, accordingly, the consequence of the inarch of the 
English army to Talavera lias been, that the French have been slopped in 
their incursions into every part of the Peninsula, and instead of a vigorous 
offensive, have been dri\cn lo a cautious defensive in every quarlci It may 
be quite true that the advantages thus gained, and which were of such a 
magnitude as was, in the opinion of Lord Wellington, sufficient to hate rcn-,. 
dered the Spanish' cause absolutely safe, if conducted w r ith prudence and 
wisdom, may baa c been m a great measure thrown away, perhaps altogether 
lost, by the blamablc imprudence and rashness with which they have subse- 
quent^ Tushed into conflict with the enemy m the open plain, and the 
dreadful’ overthrow s winch their inexperienced troops h;v\ e consequently rc- 
ceiv cd But neither Lord Wellington, nor ministers, arc 1 esponsible for these 
consequences, for not only were these subsequent efforts'pf the Spaniards 
undertaken without the concuirence of the British government, or their 
general m Spain, but m direct opposition to the most strenuous and earnest 
advice of both; and, if the counsel given them had been adopted, the Spa- 
niards would have possessed a powerful army of fifty thousand men to cover 
Andalusia, which w T ould have rendered any attempt at the subjugation of that 
province hopeless, while the disciplined English and Portuguese armies 
retained a menacing position on the frontiers of Castile 
“It is true, that experience has now r demonstrated, that very little 1 chance 
is lo be placed m the Spanish army in the field, m pitched battles, and, 
above all, that they are almost universally unfit to make movements m pre- 
sence of the enemy. This defect was anticipated, to a certain degree, from the 
outset, although it could not be denied that Lord Wellington, from the ap- 
pearance and experience of Cucsta’s army, had good reason lo be dissatisfied 
with the meflicency of lus troops during the short campaign ill Eslrcmadura 
But it docs by no means follow from that deficiency, that it is now expedient 
lo abandon the war m the Peninsula If, indeed, it had appeared that the 
spirit of patriotism had begun to languish in the breasts of the Spaniards ; 
if miscarriages, disasters, and defeats had biokc their courage, or damped 
their ardour, then it might indeed be said that further assistance to them 
w'as unavailing But there is still hfd m Spain , her patriotic heart still beats 
high The perseverance wiili wducli her people have returned lo the charge 
after repeated overthrows, reminds us of the deeds of their fathers in the days 
of Serlonus, and the Moorish wars The sieges of Saragossa and Gerona havfe 
emulated the noblest examples of Ancient patriotism. The generous and 
exalted sentiments, therefore, wdnch first prompted us to aid Spam, should 
still mspint us* to continue that aid to the last The contest in which she is 
engaged is not merely a Spanish struggle The fate of England is msepaiably 
blended xvi th that of the Peninsula Shall we not therefore stand-by her to 
the last 9 As long as we maintain the war there, vYc avert it fiom oui own 
shores. How often in nations, above all, how often Spain, have the ap- 
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partnt lymptomi of disiolaUon beam the preuges of near life — tbo k.rMn- 

V 5F"?L P nlraMl ""W* 1 . «"t Hoc* the roroIoUon. 
ha been the main object of France.* Eaperi^nce Jim prored that there am 
no means, hoarertr unprincipled— no efforts, howorer grea't, at whl4 Iho 
ffoTernmenl of that country will sample, prorided they tend to the dettme- 
non and otorihrow of thb cotmtfy now, then, la thb tremendona pomr 
to bo met, but by eherifhlnff, arhemrer It la to bo found, the aplrit of re- 
balance to IB uiutpetlon, and occupying the Trench armlea m long aa nos- 
ilblo In the Pcninsnlai in order to gain lime until the other powen of En- 

• ropo may be lndneed to coma forward in anpport of the freedom of the 

world (f)l” , , ,, * y 

No dlTblon took place In theJSoote of Commonaen the condoct of tho 
Peninsular war, but in the Iforne of Lordi ministers were mpported by a 
majority erf 3S, the numbers bring C3 against 33(2) v 

In with all the advantages of subsequent ^rieperience, 

• fdMa. «-the charge* here edraneed against Government and Lord Welling 
ton, it seem* sufficiently clear that the only part of tlfo charge* that were "* 
roally well forfnded, consisted in the consld«ribfe' , Britbh forte which was 
(uselessly wasted on the coast of Italy That the Wafcheren expedition sru 
whely directed to the mbulh 6T thb Scheldt, can be doubled by hone who 
^rOcoUect that there wts the riltl point of iheyenemv’a preparations for our 
subjugation /that tliirty ship* 6f the line, and immense naval stores wem 
there already acfairnulited and that hapofoon has himself told m that ho 
regirded .Antwerp o*s of such importance to his empire, that (fe lost fill 

* crown ra fher than giro It ap That success was easily attains bio with tho 
forco employed, has already been sufficiently demonstrated by ibe opinions 
<of all the French military writers, and eren of topol&m hlhuclf (3) "That 
the prosecution of tho war Id Spain was not merely expedient, bnl necessary, 
most bo evident tobvery rational person, from the consideration, that with 
ont our assistance the Peninsula would immediately hare been subdued, the 
whole forces of Europe, from lbehorlh Cape to Gibraltar, arrayed against 
the British dominions, and that at least two handled thousand French troops 
would bare been ordered across the Pyrenees, to menace the independence 
of this eountry, from tho banks of tbo Schddt and the heights of Boulogne. 

But it b impossible to male any defence for the unprofitable display of 
British forte on lb chores of Italy Tbo expedition under Sir Jqhn Stewart 
was perfectly useless is a dlvcyilon In support of Austria, as it dkl not foil 
till the middle of Jane, at which llmo the wbolo forces of hapoltkm were 
collected for the derisive struggle on the shorts of the Itanubc > Tbo ten 
thousand British troops thus wasted In this tardy and unavailing demonstra- 
tion. would probably have cast the balance In lire nearly eqnaVpoUed contest 
in tho Spanbh peninsula landed on the coast of Catalonia, they eoaW 
have raised the siege of Cerona, and lurried iL St -Cyr back to Boots! lion 
United to tbo forco of Wellington, they would liare brought hts standards In 
triumph to Madrid But, ignorance of the InrtdcutabJe value of ffme 1* war, 
and of the necessity of concentrating their foTcc* upon Ibe vital point of at 
tack, were the two grand defects which vtatU of warlike ci perintcebad , at 
that time, impressed upon (fte Brlfbft cabinet, abd tiros thcr *f» , Sr hmn 
Stewart to the coast of Italy, when It was too late to"aJJ tbd Amtrun* and 
kept Wm atray from Spain, when be would bare been la ite* to have mite- 
rially benefited ’Wellington 
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important Sev erclv as (lie Govcrnmem and Wellington were cramped by llic 
titrso 'J* 1 ^** violent clamour llms raised against the conduct of thenar, both 
m Parliament and throughout the country, one good and in lpor- 
K S i».i (ant cfTect resulted, which was not at the lime foicsccn, and pro- 
romiuct of C bably w as little intended by the authors of the outcry Tins was 
covrni" c1 ' the impression which w f as produced upon the French government 
, nirnt an d people, by the publication of these debates, as to the total in- 
ability of England to continue thcstiuggleon the continent with any prospect 
of success The constant repetition in Parliament, and in all public meet- 
ings, of the dreadful burdens which oppressed England horn the continuance 
of the wai, and the unbounded extent of the calamities which had befallen 
hci armies in the last campaign, naturally inspired the belief, cither that 
the contest would speedily be terminated by the complete destruction of the 
English forces, or that the British nation would interfere, and forcibly compel 
the government to abandon it This opinion was adopted by Napoldon, who 
trusted to these passionate declamations as an index to the real feeling of 
Great Britain, and who, having never yet been brought into collision with 
the English troops, was ignorant alike of the profound sense of the necessity 
of resistance which animated the great body and best pai t of the people, 
'and of the prow'ess w'luch an admirable discipline, and their own inherent 
valour had communicated to their soldiers All the speeches on tins subject 
in Britain were ostentatiously quoted, m the Momtcur, and they compose 
at least a third of the columns of that curious record for the year 1810. 
The Emperor was thus led to regard the war in the Peninsula as a contest 
which could, at any time lie pleased, be brought to a conclusion, and which, 
while it continued, w'ould act as a cancer that would wear out the whole 
strength of England, and to this impiession, more perhaps than to anything 
else, is to be ascribed the simultaneous undertaking of the Russian and Spa- 
nish wars, which proved too great a strain upon the strength of Ins empire, 
and was the immediate cause of Jiis ruin 
of"ar“!i on Irving thus come to the resolution of continuing the war with 
"ippii^or ' u S our m the Peninsula, Government applied for, and obtained, 
tiio year the most ample supplies from Parliament for its prosecution The 
termination of the contest in every other quarter by the submission of Sweden 
- to Russia, which will be immediately noticed, enabled them to concentrate 
the wdiole forces of the nation upon the struggle in Portugal, and thus to 
communicate a degree of vigour to it never before witnessed m British his- 
tory The supplies to the navy w r ere L 20,000,000, those to the army were 
above L 21,000,000, besides L 5,000,000 for the ordnance No new taxes w r ere 
imposed, although a loan to the amount of L 8,000,000, besides a vole of 
credit to the extent of L 5,000,000 more, w r as incurred The land forces were 
» kept up to the number of .two hundred and ten thousand, and the ships m 
commission in the year w r ere 107 of the line, 'besides 620frigales and smaller 
vessels The British navy at that time consisted of 240 ships of the line, be- 
sides 50 building, and the total numbers were 1019 vessels. The produce of 
the permanent taxes for the year 1810 was L 59,744,000, and the war taxes 
and loans L 40,000,000 The total expenditure of the year rose to the enor- 
mous sum of L 94,000,000 (1 ) ^ , iCSS, 

The decisive overthrow of Ocana having enlnely 1 lh< ’ 

the Spanish army of the centre, and the Aus- ■ 


(l) James’ Naval History, v 320, Tabic tix Pari Hob x\ 1 1011 
lncomo and Expenditure of Great Britain forl8l0,— 
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rrr^rt him H «11 dlsqulotude In Germany, Nipohion deemed U high Uem 
lo accomplish tho enllro subjugation of the Pcnin luIr-'VWi thlhh 
tIqw, he moved a largo portion of tho troops engaged In the cam 
palgn of Wagram, amounting to one hundred fnd twenty thousand 
men, JcroS? tho Pyrenees, and arranged his forces In nine corpi, besides the 
rewrro on tho Ebro^ under the most renowned marshals of dhb Empire. 
Twenty thousand of tho Imperial guard even marched from Chartres and Or- " 
Ij'ans towards the IHdassoa, a large body of Polish and Italian troops assem 
bled it Perpignan and entered Catalonia and an Immense battering train of 
fifty heavy gnus and nine hundred-chariots, look Uie^road from Bayonne to 
Burghs Tho Em|ieror CTtn wcnl *° *®r as. In Lis disconrao the Senate on 
December JM, to announce his intention of Immediately setting on t fori tho 
south of tho Pyrenees (4) Such was^ the magnitude of the reinforcements, ~ 
that they raised the total effective French force In Spain, which, In the end „ 
of 1809, had sank to two hundred and twenty-six flionsand men, to no less 
than three hundred and slxtr-slx thonsand, of whom two hundred and dghl^ 
thousand were present with the eagles, and fit for service Out of this im- 
mense force Ikd formed two great anniesf, each composed of three corps des- 
tined for tbe great operations of the campalgn r the tint, comprising the corps 
of Victor, Sdbastlanl, and Mortier, with J)e»olIcs’ reserve, mustering about 
sixty Qve thousand meu, under Uio command of Sonlt, was destined for |bo 
immediate conqueit of Andalusia thd second, consisting df tbe corps 'of Vic 
tor, hoyfond Junot, conslsUng of eighty thonsand men, which assembled In 
the valley of thcTagui, wls charged In the first Instance with the siege of 
Ciudad Jtodrigo, and ultimately with the eonnuest.of Portugal hotwith 
standing the enormous amount of these forces, the Emperor adhered rigidly 
to his system of making war support war ho red need to 2,0^0,000 francs 
( L, 80, 000) a month, the sum lo be drawn from the Imperial treasury for all 
his troops in the Peninsula, leaving the whole remaining funds for their sup- 
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port to be drawn from the provinces lo the south of the Pyrenees, which 
weie of course exposed to the most unheard-of spoliation To such a length 
was this system of regular extortion carried, that separate "military govern- 
ments were formed m each of the provinces of Biscay, Navarre, Aiagon, Cata- 
lonia, Old Castile, and Leon, the object of which was to render the whole re- 
sources of the country available for the clothing, feeding, and pay of the sol- 
diers; and so completely did they intercept the revenue which should have 
.been enjoyed by Joseph at Madrid, that he had literally nothing to depend 
upon but the customs collected at the gates of the capital Yet with all this 
machinery to extort money from the people, and w'llh this enormous army 
to collect it, the resources of the country w ere so thoroughly exhausted, and 
the ruin of industry was so universal, that the troops were generally m the 
'gicatcsl want, their pay was almost everywhere thirteen months in arrear* 
the ministers at Madinl were starving from the non-payment of their sala- 
ries; the lung himself was without a shilling, and it was as much from the 
necessity of finding fresh fields of plunder , as from military or political views, 
that the simultaneous conquest of Andalusia and Portugal was attempted (1 ). 
Prfiura The Spanish government was in no condition to withstand so for- 
invaskm oV midablcan irruption After the destruction of the army of the cen- . 
Andt.iD.ia tre at Q cana} t ] 1C y ] ia( j ]j een unequal lo the task of organizing a 
rrcnci. fresh force capable, of defending the defiles of the Sierra Morcna 
against so vast a host Arciznga, indeed, had contrived, oven in the short lime 
which had elapsed since that dreadful overthrow', lo collect twenty -five 
thousand fugitives m those celebrated passes, who repaired to their standards 
nfteMheir former dispersion, with that extraordinary tenacity after defeat, 
which has always formed so remarkable a feature m the Spanish character, 
but they were so completely dispirited and disorganized, ns to he incapable 
of opposing any cfleclno resistance The central Junta was m the utmost 
* stale of debility, without either unity' of purpose, vigour of counsel, or re- 
solution of conduct, destitute alike of money, consideration, or authority, it 
was utterly unable to stem the dreadful loricnt which w r as about to hurst 
upon Andalusia The disaster of Ocana had called again into fearful activity 
all the passions of the people, hut misfortune had not taught wisdom, nor 
Jan 5, iQto did danger inspire resolution A decree was hastily passed lo raise 
d a hundred thousand men, which w r as followed a few days after by 
another, to distribute a hundred thousand poniards, Blake was recalled from 

- Catalonia to command the army of Murcia; intrenchmenis were thrown up 
in the defiles of the mountains at a pass of vast strength, called the Despinas 
Perros, where Areiznga, with twenty -five thousand men, was stationed. 
Echievana had eight thousand at Helen, a little m the rear, and the Duke de 
Albuquerque had fifteen thousand good troops behind the Guadiana in Es- 
tremadura But the forces in the important defiles of the Sierra Morena under 
Areizaga, were in such a disorderly state, that no reliance could he placed 

- upon them, even m defending the strongest mountain position , and if once 
driven from their ground, it was easy to foresee that their immediate dissolu- 
tion w r as at hand (2) 

Anda!usia° f The French troops, during the three first w'eeks of January, col- 

■>"■1 Murcia Icctcd iu great force in the plains at the foot of the northern front 

trench of the Sierra Morena, under the nominal command of Joseph, but 
really directed by Marshal Soult , and on the 20th they put themselves m 
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motion Uong tho nholo line, dJrecltaj liejr m cblcflr jnlnit (1b Jc6Ib 

pWMj by wbkh tho passago eoflld be effeded Hardly j any resistance was mid l 
at riihcrpolat. Bessone* carried the Puerto del Iley it tho flnt charge tho 
If 00 ** 7 CT0 d trading It haring retired precipitately, 4 nd dispersed it 
Kim do ToIomi, the see no of the desperate battle between ihe Door* and 
, Cnratfim fix centuries before. At the same time, Gazan’ AD virion 
moerat w upon tho right and left of the hills commanding the frightfal carve 
of tho Despinas Paros, and won drdre the Spanish troops from the rides of 
the defile K 6 sooner w* the rotd opened, tfciqlfotlJer poured through with 
Jib horse, foot, and cannon, In greet strength, and united with DeboUe* dl 
nslon, who bad carried the Puerto del Rey, that very night at Carolimron 
^ “■ the southern ride of tbi monntalns. h*dxt day they pa» 6 d over tho 

field at Baylon, and and red at Andojar’ Meanwhile Sebastian!, -with Jils 
sion, pawed, after some fighting, through Ihe pass of Villa Kueri del as In- 
fantes, and descended to the Uppor part of the Talley of the 6 oidalqolrir (1)** 
Hiring thus accomplished the passage of the mountains, which was tho 
only obstacle Ihalthey apprehended, the French generals dirl^i their for"* 
ces SchtstUni, with the left wfiig, advanced against Jaesfand Granada while 
Sonlt, with the corps of Uortler and Victor, mored upon Cordon and Seville 
Both irruptions proved entirely successful^ Sebastian 1, witli tho left wing, 

, sobn made himself master of Jaen, with forty-sir pieces of cannon i while 
Areiiagab army, posted in tho neighbourhood, fled and dispersed upon ita 
fint appearance of the enemy, without iny resistance, add/’panblog his 
t— - >> advantages, the French general entered Granada amidst the appa- 

rent acclamations of the people, and completely dioolmf the clement* of 
resistance In lint province. At the Same time Joseph, with the centre 
Advanced to Cordova, which waabccupicd without bloodshed and pnshlng 
u*n jriib Jittle intermission, appeared before Seville on the 30th. All was Con- 
fusion and dismay In that dty The wofidng classes, with that ardent pa- 
triolbm whlrii often In 4 great crisis distinguishes the humbler raokj In 
society, and forms a striking contrast to the sdfishjfmldlly of tlscir superiors, 
■were enthusiastic lntbe national cause, and Iondlycalicd for arms and leaders 
tomb* the enemy Bat the higher ranks were irresolute and divided The 
grandees, anxious only to secure their property or enjoy their possessions, 
Jiad almost all sought rbfng? In Cadiz ami tfae Junta, distracted fry Internal 
divisions, and stunned by the calamities which had befallen their country, * 
hod almost aD taken to flight, ahd left the dty vritbOal i government Tims, 
althongh there were seven thousand troops in the town, and the people had 
every disposition to make the most vigorous reJbtante, tliere were no leaders 
to direct thejr efforts; and this noble city, with its fbundcry of earmorwnd 
jm.jr Immense arsenals, became an easy prey <0 llie enemy OniheSIst 
f*t ». Serille surrendered, and on the day following, Joseph entered that 
dty in triumph A few days afterwards, Milhaud, with the advanced 
<r{ Sebastian Ps corps, pushed on to Malaga The armed inhabitants In Hut 
dty made a brave but an equally ineffectual resistance! nothing fo° u 
stand the impetuous diargesof the French cuirassiers » and * mU ** 

inga lem of five hundred killed, Malaga was taken, with a huodfTdiiw twenty 

pieces of cannon, and a Urgt quantity of stores of ail sorts (t) 
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r.opw nr* These rapid successes appeared to liaic pul an end to the war m 
°rAibu rch Andalusia; hut at this critical juncture, a hold and fortunate 
SmXmam mcn emcnt of (he Duke de Albuquerque sa\ cd Cadiz, and prolonged 
u,diI the contest m the southern parts of the Peninsula In the end of 
January, scieral members of the Central Junta had straggled mlo that town 
m their (light from Sc\ die : hut so completely denuded of their authority and 
consideration, that they could he regarded as little hotter than private indi- 
viduals Feeling the necessity of resigning a power which they had exercised 
jan id, iftio to so little purpose, they passed a decree, a csling the goiernmenl, in 
the meanwhile, in aiegcncy of six persons, and containing various important 
enactments fo\ the com ocalion of the Cortes, which will he the subject of 
consideration, when the proceedings of that body arc noticed in a subsequent 
chapter Meanwhile, howeicr, the danger was so imminent, that this great 
city, the heart of the Spanish war, the seal of goiernmenl, and of the whole 
remaining na\al and military establishments of the south of Spain, w r ould 
faHinlo the enemy’s hands, in the interregnum between the cessation of the 
one, and the establishment of anotliei ruling power The new regency w\as pro- 
■'“n 3 - claimed on the oisl, but already a rival authority, self-constituted, 
under the name of the Junta of Cadiz, elected under the pressure of necessity 
on the flight of the Central Junta from Seville, and composed almost entirely 
of the mercantile class, exercised a pow’er greater than the regency of tlic 
kingdom, and threatened to paralyse the public defence, by the partition be- 
tween two rual and conflicting authorities From these dangers they w r erc 
rescued by the vigour and resolution of Albuquerque. This able chief, perceiv- 
ing at once, after the forcing of the Sierra Morcna, that Senile was lost, and 
that the only chance for tlic kingdom was to sai c Cadiz, took upon lnmsclf, 
with true moral courage, the' responsibility of disobeying his orders, which 
w ere to move to Almada and support the Spanish left in the mountains there, 
and, after disposing of half his forces, by throwing them into Badajoz, lie 
himself, with the other half, consisting of eight thousand infantry and six 
hundred horse, set off by forced marches by Llerena and Guadalcana fon 
Cadiz (1) 

The fate of Europe hung upon Ins steps, for, if the French had succeeded 
m making themselves masters of that city before Ins arrival there, and thereby 
extinguished the war in the south of Spam, there w r as hardly any chance that < 
Wellington would have been able to maintain his ground against the united 
force of the armies of Soult and MassiSna m the mountains of Portugal 
Every thing depended on rapidity of movement, for the Imperial generals 
w r ere equally alive themselves to the vast importance of getting possession of 
the island of Leon, it was literally a race betw r eenthe tw r o armies which 
should first reach its w r alls, and the Spanish troops, when they arrived on , 
the banks of the Guadalquivir, fell in walli the French advanced posts pushing 
on for the same destination But the French, who had much the least ground 
to go over, were needlessly tardy in their movements; m ten days.they only 
advanced a hundred miles , and by marching night and day With extraor- 
dinary rapidity, Albuquerque got first, and late on the evening of the 
Feb 3 5d of February entered Cadiz from Xeies, and instantly broke dowm 
the bridge of Zuazo, over the canal at Santa Petri, which separates the Isle 
of Leon from the adjoining continent of Andalusia It was full .time, for 
hardly was this done when the advanced posts of Yictor w r ere seen on the 
side of Chiclana ; and next morning the French battalions appeared in great 


(1) Tor in. X72. Belm >,108- Nop in, 110 , 117. 
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strength on the O/ipoiHo shores of Ihe strait*. *Tho jn-riml M in,,, 

•iritW.'T’ tliffaicJ uBwtwfeUJoy, and bcl*wn He troop, which IiH^mEi 
W riu, him, the pirr Iron of Cadli, and lh» tlrfflamied ntdlon wta floriM !n 
tom >n quarter,, ht, forre wii niJod to foorteon thoiuiid SpanQh trtmni 
The most orgoot repreionUlJites worn mido by the rcrrDcr foraMbtlilro 
fam POTtoESjj flTd thousred British and PortupicM toldion word inoolllr 

*"«“ “if™ ^ -t^mdoof the Eorrl^, Ibo Drm cmintaunco 
or the hngUahaoIdlOT, apd IhDUsbbncr Sf the British Boot Intlo’bjy ind 
tlio gmcrmnmt at Cadli, ilndtauiyod bj the coaquot 6f Bio whole H ialn 
Will presented, with herplc raMtancy, an undiluted front to the hostility of 
ISapoldon, lraiflogcm the fortes of half of Europe (1) ** 

m,!!e important events were ei^Dgnhbing (lie war lo the 
wrath of the Sierra ilorena, rireumsaneea^of eonriderihlo Ira* 
££**£( perrtanco and extremely, detrimental to the "Spanish cause, wcrei 
* to ‘ occurring In Aragon and Catalonia In the first of these provinces, 
Snchet, haring received ednsiderable reinforcements fnJtn France, undertook 
■a expedition against Valencia at the nine Ume^that Joseph was engiged In 
his grand enterprise agaJnst_Andaiuiit His army ad ranccd in tiro colmmrt; 
*hd ai tlie Spaniards hod no forces capable of widtliandlngiilm in the field 
ho arrired without resistance under the walb of Valencia, lie tad 
come onprorided with heavy artillery, and in the bbpe that the bihafdknu, 
Intimidated by the fall of Seville and conquest of Andaloalt, wduld lias ten to 
inako ihefr aubmisslcm to tho conqueror and^bad already entered into 
correspondence with several persons of consideration In (ha city, who had 
promised to surrender it on the firat summons. Bat the plot was disco rared, 
tho leader* arrested* and one of them executed airtl the g oremmcni of the 
dty being In thri hands of determlnfd patriots, all proposals for a surrender 
■were resolutely rejected llcanwhlle, the guerillas, who had wisely avoided 
an cnfcruhler with the French troops Id the field, collected in great numbers 
around their flanks and rear, and cut off their supplies, and straitened their 
communications to such a degree that the French genera], tiler remaining 
flro diya before tbe ttfwn, Ip expectation of a capitulation, was obliged to 
retrace his steps, not without danger, to Saragossa, which he readied on 
sir* r, tbe nth ofllarcji Tblscheek proved very prejudicial to the French ' . 
Interests In tbe cast of Spain, and almost counterbalanced, In its effect upon 
fho population of Aragon and Catalonia the fill of Seville and conquest of 
Andalusia "for the Spaniards were, beyond any other people In Lurope, 
regardless of the events of the war, and were elevated or depressed, not In 
jiroportlon to IU general aspect upon the whole, but tins events In the 
province* with which they were Immediately connected (2) 
rj a Tills elteek before Valencia, was col the only one vrhldi tlie armies 

of Napoleon experienced atlhis period, Ifl thb quarter of tirtirVo- 

lutrala F.Ver since the reduction of Gerona, the arms of \ogerexu bad been 
unsuccessful In Catalonia} and Napohkm loudly complained, wUh amue ap- 
pearance of Justice, that (bo great force which he had acetnntdafed la liui 
quarter, and which was uqw not less than fifty thousand men bad produce,! 

-no result ht all commensurate to the efforts whlth had been made to eqojp 
and nogmfcnt if The Spanish general, Campovcrde, in the absence of io’e- 
reau, who bad gone to Barcelona, attacked and destroyed a detach went « sis 
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hundred men which had been placed al Santa Perpelun, to Keep, up the com- 
munication between that fdrlress and Iloslalrich, but tins success, which' 
gave cxlrnoi dmary encouragement to the Catalonians, was balanced by a 
defeat which O'Donnell rcccivcdm the neighbourhood of Yich m the middle 
rcb 10 of February, when the Spanish loss amounted to three thousand 
men. Inconsequence of this disaster, the Spaniards were obliged to take 
shelter under the cannon of Taragona, and llostnlrich, which had been bloc- 
kaded for two months, was closclj beset, and al length reduced to the last 
extremity from the want of provisions. The brave governor, Estrada, how- 
ever, who had borne ever} privation with heroic constancy, disdained to sub- 
Maj ii ‘ nut, even in that extremity , and at midnight, on the '12th of May, 
sallied forth to cut his waj, sword m hand, through the blockading force ; ' 
and although he himself fell, with three hundred men, into the hands of the 
enemy, the remainder, to the number of eight hundred, got clear off, and em- 
barking m vessels sent to receive them, joined with the bands of their coun- 
trymen m Taragona The possession of Iloslalrich, how cv er, was of great im- 
portance to the French, as, having got possession now both of it and Gerona, 
they vv ere masters of the great road from Roussillon to Barcelona ( 1) 
sicjc or The return of Suchet from Valencia, however, and the arrival of 
n«ioi?'nt nd Marshal Macdonald with considerable reinforcements from France, 
vinrpaici g 00n rC storcd the French ascendency m Catalonia That actn c gen- 
eral resolved to take advantage of these fav ouralde circumstances, to under- 
take the siege of Lenda, a fortress situated between the mountains of Aragon 
and Catalonia, and which m ancient times had been the scene of the memor- 
able combats between Coesar, and Aframus and Pelreius, the lieutenants of 
Pompey The garrison of tins important place consisted of nine thousand 
men, and the governor, when summoned to surrender, al first made a gallant 
reply, slating, that “ Lcrida had never looked to any thing but its own ram- 
parts, for defence , ” but the vigour of his resistance w as by no means m pro- 
portion to these professions The investment was effected in the beginning 
of April, and the operations were conducted with such vigour, that this ce- 
lebrated place, which had twice m previous wars repelled its assailants, made 
a much less respectable defence than might hav c been expected Its import- 4 
ancc, however, induced the Catalonians to make the utmost efforts for its 
relief O’Donnell, who commanded the Spanish forces m the province, col- 
lected eight thousand chosen infantry and six hundred horse, with which he 
April 53 approached its w'alls, and on the 25d of April, drew r near to the 
French outposts round the town They w'ere at first driven m , but the Spa- 
niards being quickly assailed by General Boussard, with two regiments of 
cuirassiers, the whole were thrown into confusion, and totally defeated, with 
the loss of three guns, a thousand killed, and five thousand prisoners (2). 
ik'rijrf ‘This disaster enabled Suchet to commence>his operations in form, 
way ii before the fortress, and the breaching batteries opened with great ( 
force upon the rampart on the 12th of May. The fire soon made three practic- 
able breaches, and at night the besiegers look the outwork of Fort Garden 
Next day the assault look place at all the breaches, and although the Spanish 
fire at the first w r as so violent that the heads of the French assaulting columns 
staggered, yet, at lengthy the vigour of the assailants pi evaded over the„ieso- 
lution of the besieged, and the French troops made way thro 11 

quarters. And now commenced a sqene of horror >arall 1 * 
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fn tin* bloody annals of the Peninsular war jSnehef directed his troops. br i 
concentratn tnnvmm*nt . j 


concentrate . toorement, to drire the dtizehs of every age and *« the 

mgti ground on which the dUdel stood j and the hefphai multitude of men 
Vomen, in d children, -a ere grad a ally driven IdIo the narrow space occupied 
hf that stronghold In lbegeneral«mfnjfon,Uieg6r?n»orwasniublotonro- 
jmt their entrance nor was It possible,' perhaps, far any resolution to drfre 
bact a helpless multitude rf women and children upon the hayontu of the 
enemy ho sooner, however, were they shut In, than thtfFreueh genet il di- 
rected a powerful fire of howitzers and bombs upon the crowded citadel, 
Svhlch wai kept up with extraordinary vigour during the wbolo nlghtand 
succeeding day These projectiles, thrown in amongst a wretched mullUdde 
of men, women, and children, for whom it was impossible to provide either 
shelter or covering, produced such a tragic effect, and spread such unutter- 
able woe In the narrow space, tl at iho Grain e»* of the Spanish officer? yield 

ed under the trial At noon, next day Garda Conde,lhc governor, 
iiWted tho white flag, ond the garrison surrendered to tho number of nlxivo 
seven thousand men, wlltfa hundred and thirty pieces of cannon, and vast 
stores of ammunition and provisions. The sodden fall of tills celebrated for- 
tress gave rise at tho lime to strong suspicions of treachery on tho part of the 
'goVernor but they seem to have been unfounaed, and the capture of tho 
citadel Is sufficiently explained by the diabolical device adopted by Sachet — 
a refinement of cruelty which, as tolooel Napier Justly observes, b not au- 
thorized by the laws of civilised war, and which, though attended, as the ex 
cesses of mekodnexs bflen are, by success in the outset, did not fall to pro- 
duce disastrous results to the French arm* in the end, and contributed, along 
*“ with the abominable cruelty of Augereau who bong peasants taken in arm* 
on groat gibbets erected cm the road side, all the way from Gerona to Flguo- 
m, to exasperate tho feelings of tho people, and prolong tho war In Hut pro- 
vince ^ong after the period when, under a more humane system, it might hare 
been terminated (i) 

Taking advantage of the consternation produced by this frightful 
£T“ catastrophe, Suchct immediately proceeded against the ratio of 
lieqoinenza, a fortress situated upon the top of a steep rock, seven hundred 
f feet high, lying at the conOaenc* of the riven Scgra and Ebro The difficulty 
of carrying on op*valVous~agxin»t a stronghold situated upon such a height 
ond the extreme hardness of the rod. In which the trenches were to ha trade, 
were Insufficient to arrest the indefatigable activity of the French general 

- The ondneer officer had reporied that the siege was altogether Impractkable, 

>but he nevertheless resolved to attempt it, and by the vigour of his resola 
tlons speedily orertamo erery difficulty The Investment of (he fort wts ef 
feeted on the IfHb of May Daring the next fortnight a mJ practicable for 
artillery was,' with Incredible labour, cut through the rocks of the 
booting mountains, for tho distance of above two miles and at length the 
breaching batteries established within three hundred yards of die 
w Ibo night of the 1st of Jane. The approaches were blown out of the 
solid rock by the indefatigable perseverance of the French Mppm and ml 
j— < ncra, and on th« nigh! of the 4th of June tlie town wa» carried by 
escalade This advantage preduded the-garrison from all 
hr the Ebro, to which they before had access The broaching baUeries % rro 
now advanced close to the ratio wails, and the&re was kept op with extra- 
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j.mes ordinary vigour on both sides until the morning of the 8th, -when a 
great part of the rampart haung fallen down, and left a wide aperture, the 
garrison surrendered with forty-five guns, and two thousand men (i) At the 
mldJ'Tu or same lune, Napoldon, who hod been extremely displeased with Au- 
Tnglm u ° gcreau, for retiring during the siege of Lerida from the position 
n"n " lo -which had been assigned to him to coAcr the besieging forces, and 
a\Iio had, by retreating to Barcelona, exposed Sucliet’s corps to the attack 
-wlnclnl sustained from the enterprising O'Donnell, recalled him from Spam, 
and he was succeeded by Marshal Macdonald, who conducted the w-ar m Ca- 
talonia both w ith more judgment and less ferocity Such bad been the mca- 
, pacity of Augcreaum the latter months of his command, that he not only 
failed in his great object of coAcrmg the siege of Lerida, but exposed Ins 
troops, by dispersing them m small bodies m different stations, to be cut up 
in detail, by tbe indefatigable acln ity and skilful rapidity of General O’Don- 
nell This able chief, w’lth the remains of the arm) which only a few weeks 
before had been routed at Yich, surprised and put to the sw ord a battalion in 
Yilla Franca, cut offncarl) a whole brigade, under Schwait/, at Manrcza ; 
and so straitened the enemy for proA lsions, as compelled Augereau lumsclf, 
though at the head of ncaily twenty thousand men, to take lcfugcin Gero- 
na (2), with the loss of abo\e three thousand men. It is impossible, m con- 
templating the -i igorous efforts thus made by the Spaniards m Catalonia, and 
the heroic courage wuth which they maintained the war, against evci y disad- 
vantage, and deeply djed almost CAery French triumph with disaster, not to 
feel the most poignant regret at the Avanl of military discernment in the Bri- 
tish government, which detained at this ci llical period ten thousand English 
troops, amply sufficient to liaAC cast the balance, caco against the skill and 
energy of Suchct, m useless niacin ity on the shores of Sicily. 


"While Andalusia was thus at once prostrated before the enemy, 
d°<Tencc or at, d the balance on the eastern coast of Spain, notwithstanding a 
Portupoi, more resolute resistance, was inclining slowly, but sensibly, in fa- 
u"i,vcran« e a our of the French arms, "Wellington Avas steadily laying tbe foun- 
pcnimuia. dations of that invincible defence of Portugal, winch has justly 
rendered his name immortal The result of the short campaign in TalaA r eia, 
bad completely demonstrated to him that no reliance could be placed on the 
cd-operation m the field of the Spanish armies, and that, although the aid of 
their desultory forces w r as by no means to be despised, yet it would be much 
more efficacious Avhen they aa ere left to pursue the AYar in their own way, and 
the existence of the English army w'as not endangered, by the concentration 
of the AA-hole disposable resources of tbe enemy, to repel any regular invasion 
of Spain Jiy their forces He. saw' r clearly that the Spanish government, partly 
from the occupation of so large a portion of their territory by the enemy, and 
" the consequent destruction of almost all llieir revenue, partly fiom the inca- 
pacity, presumption, and ignorance of the members of administration and 
generals of the army, aa as totally incapable of either directing, feeding, or 
paying, their troops , and consequently that their armed bands could be re- 
garded as little belter than patriotic robbers, Avho exacted alike from friends 
and foes the requisite supplies for their support "Wisely resolving, therefore, 
to put no reliance on their assistance, he determined to organize in Portugal 
the means of the most" strenuous resistance to the enemy, and to equip m 


(2) Tor in 228, 231 ATct ct Conn 5 r 
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* lhil kingdom a body of men, who, being robed by the efforts of English oflV 
cm {o llio rant of real soldiers, might, -rriLh tho mi Ij U nco of tho British 
army, and by tbe aid of tho powerful mcirft of defence which the mountain 
ranges with which the country abounded afforded, maintain on the flank of 
the FiWeh armies in the Peninsula t permanent resistance. With ihU view 
Jie spent the winter in sedulously filling up tho rankj, and improving the 
discipline of the Portuguese soldiers ; and tho opportune arrlyilof thirtynme 
thousand stand of arms and suits gf uniform fnjm England in the Spring of 
1810, contributed greatly to their improvement and efficiency ^The British 
army was dally fnereariog In strength and orderly hahiu, from the eonll- • 
nned rest of the winter: while the rapid progress of tho vast fortifications 


1 wilicli \\ ellington jiad direeiod to be constmcted, in the October preceding 
at Torres Vdni*, and in Interior lines between that and Lisbon, afforded a 
well-grounded hope, that, if manned by adequate defenders, they would 
prove impreguahlo, and at length impose an impassable barrier to the hitherto < 
Irresistible progress of the Frchch armies (1) * * 

* The difficulties, however, with which the English general had to 
' contend, In the prosecution of these great deigns, were of no ordl 

vrf Mr y tind, and wonld unquestionably have been deemed imur 1 
motra table by almost any other com (pander The British govern v 
menfrit s^f had been seriously weakened, and lu moral resolution much, 
impaired, by the external disasters of the year’1800 and the internal dlssen^ 
sions in the cabinet to which .they had given rise The dnfortagate success of 
all their enterprises, and especially the \\ alehercn expedition, had not only 
mated ally diminished their popularity, but brought them to the very verge 
of overthrow; and the clamour raised by the opposition In the country agalmt 
any further prosecution of the war &n,the continent was »o loud and rrbo 
menL and supported by ao large a proportion of the middle classes, that it 
ran aired no ordinary degree of firmness to pen 1st in a system exposed to 
ends obloquy, an(ThUherto'altemled with such disaster Tn addition to thh, 
the unfortunate dissension between Lord CasUcrcagh and Hr Canning liad 
banUhed from the cabin el tbe two men whose genius and firmness were most 
ademnto to encounter the difficulties with which they were surrounded The 
pUce of tho (brew, u Seat Ur, it ■“? boon InK^oatrij.upi'.lirf b, 
Lorf umpool, • Wteumm poconod, Indeed, of Mood Judgment, .dml- 
rablo temper In pnhlio debate, nnd 500.1 Ud In dJrcctloff the nomunent 

? lrl „ „ Jirarr periods, but without the Crmnrsj of dunclrr ind cleororn 
IrfneretmllonwMcIt bobnj lo the Idshett rfM> of Inlell-el, ind llitnforr trn- 
mEuke formall comm.ndln e iBd^ In opp^f.lon to the current of 
, r.inif. 1, inthr most tr>lnc crisis of tho ^nr In dvil transactions Mr 
fvrconJ P !lie hwd of the administration, w®s Indeed bold ud Intrepid 1 hot 
jSSwr Jtnd Mowtomod onl, lo picthc concerns, M «Bta* 

• dmeo IdbU don Jodgmcnton these malten,lo tile • dorlC.ro "*5” 

1 ihBmtehfTopnttst In nbtcb Die mllon toil enfold Tho* 

that tho British army eooW keeoiU gro^ in rori^L * h 

riction of their own on tbe subject, and they rvpeilcdJjT'Uieu , 


(1) w a. nrr-’* fcA f fC 11 * 
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tlircw upon him (he whole responsibility connected with the maintenance of 
the English forces on the continent of Em ope (1). 
inefficiency In addition to these difficulties, which necessarily arose from the 
new of "tile popular form of the government m Great Britain, and which arc 
r ov r crn"” c the P ncc that e\ cry free country pays foi the vast advantages of a 
mem general discussion on public affairs, the English general had to 
contend also with extraordinary obstacles arising from the weakness and 
perveisity of the Portuguese authorities Notwithstanding the most vigo- 
rous representations which 'Wellington made to the members of the regency 
there, of the'neccssily of completing the regiments to their full nominal 
amount, faithfully collecting and applying the revenue, and impartially 
punishing all magistrates of whatcvci rank, who shrunk from, or neglected 
their duty, the utmost degree of weakness, inefficiency , and corruption pre- 
vailed m e\ery part of the cinl department in the stale The people, indeed, 
were generally brave, determined, and c\en enthusiastic in the cause, hut 
the persons m office partook, m a most remarkable degree, at once of the 
corruption of aristocratic, and the weakness of demociatic, authority. The 
country was, in one sense, m a state of comulsion, hut the spirit of the 
movement w r as, as Wellington observes, anti-Galhcan, not democratic the 
authorities who had been elected dunng the first fervour of the Resolution, 
w ere for the most pail drawn from the dignified clergy or old nobility; and 
they were not only in a great measure ignorant of business, or influenced 
by local interests and prejudices, hut entertained a nervous leiror of losing 
their popularity, a feeling w Inch is, of all others, the most effectual exlm- 
guishei to the utility of any public officer Even during Massena’s imasion, 
they measured the stability of the country, and the probable issue of the 
contest, not by the number of troops whom they could bring into the field, 
or the magazines and equipments which they had piovided for the army, hut 
by the lists of persons who attended their levees, and the loudness of cliccrs 
W'hich they received when passing through the streets of Lisbon A govern - 
ment consisting of the anslocratic parly, elected or supported by mere po- 
pular favour, is the weakest and least burdensome of all governments, one 
composed of Jacobin adventurers, who have risen to public eminence m the 
midst of democratic convulsions, the most fearfully energetic and oppicssivc 
lienee, although thenumbeis taken into British pay were nominally thirty 
thousand, and twenty thousand more w r cre to be raised from the resources of 
Portugal, yet, between the two, never more than thirty thousand could be 
collected round the English slandaids, and although tile monthly expenses 
of the campaignhad risen to L 570,000, yet the allied airny was never able to 
bring more Ilian fifly-lw o thousand men into the field (2) 

Magnani It is in the firm resolution to slnve at least to overcome all these 

tnous rcso . , _ - 

lution of obstacles, and the magnanimous determination to risk at once his 
s to discliar^o popularity, military, i enow n, and chances of glory, • rather than 

t/.c nee or either abandon. Ins duty or dev late from the plan by w'hich he saw 

an ciorpour ^ could alone he discharged, that the brightest page m the career 
of Welhngton is to be found He was fully informed of the violent outcry 
raised against him by the opposition In England No -person was so •well 


(l) W'cll nesp 7th April, 1810 Gonr vi '21, is to answer no pnrposc Tbeirinstrnctions are dear 
28, 19 , v 274, 275, 280, 335 , enongh, and I am willing to act under them, il- 

“ The slate of opinion in England is very un- though they throw upon mcftlio w hole responsibility 
favourable to the Peninsula The ministers arc os of bringing away the arm\ in safety, ' 
much alarmed ns the pubhr, or ns the opposition in the Petnnsnla till it ■’"'■nccessa 
pretend to he ; hud they appear to bo ol opinion, it ” — Desp 2Ut 
that I am inclined to fight a desperate battle which (2)- Well L y it 
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'Mit? will* cxtocd Ju tho 


Brltbh gortrumcut, u,d none knew better the corruption, not onlr rf tho 
1 Portn^nejo Regency, Tmt of almost all thodriJ ftroeUonaria tnffl^mt 
* In lhwtrdinknltdrcum3t*nc«, ho^T^ho dhT- ”-- ■ - 


Sirdlifl alike itw clamour of tho populace, both hi Portugal anTcreat 1 Urt 
lain, tho effort! of factiin, bud lie mtmgth of the eofcnT to hLw?.V!ll. 
tiling hnt tho-dbeharg, of duty nfi-priSdpta^d t,™ 

cannot be better feapreased thin in hb Wn worL fb.t 1 

* , honour and iStchsu of the rannlry require that wo , ho nl3 bold oo ,r ground 
hereialongai poailbie) attd/pleue Cod, 1 win maintain ft in Iona a. I can 
and l winfeth^^r to ^Ht frotn my own .boulder, onZtepf the 
, nUnUter. llio reapanribUlly fotbe bllnre, by calling for mean, which I know 
they cannot give, and whfcbrpbrltipvwonld not-add materilUy to the fa- 
dilty ofatulolngonr objert, nor wiU I giro to the mlnbten, who are not 
itrong, and who tfiuat feel the delicacy of Ihdr oirn aitnatlon anbaenaefor 
witbdrtniog tho army from a poalUon, wblcb, in my opinion, tho honour 
and interest of the conntrr rednire they ihonid maintain u long oj txmlhle. 

1 think that if the Portnaneae. do their dntr Iaball liaro enomh 7„i.i, 


1 think that if the Poringneae do their dnty i.h.ll liaro enongh to Suit 
-it, it they di Sot, nothing that Great fhi tain ean afford can are tlie eonntTy, 


+ > r V , £UJU ™ c«u MIC uk> country] 

«d, If from that *ause 1 fail In taring it, and ard obliged to co. I »lul! he 
able to carry away the Britiih array (f) ” 

Zzrz The Britiih general had heed of all l.U firmness and heroic sen so 
iwr— oftidty, for the forces whieh Napoleon m preparing for -the sul>- 
v £££* J a P^oo of Portugal wert immont The three corps of Roy, Ite- 
’’ u., gnier, and Jnnot, which were under the tamed la to command of 
*• Marshal Masadia, fcoiisist&f of eighty-six thousand men present with the eagles 
all reteran* soldiers (J) A reserve of tweply-tvo thousand, under' Dronct, 
was at Villadolld, knd tnTght he relied on to supply any waste in life main 
body ; while General Saras, with Cft'Sen thousand, corered the right of the 
army on tho Esla, towards Bene rente and Leon", watching the army of CalJ-\ 
da, and resting on tho fortress of Aitorga, which, after aprolracted siege, 
•«.!»»- had at length yielded to the arms of Napoleon The rear tod com 
monies tiona of I bo Frtqch army were corered by Besaitres wlln twenty-six 
thousand men, Indading sixteen Uujratnd of the foung guirdj, who oc 
* cupfed Biscay, harafte, and Oid Castile (3j v 

* w^rt> Tlie force which 11 elllngton Jiad at his disposal was little more 
than tho btlfdf this Immense Iwst, r and the troops of which It was 
"com posed, with the exception of thfc Hnglhh soldiers, could not he 
relied upon as equal In combat to the enemy Tito British troops, orgadlml 
In Ore divisions, with the caralry under General Cotton, consisted oftwent) 
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two thousand mfanlrv , and three thousand lioise , and the Portuguese ic- 
gular troops, whom Gcncial Bcicsford hadtiaincd and rcndcicd* most efh- 
cicnt, amounted to about thirty thousand more These forces were suppoi led 
by a laigchodv of militia, of whom nearly thirty thousand might he relied 
upon for desultory operations, hut it was impossible to bring them into the 
field in regulai battle with any chance of success After making allowance 
for the necessary' detachments in the rear, and the sick, the largest force 
which Wellington was ever able to collect in this campaign ou the frontiers 
of Portugal, opposite Ciudad Rodrigo, was llnrty-lw’o thousand men, while 
General Hill, who was stationed at Thomar and Abrantes to guard the valley 
of the Tagus, had about thirteen thousand more, of wdiom nearly two thou- 
sand w’crc horse Thus, for the defence of Portugal, Wellington could only 
collect, at the a cry uttermost, forty-five thousand regular troops, which might 
be increased to lifty thousand when the army drew near its resenes at Lis- 
bon, while Massena had fully eighty thousand men under Ins immediate 
command, supported by lescrvcs aud flanking forces, from which he could 
draw T forty thousand move (1) 

siege ami Marshal Massena arrived on the 1st of June, took the command of 

cimiai the army and immediately 1 m ested the fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

ltodrigo General Crawford, who commanded the English advanced guard, 
fell back, according to Wellington’s orders, after making a gallant resistance, 
across the Agueda, leav ing the Spanish fortress to its own resources The in- 
's eslmcnt was immediately formed, and, on the 25lh, breaching batteries 
commenced their fire w ilh great effect upon the place, Wellington instantly 
hastened to the spot, and took’post on the Agueda with thirty-two thousand 
men That was a trying moment for the English general, perhaps the most 
trying that he ever underwent He was at the head of a gallant army, which 
burned w'llh desue to raise the siege He had promised the Spaniards, if pos- 
sible, to effect it The governor and the garrison were making a brave de- 
fence , the sound of their cannon, the incessant roar of the bleaching batte- 
ries w r as lieaid m every part of the English lines ; his own reputation, that of 
his army, lus country, appeared to be at stake, but Wellington icfused, re- 
solutely refused, to move fonvard a man to succour the place lie w r as charged, 
not with the defence of Cmdad Rodrigo merely, but with that of Portugal, 
and, eventually, with the safely and independence of the British empire II 
he had descended into the plain with tlnrly-lw o thousand men, half of whom 
were Poituguese, who had never seen a shot filed, to attack sixty-six thou- 
sand French, op whom ten thousand were admnable horse, who formed the 
covering foicc, he would have exposed Ins aimy, and, probably the cause of, 
European independence, to certain destruction Like Fabius, therefore, lie 
persevered m his cautious course, disregarding alike the taunts of the enemy,* . 
the cries of the Spaniards, and the reproaches of his own troops Though 
grievously affected by the necessity of abandoning the fortress to its fate, he 
never swerved fromdus resolution The-French, thus undisturbed m then- 
operations, soon brought the siege to a successful issue (2) The Ore kept up 
from their batteries was so violent, that, on the lOlb of July, several practi- 
cable breaches were made m the walls, and, on the next day, as resistance 
and relief were alike hopeless, the governor sui rendered the place, with Ins 
garrison of four thousand men, 125 guns, aud great stores of ammunition, 
after having made a most gallant defence (3) * 


(1) Nap hi 261,262 Well Mem Gurw ul. 125 Well Mci 
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£rS. < " Having thus secured this Importer fortress, in which Le dcpo- 
Sf* filed tho heavy train -and reserve parts of his army, Masses bat 
no lime in moving forward across the frontier, whlli Wellington, 
in pursuance of the system be bad adopted, Retired before him, leafing Ah 
„ me I do aUo to its fate, ♦More Its in rest men t took place, bowerer, t tot gal- 
lant action occurred between the French advanced guard and General Craw- 
ford, who commanded ''thfe' British rearguard, four thousand fire hundred 
' strong, on the bank* of the Co*. Crawford, daring the whole slegfe of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, had with this small force maintained his position on the French side 
of that stream and'boTnalntained it erentwhEn they a pji reached Aim A da. 
Re was there assailW, on the 21th of July, by k French force of twenty thou- 
sand Infantry and four thousand cavalry, with thirty gun£t The river In the 
rear could bo passed only bf'a single bridge; but by the great steadiness of 
Uio men and the resolution with which the light troops fought, they suc- 
ceeded Iri crowing the rarine wlthoot any considerable loss No sooner were 
they passed, howeVer, than the French, with extraordinary gallantry, dashed 
across the bridge but the head of the col am n was swept away by the ler- 
, rlhlc Ore of tbo British infantry and artillery ; and after a bloody combat of 
’ infun a heavy rain ‘Separated the combatants, and Crawford yeilred 
with hii division to the fiialn body of the army in this bloody aJTair, both 
'ties sustained a loss of between four and fire hundred men Ail olnUcks 
' tothe Investment qf Alm<Sda being now removed, it took place on tho lol-i 
i. losing day The trenches were opened on the! Bln of August. The 
fire of the place was at first extremely well sustained i and as the garrivm 
minis led of four thousand Portuguese regulars and militia, and the purer 
nor General Cox,Vas a man of known resolution, a protracted resistance 
was’nxDeciod But these anticipations proved nugatory, in consequence of 
r'frichtful catastrophe, which, at the very outset of the bombardment de- 
prived the besieged of all their means of defence At daybreak of the 20th, 
a hFarv fire commenced upon tho place from sixty-five guns, to 
-.hkh the ntrthon replied dorfoj ftw whole forenoon, wtUipol l^Jir utd 
efTeet botTit flee o clock In the creoles, • bomb wm IbrWe, T *bJi <o- 
' rklrbtillT fell Into the grefltTMgulncTof the fortren, contalnlnff one hundred 
mdttftT thSunni poondlot powder Tbeterflbkei P T&lon»hIchfollo»td, 

" “ . Z, raihednj, the principal edifi* In tbo toten, • Urpe rrrt of tho 
Hhk rtKl ocrtrtlooed mtoy breoche. ltf the rtmpart. The corolerortion - 
produced till! frightful ejuutroplie wu v iudi, Itul on Ibe Mmo orcolng 
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the garrison mutinied, and compelled the go4ernor, ivho had lelired into 
the town, to surrender; and on the following day the gainsou, still consist- 
ing of three thousand men , were made prisoners, and a bundled and fifteen 
pieces of heavy cannon taken (1). _ * 

vriVin-um Wellington now retreated down the x alley of the Moudego, and 
lut'otn? 01 ’ the dispositions of Masscna soon showed that' he was to follow m 
l’ortu^i the same direction; the extraordinary difficulties experienced hy 
Junot, m 4808, m his adxancc into Portugal by the road of Abrantes, ba\ing 
deterred the French general from penetrating into the country by that route. 
For the same reason, Regnici’s corps, w Inch had been posted m the x alley of 
the Tagus opposite to Hill’s dnision, marched rapidly acioss the mountains 
from the x alley of the Tagus to that of the Mondego; upon which IIill, moving 
parallel to him, crossed the Tagus at Villa Yclha, and mo\cd swiftly to join 
Wellington by the pass of Espinoha The French marshal’s instructions had 
been to invade Portugal at the same lime by bolb banks of the Tagus /but, as 
the English general xvas possessed of an interior line of communication by 
the bridge of Villa Vellia, oxci the Tagus, he justly doomed it loo hazardous 
an experiment to attempt such a dnision of his force m picsence of an onlcr- 
pnsing enemy, who might suddenly fall with supenoi force upon one dni- 
sion of lus forces, when detached by a broad rner from the other. The wdiole 
French force, accordingly , was ordered to assemble, m the valley of the Mon-; 
dego, on the IGlli of September, and Wellington, haung ascertained that thc' , 
enemy xvere concentrating all their forces, immediately ordered -Hill to join’ 
him w ith the right xviug of the army This important movement tin o'ugli the 
sept it mountains'^ as effected xxith great expedition, and on the 21st 

the ixvo corps of the allied army completed their junction on the Aha, in the 
valley of the Mondego Meanwhile ten thousand militia, under Gcneial Triint, 
were collected in the mountains between that rner and Oporto, and already 
occupied the' defiles leading to Lamego. The -most peremptory orders bad 
been gnen by the retreating general to lay waste the country, destroy the 
mills, and deprne the enemy of all their means of subsistence (2) 
nc erojiM Meanw bile, how ever, the continued retreat of the English troops, 

1 po ami and the multitude of fugitive peasants and proprietors who flocked 

at Busnco into Lisbpn, produced the utmost consternation m that capital. 
Wellington soon fell the necessity of makmg’an effort to support the drooping 
spirits of llie people, and inspire additional eneigy into the Goiernmenls of^ 
both countries lie therefore resohed to lake post on the first favourable 
ground which might present itself, and as Massdna was descending the valley' 
of the Mondego, by the northern hank of the i iver, he crossed lus whole army 
over, and lodh post on the summit of the ndge of Btsvco This mountain 
range runs from the northern shores of the Mondego in a northerly direction, 
about eight' miles, where 'it unites wulli the great ridge which separates the 
valley of the Mondego from that of the Douro Thus this Sierra forms a na- 
tural barrier, running across the northern bank of tbe Mondego, and the 
same ndge continues along the same mountains under the name of Sierra da 
Murcella, which runs in a southerly direction till it joins the great chain which 
sept ig separates the valley of the Mondego from that of the Tagus On the 
summit of the northern portion of this range, Wellington collected his wdiole 
army on the evening of the 26lk, m all about fifty thousand men, while Mas- 


(l) Lond i 491,107 Viet et Conti n 71,75 
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„ *inj, yllh VbVeDtj-two Ihiituaid, Iijr tllu foot, dUemtod to forco the riu- 
(i; ^ ^ ' 

, f P e French mmlul to not ignorant ofJho strength of the po* 

V tlon -which the English general had noir^anmed. or of the piri/oc 

Mtaro of the situation In which he yu placed, for* while lying it the foot c 
[TV 4 -. . 010 rid S° o{ hnsico, he reedved intelligence thit Colonel Tran 
hid, with .ten regiment* of militia, attacked theresOTred artillery and mill 
' tor y cb ^ D “r ToJaJ, ami captured the *h$de, with eight hondred prisoner* 
and already the communication by the “Spanish frontier was entirely cot oi 
by (ha Portuguese light partfe** Dirijtbe orders of the Emperor Were pressing 
and he was well a jure that- fight lie'moit, it whatever disadvantage (2) 
Next day collecting, therefore, ail^his force, llassdna commenced i desperate 
attack. r npon the English position, at daybreak of tbp mopnlng of the 27tb 
The British army, dbring the night, hry In dense brasses on the summit oi 
j the mognUin Thfc sky was elc*>, md tbbflark rochy eminences, 
rising on both rides of tho piss, were crowped by the fires of Innumerable 
x hlroakes The rhtetanj InHhb ^English irriy, aaimtomed (o similar scenes of 
excitement, slept profoundly on tbelr stony bedsj bnt many of tho younger 
soldiers, who were nowto yrllnesa t Tut tie for the tint time, is ere kept awake 
“• by the grandeur and solepfnity of the scene aromkl them Asjbcfinlslroiks 
*of dswn wcto beginning to appear orcr the casfeni hills, a mstlfog noise was 
^jcard ih the wooded dells wfdch ran bp to thecrcsi of the mountains It 
? aVosefrom the French outposts, who, Stealing unobien^d daring (lie night, 
ihnd lhaS gofclose to the outposts bfthe English position "without being per 
'pcired.^The alaVm waslnstantiy given, and tho trodps started to their anus 
at ajtilptHnU It, was full time, for In few minutes more, the French in two 
^mwslre col u trim weroupoh them bey, with three divisions ri timbering 
full,lwenty-Dve ibotuaud combatants, adranced against tho BntHh left, by the 
groat road leading to the todrenl of Bunco ; wliilo Rcguler, with two, moved 
b/kL-Anlonlo de Cantara, ogiinst tbelr right, about three miles distant Tlio 
first, headed by Lolson s division, preceded by a cloud ujf light troops, came 
rapidly np tho 'wooded Wltrtr which l«ds to Buoco, and tho British slwrp- 
aboolora, driven before them, soon emerged fronJ tho woods, Jireatiilos and 
Tn disorder -1 Crawford, whose division stood at that point bad stationed bis 
artillery most advahtagebnily to play updn th£ enemy daring tbelr ascent 
from the hollow but though thd guns wefe worked with extraordinary ra« 

* pldlty notiung could stop the undaunted advance of the French troons 
Lmerging bravely fronalbo holfoV, they Hind upon tbc edge of the mountain. 
Tho Britlsli artilterT Is qalehly drawn to the rrkir Tho shout of vkjory h a! 
VcadT heard from the Frctidi line, when fuddenlj, Crawford, with tbe-Cd 
and B3d refcl nients springing out of a hollow behind the blgfawt part of the 
ridge, where tlicy lay concealed, appeared oh the summit, aod eighteen Uan- 
dred British bayonets sparkled on tbo crest of ibehJIl Tho head of the French 

/column Instantly fired, hut In rain It Is broken and driven bark 

..flanks are overlapped by the Lqglbh lint/ and throe IcrriWe discharge* , 
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within a few yards distance, dro\c them headlong down, in wild confusion, 
AVi tli dreadful loss, to the bottom of the hollow (1). 
moody do- The attach oh the British right by the two dnisions of Regmcr’s 
Fnmh " corps, met with no heller success. The ground in that quarter w as 
indeed of comparatively easy ascent, and although the British and Portu- 
guese skirmishers opposed a vigorous resistance, and tAvcnly pieces of cannon 
played incessantly on the advancing column, yet nothing could arrest the ar-“ 
dour and gallantry of the French, who mounted with an intrepid step up the 
-lull, and after routing a Portuguese lcgimcnt stationed before them, esta- 
blished themselves on the summit, and aa ere beginning to deploy to the right 
and left At this instant, however, Avhcn the British position in this pomtap- 
peared to he almost carried, and the third division, part of aaIiicIi had been 
forced to givevvay, could with difficulty maintain itself against the dense and 
intrepid column aa Inch had forced itself into the centre of its line, General 
Leith and General Piclon brought up their divisions, and charged them with 
such vigour, that the enemy, after a desperate struggle, wcic hurled down 
the lull, the British firing upon them as long as their muskets Avould carry, - 
but not pursuing, lest their ranks should be broken, and the crest of the hill be 
again won The other French division of Regmer’s corps, which adv anced up 
a hollow way, a little to the left of his main column, wasicpulscd by the left 
of Piclon’s division, before they reached the summit of the mountain After 
these bloody defeats, the French made no attempt again to carry the top of 
the lull, though Loison and Marchand maintained a long and obstinate conflict 
m the hollows at its fool, but their efforts were effectually held in check by 
the brigades of Pack and Spencer, and at length, towards evening, Jlassdna, 
Avearied of the fruitless butchery, drew off his troops, after having sustained 
a loss of eighteen hundred lulled and three thousand wounded among whom 
were Generals Foy and Merle, while the total loss of the allies was not above 
thirteen hundred men (2) 

mnus'oT The battle of Busaco produced an astonishing effect at the time at 
11,11 |nt,l< ’ which it was fought, and, in its ultimate consequences, w r as be- 
yond all question one of the most important that look place m the wdiole 
Peninsular w f ar It, for the first lime, .brought the Portuguese troops-into 
battle with the French, and under such advantageous circumstances as at 
once gav e them a victory Incalculable w r as the effect produced by this glo- 
rious triumph To have stood side by side with the British soldiers m a 
pitched battle, and shared with them m the achievement of defeating the 
French, w r as a distinction wTuch they could hardly have hoped to attain so 
early in the campaign Wellington judiciously bestowed the highest praises 
upon their conduct mthis battle, and declared m his public despatch,' “ that 
they were worthy of contending in the same ranks with the British soldiers 
in this interesting cause, which they afford the best hopes of saving ” It may 
safely be affirmed that on-the day after the battle, the strength of the Portu- 
guese troops w r as doubled The sight of this auspicious change dispelled every 
desponding feeling from the British army No presentiments of ultimate 
discomfiture were any longer entertained The plan of defence which the far- 
seeing sagacity of their chief had formed revealed itself to the meanest sen- 
tinel in the ranks , and the troops of every nation prepared to follow the 
standard of their leader wherever he should lead them, with that ready ala- 
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crl(y and imdonblfaj tonJidpjce wild, u, ft mm, tbo Jbrmnmtr and (is 
cause of ultimate triumph (1) ^ ' i * f v 

Wellington has since declared, that be expected that tbebatUdofh&aer 
jnuld have Hopped the advance of Jlassdna mid Portugal j and that,Tf Uk 
F rench general had been gummed by the principles of thd military art, h( 
^wonid have hailed and retired after that check and tbo English general wrote 
to Romano -immediately after the battle, that be bad do doubt whatever of 
the success of the campaign (2) But fortunately for^England and tbo cause 
- of European freedom, Uaasina was forced on by that neceafliy of advancing 
In the hazardous pursuit of doubtfol success which afterwards drove Napo- 
leon to'lTcseovr, and is at fist the coasdqoeuce and fEemaafshmeut, both fa 
civil and military affairs, of revolutionary aggression Impelled by tills ne- 
cessity, the' French marshal, finding that he could not carry tlVEnglfsh posi- 
tion by attack In front^rfeSolred to torn it by a flabk moVemenl; and acrord- 
•nK- +• j fngly, on thif following day, he merred on Ida own right, through a 
pass in the taottatelas which led to Sardao, and brought Wra oo (he great 
road from Oporto to Coimbra and Lisbon To attempt such a flank- movement 
with an army that bad sustained so sevoft and bloody a died., in presence of 
a brave and enterprising enemy, was a hazardous undertaking but tho 
French general had no alternative bdt to rdn the risl^ or remeasure hb steps 
(o tha Spanish frontier Wellington, from tbo summit of (he BSsoco ndge, 
dearly perceived tlie Freneh troops defil% In that direcllon on tho eren- 
*♦»*■ **- *ing oflbe 28th, bnt he wisely rrfolvcd not lo disturb the opere- 
RhriJ By attacking the French army when in march, be might bring the Bor 
tngueso levies into acilon under l^s favourable clrcumjUnees, than those In 
which they had r ecen tly fought, and which might weaken, or destroy their 
moral Influence 11b policy now, was to leave nothing toeliancc. Behind him 
wert thellnes of Torres Vedras,now completely finished, aud mounted with 
six hundred pros before which ho was well convinced ill tho warn bf 
French conquest, wo aid boa tin vain Ue Immediately gave orders accordingly 
fordhe army to retire to Ihdr stronghold Xhw troops broke op from Ihrir 
position at Busaco on the 30tb. and driving the whole 'population of the 
coon try within Ihdr reach before them, retired rapidly by Coimbra and 
r Leyrla to Toms Vedros, whieh the advanced guards readied on iliefilh Oc 
tober, aud the whole army was collected within the lines on the 1 5th Tho 
French followed more slowly, and In t try disorder! v array, while Trent, 
with llio Portuguese militia, eamo up to rapidly on Ihdr rear, tint on the 
oa_ , 7ffi of October he made himself master of Coimbra, with above fire 
thousand men, principally sick and wounded w fio had been left there This 
disaster, however, mode no eliangcMd the,dl»po«Ukrtu ef tho Trench mir 
Slial Fraaiug resolately forward, wllhonl any regard either to ms-ailoes 
of wliich ho brfd none, or to bis eoramunicaiftros In ihfr rear.’whkh wrrfc 
entirely cut off by the Portngucsc militia, he- marched lire Jkua ob, and ar 
riredin the middle of October In slglitoftiw lines of Torres \ainiyO(«<'kU 
be bad never before heard, bht which now rose InappalGng strength t*lur 

hb fartlfer progress towards the iMrtngume capital (3J . 

Tlio Una otTorra Ardor, on wliich Ito 
preTWorljbcrD cnpajrJ fortborc i Iwrhrmcmth and whwh lute 
.-i™. acquired immortal cflcbrttrfrom Mof Ihe portion in which *nr 
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desolating torrent o{ Frcncli conquest was first permanently arrested, con- 
sisted of three distinct ranges of defence, one within another, which formed 
so many intrenched positions, each of which must he successively forced be- 
fore the invading force could reach Lisbon The first, w Inch was twenty-nine 
miles long, extended from Alhandra on the Tagus to Zezambrc on the sea- 
coast The’ second, in general about eight miles in the rear of the first, 
stretched from Qnintella on the Tagus, to the mouth of the St -Lorcnza, in 
the sea The third, intended to cover a post embarkation, extended from 
Passo d’Arcos on the Tagus, to the Tower of Jonquera on the coast Within 
tins interior line w as an intrenched camp designed to coier the embarkation 
of the troops, if that extremity should become necessary, and it rested on 
Fort St -Julian, -whose high ramparts and deep ditches rendered any attempt 
at escalade impracticable; so that, in the event of disaster, the most ample 
means w ere provided for bringing aw ay the troops m safety Of these lines, 
the second was 1 incomparably the strongest, and’ it was there that Wel- 
lington had originally intended to make Ins stand, the first being meant ra- 
ther to retard the advance of the enemy and take off the first edge of Ins 
attack, than to be the permanent resting place of the allied forces, but the 
long delay .of Massdna at the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, liad given 
so much time to the English engineers, that the first line was completed, arid 1 
deemed susceptible of defence, when the French arrived before it J It con- 
sisted of thirty redoubts placed on a ridge of heights, on which w r ere mount- 
ed, m all, 1 iO guns, the great redoubt of Sobral, m the centre, on which was 
mounted forty-five pieces of heavy cannon, was perched upon an eminence - 
that overlooked the whole exterior lines, and from w'hicli signal-posts com- 
municated over their wdiole extent; an admirable road, running along the 
front of the position, enabled one part of the aimy to communicate rapidly < 
with the other, the highways piercing through this terrible barrier w r ere all 
palhsadoed, the redoubts, armed with clie\ aux-de-fnze, and a glacis cut 
away to make room for their fire, and the intervening spaces which w’ere 
not fortified, formed into encampments for the troops, under shelter of the 
guns of one or other of the redoubts, where they might give battle to the 
enemy with every prospect of success On the whole lines, no less than COO 
pieces of artillery were mounted on i CO redoubts (1) "Neither the Romans 
in ancient, nor Napoldon in modem limes, have left such a monument of 
their pow T er and persei erance , and they wull remain m indestructible ma- 
jesty to the end of the w'orld, an enduring monument of the grandeur of con- 
ception 1 in the chief wdio could design, and the nation which could execute 
such a stupendous undertaking , • 

Roman", ° f ^ ie situation of the English army on this astonishing position, 

«dmi was as favourable as the ground w hich they occupied w r as carefully 
tfon C of°thfc fortified By drawing so close to the centre of his power, Wellington ‘ 
™‘y h had greatly augmented the physical strength of liis forces Strong 
'reinforcements arrived from England just after the troops entered the lines, 
and the Marquis Romana, who was summoned up by Wellington to concur m 
the defence of the -last stronghold m the independence of the Peninsula, 

1 joined on the 20th of October with five thousand men There were now r about 
thirty thousand English troops m the front line, besides twenty-five,thousand 
Portuguese, and five thousand Spaniards, m all sixty thousand men -TT „ 

, fectly disposable and unfettered by the care of the • wdule a “ 

body of marines that had been sent out from ■ 1 tia 

(l) Mm i 133, 135, Nap. m 351, 359 Jom, m, 433, 434 
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roaJora #nd Usbon, and tho Portogucsc heavy artillery forps, formed t mass 
ofncorly sixty thon<and additional combatants, df gteat value IrfdefeDdJng < 
podUon^and manning.thenumerons redoubts wldeh were scattered through 
tLe positions Altogether, before lid end of October, one hundred and thirty 
thousand men recoired rations within the British lines j twenty ships of the 
line, -and o hatred largo transports, pro rid ed the rare meanjV drawing 
off the army in case of disaster, and jet, re eh were theln exhaustible resources 
which tho Mgonr^nd artirityof Gdrerntnent had provided for this cnormons 
warlike rfuUUtndf, that not only^was no want experienced daring the whole 
time that the army lay in the lines of Torres Yedrw but the combatants of 
all descriptions, and the whole pcdfk multitode who bad taken refuge with 
them, ( amounting with the population of Lisbon to at least four haodred 
thousand more, were amply # proTided with rebaiilence, and the troops of 
erery description noret' were so healthy or In inch high spirits. Military 
annals In no age of tho w6rld, haTe so -stupendous In assemblage of military 
and naral sthmgtb to'commemorale in such a position' and It was worthy of 
England, which had erer taken the lead in tho cause of European deUrer 
arfee, tins to stand forth, with unprecedented rigour, in the eighteenth year 
oflhowtr/I) , 

’ r (. wIt h all ids resolnHon, paused at the siglft of ibis for- 

^^^mldahlo barrier, and employed sf rarer days in reconnoitring the 
iv. rrr»rt lines in erery direction, while his troops were gradually collecting 
** at the foot dT Un^ln trench merits; and much time was consumed in endeavour 
^ng to dljcorer a, weak point in which they eonld be assailed with sonro 
pros poet of reccets Dot, althoogh the outer lino exhibited dfidnt in fcrani 
places many ndWin length, without any in trench men is— end the orders of 
bapoMon wcke pasitirelhit be should immediately attack if h^ had tbe least 
1 chance of success (B), yet tho great adrantage derlrcd by tlw allies from tho 
redoubts with which their position was strengtliened, and w bldi enabled tbe 
English general to throw h[s whdle disposable force upon any point Utat might 
he assailed, rendered It etidchfly hopeless to mate (lie attempt In tin 
centre of the .British army, twehly-fivp thousand men were encamped close 
round the great redoubt bf Sobral, upon tbcllonte Agrsca, wliidi roubl hare 
reached any menaced p6lnl of the line In two boars. The trench general, 
thprafort, conlinted himself with sending olTFoy, under an escort, to l*ariSj 
to demand JnstruriJcfes from the Emperor IleanwbDe, tho contest was* 
red i) cod between tho two armies to tbe question— Who should sUrre GnL 
Uts&nt, fondly hoping tint ehingtou would quit his lines to atuck him In 
his own position, or that Ibe British Got cm mem, or the Urgency at Lisbon, 
would be intimidated by the near approach of his army and alandoo lire 
contest, held ont for above a month, until he had consumed erery article of 
subsistence which the country occupied by bis -troops afforded; ami hH 
troops, severely weakened by disease, were reduced to the last tt*?r * 
■starvation and misery The ikirtugoesc laiUtla , fifteen ihowm! strong, drr w % 
round Ids rear, and became so adranturons, that they cut off all bis 
nlcotlons, and confined his troops to tbe resources of the ground wbW* 
actually occupied ^ctwchwas tbe power of squaring the resent*' oni oi 
a country whicb long practice had given to the I rench generals •bat weiiara _ 
the authority of Wellington for tlae assertion, that Ma«*w ^ 

maintain sixty thousand men,knd twenty thousand hor>«, f<* m * Wl * 
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jn a counlry m which he could not liaAe maintained an English division, 
with all the advantages of Bulish wealth, and of the fa\ouiablc inclination 
of the inhabitants (1). At length, lion ca or, ca cry article m the country being 
consumed, and the inhabitants, w horn the French had oppressed, as well as 
themschcs, reduced to utter starvation, Ma&ena broke up from his position 
on the 1 fib of November, and, for the lirsl time since the accession of Napo- 
leon, the French eagles commenced a lasting retreat (2). 

rojitiomor No soonei was the jojful report brought m by the outposts that 

ntsamarem tlic French army A\as retiring, than the llrilish issued from their 

^’““^''lnlrcnchments, and ‘Wellington commenced a pursuit at the head 

Mmina of sixly.thousand men Desirous, howcicr, of commillmgnotlnng 
to chance m a contest in which skill and foresight was thus visibly m a man- 
ner compelling fortune to declare m lnsfaiour, he did not press the Fiench 
rearguard with anj great force, but dispatched IIill across the Tagus lomoAC 
upon Abranles, while the bulk of the army followed on the great road by 
Carlaxo, tow-ards Sanlarcm But Massi-na, whose great military qualities 
were now fully awakened, had no intention of retreating to any considerable 
distance , and after haA mg 1 cured aboaitfoi ty miles, he halted Ins rearguard 
r at the 'latter towm, and there, with much skill, took up a position eminently 
calculated to combine the'greal objects of maintaining Ins ground in an un- 
assailable situation, and at the same time proudmg Supplies for Ins arm}. 
A strong rearguard was rested on Santarem, a town with old walls, situated 
on the top of a high lull, which could be approached only by a nai row r causey 
running through the marshes formed bj the Rio Major and the Tagus While 
this formidable position, the sliongesl m Poilugal to an army advancing 
from the westward, effectually protected his rear, the mam bociy of his 
troops was cantoned behind m the % alley of the Zczerc, the rich fields of 
which, giving food to a hundred and ten thousand inhabitants, afforded 
ample supplies of gram, while the extensile mountains on cither side yielded 
a a cry great quantity of cattle The question of attacking the enemy in this , 
strong ground was again well considered by ‘Wellington, hut finally aban- 
doned, from a conviction that such an [attempt could not, from the flooded 
slate of the marshes on either side, succeed without immense loss, and that 
to hazard it, w ould be to expose the allied army to the chances of w r ar, w lulc 
certainty of ultimate success w r as in their power Wellington, therefore, 
contented himself with taking up a position in front of Santarem, and nar- 
rowly w’alching the Tagus, on which the French marshal w as preparing 
boats, and all the materials for passing the river If he could have succeeded 
m that enterprise, and transported the seat of Avar mto'thc Alenlejo, he A\ r ould ’ 
haA r c reached a counlry hitherto untouched, and offering resources of every 
kind for his array But Wellington anticipated his design, ail'd detaching 
IIill with two divisions to the opposite bank of the Tagus, where he Avas 
reinforced by a large part of the militia of that province, guarded the banks 
of the nver^so efleclually, and established batteries upon all the prominent’ 
parts with such skill, that the French generals found it impossible to effect 
the passage Thus MassCna was reduced to maintain his army entirely from 
the resources he could extract from the northern bank' of the'Tagus, and al- 
though he was joined by Drouel’s corps with tenAhousand_m’en in the end 
Dfc. i 0 of December, yet he did not deem himself m sufficient strength 
to attack the English army ’Meanwhile the British Government, fully rpi^qrl 

(1) AVell Dcsp Gar\r vn 54, 55 1610 Beta i App * 

(2) Stajcna’s Report to Napoleon, 29lh Oct 299 v 
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rffo- they hid been .put on board } but it length they let sail on the ‘20th of 
February, and landed itliabon on the 2d of March (1) 1 Jfo sooner did the 
French marshal heir of thdramnl, than he broke op with his whole forces 
toting tho roid through the mountains to Almeida and Ciudad ITodrigoj and 
Wellington, still keeping mi/, with tiro divisions in -tho Alentejo, to rtoder 
assistance to the Spaniards, ‘who were at this time hard pressed in Estro- 
madora, commenced the pursuit Vith forty thousand British and Portuguese 
troops t ' v~ . 

oprMi^ * It was hard to aay whether tho position of the French dr EngUs 
general was most critical, when Utssdna thns, In good cl! real 
*•“- "began Ids retreat from Portugal ■ r for such, daring the winter, L* 
been the progress of the french in Estrcmad ora, that it was extremely doubt 
ful whether the English would not speedily be threatened by invasion by i 
formidable army on the side of Elras and the Alentejo NipoWon wa< ni 
sooner informed of the serioca aspect of the war in Portugal, than lie ordcrot 
Soult to conBdeto Victor the tedious doty ofhloekfldlng Cadli, while he him 
self should march with all his disposable forces upon Estremadoro and Ba 
dijox In pursuance of these directions, tbaj able chief set out from Seville 
on the 2d of January, wjth twenty thousand men, taking the road by Lltrem 
for Radajox Tlie troops which Romana had left under llendlxabd in thgl 
province, after he himself Joined Wellington"!! Tones \edras, consisted 
only of two Spanish divisions of infantry, and a brigade of Portuguese ca- 
rairy, not amounting in all to twelve thouiand combalatfts, Too week to 
oppose any resistance to Soull's cons Id erable < force, these troops which were 
under the command of llendfaabcl and Rallisteros, retired under the cannon 
of Badajox and Olirenm Four thousand men, imprudently thrown, without 
” any provisions, into the latter fortress, surrendered after twelve days, on 
J«»- ^ the 22d of January j and Soult, then collecting all Ids troops, took 

up his position before Badajox. No sooner was he Informed of the danger 
of that Important fortress, Hum Wellington resolved to dispatch Romana, 
with the two divisions which had so seasonably Joined him at Torres Yedras 
to co-operate in its relief J art as he was preparing, howerrr, to set odI on 
tills Important expedition, this noble Spaniard, at onee tbo bravest, the 
most skilful, ADd most disinterested of all the reninsulir generals, was seired 
with a disease in the heart, of which lie suddenly died at Carta to (2) 
f _ IDs loss was severely felt by the Spanish artnv| for MendlsaW, 
who succeeded to the command, was totally disqualified for the duty with 
which be was intrusted On the 31th of January, the Spanish divisions from 
Wellington's army Joined the remainder df ilendlxabcri troops, with which, 
w «. fn the first week of February, he took up a position under ibe 
cannon of BadaJor,with Ids right resting on the fort of St -Christo vai, forming 
oue-of the outer wills of that city The arrival of tidi formidable rennwrte 
meat rendered Soull's situation extremely critical j for the nrtndty « J JT- 
lug up his communications had red need tho forces undfr Ms commawi 10 
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sixteen thousand men, and the Spamai ds, with a force nearly equal, occupied 
a strong position, lcsling on the cannon of the fortress (1). 

Toni iiffcnt From this critical position he was soon relieved, hy the aslo- 
briaTth” uislung negligence and fatuity of the Spanish general, which 
cebora brought destruction on his on n army, and ultimately occasioned 
the fall of that important fortress, with the protection of which lie was 
entrusted, to he regained only hereafter hy torrents of English blood. 

J Wellington had repeatedly advised Mendizabcl to strengthen Ins position 
under the walls of the place w’ltli entrenchments, in order that lie might 
possess an impregnable station from which lie might co-operate m its de- 
fence, and, if he had done so, lie would unquestionably have presen cd it 
for the Spanish arms. Such, however, was Ins ignorant presumption, that he 
deemed it wholly unnecessary to follow this advice* and as Ins position w r as 
separated from that of the French by the Guadiama and the Gcbora, both ( 
of which were flooded with rams, he contented lumsclf with breaking down 
a bridge over the latter stream, and left lus army m negligent security on 
its bank .On the 18th of February, however, Soult, observing that the water 
of the rivers had declined, conceived the audacious design of ciossmg both 
and surprising the Spaniards amidst their dream of security Late on that 
evening, he forded the Guadiana at the French ferry, four miles above the 
confluence of the Gebora. That stream, however, was still to cross • but next 
morning, before day-break, the passage was. accomplished under cover of a , 
thick ‘mist, and, as the, first dawn broke, the Spanish outposts near the 
ruined bridge, were alarmed by the tirailleurs, who already were on the op- 
posite bank The cavalry forded fiv c miles further up, and speedily threatened 
the Spanish flank, while Mortier, with six thousand foot, assailed their front. 
The contest was only of a few minutes’ duration horse, fool, and cannon, 
were speedily driven together m frightful confusion into the centre (2), the 
cavalry cut their way through the throng and escaped; but the infantry 
were almost all cut 'down or taken Mendizabcl fled with a thousand men 
to Elvas, two thousand got into Badajoz but eight thousand, w llh the w-liolo 
artillery , were taken, and not a vestige of the army of Estrcmadura re- 
mained in the field 

Smyrna Soult immediately resumed the siege of Badajoz, but wulh little 

Badnjoi. prospect of success, for the ramparts w'ere of great strength , the 
garrison was nine thousand strong, amply supplied with provisions, and Hie 
extreme necessities of Masscna’s army on the Tagus, rendered it' more than 
doubtful w hethei lie would not speedily be driven to a retreat, andBeresford 
be seen approaching with two English divisions to raise the siege Fiom this, 
difficulty he w r as again relieved by his good fortune, and the treachery of the t 
Spanish governor of the fortress. Manecho, who first had the command, .was 
a veteran of approved courage, and so far from being discouraged by the 
rout of the Gebora, he vigorously prepared for his defence, and gave out that 
he would rival the glories of Gerona and Saragossa "But this gallant Spaniard 
was unfortunately killed a few days after the fire began, and Imaz,who suc- 
ceeded to the command, was a man of ayery diflerentstamp Without vigoi 
or resolution to keep up the spirits of his troops, he w'as, what wasxare amor 
the Spaniards, accessible to bribes from the enemy Under his irt esolute m, 
nagement, the enemy’s works rapidly advanced, the rampart was breachei 
and the fire of the place considerably weakened, though the enemy’s baltei 

(1) W'ell Mom Gurw \ni 475, 476 Jom m 434, 

481, 483 Helm i 162,163 Tor iv 12,20 478 ' 

(2) Tor it 20, 22 Jom m. 483, 484 Nop in 
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f n? B 011 ? 1 ^ e onl T sSi j 0^ which ono to dismounted 3flll iho breach was 
Impracticable 'Prorhiom were plenlifctl the garrison wirs yet eight tbou- 
Hfld strong a great disaster had bdallen the French in AHdalasfo, and id r 
rices bad been received by three different channels from tteUJrtgton, Out 
Uoasona was In fob retreat ' that BeresfoniLwfth tyrelre thousand -men, was 
nipldly approaching, and that in a few daysTie wonld beYoUcvcd Don Joan 
Garda, tho second in command, was dear In a council of war, to hold out 
Caraerfo, tbo chief of the artillery, w as of the same opinion bnt though Imaz 
Toted with them in tho council, he, on the same day, Bhamefally surrendered 
t he place with eight thonsand men and a hundred and Keenly |dns(i/ 

Sbnlt tiad no sooner crooned with this mdrrdious success Ids 
abort bat brilliant campi/gn, fn whifh, with a foreo not exceeding 
wr «, twenty thonsand men, he had cartlfcd two fortresses, and taken or 

destroyed an oqoal number of the enemy, than he returned with alllroagin- 
r^nble expedition to Andalusia, where his presence was loudly called for by a 
disaster, all hoj decisive, which had oceurred’tp the blockading force before 
Cadix during his absence. Sir Thomas Graham, who commanded the British 
and Porloguese troops In that dly, was encouraged by the great dirolnatiori 
of forte under jHctor, in consequence of Sonlfs absence, fr? tho opposite 
shores of the bay, to try on expedition, with a slew to raise (lie siege Tbo 
allies sailed on tho2lsl, and landed alfAJgesfrts on Iho^ilgy following f on 
, ra-o. attack was Used for tho 28lh Fchrhary bnt, ovring to tire preru 
leoce of contrary winds, it did not take'placo for a week later Graham lad 
*•«*- +, conocled-fourUboasand British infantry and two hundred horse at 
Tirifa and on tho 2frtb, La Pena ianded with tfcn thonsand Spanish troops \ 
and , taking tbo command of tho whole allied force, mo red against the erfb- 
my In a feW days Ids force was Increased by the guerillas who came in from 
crcry direction to twelve thousand foot, and eight hundred horse; hat mean 
while, the French had collected their troops from all quarters, and fifteen 
thonsand men were assembled round the standards of Victor before Cadiz, 
besides fire thousand at Medina Sldonla, and other places in Ills 
rear The allies, howerer, noways daunted, adraneed to raise the siege.' and 
on tho Oth reached the heights -of Bimtosx, about four miles from thenioulh 
of tho Sanll Petri, when Victor came out of his lines to gh o them battle (2) 
fcnwrf General Graham was extremely anxious to receive the attach on 
ib e heights of Barrosa, where his little land wonld hare lad an 
oxedlint position to repci tho enemy La Pena, however ordered him to 
more through the wood of Bermcya towards tho sca-cutsi bat no sooner Uid 
he commence this movement, than the Spanish general followed after him, 

J caring the important ridge of lUrresa, the key of the whole prmmd, un- 
occupied Tire moment Victor wtrs apprised of ibis, he directed Ids whole 
disposable foree, about nine thousand strong, of the divisions Boffin, Mral, 
end VI Halle, all veterans jnured to rirtory, with fourteen puns to attack the 
heights. Somo Spanish troops, whom Grey met on their ascent, wrtruoirlly 
orertlrrowns and Graham, while still entangled In tl*o wood was apprised!? 
the torrent of fugitives which came after (dm that the heights were Von 
u~<« c and the enemy posted on the strobg ground cm hh rear An «r 
dtarT etoml wonlJ ta« II*>*>bW on'r h »«h * "I' 1 ’ <* rrU . rf ” 

We ofleon, ind olrirallos bto<df n ra r hllr m pe«IUe from !.« Pjrf™ 
•Uoitlon but Cretan, rrbo lud Ibo qrt, « well » tiff k»I, «< • f" 1 
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mander, at once pcrcencd, that to attempt tins in presence of such an ene- 
my, -with the Spaniards m full retreat (1), and aheady out of sight, would' 
rapidly hung on disaster He instantly took Ins line ten guns, under Major 
Duncan, -wheeled about, and commenced a dcsliuclne file on the enemy’s 
masses, -who -were now descending the hill, and the infantry, hastily formed 
into two columns, undei Colonel Wheatley and general Dikes, faced about 
and advanced to meet the foe ' • 

vicim-, of' The onset at both points was exceedingly fierce, the French, as 
thr English usua ] } " came on m column, preceded liy a cloud of gallant light 
troops, who concealed the direction of their attack by a rapid fire, but when 
Laval’s division, w Inch advanced unchecked, even by the admirably directed 
fire of Duncan’s guns, at length leached the British line, the} were met by a 
determined charge of the 87lh and 28th regiments, broken and dmen back, v 
with the loss of two guns and an eagle The routed diusion fell back on their 
resene, but the} too were thrown into disorder, and the battle won on that 
side. Meanwhile Dikes’s division was not less successful against Ruffin’s divi- 
sion, which was still on the brow of the lull The guards, suppoi led b} two 
British regiments, there boldly mounted the steep Ruffin’s men, confident 
of victorj, descended half-way do meet them, and with loud shouts the rival 
nations met in mortal conflict The sli uggle w as v cry violent, and for some 
time doubtful, but at length the French were forced back to the lop, and ulti- 
mately driven down the other side with extraordinary slaughlci Ruffin, and 
Chaudoh Rousseau, both generals of diusion, being scveiely wounded and 
takeu The tw o discomfited wings reined by cohyci ging lines to the rear, and 
soon met They tried to lclueve the day, but in vaiu Duncan’s guns, with 
a close and rapid fire, pla} ed on their ranks, Ponsonby, with Ins two Hundred 
German horse, charged their retiring cav airy, o\ erthrcw r them, and took tw o 
more guns, and if La Pena had sent merely his eight hundred .Spanish cavalry, 
and powerful liorsh artiller}, to the light, "Victor must have sustained a total 
defeat, and laised Jibe siege of Cadiz i But not a man did that base geneial 
send to the aid of his heroic allies, though two of lus battalions, without 
oi dors, relumed to afd them when they heard the firing, and appeared on 
the field at the close of the day. The French thus withdrew without further 
disaster /and Graham, thoroughly disgusted with the conduct of the* Spanish 
general, some days after re-entered the Isle of Leon, bringing with him in 
triumph six French guns, 6ne eagle, and three hundred prisoners, after hav- 
ing killed and wounded tw r o thousand of the enemy, with a Joss to himself 
of only twelve hundred men La Pena speedily followed bis example the 
Bridge of Sahli Petri was again broken down Victor cautiously resumed lus 
position round the bay, where lie was soon after joined b} Soult returning 
from his victorious expedition into Eslremadura, and the battle of Barrosa 
remained without result, save that imperishable one, which arise? from the 
confidence which it communicated to the British arms, and the'glory which 
it gave to the British hame (2) ' , 

Varionfl Immediate, however, as w r ell as ultimate results, attended the re- 
iDgtuV 1 " heat of Masson a from his position at Sanlarem Having exhausted 
retreat jhg j as t means of subsistence which the country be occupied would 
afford, and fihdmg his marauders at length returning on all sides empty 
handed from their excursions, this veteran commander commenced his re- 
treat He chose for its line the valley of the Mondego, and the road of Al- 

(l) Sir T Graham's Desp Glh March, 1811 Gurw vn 382 Nap in 442, 445 Viet cl Conq 
Gunr TO 391 Nap in 42 Helm i 172, 173 x* 226,231 Belm, i 173, 174. ^ u 

(2j Sir T, Graham's Desp 6th March, 1811. 
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““‘if ' t"" 1 *? ?? rcqoIre ' 3 *P“*S» to praeau of the on tm,, of He range of 
ll “ 1 T,De r lial rf a “ Zono, tfhmiho 
A French tray lay, erf ad army encumbered with tn Immemo (rain crfartillerr. 
tod ten thousand side, the operation ww one which must necessarily be coi 
docted -with great caution. The great military UtlcBU’&f the hero ofAspem hire 
shone forth with thobrighles this ire. FonDiDghis*ra r intot«iidmt«,inKicr 

the tratform protection of ■ ^werfd rearguard, ctnnmtndwl by Ker.lHLreiJrcd 

•Jowly and deliberately, withoot dthcrroofaaJorior^rceatoareb^smdcon 
„ «*°tly arafllng hhfiklf of the numerous stroim positions which thAfttuftry 
afforded, to fake his stand in such a manner that ho requited to he dislodged by 
-t o. flank morement of the punning force, which neeemril} required time, and 
garo opport trail y for the main body and carriages to deffle qn/ot)y fn the rear 
Two dan were necessarily occnpled at On l by Wellington in witch- 
s "'ing the enemy, as his line of retreat was not yet declared, Uui'Tie-iudtstemb! 
edNey’itxrrps near Uyrh, as If menacing tho lines of Torres \cdras. But no 
sooner did It clearly appear that he had la Leu the lino of the liondepo, and was 
. retiring In good earnest, than the whole allied torec to the north ofpicTagni 
was pntin motion after him .The bulk of his forces was directed by Welling 
*, ton on Leyria, whither also the reinforcements, six thousand sthmg, if re 

* rooted, which bad recentlj-arriyed from Englafad/in order to stop the enemy 
from moving on Oporto and the northern prorfncW of the kingdom Yo gain'’ 
time, the French general otTered battle at Pombo] which obl^ed Wellington to 

% concentrate Ids troops, and bring np the two dlrishras whlcli tad 
l>ccn sent across the Tagus to reUere Badajox but, no sooner were seven dk 
**• visions united, than he retired, and 2 slight skirmish alohe took 
r*." place between the two arjnleS', On ibe 12th, hey, with the rear 
guard, stood Arm at ftedlnha, at the fppnth of * lobg Deflle, through whkh tbo “ 
main body of iheanny was retiring and Jhe splendid spettdclc was exhibited 
of thirty thousand men marching In on'open plain agaltot Vlihs position At 
their approach, liowerer, they retired without any considerable loss (1) 

Coimbra at tllb period appears to be the point toward* which the 

o STtSS* French were fending but the fortunate occupation of that town , 
twr-inj it Uib juncture, by Trent’s mllitfs, and liic report mhleh, tbougli 
erroneous, wnsbeliered^Uiat the reinforcements Tor the British army had 
been forwarded by sea la Ibe mouiit of the Hand ego’ £nd had arrired there, 
induced liasslua to thing© the line of his retreat, and he fell back* towards ^ 
% Almeida by the miserable road of llfraoda del Corvo Frightful riregeserery f 
where marked his steps; no\ only were the tillage* Inrerioblr burnt, and the 
peasants murdered who remained la them, bu} the town of U rrJ* ami coo 
rent of Aleobaa were giren to flic flime* by express orders from the French , 
headquarter*. Put these barbarities soon produced their rant 1 effect of aug- 
menting the distresses of the retreating troy, the narrow road was soon 
blocked up by carriages and baggage waggons; nrafofon began to pre\$Ui 
v distress and suffering were uulrenal j and nofldng botiheaMenre 
of two divisions of Ids army, whkh Wellington was bblhred sgri« "» 

* across the Tagus to stop the progress of Sonlt, -and swore Elm, afire the uu 
£, of Badajor, sared the enemy from rigorous attack and total roin Itutav tire 

rrUrins m» to. oflor llnl hop. drioelkm, ranWnrf.ll 
tho puifuln?, wJltaslon Jid not pro* Ihe ■rm,. J^I5 *r!?r 

1,0 pinonod on oqu.1 foc«l .ml SUWno .nlnW .1 CHorira rrhn^J 
it-XiTirriscd and almost destitute, but without any scuou* li^btSn^t and 
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font Efru, where headquarter* hid -'been established, and drew up his 
covering army, about thirty thousand itrong, including sixteen hundred 
ciralry, on the summit of t rut plateau, between the Tirrones and the Do* 
Caras j tho left at Fort Conception, the centre opposite Alarficda, the right ot 
Frowns c’Oaoao The whole line was fire piles in IeDgth, and thefroat was 
difficult of access, by reason of the Do* Casa* flowing In a deep ratine across 
nearly It* whole extent \i) ~ 

.r f sooner had the enemy formed on the ground on the afternoon 
« w of the 3d, than they commenced a tigormuattich on the Tillage of 

“***• Fa ra tos dTto ere, whieb wis occupied by fire battalion* So rrfie- 

merit was their onset* so heavy their cannpnado, that tho British were forced 
A to abandon the streets, and with difficulty maintained themselrcs oi a craggy 
eminence at one end, around an old chapel Wellington, upon this, rein 
• forced tho post with tho 21th, 7iit, ^jaid 7Dih jeglmenls, wlikh charged so 
vigorohsly down tbo streets that the enemy weredriren oot with great losaj 
and these battalions occupied tho tillage throughout the night, the French 
retaining only a until part oflts lower extremity On tbc following day lias- 
sdna collected hi* whole army dose to the Britlih position, and made his 
final disposition* for the attack The Cda, which rnngfing tho rear of nearly 
their whole tine, ww la genenljwrdered by "craggy predplcc*, *o that, fftta 
allied army^coold l>e thrown Into confusion, their retreat appeared 'il most 
Impracticable Tho coproy of pro ri* low, destined for the relief of Almeida 
was at Gallego*, icrcn miles In the rear, njaily to mdie on t* *oon a* the road 
wa* opened For tiiii purpose tho grand a tuck was to bo made from the flri 
tish r/ght, whfcro on entrance to (he plateau , on letel ground, eon Id bo found , 
for the whole front of their position vre* corered by the rugged ratino of llte 
.Dos Casa*, which icparotcd tho l to angles In front, and was In most ploeca 
wholly unpasstlde for cavalry, and In some eren for Infantry With this tfrw, 
tbtuo divisions of infantry, tvfcnty four thousand itrong and nearly all the 
cavalry, were, fate on tho CTCntDg of the 4th, drawn to tiie cxlremcTreiwh 
ieft, and potted, so a* to attack at daybreak tiio British right flank, on the 
nock "of land, abonl three miles broad, where the plateau on which their 
army rated Joined the level height* between the sodrec of tire Turone* aiid 
tboBosCttas(2) 

Early next mornfng the attaek was commenecd with great veho- 
reSi. \ rocncc on the British. ri^ht, under Ceoeral Houston, nearl*oca 
Tolbo, and tho enemy speedlly^firore them enlof that tillage, Don Jnlran j 
Sanchez, who commanded a body of tbrec-thoownd guerilla* on tiiecjireme 
British right. Immediately retired across tho Turoucsijmd llonibrun, Dmliirg 
the plain t»w open, fell with above fotlr thousand admirable cuirassiers on 
live British aod Portuguese hone, not twelve hundred strong They were g*b 
lantly met aod partially checked by Urn allied cavalry under General Clarirt 
Stewart, wiio look the colonel of one of the regiments, La Molfr, pri-oncr In 
tho mtlie with Ids own hind; but the combat was too unequal, and after a 
gallant effort our horse were driven behind the cover of the light division and 
Houston 1 * troops, ilonlbrun Instantly *wcpt,wiih his terrible <mu - *«ders 
round the now exposed infantry; HoUston a men rapidly fonucJ square ami 
repelled the attach but so iwlft was the French onset, Uu* ■ 
formation could be effected by the seventh dlvldin, the *lwek 
upon them; and though the Chasseur* Itritannhyuesandieawonbei^unv. 

(1) PkiCr IHI 3.411 W'-f Lilt 

J CL iu-Xj.. Ui. MS, w w«. L II*. in. 
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wick infantry, with admirable steadiness, taking advantage of a ruined wall, 
repelled the charge in hnc, jet some were cut down, and Captain Ramsay’s 
troop of horse artillery wascntirclj surrounded All ga\c them over for lost . 
but, after they had for a while been concealed from the view, by the glan- 
cing throng of cuirassiers, an English shout was heard, and that noble officer 
was seen bursting through the throng, his horses bounding with their guns 
over the plain, and the mounted gunners in close order protecting the rear (1). 
But still the progress of the enemy in this quarter was very c\idcnl, the 
British right was turned and broken through, and it was apparent, that, un- 
less the ground lost could he regained, or a new defensive position defying 
attack taken up, the battle w ould lie lost (2) 
obstinate Wellington's portion was now m the highest degree critical . in 
tbefipht fiis rear were the ravines of the Turones and theCoa, extremely 
rugged and difficult of passage, while his right, the key of lus position, com- 
manding the entrance of the plateau, from the small body of cavalry at Ins 
disposal, was unable to make head against the enemy In these circumstances 
he took a hazardous resolution, but which the admirable steadiness of his 
troops enabled him to execute with perfect success Redrew back the whole 
centre and right wing of his army, the left remaining firm at Fuentes d’Onoro, 
as the pivot on which the backward wheel was formed, in order to take up a 
new position facing to the original right of the line, and nearly at right angles 
to it, on a ridge of heights which ran across the plateau, and stretched from 
the ravine of Dos Casas to that of the Turones Such a retreat, however, m 
the course of which the outer extremity of the line had to retire four miles 
over a level plateau, enveloped by a formidable and victorious cavalry, was 
most hazardous, the plain over which the troops were retiring was soon 
covered with carriages aud fugitives from the camp followers, and if any of 
the divisions had given way , the enemy would have burst in upon them with 
such force, as would have sent the disorderly multitude headlong against 
some of its own squares, and thrown the whole into irreparable confusion. 
Meanwhile a fierce contest was going on m Tucnlcs d’Onoro, where the three 
victorious regiments who had held it two days before, after a gallant resist- 
ance, were pierced through, Colonel Cameron, of the 71st, mortally wound- 
ed, and the lower part of the town taken (3) 
ui'fmatV Rut In that dread hour, perhaps the most perilous of the .rholc 
r.norc -ft ar f or England, she was sav ed by the skill of her chief and the in- 
comparable valour of her soldiers Slowly, and in perfect order, the squares 
of lliefst, 7tli, and light divisions, retired for many miles, flanked on either 
side by the terrible cuirassiers of Monlbrun, flushed with the new’ly w on glo- 
ries of'Wagram (4), pressed in rear by the columns and batteries of Ney’s 
corps, wdnch had broken the Russian army at Fnedland (tS) In vam their 
thundering squa'drons swept round these serried bands, and the light of the 
British bayonets wAs, for a time, lost in the blaze of the French cuirasses; 
from every throng the unbroken squares still emerged, pursuing their steady 
way amidst a terrific fire, the seventh division successfully accomplished its 
long semicircular sweep, crossed the Turones, and took up its ground between, 
that stream and theCoa; the centre of the army soon gamed the ndge of 
heights for which it w r as destined, while the left, wulh invincible firmness, 
still made good the crags and chapel of Fuentes d’Onoro, When the wliole 

(lV Nop ill 513 (3) Well Desp Gum vn 517,518 Nnp Uf 

(2) Well Desp 8lh May, 1811. Gunv tu 516, 515 Viet et Conq xx 208, 210 Belm, l 178 

517 Viet ct Couq xx 208, 209 Nnp in 512, (4) Ante, tIi 245 

513 Load u 104 , 10G Belm i 178, 179 Jom nj ( 5 ) Ante, \Ii. 134 
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b^Utei up their ground, Mass^na recoiled from the prospect of atuddnr 
such an enemy as he hid now combated, posted io denso masses on « rider 
not two miles In length, ind covered on ell her flank by i steep nT j De . and 
confining himself to « cannonade along Its front, redoubled his efforts on the 
left, where he sent the whole division of Drooet against the village of Fnentes 
cTOnoro Bat though the flgbtmg was most desperate all day In that 
quarter, though the enemy at one period - had got possession of nearly tho 
"whole, and his skirmishers penetrated through on the other aide towards the 
main position, the British always retained part of the houses and at length 
when the concern ration of his forces enabled Wellington to reinforce bis left 
by fresh troops, they were driven tbrongh the streets with great slaughter by 
a charge ofthe 71st, TPth, and 88th regiments on which occasion periups 
alone In the war, the baj onets crossed, and the Imperial guards {!), some of 
whom were lifted from the ground In tie shock, ami borne backward a few 
paces in the air, were forced to give ground before the Highland regiments 
Night pot an end to the slaughter In IhU quarter the British retained ihri- 
position around the chapel and on the crags,and the French retired across tb 
Dos Casas. Fifteen hundred men had fallen, or were made prisoners, a 
both rides j and yet neither eoold claim deckled ad vantage. 
imw. Though the British lost ground on alt points but the extreme lef 
•rawStl. daring thb battle, and were certainly nearer experiencing a defoal 
JTtiS! than In any other action In Spain, yet the result proved tint tbei 

**'*•- had gained their object. Mwv'na lingered three days in front eri 

the allied position, which ^eWngton strengthened with field works, and 
rendered altogether unassailable. At length, despairing of either fbrrlng ct 
turning the British hues, be retreated across the Jgneda, leaving Almeida 
to Its fate haring first sent orders to the governor, General Drermler, by an 
Intrepid soldier, named THIet, to blow up the works, and endeavour to effect 
his retreat through the blockading force These directions were obeyed with 
**7 *»- surprising skill and * nereis At midnight on the 10th, tills brave 
man blew ap the bastions, and sallying forth marched swiftly and bmely 
forward to tho Barba del Puerto, which be had ascertained was the m<*l no- 
guarded point of the allied line The fourth regiment which was ordered to 
occupy that point, did not receive its orders In lime and when It did un 
fortunately missed Its road Id the dark, and the consequence was, that ftreu- 
nier, with tleren hundred of Ids gillant follower*, got dear off, and Joined 
llasslna near Ciudad Rodrigo (2) but four hundred were killed or mide 
prisoners in crowing the deep chasm of the Barba del Poereo dimgton, on 
the day following, took possession of Almeida, In which the artillery was m- 
Hif x. the, but several Urge chasms existed In the walls, MaWoa with- 
drew toSalaroanea and the banks of iheToemes, and the last act In the cr col 
ful drama of the invasion of Port n gal was terminated 

Theretreatof the French from Portugal, a model of mibfiry skill 
rod ability on the part both of the soldiers and commanders, wa« 
disgraced by a systematic and deliberate cruelty which ran never 
be snffideniij condemned IVeharc (he aatborityof BeHmgten for the as- 
sertion that “ their condaet was throughout the retreat, marled by a bar 
Jurity seldom equalled, Dereraarpa'^d Even the towns of Torres 
Tho mar, and Femes, In which the headquarters bad been for *vvml BTtiU* 
and In wlikh the Inhabitants bad been InvKedby promKes of safety to remain 
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■were plundered, and m pari destroyed, on ihc night llic retreat began ; and 
Ihcv have since burnt every low n ami Milage through winch they passed (1) ” 
A single incident will illustiatc the horrors of such a system of warfare better 
than an} general description, and llcomcs from a gallant eye-witness, whose 
graphic powers arc nc\cr Called forth by mawkish sensibility, or indignant 
feelings excited by undue hostility towards hisndvcisarics. — 11 A large house, 
situated in an obscure pail of the mountains, was discovered filled with 
slaning persons Abo\e thirty women and children had sunk, and, silling 
by the bodies, were fifteen or sixteen Survivors, of whom only one was a 
man, but all so enfeebled as to be unable to cat the little food which we 
had to offer them The youngest had fallen first , all the children were dead , 
none were emaciated in the bodies, but the muscles of the face were mva- 
riably drawn trans\crscly, gnitig the appearance of laughing, and presenting 
the most ghastly sight imaginable 1 he men seemed most eager for life , the 
women appeared patient and lcsigncd, and c\cn in this distress had ar- 
ranged the bodies of those who first died with decency and care (2).” Such 
is ambition in its most terrible form, such the result of the atrocious sys- 
tem which, under the specious pretence of making war support war, con- 
signs the innocent inhabitants of imaded countries, old men, women, and 
children, to ineffable misery, starvation, and death Doubtless such horrors 
have m every age attended serious and long-continued hostility, and they 
are sometimes unavoidable where great bodies of men, inflamed by violent 
passions, arc brought into collision , but it is the peculiar and chflraclcr- 
. islic disgrace of the French Revolutionary armies, that they were not merely 
permitted, but enjoined by the commanders; and that those atrocities, which 
m other armies spring from the licence or brutality of the soldiers, and 
the officers labour assiduously to prevent, were with them systematically 
acted upon by all ranks, and flowed from the system which, impressed upon 
the generals by the rapacity of government, was by them reduced to a re- 
gular form, and enjoined in general oidcrs emanating from headquarters ( 5 ). 
plriiamrnt 'h csc unheard of atrocities, thus communicated to vast ar- 

ond mb ' mics by a regular svstem of plunder, and exercised on a great 
the portu scale in every part of Europe, were at length producing their na- 
EnVi«nd lural effects Unspeakable was the indignation excited in the Por- 
tuguese peasantry by such revolting cruelties, and, although the ineffi- 
ciency and desire for popularity m the regency at Lisbon for long pa- 
ralysed the efforts of the country, and rendered in some degree unavailing 
the ardent spirit of the people, yet the most perfect unanimity prevailed 
among the rural inhabitants, and the British were supported in their en- 
terprises by the peasantry with a cordiality and fidelity which were alike 
honourable to both nations Wellington has told us, that, in no single in- 
stance, were the humbler ranks in Portugal discovered m any correspond- 
ence with the enemy, that the prisoners, though in some instances obliged 
to join the French ranks, all deserted on the first opportunity to the stand- 
ard of their country, that the Portuguese peasants, though of such diffe- 
rent habits, agreed admirably with the English soldiers, and that, though 
great numbers of crimes were committed, especially at first, by the disorderly 
Irish, who formed so large a part of many newly sent out regiments, yet 

a Well Desp Mill March, 1811 Gur vn 348 Dronct had bis headquarters, scarf'd the same foie. 
Nap (n 4S7, and there is notan inhabitant of tbe country, of 

(3) Well Desp yii 188,190 any class or description, who has had any commu- 

“Tho convent of Alcobaca was burnt by orders Dicatlon or dealing with the French army, who has 
from tbe breach headquarters The bishop’s palace, not had reason to repent of it.” — VViLtiitOTon to 
and the whole town ol Lcyna, where General Loan Livraroon, HthlllarchtQH ” 
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it t« noxyo imposifblo to get the natives who hid suffered to come for 
™ ““« iTO CTldeD f e them (!) These are truly noble tnfts In 

MUonal character, *ud , combined with the heroic Hind which, trader Bri 
luh guidance, they made against their tremendous enemy , despite ill the 
wcaknew and imbedlity of their mien, prom tlwt materials for era (new 
exijtin the Peninsula, if the Ume shall erer arrire when the spirit and 
energy of the higher 1 ranks, the n altogether i wanting, ih*f I equal ihc cou- 
rage gnd Tlrtuo of the people 

Nor were these noble qualities in the Portuguese peasantry cren then with- 
out their reward Their -bravery and their suffering adled the wannest 
sympathy In Great Britain , the enthusiasm of ail I classes* erer readily awak 
t+.h. ened in the cause of woe, was rented lo the highest pitch a grant 
of a hundred thousand pounds by parliament, to tho lofTerer* by the French 
invasion, wa* passed ivilhoal a tingle dissentient voice la the House of Com- 
mons private inbscriptkm in every town and Tillage of the empire soon 
trebled its amount, and the noblest qualities In our nature, patriotism and 
charity, excited by the heart-stirring course qf events to the very highest 
pitch, ponred forth from two perennial fountains a stream of mingled energy 
and benevolence, which was, because It deserved to bo, Invincible (2} 

»vn«h>- Immense was the effect produced by the glorious termination of 
* the war in Portugal, on the British nation and ibo whole of Ea 
SSjU- ropo. Tho French armies had at length been brought to a stand; 
IjS* and that apparently irresistible torrent of conquest, which lud 
hitherto flowed over tho whole of Europe, was now, to all appear 
ance, permanently arrcsled Experience bad proved, that, by combining 
military discipline and regular forces, with vast exertions and patriotic en- 
thusiasm, a barrier eould be opposed to revolotionsry aggression tho fai- 
lure of Austria, in her late heroic attempt, was forgotten In the still more 
recent triumph of England Russia contemplating a similar attach npon her 
own independence, watched with Intense anxiety the Interesting struggle, 
and beheld, in the defensive system and triumph of Wellington, both the 
model on which her defensive preparations should be formed, and tlie best 
grounds to hope for a successful Jouefrom her own exertions. But the effect 
produced in England was still greater, and, if possible, more Important In 
proportion to the breathless suspense In which the nation had been kept by 
the advance of Mais^ua, and the confident predictions of Immedlatr success, 
with which it had been preceded, from many In the British Islands, and all on 
the continent, was the universal Joy which prevailed w!*n the prospect of 
unlocked for scecess began at last to dawn npon the nation The battle of 
Busacoflnt flashed through the gloom of general despondence occasioned 
by tho retreat of Wellington Into the Interior of rortngal j but its cheering 
light soon faded, and the public mind was more violently agitated than ever, 
when after such a triumph, the retreat was still continued to the close ti 
rinlty'of Lisbon But when Wellington at last took Ids stand and through 
the thick clouds, with which die horiroa was bevt, the lines of Torres tedrss 
were seen dimly rising In stupendous ind Impregnable strength, thrgnreral 
enthuslam knewno bounds. The advantages of the British position bltbcrtn 
altogether unknown, save to its chief, were now at once ittraW « 
seen that England possessed «n tmronqnerabJe »tr«v»lJ la *"»« ,w * 
might securely place her resources, where her armies, how **?" 

would be amply provided for by her Beets » bite the forces of Napoleon ho 

(OWrilt^CN 1 |»s ft* uJvfct 1M. to »H.t t MH.J1 rrltvV Ml •** 
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great soever, would either fall at the foot of the mlrenchments, or pensh of 
famine in the desert which they had created around them The profound ob- 
servation of Henry IV,'“ If you make war m Spam with a small army, you are 
beaten , w ith a large one, you are-starved,” drose m vivid importance to their 
recollection , and the nation ceased to despair m a contest, m which the very 
magnitude of the enemy’s force had at length been turned with decisive ef- 
fect against him (f) 

Error or There can be no doubt that the simultaneous invasion of Anda- 

Napoleon in 

the cam l lusia and Portugal, in a military point of view, was a capital error 

IS'ctm”" on the part' of Napoleon It was a direct deviation from his own 
principle, of bringing all the disposable forces to bear uponlhe decisive point 
The line of the Tagus was the quarter where the decisive blow was to be 
struck If Soult, with sixty thousand men, had mvaded the Alentejo at the 
same time that Massdna, with eighty thousand, poured down the valley of 
the Mondego, it is extremely doubtful whether even the strength of Torres 
• Vedras would have enabled Wellington to maintain his ground at Lisbon 
No one knew better than the French Emperor that the passage of the Sierra 
Morena was an eccentric movement, which strengthened the enemy’s chances 
of success at the vital point , but he was driven to adopt it by the political 
necessities of his situation France could not, with Safety, be more heavily 
taxed , the central provinces of Spam were utterly exhausted , fresh re- 
sources were indispensable, and the simultaneous invasion of Andalusia and 


Portugal was resorted to in the prospect of obtaining their hitherto untouched 
fields of plunder Crime and oppression may for long prove victorious, but 
they bear m themselves the seeds of their ultimate punishment, and they 
are constrained to bring those seeds to maturity by the efforts which they 
make for their own advancement (2) 

Views of Government at home were far from being equally impiessed with 
on ii.TSm* Wellington, during the progress of the campaign, with the chances 
p,lgn of ultimate success, they were not aware of the vast strength of 
the Torres Vedras position , and although they sent out all the succours which 
he demanded, yet they did so rather in deference to his wishes, and from 
respect to his opinion of the hope of success, than from any belief of their 
own that his anticipations were well founded When he drew near to Lisbon, 
their anxiety was very great, and it was well known, that, for a considerable 
time, they expected that every arnval from that capital would bring the ac- 
count of his embarkation Yet, even m that contemplated extremity, they 
did not despair of the contest, they provided avast fleet of ships of the line 
and transports capable of bringing off the British and Portuguese army, with 
a great number of the inhabitants who were impbcaled in the war , and gave 
• orders to their general, that if he was driven from Lisbon, be should take re- 
fuge m Cadiz, and renew the war m Andalusia, from the basis of that city 
and Gibraltar (5) This resolution was worthy of the highest admiration , it 
rivals the' noblest instances of Roman constancy, and should make us over- 
look many previous instances of insensibility to the right mode of carrying 
on the contest which had arisen from their long inexperience of military 
combination And although we, judging w’ltli all the advantages of subse- 
quent experience, may occasionally feel surprised at tbe gloomy feelings 
which at limes pervaded both government and the nation, when the dawn of 
European deliverance was beginning to appear b 1 the li f Torres 
Vedras, yet it cannot be denied, that, judging frc * ~ d too 


(0 Well De$p Till 76 77 (3) W 1 

(2) Well Dc«j> mi 286 
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mncii frotmdj for their progm»tJeatfonj tod recollecting in wiutt disMter 
■U prenom expeditions to the continent had laminated, when er>r»mj m i T 
with a part of Napoleon’s force, there Vas Ullloroom fbr hope now tint iber 
Trere assailed by the whole. Bat from the generality *nd -Apparently *oDd 
ground for this opinion is to be drawn the brightest miloglnm on the unshaken 
determination of the chief, which never filtered in iheconlest, tod the detr- 
est proof of the loftiness of the Intellect which could discern, through the 
gloom, the shadow of coming erenta, and find in its own strength the mans 
of their accomplishment. 

Those, whether in public or private Jlfe, who take expedience for 


the principle of their conduct, are often sadly perplexed what 
uJSJVi, course to adopt, beta use in the complicated maze of human events, 
i”**- they cannot see clearly to what end Its eonduifons point Those 
who take doty for their guide are neret at a lota, because lit dictates are 
clear, and wholly independent of tbe changes of fortune. Ordinary observer! 
too often Judge of the future by the past, and act on the principle that subse- 
quent events are to be exactly aimllar to those which Into preceded them It 
belongs to the highest dais of inteliect to combine with the experience of the 
past tbe obser ration of the present to peredrethathuman errata are Indeed 
governed, fa all ages, by the same principles, bat that new elements of 
power are perpetually rising Into action and that, in eTery state of human 
attain, an under current is flowing in an opposite direction from that on the 
surficc, bringing salvation to the miserable, and often destined to confound 
the antidpiUons of tiio prosperous Wellington possessed both the moral 
principle, and the intellectual power, requisite for the leader of inch a con- 
test as that In which be was now engaged Alike fearless of danger, and ud- 
mored by obloquy be looked roerriy to tbe dbdiarge of doty; undismayed 
by the fall of Austria and Russia, be slJII did not despair of the cao>e of Co 
ropcao freedom j and, with comparatively Inconsiderable resources, pre- 
pared, In a comer of Portugal the means of horlfng back an enemy w bo had 
two hundred and fifty thousand disposable soldiers In tbe Peninsula at his 
command He saw that force originally bad drawn forth live powers of the 
French Revelation ; that force had sustained Its growth bot tlut force was 
now undermining its foundations and that the power which was based on- 
tho misery of every people among whom it penetrated, could not fail of Wag 
at length overcome, if combated by an energy equal to Its own, accompanied 
by a forbearance commensurate to its rapacity Stretmously nrgfng, there- 
fore, all whom be could direct to the most rigorous exertions, he as serupa 
lously abstained from the abuses of power bis efforts to repel the enemy 
were not greater than those he made to control the license and restrain tbe 
disorders of hit own army : he preferred a small force regulated bj order and 
maintained byjustlce, to a great one elevated on tbe fruits of rapine He thus 
succeeded in at last combating the nevofottoa with lU own weapons, and at 
(be same time, detaching from them the moral weakness under which It Is 
bo u red llemet It with IU own form but he rested thrirettorts tm a newer 
principle Franco had conquered Europe, by as wiling vlrtMwiditbej«wTrs 
of Intellect, guided by the Ore of geolui, ami stimulated by pasdemot * 
edneasi bat Wellington conquered France, by raising 
of wisdom, sustained by tbe constancy of dnty, and directed by tbe principles 
of virtue 
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Tm reign of George HI embraces, beyond all (jn«l!on, the most 
eventful and Important period In the annals of mankind 
Whether we regard tho change* In society, and in (ho anted 
of tho world, which occarred daring Its continaance, or lira IDortrions 
men who arose in Great Britain and the adjoining auto daring Its progress, 
It mast rrer form an era of unexampled Interest Us eomraen cement waa 
coeval with Ibe glories of tho Seven Tern’ War, and the formation, on a 
solid bad*, of the vast colohial empire of Great Britain It* meridian wit- 
nessed tho momentous conflict foT \merictn Independence, and the growth, 
amidst Transatlantic wilds, of European civilisation Its latter days were 
Involved in the heart-stirring conflicts of tho French Herniation, and orer 
shadowed by the military renown of Napolddn The transition from the open- 
ing of this reign to it* termination, b not merely that from one cenlnry to 
the next, but from ono age of tho world to anolher New element* of fearful 
activity were bronght Into operation In the moral world during it* conti- 
naance, and new princhdcs for (ho government of mankind established never 
■gain to be shaken The civilisation of a now world, In Ihh ape, was ctm 
temporary with the establishment of new principle* for the government of 
the old : in It* eventful dap were combined the growth of Grecian demo- 
cracy with the pa salons of Roman ambition the fervour of plebeian real 
with tbc pride of aristocratic power the blood of Uarius with the genius of 
Catar; tho owning of a nobler hemisphere to the enterprise of Columbus, 
•with tho rise of a soaal agent as mighty as tbc prr«i, In the powers ofSteam 
ciM*r Dot If new elements were ealled Into action In the *odih world, 
rUX 9rr > ofsurpassingstrmgth and energy, In the course of this memorable 
. rrign, Still more remarkable were Ibc characters which rose to 
eminence daring Its continaance The military genJn*, oneon- 
rnjoiils ranra^, «nd endmfns romlanrp of Frederic!, Ihe inlral 
mind lmndD£ eloquence, tod lofly pflrlolbm of Clulbamj Ihe law 
ninllilo lnlcgrilr. Intellccl, and pMJorophlc iplrll of rrinlllni 

the dblnlemled tinge, prophetic elvJom, end ImperlurhaHc fortllude of 
Voahlofftoni the ma*collne ondcnUmlln* feminine pa'dran ond Hoed 
■mined imllllen of Cilharine, wonU ilono loro been tnlliclent lo ea<t ■ 
nter one olbcr are of lltc world Dnt bri r ht 10 were Ibe *lart of 
lit morning UbW. n° re brilliant '' In wi> lid- ron'liflatlon ebb* <lione 
™ ^TridUn fplendour or can . plow o.rr Ihe lwlb.bt »f «• 
^ln-.hld« Tien were lo bo teen .be rlr.l fenlnf of Mil of To, 
r i h °emMemalIe of Ibe inloeonlrt power* wlilrli Iben ronrnln-l torn 
Unj ’.Pont Iho nrillsb oewte bj llitlr rrbemente, «nd roe'll >W' j 
mlon- for Ibe d«rf*> 1“'""" <•’ hunutdtj, '<> *"•' ,l,r , 1 

Z ,r tool of lUrrte eo,! olf Ihe oe.erlhT fHte« ef .mW 
mnTr rSm ^nJ^fraoJ'l wM » plonn force ond » nropbCf wlrdoei, 
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casts its thunderbolts on o\cry shore, and preserved unscathed in the 
deep the ark of European freedom, and, ere lus reign expired, the wis- 
dom of Wellington had erected an impassable harrier to Gallic ambition, and 
said even to the deluge of Imperial power, “Hitherto shall thou come, and 
no further, and here shall thj proud waves be stayed ” Nor were splendid 
genius, heroic virtue, gigantic wickedness, nw anting on the opposite side of 
this heart-stn ring conflict Miraheau had thrown ovoi the morning of the 
French Revolution the brilliant but deceitful light of democratic genius; 
Hanlon had coloured its noontide glow with the passions and the energy of 
tnhmntian power, Carnot had exhibited the combination, rare in a cor- 
rupted age, of republican energy with private virtue, Robespierre had dark- 
ened its evening days by the blood and agony of scllish ambition, Napoleon 
had risen like a meteor over its midnight darkness, dazzled the world liy 
the brightness of his genius and the lustre of his deeds, and lured its v otancs, 
by the deceitful ldnzc of glory, to perdition 
Iurharartfr In calmer pursuits, in the tranquil walks of science and litc- 
l' i ',. l " U rk lr,0UT rnture, the came age was, beyond all others, fruitful m illustrious 
nrn men Iir. Johnson, the strongest intellect and the most profound 
observer, of the eighteenth century ; Gibbon, the architect of a budge over 
the dark gulf which separates ancient from modern times, whose vivid genius 
has tinged with brilliant colours the greatest historical work in existence; 
Hume, whose simple but profound history will he coeval with the long and 
eventful thread of English story , Robertson, who lirst threw over the maze 
of human cv ents the light of philosophic genius, and the spirit of enlightened 
reflection , Gray, whose burning thoughts have been condensed in words of 
more than classic beauty , Rurns, whose lofty soul spread its own pathos and 
dignity over the “short and simple annals of the poor Smith, who tailed 
into existence a new science, fraught with the dearest interests ofhumanitj, 
and nearly brought it to perfection in a single lifetime, Reid, who carried 
into the recesses of the human mind the torch of cool and sagacious enquiry ; 
Stewart, who cast a luminous glance over the philosophy of mind, and 
warmed the inmost recesses of metaphysical enquiry by thcdelicncy of taste 
and the glow of eloquence, NN alt, who added an unknown power to the re- 
sources of art, and in the regulated force of steam discovered the means of 
approximating the most distant parts of the earth, and spreading in the 
wilderness of nature the wonders of European enterprise and the blessings 
of Christian civilisation, — these formed some of the ornaments of the penod 
during its earlier and more pacjtic times, for ever memorable m the annals 
of scientific acquisition and literary greatness 

Rut when the stormy day of revolution commenced, and the passions were 
excited by political convulsion, the human mind took a different direction, 
and these names, great as they are, were rivalled by others of a wider range 
and a bolder character Scott then entranced the world by the creations of 
fancy, and, diving deep into the human heart, clothed alike the manners of 
chivalry and the simplicity of the cottage with the colours of poelry, the glow 
of patriotism, and the dignity of virtue Byron burst the barriers of wealth 
and fashion , and, reviving in an artificial age the fire of passion, the thrill of 
excitement, and the charm of pathos, awakened in many a breast, long alive 
only to corrupted pleasures, the w r armlk of pity and the glow of admira- 
tion (1) Campbell threw over llie visions of hope and the fervour of pliilan- 

(l) It m onlj , however, lo bis dcscriptlons-of nn- Sion, which never will bo intolh ’ <?r interesting jetp 
lure, and o few of bis reflections, tliat this high butto tbc spoiled children of 'Hudo! ^ 

praise is due Generally speaking, bis sentiments gcnce— llmt is, a limited 
emu character cvlnbil a chaos of ill regulated pas 
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thropy, the sublimity of poetic thought and tho energy of lyrical expression; 
**nd, striking deep into the linmin heart, alone of aU the poets of the age has, 
like Sljakspcare and Hilton^ transplanted his own thought and expression 
into the ordinary language of the people Southey, embracing the world in 
his grasp, arrayed the heroism of duty, and the constancy of virtue, with 
the magnificence of Eastern imagination and the strains of Inspired poetry 
whilo the sparkling gen las of Uoore, casting off the unworthy associations of 
Its earlier years, /led back to its rati re regions of the sun, and blended tho 
sentiment onJ deration of the West with tho charms of Oriental Imagery atul 
the brilliancy of Asiatic thought. 

Bat the genius of these men, great and immortal as it was, did not arrire 
at (he bottom of things tbey shared in the animation of passing events, and 


were roused by the storm which shook the world; bo t they did not reach tho 
secret cares whence tho whirlwind issued, nor perceive what spirit had let 
loose the 1 cm pert upon the world In (be bosom of retirement, in the reces* 
bf solitary thought, the awful scarce was discovered, and jEolus stood forth 
rcrbaled in the original Antagonist Power of wickedness The thought ol Co- 
leridge, cron during the whirl of passing events, discovered l heir hidden 
springs and jourid forth In an obscure style, and to an unheeding age, the 
creat moral truths winch were then proclaiming in Chirac I en of Arc to man- 
kind Wordsworth, profound and contemplative, clothed the lei«ons of wis- 
dom in the simplicity of Immortal verse Mackintosh, rising, like Darke In 
malurer years, uboro tho generous delusions of lib yet inexperienerd Dfe, 
wantod only greater industry, and a happy exemption from London society, 
'to hare rivalled Thucydides in the depth of lib tJcws, and a biographer like 
Boswell, to hare equalled Johnson In tl«s fame of hb eonrenatkm while 
Chalmers, bringing to the causo of truth and tho Interests of humanity a 
prophet 6 fire hnd an orator’s genl as, discerned In the indlffercnf or Irreligious 
spirit of tho former age, tho real cause of tho dangers of tho present ; ■ wlln 
the spread of Christian instruction, and the. prevalence of religious principle, 
the only power that ever has, or ever will, successfully combat, cit!*r In 
political or social evils, the seductions of passIoD, the delusions of error, and 

^Tho French an d^Gcnnan writera, Justly proud of tbo literary time of tlidr 
own countries during this memorable reign, will hardly allow that tMr Illus- 
trious authors should be grouped around the throne of Ceorgc III and wlO 
X rather to the Devolution, the empire of \apolfoo, or the «.ro mk- 
E2-. pendenee, as marking Ibc period on continental I urope. Du by 

whatever name ll H called the era H the same; and If we detach 

for a moment from the rivalry of niUom and anticipate the (hue 
i t iimn ,iir* when Europe h regarded by the rc«l of Ibe world as a Inraln- 
,D { ^ «2Jd^c^Cree«ln lurtrr, and from whence the Wrings d 
^lU^rTnn and the Debt of religion Iiarc spread over the globe, we shatl fert 
drllisatl at ,bc brightness of the eoartcllaikm which then sho« 

? M, ? n ,0 nrmtmnit It Is pleadng to dwell on the contemplation Like 
lD J^ M Tn C Ji a n, or of Aogurtus In Boman story. It will never 
history but the most distant ages will dwell 

$ n n sjes&w* *»>« ° r nuoMn ' , 

«lll lie lilewl ™uim llitdr^llD;:rlT<WIon^°l>''»<' 1 
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'were chnraclci iscd by a flood of selfishness ami corruption, the sure forerun- 
ners in the annals of nations of external disaster or internal ruin. Fancy was 
applied only to give a and} to the passions — genius to in (lame, In the inter- 
mixture of sentiment, the seductions of the senses — talent to obscure the 
Creator from whom it sprung. The great powers of Voltaire, capable, as his 
tragedies demonstrate, of the most exalted as well as varied efforts, were 
penertod In the spirit of the ago in which lie lived lie wrote for mdnidual 
celebrity, not eternal truth; and he obtained, m consequence, the natural 
reward of such conduct, — unbounded present fame, and, in some respects 
undcscncd, permanent neglect (1). The ardent and more elc\ntcd, but 
unsteady mind of Rousseau disdained such degrading bondage. The bow 
bent too far one way, recoiled too far another, and the "votaries of fashion, 
m an artificial age and a corrupted capital, were amused by the eloquent de- 
clamations of the recluse of Alcilleric on the pristine equality of mankind, 
the social contract, and the original dignity of the savage character. Raynal, 
deducing the principles of humanity from the wrong source, traced with 
persuasive fct'vour, but with no prophetic forcsiglU, the establishments of 
the European m the two hemispheres, and, blind to the mighty change 
which they were destined to effect m the condition of the species, diffused 
those pernicious dogmas which have now blasted the happiness of the negro 
race both in the trench and English colonics, and sought to deduce, from 
the commencement of the vast change destined to spread the Christian faith 
over the wilderness of nature, arguments against its celestial origin. Every 
department of thought, save one, was tainted by the general wickedness and 
blindness to all but present objects which prevailed Man’s connexion with 
Ins Maker was broken by the French apostles of freedom; for they declared 
there was no God, in whom to trust in the great struggle for liberty. “ Hu- 
man immortality,” says Chaumnp, “ that truth which is the seed of all great- 
ness, they derided To their philosophy man was a creature of chance, a 
compound of mallei, a worm soon to rot and perish for ever France failed 
m her attempts for freedom, through the want of th.it moral preparation for 
liberty, without which the blessing cannot be secured Liberty was tainted 
by their touch, polluted by their breath, and yet we trusted it was to rise 
in health and glory from their embrace (2) ” In the exact sciences alone, de- 
pendent upon intellect only , the native dignity of the human mind was as- 
serted, and the names of R’Alombert, La Grange, and Ln Place, will remain 
to the end of the world among those who, in the loftiest subjects of enquiry, 
have extended and enlarged the boundaries of knowledge 
tbc'Fren °! more animating limes were approaching fast . corruption bad 
n»voiS C n produced its inevitable fruits , and adversity, w-illi its renovating 
tiioSshUD influence, was about to pass over the moral world. The Revolution 
franco came with Us disasters and its passions, its overthrow' of thrones 
and destruction of altars, its woes, its blood, and its suffering In the general 
deluge thus suddenly falling on a Sinful w'orld, the mass of mankind m all 
ranks still clung to their former vices. They were, as of old, marrying and 
giving m marriage, wdicn the waters burst upon them But the ark of salvation 

(l) rvcrj bookseller mi rrahcb ahd England will fin trance -wlucl. followed tiro Re.olution, njipcar 
now bear testimony lo tbe foci, that there is no \n!u lifeless nnd uninteresting Ills sccptu.nl dogmas, so 
lninous writer urbosc works remain sodend astock os far from bung-regarded as tbe speculation of a 
tboso of Voltaire , aud tbls is dceislroly proved by powerful mind In nd\anco,,art now seen lo bovo 
tbo extremely low price winch the numerous edi- been llio blindness of a deluded one, ui rear of tbo 
tions of bis works bear Ills tragedies are noble moincnloui'age to which lus later years wiro pro-, 
works, nnd will livo for ever,, but bis romances longrd ( ' ' 

have already descended lo tlio vault of all the Capu- (2) Character of Kapoleou 

lets II15 historical writings, compared with thnso - ■ - ‘ 
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had been prepared liy more thin mortal hinds Tbe handwriting on thewdl 
■mi pcrcdTod'br ’the gtftdd few to Whom Proridence Tiad bnloched the 
fountains of Original thought; and fn the highest class of lntellict Was soon 
to be discerned the olennllng Inline bee of trial and adfferin# open the ho man 
mind "While the InanmerabJe rdUrla of Berolation, borne khog on the 
-fetid stream Which had burst frtm the eo motions of preHohi manners, 
•were ben ding- before the altir of Reason, ChAttanbriand Yeoiured 16 raise 
agalD, amidst the sneers of an Infidel age, the standard of ancient fajth, and 
derotod tho energlra 'of an intrepid, and the genius bf an ardent mind, to 
demonstrate Itf relation to all that Is beautffaf, or great and denting, both 
In tlrfe moral and ’material world lladame de SUM, albeit ntaned In the 
atmosphere of philanthropic delusion, and bred up with filial piety at the 
feet Of Gamaliel, arose, amidst the leers of humanity, to nobler principles j 
combined the refinhhents of sentiment with the warmth of eloquence and 
Ihedelfctcy of taste, and first announced, In a philosophy suit cy of hitman 
affair^ the all Important truth, that there are bat two cm In the history of 
the species — that wbicb-preceded and thg t which followed the establishment 
of Christianity B<Wf, whether for good or eVII, town In the human mind, 
generally take half a century to bring their frrnt to maturity and In the 
general pn3fli£icy and Irreligion of the urban population In Franco sine* the 
Iterolatlon, Ii lo be discerned the haroc prepared by thelabonrt of Vriltolre 
and the Encyclopedists, and the long-coo tinned corruption of preriocu 
literature. But the nobler fruits of the suffering of the nerolnlion are already 
apparent In thi highest class of Intellect, whence change whether for good 
or eril orer originates. Ghliot has brought to the history of efriHsatlon the 
light of true philosophy and the glow of enlightened religion Cousin, In the 
midst of philanthropic labour and rast Information on tho rital question of 
education, has arrired at the eternal truth, that general instruction, If not 
based on Christian principle. Is rather hurtful than beneficial, because It 
opens new pVenue* to moral corruption without presiding the only antidote 
which experience bas prosed to be effectual In correcting it Lamartine, 
gifted at once With an orafort ferronrand a poet’s fire, has traced In strains 
erf fimrxd redandant beanty the steps of an enlightened European pilgrim lo 
the hJrthplacd of onr religion and the cradle of our race. Day the seeds 
Scattered by these Illustrious men not fall on a barren soil and perish by the 
wayside, uor yri be choked amidst briers but bring forth good fruit. In some 
fifty fold, some eighty, and some an hundred fi; I I 

Germany Is a younger branch of tbe same Iflnstrious family but 
iJiZT? frbm the time that her language has been culllsatcd by nilire 
•EhJV™*- writers, she has adsaneed In the great race of mtnd with eitnordh 
nary rapidity Last of the European surface to be turned up by the labours 
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of the husbandman, her soil has hern found to teem ■with the richness of a 
virgin mould, and to exhibit the sparkling of hitherto untouclicd treasures 
In reading the recent poet* and great prose w liters of that country, wo feel 
as if we had armed at a new mine of intellectual wealth ; the northern na- 
tions, with fresh ideas and powerful expression, ha\o again hurst into the 
almost exhausted world of thought, and the long sway of Giceian or noman 
dominion lias been modified In a second infusion of Gothic energy Howe\er 
it may he explained, the fact is sufiiciuith proved by the most cursory survey 
of the lnsloi y of mankind, that the human mind is ne\ ci quicsrenl : that it 
frequently lies fallow, ns it were, for a long succession of ages, but that, dur- 
ing such periods, former cuor is forgotten, and ancient chains worn olT. and 
that original thought is nc\ei so powerful, and important truth nc\cr so 
clearly re\onlrd, as when the light of day is again let m to hitherto unexplored 
regions of the mind '1 lie ages of Dacon and Shnkspenre m England , of Mn- 
chia\cl and Leonardo da \inri m Italy , of Pascal and Descartes m I ranee, 
are suflicicnt to demonstrate the general justice of this prim ipl6 

Long illustrious m the walks of philosophy, holding foi centuries a dis- 
tinguished place m the republic of science, the birthplace of printing and 
gunpowder, the two most powerful agents in the cause of freedom ever com- 
municated to mankind (1); the country c*f Kepler and Copernicus, of Euler 
and Leibnitz, Germany had not till the last half century explored the riches 
of her own longue, or dev eloped in nntne literature the no\cl and fen cut 
ideas which had long been working in her bosom, lint this was at length 
done; and her literature started at once into life with the vigour of youthful 
iirr pncti cnergv , and the strength of an armed man . Klopstock, obscure hut 
sublime, poured forth the spirit of mystical Christianity in touching and im- 
mortal strains. Goethe, simple yet profound, united the depth of philoso- 
phical thought to the simplicity of childish all'cclion, and, sinking with 
almost inspired felicity the chord of nntne reflection, produced that mingled 
flood of poetic meditation and lndntdual observation, which has rendered 
lus fame unbounded m the Pniliciland 'Wiehuul, without the religious 
fen our of the first of these writers, or the deep reflection of the second, has 
charmed c\cry imagination by the brightness of lus fancy, the lichncss of 
lus language, and the sparkling freshness which he lias thrown o\cr nil the 
subjects which Ins magic pencil has touched Schiller uniting the ardour of 
a soldier to the soul of a statesman and the graphic hand of an historian, has 
portrayed the shades of former limes with diainntic power, and m a noble 
spirit, while the ardent soul of Loerner, awakened by the trumpet of Gci- 
many’s deliverance, has poured a hero’s soul and a patriot’s heail into lyric 
verse, which wall endure as long as the memory of the sliugglo by which it 
was inspired 

n.r proso Nor have the effoils of thought in theEatheilnnd been confined to 
poetic effusion in the calmer walks of philosophy and literature, 
the x igour of the human mind has been equally conspicuous , and a ncw r light 
has been already thrown, alike on present speculation and past events, by 
the mingled originality and persov erancc of the German character Niebuhr, 
uniting to the piodigious industry of the German scholai an instinctive sa- 
gacity in discerning truth and apprehending the real springs and slate of fat 
distant events, which is perhaps unrivalled, has thrown a new and important 
light on the earlier periods of Roman annals, and though his history, generally - 

(I) Of printing this xvill lie gcncrdly admitted , tlic experience of a fety generations will place it 
of gunpowder, at present, as generally denied Tins htjortd n doubt 
« not the place to demonstrate the proposition 
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ohsCTro, sometimes perplexed, and too often overloaded wf(h insignificant 
UcUil^ can never rival In general popularity the heart-stirring fenndi to 
wiikh the page of Livy has given Immortality, yet hia profound observation 
end marvellpus penetration have rendered his work the moat valuable con- 
tribution to the stock of indent knowledge which modem time* have pro- 
duced n oeren, not perhaps with equal learning or knowledge, ha> thrown a 

dearer if not a more original light over the general history of ancient na 
tions and demonstrated how much rebiaina atm to be done on aobjecta ap- 
parently exhausted hr previous Industry, when the vigour of real talent and 
the force of an original wind arc applied to I Li elucidation The peculiar turn 
of the German Intellect, abstract, contemplative, and often visionary, appears 
in the writings of Kant; and the reader, in tolling through his obscure page*, 
cannot hot feel both how many new ideasTrave been poured Into the world 
of thought by the Gothic race, and how modi their importance has been 
diminished by being turned into the realms of ideal contemplation, instead 
of being doroted to objeeU of real usefulness 
Perhaps fatnre ages, In comparing the philosophy and literature of Eng 
land with that of Germany and France, at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, will regret that tho first has, especially in jjter times, to exclusively 
devotod Its energies to objects of phyiJeal utility, practical importance, or 
ephemeral amusement, to the neglect of those higher and room lasting pur 
poses which spring from tJio don lion of national feeling and tho purity of 
national thought that the direction erf the second, cramped by tho despotic 
nature of almost all the governments in tho empire, has been to strongly 
.directed to abstract speculation, imaginary feeling, or visionary perfection, 
to the neglect of those more beart-stirrfng and momentous topics which bear 
directly on the well being of society, or lie amelioration of tbe human race t 
and that tbe genius of tbe last, still perrtrted, save in a few gHted spirits, by 
the sins and depravity of tho Revolution, las been so much kilt In tho wild 
ne» of extravagant fancy, or blinded by the passions of disappointed am 
bill on i And, If we could conceive an ora in which the freshness of German 
thought and the power of German expression, united to the acuteness of 
French observation and the clearness of French arrangement, were directed 
by tho solidity of English Judgment and the sway of English religion, It 
would probably bo the brightest which has ever yet dawned upon tbe human 


Tore ' 

wat Inferior to many, peri ups all the illustrious men whose names 
have been mentioned, in intellectual power or literary acquisition, 

l^r Gecwce ID will yield to none In tbe importance of tbo dalles to 
which he was called, or the enduring benefits which Jie conferred upon tbe 
human race. Ills it was to moderate the fervour which burst forth in the 
world: to restrain within due bounds the sacred fire which was to regenerate 
mankind, aDd prevent the expansive power destined to spread through die 
wilderness of nature tho power of European art, and tbe blessings of Chris- 
tian civilisation, from being wasted in pernicious attempts, or converted Into 
the frighlfal sources of explosion and ruin A aln are all the Ws beqwtflhnl 

to nun, If (bo mam of fronting them ore ml «| (be nmoUrno bedowtd 
The potrer urntnnnt known for «Ii (boonra J ran, bat II to 

no ujrfnt parpoie till tbo sente of Wnjt ff 

It tbo foiU of the wiod product* onljd.lpwnrf. trad 

.toed, luod of tbo pilot to .wMtlog to tlln* t ho tapota wbW.llc^mnn| 
cote* to tho wl It » the f 

tho only froo ontplro Id oxktcn « dorfns the ^o of ktoIuUoiB! to bo da- 
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lined lo govern the vast 1 and unwieldy fabric of the Biitisli dominions, when 
loin at one period by internal convulsion, and menaced at another by 
external subjugation, lo be doomed to combat, from the commencement lo 
the end of a reign extending over more than half a centui'y,' the revolu- 
tionary spirit, veiled at one period under the guis6 of liberality and phi- 
lanthropy, flaming at another with the passions and the terrors of a burning 
world 

const- Of the incalculable importance of directing the government of 
which would such a country at such a period, with the steady hand of patriotic 
M wisdom, we may form some estimate from observing wdial had 
nctcr had jj een t k e consequences of the bursting forth of similar passions at 
different the same time, in other states, where a corresponding regulating 
power was wanting, and where democracy, through the infatuation of the 
higher orders, and the delusion of the throne, obtained an early and a lasting 
triumph France exhibited the prodigy of a monarch yielding to the wishes, 
and a nobility impregnated from the very first with the passions, of the 
people, and m the horrors of the Revolution, the devastation and subjuga- 
tion of Europe, and the general ultimate extinction of all moral principle, 
and every element of freedom w llhm its bounds, is to be found an awful 
example of the consequences of admitting such a power unrestrained lo act 
on human affairs Republican feelings, sobered by English habits, and di- 
rected by English principle, gained a glorious triumph m America , and the 
fabric of Transatlantic independence waslaid with a moderation and wisdom 
unparalleled m the previous annals of the world but subsequent events 
have given no countenance to the belief that such institutions can, m a lasting 
manner, confer the blessings of freedom on mankind , and ralliei suggested 
the painful doubt, whether the sway of a numerical majority, at once tyran- 
nical at home and weak abroad, may hot become productive of intrigues 
more general, and insecurity as fatal, as the worst oppression of despotic 
slates Placed midway between these two great examples of democratic 
triumph, England still exhibits, though with diminished lustre, the rare 
combination of popular energy with aristocratic foresight She is neither 
trampled under the hoofs of a tyrant majority, nor crushed by the w'eight of 
military' power , her youth have not been mowed down by the scythe of re- 
volutionary ambition, nor her renown tarnished, save of late years, by the 
vacillation of multitudinous rule Gratefully acknowledging the influence m 
the continuance of those blessings, which is to be ascribed to the prevalence 
of religious feeling, the moderation of general opinion, and the habits of a 
free constitution, it w r ould be unjust not lo give its due weight to the personal 
character of the monarch who swayed the English sceptre wdien the confla- 
gration burst forth, and the advisers whom it led him to place about the 
throne And if any doubt could exist on the subject, we have only to look to 
1851, and leflect what would have been the fate of the cause of freedom 
throughout the world, if, wdien France was convulsed by the passions Of Ja- 
cobin ambition, England had been blinded by the delusion of the Reform 
mama, and surrendered to the guidance of a conceding monarch, a reckless 
ministi y, and an insane people 

changer Although neither the intellectual powers nor mental cultivation 
or Geo m 0 f George III w'erc of a very high order, y el no monarch w r as ever 
better adapted for the arduous and momentous duty lo which be was called, 
or possessed qualities more peculiarly Gtted foi the difficulties with winch, 
during his long reign, he had to contend Born and L - ’ dbf** 

gloried, as he himself said, in the name of Briton. Edu ■ 
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l ^ 9 ptttertw* religtod, he looked to their maintenance not onlw « hb fint 
dot r bat u the only safeguard of bU throne, Simple In hi* hahiti moderate 
Jn hfi desires, am* ton la Lions in hi* tula, he preferred, amidst the sedar- 
tiow of a police, the purity «d rlrtuea of domestic life. IBs edacaifon hid 
i>«n neglected— fail Information to not extensive— hf* views on tome sub- 
jects limited; hat he possessed, in t very high degree, tint native sartdty 
■od just discrimination, for the want of which no Intellectual cultivation can 
nffonl any compensation, and which arc so often found more than adequate 
to supply the place of the most brilliant and wren wild acquisitions Do In- 
herited from his ftlher the hereditary courage and flrmneti of his race On 
repeated occasions, when hli life was attempted, he evinced a rare personal 
In trepfdUn and when he proposed, during the dreadful riots offTOO, to ride 
at the head of his guards Into the midst erf the fires of his capital,, be did no 
more than what his simple heart told him was his duty, bat what, Derenbo- 
less, bespoke the monarch fitted Uf quench the conflagration of the world 
Though quick hi convcraation, as kings generally art, he could not be said to 
hare an acute mind ; and yet tbe natjre strength of ha Intellect enabled 1dm 
to detect at onco anysophlstry which Interfered with the just seme ho always 
entertained of his public or rellgfo as da ties When Hr Dandas, Id the course 
ofconremtlon on the Catholic claims, prerlouj to Dr Pitts retirement on 
that ground In 1600, urged the often repeated argument, that tho CoronatlcJn 
oath was taken by JiLm only in relation to bis executive dalles, he at once re- 
plied, “ Come, come, Dr Dundas, let ns hare none of your Scotch meU- 
pbyalcs n 

Dot his firmneas and prindplo were of -a more exalted cast Uun 
£T*UiE what arises from mere pit yrieal resolution ho man possessed mo- 
^"'w- , r*l dctermhmlon In a higher decree, or was more willing, when he 
felt ho was right, to lake Ida full share of the responsibility consequent upon 
either supporting or raiding any measure of Importance The ftrmnws 
Which he exhibited on occasion of tbe run upon tho Dank and the mnilny of 
the Pvore, in 17fT7 r brought the nation safely tl trough the most dangerous crisis 
of recent times Ills Inflexible determination, in 18CT7 to admit bo compro- 
mise with tbe Catholics regarding the Coronation oath, averted for twenty 
years that loosening of the constitution In Church and State, under which the 
nation has ainto so grievously laboured. When resisting, almost alone, Jlr 
Fox^ India Mil In <783, he expressed Ms detenn/tuffon rather to rafgn hli 
crown, and retire to lUnorer than permit U to becomo a law and the result 
has proved both that he had correctly fawned on tlul occasion the feelings 
of the English pecplo, and rightly appreciated the probable effect of the pro- 
posed measure on our eastern empire, and the boUnce of the constitution > B 
this country lie ww obstinate, and sometimes vindictive In his temper, ten*- 
cfoas of power, and contrived, throughout his whole reign, fynujo In bM 
own hands * larger sliare of real authority than nsnally fa\U to the lot ot »- 
Terelgns Id constitutional monarchies tint bo lud notidng perroaaro j/ 
cruel or bpprwsivc In his disposition; lie freely forgave those +ho i « 
tempted hh Itfej and slopd forth, on every occasion, the warm suppav^V®* 
all measures baring a bumoue or beneficent tendency This Inflexible 
•Ition boeoror, sometimes betrayed blm Into undue obstinacy j*nd ts* 

Inown detcmdnntlon lo admit no accommodation with Use American i 
genU, prolonged that unhappy contest for years after even bn o* c . n, .’V__ 
had become aware that It was hopeless : ret preo sorb « ,, 
tiling magnanimous In Its character It Is now well known, teat, bm 
I ncapadty of tho generals In command erf ids armies, W* firmness wenw 
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been rewarded ■with success; and all must admit, that Ins first words to the 
American minister who came to his court after the peace, — I was the last 
naan in my donhmons to acknowledge ydur independence , hut I will he the 
first to support it, now that it has been granted,”— were woithy of the sove- 
reign of a great empire, whose moral resolution “misfortune could not subdue, 
'and whose sense of honour prosperity could not weaken ‘‘ ' 

Selecting, out of the mnumeiable arts which flourished in his domihions, 
that on which all others were dependent, he concentrated the fays of royal 
favour on the simple labours of the husbandman.' Equalling Henry IV, in the 
benevolence of his wish (1), and outstripping both him and his own age lh the 
justice of his discrimination, he said that he hoped to live to see the day, not 
when all his subjects could merely read, hut “when every man in his domi- 
nions should have his Bible in Ins pocket ” Like all men in high Situations, 
during a period of popular excitement, of a reaHy upright and conscientious 
character, he was, for a considerable penod of his reign, the object of gene- 
ral obloquy , and to such a length was this carried, that open attempts to as- 
sassinate him were repeatedly made when he appeared in public , hut he long 
survived, as real virtue generally does, this transient injustice "When a jubi- 
lee was appointed in the year 1809, for the fiftieth year of Ins reign; the na- 
tion unanimously joined m it with thankfulness and devotion , and the more 
advanced of the present generation still look back to the manly and disinte- 
rested loyalty with which, in their youth, the 4tli of June (2) was celebrated by 
all classes with a feeling of interest, mci eased by the mournful reflection , that, 
amidst the selfish ambition and democratic infatuation of subsequent times, 
such feelings, m this country at least, must he numbered among the things 
that have been. ‘ •* 

JIentn , , , The reign of the venerable monarch, lion ever, who had awakened 
tue King"” 1 these feelings of loyally among his subjects, was now drawing to a 
i8? 0 cI “ cof c ^ ose The health of the Princess Amelia, Ins favourite daughter, 
rov 2,1810 had long been declining, and she breathed her last after a pro- 
tracted illness, which she bore with exemplary resignation, on the 2d No- 
vember 4810. The anguish which the King underwent on this occasion was 
such, that it produced a return of the alarming mental malady which m 1788 
had thrown the nation into such universal grief Parliament met on the 1st 
November, in consequence of the Monarch’s inability’’ to sign any further pro- 
rogation , but, as the alarming indisposition of Ins majesty had for some time 
been a matter of notonety, it was deemed advisable to adjourn from time to 
time, m the hope which was for some time held out of a speedy recovery. 
These hopes, however, having at length vanished, and the mental aberration 
of the monarch hat ing assumed a filed character, it became necessary to 
Dec 20 is™ apply to Parliament on the subject, and on ’llie 20th December, 
Mr Perceval brought forward the subject m the House of Commons (5) 

Prior cdlngs The basis of (lie proposition was the ‘resolutions which were’ the 
I'nenioi 1 ” groundwork of Mr Pitt’s Regency bill, concerning which there w r as 
that event so vehement a debate in 1788, and they w'ercas follows — 4 That 
the King, being prcientedby indisposition fiom attending to the public bu- 
siness, the pcrsoual exercise of the royal aulHonly has been suspended, 

2 That it is the right and duly of Parliament, as 1 epresenling all lhe f estates 
of the people, of the realm, to provide the means of supplying the defect' m 
such a manner as the exigency of the cgk may seeni to them to lequire* 

1 1 >’ - 1 

! ’ I I * 

(l) That he mi^lit li\o-tn see the day ■when all (2) The birthdaT of Gcorgo III 

his, subjects had Uicir fowl m the pot (/) Ann l\eg 1811, ]> ll 
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•^That for lliii purpose (be Lords and Commons should determine In vriut 
manner tho l royil assent should be given to Wb wild, h*d passed both 
Houses of Parliament, and bow tbo cxerrfse cd the power* end authorities of 
the Crown should bo put In force daring tbo continuance of the ting's indisrw. 

Bftlon The great feature of all these resolutions Was, that they were a nn>> 

ceediiiff by b((( r and not by address , and although such a coarse in to] red the 
anomalous absurdity of the royal assent bdng held to be validly Interposed by 
commfssfon, under tbe authority of Parliaments to a blU for regulating tbo 
royal functions, and settling tho party by whom they should bo exercised, at a 
lima w ben the royal person was Incapable of adhibiting such consent yet 
such an cmamptwn of power by Parliament was thought no mrmuranuWe 
stretch In such drea instances, when the Legislature was de facto rewired 
Into two of its elements, and yet the actual existence of tbo monarch pre- 
cluded tbe helr-appa rent from ojeen ding tbe thnmo by hereditary succession. 

It was Intimated, at tho same time, that It was the intention of Govermtfeiit 
to bring forward a bill, resting «U tbo powers of the Crown In the Prince ef 
Wales, to administer the afUirs of the country In tbe name and on the behalf 
of his llijesty, nmlerno other restriction except such securities for tbe safety 
and comfort of tbe royal person, and the easy resumption of Ids authority in 
tho emit of recovery, as might appear necessary, and a certain restriction for 
a limited lime of the prerogative of creating pern These propositions were 
tho subject of anxious deboto In tlm tw o Houses of Parliament, and the trgu- 
frienij advauced on both aides arc worthy of notice oven In an European his- 
tory as Involving the fundamental principles on which constitutional mo- 
narchy are rested Tim Qrtt proposition passed unanimously tbo second, 
drthJriflR the right of Parliament to supply the defect, did the ULc, with tho 
single dlsaenllent volco of Sir Francis Durden; but upon the tlritd, which 
declared that Harllimrnt should proceed by bill to Ox the penon who was to 
exercise the royal authority, the Opposition took their stand An amend 
meet, that an address should be presented id tho Prince of Wales praying 
biro to Uke upon himself tho royal functions, was proposed by Hr Ponsonbr, 


and on it the main deboto took place (1) 

On the part of the Opposition, it wu urged by Ur iVmsonby, 
£ re* Sir Samuel Itomllly, and Earl Cray — “ Tho case whkh at present 
£v*£» wHaforihcfnlcrposiUouofPariiainenl, b the absence of the LWy 
C>t« power; and that not owing to Us abdication or the failure of hrirs, 
but the Incapacity of tho existing monarch to execulo the duties of the royal 
office. In dealing with to delicate a matter, one bordering so closely on the 
■very foundations of government, It is of the last Importance to adhere to the 
roles established by former precedent, and, In tho absence of poilUre enact 
ment proceed In tho paths of indent usage What, then, in similar d ream- 
start ecs, have our ancestors done? At the Restoration iu I0QI, the bads of 
tho wlrole change was the Idler and declaration of Charles Hfrctu HmlJ 
and this dcclara don, -with the letter from the Ling whfch occom man iWffp 
was delirered on the 2Sth April; and between that and the 20th of Hjv, 
when tho Restoration took place, on application was made from (he Com 
mons to tbo Lords to pul the Great Beal In activity, «, without V*°- 
ceedings erf tiro courts of law were stopped; but tills the lloa<c af reet* de- 
clined, and tbe Commons, sensible that thrir application 
unconstltutiouaJ, gave up (he proposition Again, *l the . 

James U had left the country, and tbe throne was HiCtebl TSca0 t 


(i) rat cwv. * T ta, u, air wt iribi- t 
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Parliament do? Did they proceed by bill to settle the person who was to 
succeed to the crown, and go through the farce of affixing the Great Seal to 
an act when there was no sovereign on the thione? No. Even m that ex- 
treme case, when the liberties and religion of the whole ngtion w'ere at stake, 
and constitutional principles -were so w r ell understood from the recent dis- 
cussion they had undergone, dunng the great Rebellion and at the Restora- 
tion, they nev er dreamt of such an anomaly, but contented themselves with 
simply addressing the Prince of Orange to call a Parliament, and, w'hen it 
assembled, they read the great compact between lung and people, the Bill of 
Rights, and immediately proclaimed William and Mary King and Queen of 
Great Britain If proceeding by address w as the proper course in the greater 
cause and on the greater emergency, it must be considered sufficient m the 
lesser 

u With regard to the proceeding by bill, its absurdity is so manifest, that 
the onlj surprising thing is, how it ever could have been thought of It is 
matter of universal notoriety, that every bill must have the royal assent 
before it becomes. law, and, if that is the case m ordinary instances', how 
much more must it hold m that most momentous of gll legislative enact- 
ments, the succession of the crown. Nov , by 55d of Henry VIII, the royal 
assent must be given by the King personally in Parliament, or by commis- 
sioners appointed by letters-palent under the royal sign-manual. Is Jus Ma- 
jesty at present capable of giving his consent in either of these ways? Con- 
fessedly not, and if so, then the proposed bill, though it may have passed 
both Houses of Parliament must ever -want the authority of law r On what 
pretence, then, can w r e assume to do by fiction, and by an artificial and ope- 
rose proceeding, what, in point of fact, is universally known to be impossible? 
Other precedents in older times, still more precisely in point, might 1 be 
quoted, but these considerations seem so decisive of the matter at issue, as 
to render their examination unnecessary 

“ It may be conceded that the two Houses of Parliament, and they alone, 
have the right to supply a deficiency, whether temporary or permanent, m 
the executive, but the question is, what is the proper and constitutional 
form for them to proceed on on the occasion? It is just as possible to tell the 
heir-apparent what restrictions are to be imposed to his authority, m the 
address which calls upon him to exercise the functions of royalty, as in the 
bill which confers its pow'ers upon him. If it is deemed advisable to place 
the custody of the Monarch m the hands of the Queen, ,and to give her ma- 
jesty the appointment of the great officers of his household, as well as the 
power of taking the initiative in restoring him to the throne upon his con- 
valescence, is it to be presumed that the Prince Regent, even when be bad 
assumed the poweis of royalty, in consequence of the address of the tv T o 
Houses, would refuse his concurrence to such an arrangement? It is true, 
m this way the limitations which Parliament may deem necessary upon bis 
authority, may not form fundamental parts of the Regent’^ authority; but 
}ou have just the same security that he will assent to them as to any other 
bill which has passed both Houses, as to w'hich there is no instance of a rejec- 
tion since the Revolution. It is no answ er to these objections to say, the 
same thing w'as done in 1788, and that piecedent should now^ be followed. 
The limes, the circumstances of the empire, were essenliaUy different in the 
two cases then the chief danger apprehended was from the royal prero- 
gative, now a crippled executive is the greatest calamity winch the country,, 
beset with dangers, could encounter (I).” 

(1) Pari, Del} xvm. 267, 279 
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the OtliCT,hand r Jt yras contended by Ur Carmlnn, Ur Perte- 
^ «nd Lord CMtlerejgb — « hot thd right and power of Parlia- 

ment to supply the present defect ; bat the mode of exercising 1 l U in nues- 
Ihm That great, and serktoj difficulties lie in the way of cither of these 
methods, may at once be admitted j but the question Is, not whether either 
mode of ■proceeding; Is an exceptionable, but to which tho least objection* 
ran be 4 (a tod. It B no fault of oars that wo are placed in a ritaaUon it oneo 
painful ond perplexing our duty Is lo-dtal -with those difficulties In the 
most legal and constitutional manner of which existing circumstances will 
admlU To object to other of the method* of proceeding by bill or address, 
Its own 'inherent difficulties and embarrassments, £i only to say, in other 
word*, that wb are placed In a situation in the highest degree perplcriDg, 
That, howover, B cot our own act, bat that of Pror Id once, and we most deal 
'with It as our ancestor* ha to done Every catastrophe which suspends' or 
d two) tea tlio hereditary rn cereal on to the throne, is neceoarily' involve^ In 
nich difficulties the only point for consideration If, what B the beat mo do 
of getting out of them ? ij ( t 

u Now, what precedent doe* former usage afford to guide u* In loch per- 
plexities?! The example of the Restoration cannot with any propriety be 
referred to on this question; because then an exiled monarch wax to be re- 
stored to a right of which be bad been forcibly and unjustly deprived, and 
an acknowledged title to be limply proclaimed and re-estabIBhctL Can this 


bo affirmed to be the phsdirament in which we stand at this moment? Un- 
questionably not foT we Iiaro now no preexisting right to declare, but a con- 
tingency unforeseen by the dialing law to provide for Then a* to the prece- 
dent of the Revolution, splendid and cheering a* the recollection of that great 
event must always ho to Englishmen, It will be wise in Parliament, before 
they permit IbeJr feelings to be carried away by it, to consider well whether 
it has any application to the circumstances In which we are now placed 
■Was the object of Parliament, at that period, to provide for tho care and 
custody of the person of tho monarch? Was it to provide for hB return to 
the government of the country upon hB restoration to health? ^\as It to 
erect a temporary sovereignty during the incapacity of the monarch, who, It 
“was hoppd, would soon be restored to health? Was It not, cm tbe contrary, 
to provide against tbe restoration of lames; to erect a barrier against his re- 
turn, and defend tho Crown, which they proposed to transfer, against the 
bostilo approach of Its indent possessor? 

“ Tbe argument, founded upon the in com potency of applying the (.real 
Seal to an act of parliament during tho Incapacity of the sovereign, is founded 
on no logical principle Admitting that a fiction of law B adopted — an Irre- 
gular and absurd proceeding, if yon will, carried on when two branches of 
tho legislature authorize the symbol of the consent of the third to he affixed 
to their bill without Us knowledge or consent — docs not tills arise netevMrfly 
from the melancholy event which for a Umo has resolved Government fnW 
two of Its elements, and compelled them to provide themselves for the poUlc 
service with tho presumed or feigned consent of the third only? ftBsnrdf 
a singular remedy for tbe unfortunate Inca parity of one branch of the con- 
stitution to proceed unnecessarily to Incapacitate tbe remaining branches. 
Tho proceedings at tbe llrao of the Revolution were wise, J^h * Hd 
sary, because there was no other mode of proeeediug practicable attns 
period, when Government was dissolved, and no legist* tire meJm rr, ere n m 
the most informal style, could be adopted j but, beciu« sui rh a proerroing 
was proper then, docs it follow Uiat tbe same precedent should be JuUowro 
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now , w hen no such necessity exists ? And is not the pi oposal to do so, in the 
forcible language of Mr. Burke, ‘ to make the extreme medicine of the con- 
stitution its daily bread ?’ 

“We haic now a Parliament full, free and so constituted as to he fully 
competent to pro\ ide for the exigency that exists What analogy is there br- 
tween such a situation, and that at the Resolution, when the serj comoca- 
tion of a Parliament was the first step to he taken, and that could only he 
done by address to the Prince of Orange 9 Admitting the absurdity of ap- 
plying the Great Seal, m the king’s name, to a hill Minch has passed both: 
Houses, when there is nososercign on the throne, the same difficulty exists 
in as great a degree to the w hole proceedings of the Regenej during the king’s 
life, which, contrary to the fact, speak m the king’s name, and profess to ut- 
ter Ins will. Tliequcstion of a rcgcnc\, it is historically known, was discussed 
at the Revolution, and rejected as unsuitable to the circumstances which then 
existed , and this renders that precedent directly hostile to the proceeding 
bj address m the present instance So standing the older’ precedents, and 
such being the equal balance of difficulties, or inrompctencies, on either side, 
what remains for us but to act upon the latest and most important authority, 
that of Parliament on the King’s illness in 1788, as Inch was adopted after the 
fullest discussion, m circumstances precisely parallel to the present, and aaiIIi 
the assistance of all the light to be derned from the greatest constitutional 
lawyers and statesmen who c\cr adorned the British Senate (1)?” 

Upon this debate, Parliament, by a large majority in both houses, sup- 
‘ported the resolutions proposed by ministers, that is, the pioceedmg by bill, 
the numbers being in the Commons 2G9to lb", m the Lords 100 to 71 (2) 

The details of the Regenej bill were afterwards brought forward, and dis- 
cussed with great spirit and minuteness in committees of both Houses of Par- 
liament Most of the clauses A\crc adopted with no other than Aerbal altera- 
tions, hula protracted debate took place on the clause which proposed to lay 
the Regent for twchc months under certain restrictions, especially m the 
royal prerogative of creating peers, or calling the eldest sons of peers to the 
Upper nouse by writ These restrictions, howcvci , for that period, aacVc m- 
Dcc si, isio sorted m the bill, by a majority m the Lower House of 2T; the num- 
bers being 22f to 200 — a majority which fell on the matter of the limitation 


as to creating peers, to 10 m the Commons, and in the Lords to G This rapid 
diminution of the ministerial majority clearly indicated w’hal an insecure te- 
nure ministers now bad of their places, and how r strongly the now continued 
malady of the Sovereign, and the known partiality of the Prince of Hales for 

the "Whig parly, had come to influence that numerous party in Parliament 

the w r averers — in the line of policy they thought expedient to ‘adopt The 
Queen, by the bill, had the appointment of all the offices c-onected w if h tfie 
King’s household, and ceilam forms w ere prescribed m v'.tich she was to 
lake the initiative for paving the Avay for Ins restorsuzn '-y-tr er in theme- 
of bis convalescence But in the all-important metier "*Le appointment 
a ministry, ,the Regent 1 was invested, xvilliout eryresr " m, with thev’ ' 
Royal prerogative, audit was universal/} U £ . UePrst use be *> 

make of bis ncAvly acquired power w odd he t r L-sm— .he present nv ' ' 
and call Lords Grey and GicnvjlJe toPjeLatrfls -meds lime r 

Jon j 9 the bill appointing tbeRc^c of Lords e 

Fcb c January, by a rnaj onf;. irr'rrm. - * ££ 


(l) Pari DtL xvm 2§0,2W, 
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n0Ial f™ 1 ™ ** ren b T “““inloD, rad (ho Greet Sol, 
U,o obJ«i of w much co titration, .Hired to the hill, upon which theTW 

SEfttaTSSSi ""** 4 

°? considering the Object of this Tehement contention 
« UK Md narrow dirlslon fn both Bouses of Parliament, It cannot hot 
wZwSp ltr ^° tho most inconsiderate observer bow remarkable It n> 
— am tho tiro great parties who divided the stale, took upon this 
condition*] question .rides diametrically opposite to whit -might hire been 
expected from their previous principle*— the Whigs supporting nor' ti In ' 
1788, tho doctrine of the hereditary inherent right of the belMppfcrent to 
the regency, daring a contingency not prorided for by the Act of Settlement 
or constitution, and the Tories exerting all their pfforts, equally as in tho days 
of Hr Pitt, to negative tho heir-apparenl’s claim dajnra to the Ilegency, and 
to confer ft <m him by Act of Parliament only, and under such restrictions aj 
to the twojlooses erf the Legislature might seem expedient. A memorable In- 
stance of hor much, even in the brightest day* of national history, the great- 
est men in public life are influenced by considerations of interest to tbem- 
sclres or thdr ntrty, in* preference to adherence to tho political principles 
which they profess and of the ease with which the most consden lions intel- 
lects aro Insensibly brought rormd by the stID small yoke of prirate advan- 
tage crpabUcambithm. 

But if the merits of the arguments adduced on both aides on 'this 
occasion are considered, without reference to the objects of present 
L advantage which either party had at heart, no donbt can be enter- 
tained that the Whigs, both In reason and'ftn precedent, bad the best of tho 
dispute. Admitting that tho constitution, as It at present exists, was originally 
■formed by an exertion of the national will In opposition to or In constraint 
of tho riewa of tho reigning monarch, still no one can doubt that the occa 
sloni on which reference Is to be made to Parliament to appoint the supremo 
ex ecu ti ye magistrate, are extreme ones, and that reconrw Is not to be hid 
to that altlmum remtdlan except in cases where no other mode of wiring the 
difficulty and carrying on the gniernmcut can be discovered In llr Burke’s 
words, to act otherwise would be to mike the extreme medicine of the consti- 
tution Its dally bread An erenC so littlo contrary to tho ordinary course 
events, that It unhappily occurred twice daring the life of the same roonarrl 

luMa^T -?*- si ter iifapKilf ci lie rdgslsg rc-nrigw, —as hud] 

be said to bo an extreme case, unprovided for by the constitution, which aD 
for a recurrence to first principles, and warrants two branches of the leghb 
turn in disposing of tins third and the executive magistracy The right of be 
rediltry succession — lite fundamental principle of tlw morurehy— interfere 
with to the smallest possfido extent at the Herniation, and then reeognHcd * 

yeforoontheflnnestWi^dearlypointsont thomode efsolriogtbediiBeuUy 
The heir-apparent, if of competent age to undertako the government— if not, 
the party entitled by law to the regency on his minority— is the ff ™? 10 
whom the Interim doty of condoning the executive devolves, JearwgHW 
Peril ament to make what proriilon they please for the custody of the perv> 
of the fatuous monarch. M in t-uh 

the rcKill which followed ihi. loIcraUDy tixmdmlttM* 

!ST~ Homo ofrwii.meDt WM»ocb«w«lltlIciaUdpaIfJ.iMi whl , 

«Sr"“ Htoracra, mlsht pmttlj biwlarcrted ^ 

tcriil prty rad OrpffliUcnrapectirtir look opoolun«ri u Tm 
(OrtH.DA.rrtt.iOlL 11 to. 
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the connexion winch, during Ins whole life, had subsisted between tbePrince 
of Wales and tlic >\ lug party, and Ibe close personal intimacy in winch be bad 
long lived with its principal leaders, it was unncrsally expected that bis first 
act, upon being cleiatcd to the office of Prince Regent, -would bare been to 
hai c sent foi Lords Grey and Grenville, and intiusted them with the forma- 
tion of a new* administration In fact, the anticipation of Ibis bad, towards the 
close of tlic year 1810, sensibly weakened tbc Ministerial majority in both 
Houses of Parliament , and, by inspiring Government w*ilh the belief that 
tlicir tenure of office was drawing to a close, and that an opposite system 
would immediately be embraced by their successors, bad impaired m a most 
serious manner, and at the most important crisis, their efforts for the pro- 
secution of the war. Tbc despatches of Wellington, during the momentous 
campaign of 1810 and tbc commencement of 1811, arc filled with observa- 
tions, which, however guarded, show that fie felt lie was not supported at 
home as be ought to have been, that Government threw upon him the whole 
responsibility connected with the continuance of the Peninsular struggle, and 
w ere cither desponding of success after the disastrous termination of the Aus- 
trian war, or deemed exertion and expenditure thrown away, from a secret 
impression that their ministerial career was nearly at an end, and that all 
continental resistance would immediately be abandoned by their successors 
It was therefore matter of no small surprise to all parties, and perhaps to 
none more than to the minister to whom it w*as addressed, when the Prince 
Regent, immediately upon being invested with tbc powers of royally, wrote 
a letter to Mr Perceval, announcing that be had no intentions of making any 
change in the Administration , and the speech to Parliament which be im- 
mediately afterwards delivered, differed in no respect, either m regard to 
sentiments or expression, from what might have been anticipated bad George 
the Third still been discharging the functions of royally (1) 

Discontent Although this communication assigned ns the reason, and the sole 
eVrownl'r recoil, for the Regent continuing tbc Tones m office, “ the irrcsis- 
w i, i s p,ri y iiblc impulse of filial duly and affection to bis beloved .and afflicted 
father, which led linn to dread that any act on his part might, m the smallest 
degree, have the effect of interfering with the progress of his so\ ercign’s re- 
covery ,” y cl the determination it contained to continue the present Govern- 
ment in tlicir places, even for a limited period, gave great umbrage to the 
leaders of the Whig party They complained that, as he was unrestricted m 
the choice of lus ministers, no sufficient reason existed for tlio continuance 
m office of those to whom be bad always been politically opposed , and they 
entertained an apprehension, which the event proved to be not unreasonable, 
that the habits of official communication with some of the Administration, 
and the social talents of others, might go far to obliterate that repugnance to 
the Tory party which the Prince had hitherto evinced It was generally ex- 
pected, however, that he would still revert to his earlier friends when the 
year during which the restrictions imposed by Parliament came to an end , 
and the opinion w r as xonhdenlly promulgated by those supposed to be most 
in the Regent’s confidence, that February 1812 W'ould see the Whig party en- 
tirely and permanently in office (2) 

The event, however, again disappointed the hopes entertained by the Oppo- 
sition. Early m January 1812, the Administration sustained a loss bv the resig- 
nation ofMarquis Wellesley, the foreign secretary , and the reasi 
for this step w ere, that the Ministry, of which Mr T l . 1 


(1) Ann Reg 1811. 8> 9> 
Vlll. 


(2j Ann. Reg 
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rZ conld not b6 interfiled upon to carry cm the war in thoPentnjnU on 
irfcli • scale u was either railed lo the dignity of tho kingdom, 
V.T" 7 5L^ icuUfe<I t0 ^ contest to • Btwffrfnl lw W 
i^wn. Prince Regent, bowerer, earnestly pressed hit lordship to reUln 
J-w the seals of office, which he consented to do In tho mean time -.but 
^bra tbe rotrklkiiH expired in February, and will r» dispotiUon 

'to male a change oflUubtry was erfneed,tbc resignation waj again 

tendered, accompanied by a statement that the new Administration should 
be formed on an Intermediate principle between instant concession to, and 
perpetual, eidorion of, tbe Catholic*, and wRh the understanding that the 
war was to be carried on with adequate rigour This second resignation mu 
accepted; and Lord CasUereigh was appointed foreign secretary In 
his stead l and in the mean time the Prince Regent, through the medium of 
W i the Dote of York, opened a common lea lion with Lord* Grey and 
Gi^nriHe,' life object of whleb to to induce them, and some of their friends, 
-to form paH of theCorernment on the principle of mutual conccstfon and ih 
extended basis it was soon dbcorered, bowerer, that the differenca he 
tween the leaden of the \YhJgs and Tories rrero Insuperable, and the malt 
m-tv J was that the negotiation came fo nothing; and a motion by Lord 
Boringdon in the Room of Peers, for an address to the Prince Regent, praying 
■for the formation of a ministry upon an extended hash, was nega tired by a 
majority of seretity two From what transpired in this debate. It was eri- 
dent that a more rital question than cren that of the conduct of the foreign 
war, now was the obstacle to the formation of a coalition ministry, and that 
Catholic emancipation, to the ultimate concession of which It was known Lord 
WeRcsley was taroinable, was the real point upon which Irreconcilable dif- 
ferences existed, both hi the Cabinet and between some of its minister* and 
the throne (1) 

- A dreadful and unexpected erent, bowerer, soon after pare rise 
to * renewal of tl»e negotiation, and opened the way apparently for 
“-t"- 1 the restoration of tho >Yhlgs lo office, by the destruction of their 
most formidable and uncompromising opponent On the iilh Hay, as Hr 
T a ren a l was entering tho lobby of the Rouse of Commons, at a quarter past 
fire o’clock, ho was shot through the heart, and Immediately afterwards ex 
pined. A cry arose, “ Where H the rillaln who fired?" and immediately a 
man of tho name of Bellingham stepped forward, and mating no attempt to 
escape, calmly said , u 1 am the unfortunate man j my name Is Bellingham t It 
Uaprirote injary; f know wltac I hare done It was a denial of Jostle* on the 
part of Corcrnment n lie was immediately seized, and carried lo the bar of 
the Douso of Commons, In which assembly, as well as hi the Lords, the 
cst agitation prerallcd when the calamitous erent bccirae known: and both 
Rouses immediately adjourned A mewage of rtmWenre to 
ahortly aflef toted lo the Prince Regent; ond ontbe1Yth,LordCa^ler«?h 
on tho part of the Corernmeut, proposed, and Ur Ponsooby, cm twt « 
Opposition, seconded, a rote of Lf»,000 to the family of the deceased Ml 
Ulster, and U2000 a year annolty to his wfdow It appeared, to the Ikhiou rot 
this disinterested statesman, who bad for years directed the ntbe^r of IM 
most opulent empire In the world, that not only had he taken 
none of the means of eurichinjMnuelfwhlch were in his power, ^a<h*onoi 
cren been enabled to make that moderate prorblon for hB family of iwetre 
children which ordinary men, w ho hart been saccoriUf fo the prroo- 


(0 e«t. Drfc, u, tx i+x. t/j mx m iu 
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S]0 ti ■ generally, do. These provisions, lo the honour of (hc.Opposition and of 
human nature he it said, passed the Houso without a single dissentient voice, 
thouglna debate took place upon, the subsequent grant ofL.5000 a-year lo the 
MajiB , eldest son of Mr Perceval, after, the demise of his mothei, which 
was however, carried by a laige majority (1); and a monument to his me- 
mory, at the public expense, voted in Westminster Abbey. 

Trial and xhe trial of the assassin, as the dourts were sitting, and no Ienglh- 
th^assasjiu cned citation of the prisoner is required by the English law except 
m cases of high treason, took place on the lblli, four days after the murder* 
lie was found guilty, and executed on the 18lh in front of Newgale Ilis de- 
meanour, both on the scaffold and ill prison before Ins death, w as firm, calm, 
. and self-possessed, he engaged m his religious exercises with fervour, hut 
uniformly persisted in denying his guilt, alleging that the death of Mi. Per- 
ceval, which lie always admitted, was a proper retnbulion for his neglect of 
his application for redress of private injuries An attempt lo prove lnm in- 
sane at the trial failed, and indeed his whole demeanour, though it indicated 
a degree of excitement on the subject of Ins real or supposed WTongs which 
amounted to monomania, w r as by no means such as to indicate that amount 
of mental derangement wdneh rendeis an insane person irresponsible for Ins 
actions It afterwards appeared, from the production of a letter on the sub- 
ject from LordLeveson Gower, the British ambassador at St. -Petersburg at 
the time, m the House of Commons, that, though he had sustained great pa- 
trimonial losses m England and Russia, yet they had arisen chiefly from Ins 
owm intemperate conduct and language, and that his supposed claims for 
indemnification against the British Government, and their alleged injustice 
in disregarding them, were entirely visionary But though, in all probability, 
the result to the unhappy man w ould hat e been the same, and public justice 
in the end would have required his execution, it must always be regarded 
with regret, as a stain upon British justice, that the motion made, and ear- 
nestly insisted in by his counsel, to hat c the trial postponed for some days, 
to obtain evidence from a distance to establish his insanity, w as not acceded 
to , that a judicial proceeding, requiring beyond all others the most calm and 
deliberate consideration, should have been hurried over with a precipitance 
which, if not illegal, tvas at least unusual , and that so glorious an oppoi lunily 
of exhibiting the triumph of justice ot cr the strongest and most general feel- 
ings of resentment, should have been lost from a desire to accelerate, by a 
few days only, the trial of the criminal (2). . , 

rtcnrwaior This tragic event re-opened to the Wings the path to power, for 
tton n w?t 0 i! ,B not only was the most determined opponent of them, and of the 
uie whi e , Catholic claims, now rehioved, hut a general wish was felt and 
openly expressed m the nation for the formation of an administration on an 
extended basis, which, sinking all minor points of dispute, and embracing 
the leading' men of both parties, should combine the whole talent, of the na- 
tion in one phalanx, for the prosecution of the great contest m which it was 
engaged This idea, so natural and apparently feasible to men inexperienced 
m public affairs — so impracticable to all acquainted with their real character, 
and the vital questions on winch irreconcilable differences exist between 
equally able and conscientious statesmen — had got at this period such hold 
of the minds of the people, that repeated motions w r ere made m Parlia- 
ment, after Mr. Perceval’s death, for the formation of a cabinet embracing 

i t 
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(1) Ann Reg. 1812, 75, 79 Tarl Dob xxui. (2) Stato Trials, 1812, xvi 341-7 Ann Reg. 

199. 1812 Chron. 73, 75 , 304, 307 
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the leading men ofahililyin nil parties. On the 20th May a motion 
for an address to the Prince Regent, praying him to construct a cabinet on 
thU principle, brought forward by Mr Stuart dNoriiey, (now Lord \Yhant- 
diffejoud supported by the winde strength of I be \YhJgs, wwcarriod against 
UitlWcn by a majority of four, the numbers being 174 to 17th The subject 
j-*» r was afterwards resumed with extraordinary anxiety, on more than 

~ t; one occasion, in both House* of Parliament j and in the course of 

~ ,L these dHexmions It transpired, both tliat the Princo Itegent had 
taken tho most derisive steps to carry into effect the withe* oftho nation, 
and that the grand difficulty which obstructed the forma ll on of a united ad- 
ministration was the question of Catholic etna od patron Lord W eliesley first 
received a commission to form a Government, and when ho failed, that 
arduous duty was intrusted to Lord llo Ira Lord Wellesley professed his 
willlngnew to take office on the principle ofennetsakra to the Irish RomanlstJ, 
of *d equate rigour in ihc Peninsular war, and of a union of parlies in the 
Cabinet i but lids principle the Prince negtni was not inclined to admit, ami 
it was firmly rejected by lonl Liverpool and the Tories In office and, after 
some discussion, Ills royal highness, through tart llolra, conveyed a wl«h to 
Lords Grey and Grenville that they and their friends should form a leading 
part of the Administration Conference* took place accordingly the dif- 
ferences about the Ca&oftc* of Ireland and the txneriran war wrre pot over 
everything appeared cm ilioeve of a satisfactory adjustment, and no obstacles 
remained to prevent the return of the Whigs to poacr, on ill the principles 
for which they had to long contended, when the negotiation was suddenly 
broken off, and the Tones were once more firmly seated In office, by one of 
those unforeseen and trivial obstacles which so often in the affairs of state 
derange the calculations of the wisest talesmen, and yet decide the fate of 
nations (1) 

t>jw »r In the course of EarUIoira* discussion* with Earl Grey andlnnl 
Grenville, which from the first w ere conducted w Uh the most perfect 
candour and good faith on both sides, a difficulty occurred as to 
the appointment of the great officers of the royal household, which 
had not previously been anticipated, hut proved fatal to the w hale 
■negotiation, and to which ev ents In subsequent times have given an unlooked- 
for degree of Interest, II had generally, though not always, been the practice 
fof the chief officer* of the household to be changed with an alteration of 
llitdslrv upon the principle that a Government could not bo supposed to 
possess ilie royal confidence, and must necessarily be hampered and restricted 
in its measures, when petsons belonging to an opj*ositc and bostde party 
were in dally, and almost hourly, comraunlcnifon, on the most intimate 
w t terms, with Urn sovereign. Tim Whig r«Ts in order to present 
sueh a difficulty arising In a more advanced stage of the \ dial nitration 
stated It a< an lixllsperreaWe condition of their accesdon to office, that thev 
•hould enjoy tho same privileges in this rc<pcel which had been rseroxri by 
their predecessor* on similar occasions and this preliminary led to sccrc 
conferences, more curious even than w hat passed at the public negotuttons 
“ \re you prepared," said Lord Moira to the lYmcc Hcgent ‘ to rotwrMc toe 
appointment of the household to thelradenof the new tdmfnHtratfort 
* I am, "answered the Prince “ Then " replied the chivalrous nnblctnin, 

M not one of jour present servants shall be displaced It h rt ® 0 ' ,h * or . 
crown to yield the prindple, w ithoul submitting al-o 1# the indignity ot Inc 
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removal ” To complete the extraordinary chances winch traversed this mo- 
mentous negotiation, Mr Sheiidan, to whom Lord Yarriiou 111, on the part of 
the lords of the household, intrusted a message slating their readiness to soli e 
the difficulty by resigning, delayed to deliver this message till it was too late, 
m the hope of securing for Ins party a triumph oYer the throne, and Lord 
Moira, upon the part of the Prince Regent, declined to make any such con- 
cession a fundamental condition of the Administration , and thus the nego- 
tiation was broken off(l) 

June b The Prince, irritated at what lie deemed an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the freedom of choice and personal comfoils of Ihe-sovereign, 
and acting under the direction of Lord Moira, who thought lie had yielded all 
that could be required of the crown, immediately appointed Lord Liverpool 
First Lord of the Treasury All the existing ministers were continued in 
their places, including Lord Castlercagh m the important one of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and the Tories, lately so near shipwreck, found themselves, 
from the strong intermixture of personal feeling m the failure of the nego- 
tiations which had excluded their rivals, more firmly sealed in power than 
ever. Lord Yarmouth, the highest officer m the household, whose exclusion 
June ii from office was probably the principal object which the Whig 
leaders had m new, in insisting so much on this condition, afterwards stated 
m the House of Lords, that both he lnmself, and also all the other officers m 
the' palace, were prepared to have resigned their offices the moment the ar- 
rangements for the formation of a new Ministry were completed; and that 
all they wished for was, that they themselves, and their sovereign, should be 
saved the para of a dismissal (2) 

on 'this' sub * n re h cct,n gi with all the lights of subsequent expenence, on the 
singular failure of this important negotiation, it is impossible to 
doubt that Lords Giey and Grenville were right in the conditions which they 
so Qrmly insisted on as a condition of their taking office It is no doubt easy 
for the satirist to ravCigh against the eagerness for patronage, which induces 
public men, after all questions of policy and principles of government have 
been adjusted, to break off negotiations merely because they cannot agree 
upon who is to have the disposal of domestic appointments , and Mr Sheridan 
had a'fait subject for his ridicule, when he said that lus friends the Whigs 
had fairly outdone James n, for he had lost three crowns for a mass, whereas 
they had lost the government of three kingdoms for lluee white sticks But 
all this notwithstanding, it is sufficiently clear that the Whigs, ayIio could not 
have foreseen the intended resignation of the Toiy officers of the household, 
w r eie right in stipulating for a power, if necessary, to remove, them House- , 
hold appointments, of no small moment even to private individuals, are of 
vital consequence to kings, and still' more to queens The strongest intellect 
is seldom able to withstand the incessant influence of adverse opinions, deli- , 
catcly and skilfully applied by persons in intimate confidence, and possessing 
numerous Opportunities for, successfully impressing them If no man is a 
hero, still less is he a sage, to' h\& valet de chanibre It is m vain to say, that 
the private inclinations of the soveieign are to he consulted in preference to 
the wishes of his lcsponsible mimsteis Household appointments m a palace 
aid, m truth, political situations, and must be in harmony with the principles 
of government which public opinion or external circumstances have rendered 
necessary for the country To decide otherwise, is to impose upon Ministers 

(1) Personal information, and Lord Yarmoulh's 423 , and Papers Ibid, App 1 43 and Ann, RSg, 

speech Pirl Deb ixui 423 1812, 84, 90. 

( 2 ) Lord Vannonlh’B speech, Pari, Deb 3x111. 
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JBo rcjiwisthnily of office without It* pow%r**nd bold 0 p one eorcromrat 
OUt. fr e0m !u r * S rtgttlath^ Utjniblie 'ewetrm, whilo another fa in s«rd 
directing »It its motwncim t ' t ' t 

‘ ZZWZl tot tho fUinre cf this momenta ns negotiation suggest* another 
uSlT. orxIt sini more seriotu » object of consideration AD the great quo- 
*^«ii**. tiotH of poHey, both in external and internal concerns, had been 
arranged between the sorerelgn and tbe new Ministry The difficulties 0 / 
&tholie etna rid patlooj the Peninsular contest, and American «mce 4 »ton,hid 
been uUriactorilj-adjalied, and a Thai change In thogorermwnt and policy 
of (he euentry on the point of taking place, when It ttu presented, and Hr 
Pitt'a aysfem continual as (ha ruling principle, by a mere contest about the 
appointments three household oflkctal Tet what mighty Interest*, do I eoiy 
to GreatiHtafoirat the hataan race, *ert (henalstate and^hat wondrous 
changes in tho coarse of erect* moat hare ensued, If this seemingly prnrl 
drntlol dUTerencd about ibo household officers had not arbonJ The con lot 
>ritli France, after a duration of nearly twenty years, bad at length reached 
lUerisU. TheroekofBfayphos, rolledsithsucb dlfUcullyto the summit of tho 
steep, wo* about to recolL The negotiation with tho was broken cJT on 

the Oth /one On the f5ih of the same month, Wellington erased tbe Portu- 
guese frontier, and commenced the campaigns Salamanca while, on the 

25d, IstpoWon pasted the Women, and threw lib crown and hb life on the 
protfarfom Issue of a fUraian fnrtisfou (Sj The expats/on S the French from 
tho Peninsula, the catastrophe of Moscow, the rcrorrcction S Europe were 
cm the eve of commencing, when the continued fidelity S England to the 
came S freedom hung 00 tho doubtful balance of household appoint men fat 
If 0 change S Ministry bad taken place at that time, t1« destinies 
' T£ tTS would probably hate been changed The Whigs fet 

tered by (beir continued protestations against the war canid not, 
E£2*2£with any regard to consistency, bare prosecuted It with rigour 
Their UnnryiDg prophecies S disaster from the Peninsular contest, would 
hare paralysed «U the national efforts in support of HeJllagton j their conti- 
nued declamations on the necessity of peace, w trald hare led them to embrace 
thfe first opportunity of coming to an accommodation with fupol^on Alexan- 
der, mindful Of their refusal ef wceour after the battle of Eyian, would hare 
been ahakoti In bli resolution after the ballk of Dorodlno fiweden, onsap- 
portrd by English subsidies, would not hito ventured, to iwerre front the 
French aTUance Tho occupation of Moscow would hare led to a robmlufcra 
dcstmcUrcof the liberties of Europe orthomieai,untbmtcncd,frott 1 the 

north, would hare been spared half lu horrors at latest, I*** (“ Tfl 
been eondoded wilh the hreDtli Emperor at Prague Wellington, would 
been withdrawn witli barren laurel* from the Peninsula Europe yej Fawning 
under the yule of rnUiMrTp0»* r » <nd the dynasts of XapobSm rtjM upon the 
throne In contemplating the Intimate connexion of such tww'w* rwniij 
with the apparently (ritial qaeflion of household appointment* In • tw ‘ 
palace of Great Dr 1 tain the reflecting obsemt, according *« thf “ *«■!** ' ™ 
nfs mind win Indulge in the vdn of pfca-v*n(rr cr OsotetsthM iaw^fa^ 
wes*. Tim dfaclnkrs of Voltaire recollecting bow a simitar Jf 

rated the conrso of Marlborough’s rirton« In ,0 ' t f,. . ffrt . „ 

popular rule In Treat Britain lu another, will inrrigb *E^ jD „ * ... 

Of liunwn iffojn lo Ibe dlredloti of thinrr lh»CJp tin c(n<rrHtn<,<ir UM 
omotamrUtnj ,h!lo U«c CUtiKlM ,hB<>»r' ,CT > ln P m ^" " lW 
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turn of all earthly things by an Almighty hand, will discern in these appa- 
rently trivial events the unobserved springs of Supreme intelligence; and 
conclude, that as much as royal partialities may be the unconscious instru- 
ments of reward to an upright and strenuous, they may be the ministers of 
retribution to a selfish and corrupted age. - >. * t • . 

George IV, who, probably from personal rather than public consi- 
tho Fourth derations, was led to take this important step in the outset of bis 
government, had the good fortune to wield the sceptre of Great Britain dur- 
ing the most glorious reign in its long and memorable annals; and yet no 
sovereign ever owed so little to Ins own mdividualwisdom or exertions; The 
triumphs which have rendered his age immoi tal wero preparedby other hands, 
and matured m a severer discipline It was his good fortune to succeed to 
the throne at a Urtie when the seeds sown by the wisdom of precoding states- 
men, the valouir of former warriors, and the steadiness of the last monarch, 
w r ere beginning to come to maturity, and thus he reaped the harvest pi epar- 
ed, m great part, by the labours of others Yet justice must assign, him a con- 
siderable place in the august temple of glory constructed during Ins reign : 
if the foundation had been laid, and the structure was far advanced, when 
he Was called to its direction, he had the merit of putting the last hand to 
the immoi tal fabric. To the vast and unprecedented exertions made by Gicat 
Britain towards the close of the contest, he gave Ins cordial concurrence , he 
resisted the seducing offers of peace, when they could have led only to an 
armed neutrality, and, by his steady adherence to the principles of the 
Grand Alliance, contributed m no slight degree to keep together its discor- 
dant elements, when they were ready to fall to pieces, amidst the occasional 
disasters and frequent jealousies of the last years of the war. The unprece- 
dented triumphs with \\ hich it concluded, and the profound peace w lucli lias 
since followed, left little room for external exploits during the remainder of 
Ins reign , and the monarch was of too indolent a disposition, and too limit- 
ed a range of intellectual vision, to influence those momentous internal 
changes which ensued, or take any part either m advancing or retarding the 
vast revolution of general thought which succeeded to the excitement and 
animation of the -war. Yet history must at least award to him the negative 
merit of having done nothing to accelerate the changes which grew up with 
such extiaordmary rapidity during that period , so fertile m intellectual m- 
' novation , of having been the last man m bis dominions who assented to that 
momentous change in their religious institutions, which first loosened the 
solid fabric of the British empire, and of havmgleft to his successors the 
constitution m state, at a period when it was seriously menaced by domestic 
distress, and general delusion, unimpaired either by tyrannic encroachments 
or' democratic innovations 


no private If, from the comparatively blameless and glorious picture of GcOrge 
nnddi«. n IY’s public administration, we turn to the details of Ins < private 
?.««• fife, and the features of his individual chai acter , we shall find less to 
approve and more' to condemn 'Yet even there some alleviating circumstances 
may he found , And the British nation, m the calamities which hereafter may 
ensue fi'om the failure of the direct line of succession, dan discerh only the 
natural iAsult of the restrictions, equally impolitic ‘and unjust, which it has 
imposed, hi their dAarest concerns, oh the feelings; of its sovereigns His talents 
were of no ordinal y lim'd, and superior to 'those of any of his family* It is im- 
possible th'see the busts of the sons of George’lII m Ghana ory , " 

being at once convinced that the Prmcc of Wales ha> 1 i 
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hMd of the group ( 1 ) nil tula wot raJUnftd he bad i bkh 
forlhejTMiTOrlaofptlaiine ha dar in mtaJc wu eujotiile iDd alihoutli 
Jif* pauita !a mMtcctnr* wi, niter fcr lie splmdoutf (nlmul deronuton 
Dun He majatj of eitmal effect,' r« Hd Itildy iuIU oTWindar will 

fainting mootmem of Wi iatronago rf erf In ft, higboi bii? 
■chte Tie JetloMj- which geoenllr exliti between lie ruling loraekn end 
Mri f h™** 1 hhn Into dose connexion wills the leaden 
of lie Wni£ pirtfi and, for Dearlj- fifteen yetra, Ciriton IToiae wn ibepnnd 
rra iderrooj bf all lie raiesmon, wfu, and beantia, whom feoloMT of Use 
refpiliig power bed thrown Into (be arm of the Opposition. Ibis drcom- 
stance Jtad « material inflaenee on hi* future durteitr > Accustomed from 
)0 j ctrJiMi youth to the society, not marly of tbe most elegant but the most 
intellectual aenoUdsifo the companion not leas than the friend of Barte 
and for; of Grey tnd Sheridan, be soon aeqnl red that ikJU and deflatey In 
conversation which inch loioronne alone cm communicate, and riono 
with ibtf reflected light which so often, in those habituated to mch toddy, 
dazzle* the litarparfeneed beholder, and anppljes, at least daring the hour* 
ofsoelalinlereoumsthewintof original tboaght or solid acquirements Ye< 
lib talents were not entirely Imbibed from tbe brilliant drdo by which lie 
was mrroimdod ills perceptions were qnici) his abilities, when fairiy rooted 
either by tbe anJro*iloh of conversation or the lustre of external erects, 
considerable kndminy of bis holograph lei ten are a model of occasional fe- 
licity both in thought and expression (2) IDs features were handsome) his 
figure, In yoath, graceful and commanding and both then and when It was 
injured in malurtr years by the hereditary corpulence of his family, hh man- 
ner* wcie’So nerfectly finished, that bowai untTcmlly admitted to desen-e 
the title which be acquired, of the First Gentleman In Europe 
nta&Udn But with these, no Inconsiderable qualities It h into In a sore- 
Ttlgu, the meed of praise due to his memory Is exhausted, and 
there remains nothing but to do Justice to tbe faults, and draw no screen ortr 
the many frantic* of bis character Thrown from the outset of life Into the 
Tortex of dissipation* without the necessity for exertion, whkb, In an hum- 
bler rant, or on a more arbitrary throne, so often counteracts Its pernicious 
effects, be soon became an ardent rotary of pleasure j and without descending 
to the degrading habits to which that propensity often leads, Ito only ren- 
dered Its awky on thh account the mom tyrannical and destructive to his 
clwrafcter Profuse, extravagant, and unreflecting, be not only was, timwgh- 
out bis whole IKe before be mounted the throne, drowned In debt, Ira! the 
systematic pursuit of refined enjoyment Invoiced him In many discreditable 
and unfeeling, some dishonourable, ads. Dissipation and profligacy lo yoajlr, 
indeed, am so tunal In princes, and arise so readily from d* “cta f » 
which they are so reminded, that they are to such persons petnliariy dUUenU 
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of resistance , but the passions of George IV, fretting against the unjust restric' 
lions of the Marriage Act, led him into delinquencies, of a more serious kind. 
His conduct towards Queen Caroline, whatever the dements of that princess 
may have been, was unpardonable , for it began to be unjust before those 
demerits could have been known, and continued to be unfeeling after misfor- 
tune had expiated them by suffering , and if it be true, qs is generally be- 
lieved, that he gamed possession of the person of a most amiable and superior 
woman, Mrs Fitzherbert, by a fictitious or elusory marriage ceremony, and 
afterwards made, as he certainly did, his friends in Parliament deny its exis- 
tence, and subsequently deserted her, he was guilty of an act which passion 
cannot extenuate and royalty should not excuse The last days of this for- 
tunate monarch and systematic voluptuary were chiefly spent at Windsor, in 
the seclusion of elegant society, intermingled with the brilliancy of conversa- 
tional talent , and if its noble balls were the scene of meretricious ascendant, 
at least they were not disgraced by open profligacy • decency and seclusion 
threw a veil over irregular connexions , and justice must admit that, subjec- 
tion to female charms was m his case more than usually pardonable, from 
the unjust laws which had depm ed him of a free choice in virtuous attach- 
ments, and the calamitous union which had denied him the blessings of do- 
mestic and filial love. 

ofwa" ft 1S 71 singular circumstance, that the statesman who with his 
Liverpool sovereign was thus elevated to the helm at a crisis of unexampled 
difficulty, and when the national prospects were to all appearance gloomy m 
the extreme, was almost from the moment of Ins elevation borne forward on 
an uninterrupted flood of success, and that, though inferior m capacity to 
many of the great characters who had preceded him in the struggle, he ex- 
ceeded them all in the felicity of his career, and the glorious events which, 
under his administration, were so deeply engraved on the monuments of his- 
tory Much of this extraordinary prosperity is doubtless to be ascribed to bis 
singular good fortune. He had the almost unprecedented felicity of being 
called to the highest place m government at the very time when the tide, 
which is ever discernible m the affairs of men, was beginning to turn, when 
the stream-flow of Napoleon’s triumphs was turning into ebb , and when the 
constancy of Britain, long conspicuous m adverse, was to be rewarded by the 
gales of prosperous fortune Like his royal master George IY, he thus reaped, 
with little exertion of his own, the fruits of the seed sown by the efforts of 
others ; and was called, during his long ministry, rather to moderate the 
vices consequent on excessive prosperity, than'to sustain the national spirit 
under the trials of long-continued and searching adversity 
aud public J ustice, however, must assign to Lord Liverpool, if not the highest, 
services at least a considerable place among the great men who threw such 
imperishable glory over the annals of Britain during the latter period of the 
war His capacity could not have been the least, who stood foremost in rank 
through those memorable years granting to Alexander, Wellington, and 
Castlereagh, the merit of having been the mam instruments in the deliverance 
of Europe, the British premier may at least justly lay claim to the subor- 
dinate but important merit of having strenuously supported their efforts, and 
furnished them noth the means of achieving such important triumphs IIis 
judgment m counsel, temper m debate, and conciliation m ’ > cy, se- 
conded admirably their heroic efforts The resources bre and ^ 

bear upon the fortunes of Europe at the close of the s ex 

pled since the beginning of the world , and if the s> -n 

them at his disposal, no small wisdom an<jl -skill were e 
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wbW)hem«detrftii^m Notwithstadfngal) their tocte^ tbeVlHed 
rcigr^ ’rtf e *omeUrot5, from lie jealoa'stotnd separate interests Inherent In 

jndpncnt and pftidente erf Lordlirerpool wt of the highest terries to the 
common conic Ileoonld not be called a powerfnl debater, knd hi* iDeethra 
miWfi Tittle fmjfreakn it the time on either Horrie trf Ps His mart i bbt they 
ahoxmdod hi matter and wand argument, and few afford, on a retrospect, a 
jnorcitroiJzHiui rimr of (bo principles which swayed (ho Corernment tt manY 
or the most important periods of the war His prirato Ufe was inrpmch- 
able, h is domestic hihits pore and amiable and, likri aD the greet lUlaram 
of that hemio period, he long held the highest offices, and disposed of tjo- 
eaunted wealth, withoat a spot upon his integrity, or hiring conferred a 
nwre 1 than moderate share of patronage on his eonntndoni j 

'He hflid a respectable place, bowerer, in the second clan of itatc*- 
*«**• Jmea c®Jy, and did not bekmg to the muter-apiriti of mantled 
IIo had not ^efficient rigour of character, or reliance on hb own Judgment, 
to take a derided line In any arduous crisis. His maxim always was to tem- 
porise and ktold diffi collies, rather than brare (be danger in the outset Un- 
der a cairn and dignified deportment, ami the roost unruffled tuiritj In do- 
bate, he concealed an anxiety of temper and drtod of responsibility, which 
appeared conspicuous at the council board, and rendered him nnflt to hold 
the helm In any •period of real danger He bad neither the ardonr of groins, 
nor the strength of Intellect, nor the heroism of raloor in his character 
Clear-sighted as to Immediate, his riikm was defeetlre as to remoter dangers. 
Jadicious and prudent In counsel in ordinary tiroes, bo was a dan gem os ad 
riser in cases of difficulty and exercised a mlaoat influence on the ultimate 
fortHn es of bis country Do was mainly instrumental in in trod u ring offer tiro 
do*e of tbo war, tlial sedaeUre policy wlikh purchases present popularity 
by McriRdng future resources, and wins the applanse of Iho existing multi- 
tude by risking tho censure of the thinking In ct cry future age The popula- 
rity,! accordingly, of hb gorermnent, daring the Gfteen years (bat be remained 
Prime liinisfer, was wjprceodcated opposition seemed to bare disappeared 
Id Parliament, as it was thought to bare expired in the coon try D ut,am hlit 
all these sednetlre appearances, the elements of future discord were pre- 
paring ritho Sinking Fund was fatally encroached upon, amidst the pcncra! 
applause of Die unthinking multitude t indirect taxes, the pillar of paWic 
credit, were repealed to an unnecessary and ruinous extent t a rast tndnn 
ddfed-for monetary change spread unheerd-of dbeentent through the In 
d us Moot classes* the people were habituated to the pernicious flattery that 
thoir to I co Is wisdom, and must be obeyed ; and out of the Calm which was 
thought to be perpetual, arose the tornado which changed the comUlution 
>n, e ypf r f8H beheld the extinction of the almrrd and exaggerated 
* 5-* w i discontent against the Palo of Tori, which, for factious purposes, 
UwSX had been raised two years before Colonel 1\ sidle, the 
57 T 7 ogrot In producing the d amour, had long Unre retuni*^ 

•curityj OrowaM of tho Duke s long acquaintance with the 
llorae Guards, and actlro real for the Interests of Iho army, Wtf 
soVerclyfbItl and, on thoSStb Jiay f8l f.aficr somewhat more uuoj »o » years 
spent In a prirate station, be was again, with the .. / 

nation, and the tmircrsal appniUallon of ibearwi, reinstated ^ . . 
commander In-chief, which he held during the whole rcmiiodrf w wa r 
Tho subject was brought forward by Lord ifflton in PsrilamctJ F 
{1 occurred ; but tbc result only tended to dttuotwtratc, io w WH\ dcriinc 
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name, and strongly contended, though l n nln tw n^iu . . , 

vs% a « ^tSsr 

sr^atriiSSBr® 

P««Sa of .tarns towta-, <tatad to 

10 *” 7°'"’ "T 6r ,' hc k’^nr 10 

Itoot Ibstbsolnto merer of. pin of m feilow-nljttu, colltfltd l^cto 
}r mnM *W<* "U not neraarj for me lo dettrfl*. Thor bore bm£r bt 

, ?,” r L!?M rWm fj 1 * * b “ , “ >«fW»lor*, .nd In to mwlt? 
InlUted frith their bighfiown and fandfal idp» 0 f majesty, they assume the 
«ronJ of prerogative, and lord It equal! j over tho kin* and peoplo mi" 
■w~- Tlie Home of Commons, upon thu letter bring brought before 
T ^rr them, passed a resolution, by a tnajorily of 100 lo r«d, that Sir 
55* 1 ” 4 £rea/</oah& were eci’erfa toed 

** * ^ the Aral instance by the Speaker, whether bis warrant, which 

tria immediately issued, would autborirc the breaking open of Sir Francis * 
home, which was barricaded, and where be remained without muring out. 
The Attorney-General, (Sr T Gibbs,) howe m , pare | t « hb opinion that 
entry might be made good by force, if It could not otherwise be obtained; 
and the Sergcant-«l \nm accordingly, on tho day following, forced his way 
in by the aid of a notice force, supported on the outside by the military Sir 
Frauds wti found in his library, surrounded bj bis family, and employed in 
mating Ms son translate Magna CAarfrr luring made larii a show of 
resistance as to demonstrate that he yielded lo compulsion, be was conveyed 
under a military escort to tho Tuner, where he remained a prisoner till the 
close of the acssion of Parliament Serious rjou occurred, ami some Hires 
were lost cm the mning of the day on which the eronrisonmf nt took place, 
chiefly in consequence of an erroneous report which was spread lint the 
shu* Tower guns lutd fired upon the people Sir Franck afterwards 
wrote on intemperate letter to the Speaker on the alleged illegality of the 
proceeding, which, however, the Howe bad the good tense, having rxharn ted 
their powers of chastisement, to pass over without further notice Meanwhile, 
the Imprisoned baronet received a great variety or iddrews from viriotH 
popular assemblies in the kingdom, and the Homo of Commons was deluged 
with peiltlons for Ms liberation but they continued firm nod <fr Frauris 
remained in confinement till the prorogation of parliament, when the power 
of the assembly which committed him has ing teased, he was of coarse libe- 
rated Great preparations for bis triumphal procession through the citv to 
tuj „ Ms residence in riccadllly, were mad e by the populace, and serious 
apprel*nsiotM of disturbances were entertained hut lte had the pod seme 
or humanity not to bring his partisans into the risk which such a dcawmtra 
tion would hare occasioned, by returning prrijtely lo hi* home ,„Tr 
He afterwards bronght actions at law against the <*ealrr rfiw ^ Home of 
Commons, for damages on account of illegal ari/nre hoo<rbrravm ana 
Imprisonment; and against Lord Moira, tho Governor of t»e m * 
unwarrantable detention! and the case was argued with the frreau^t aroniy 
by theAttomcy-Cenrralon the one ride and *“«W4nt /afterward* Mr th ) 
llolroyd on the other The Court of King * Henri* (S’, bowreer, suUaJnrd lb* 
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caoja contributed to produced tblf distressing rcsalt j bat among Ibera Hie 
knot lnfloence Is to be Impaled lo thi ConUnentil System of Aapoldon, to 
which bis panegyrist! are willing to asmlbe the whole-The real tmo were 
T<ry dlffercnti odd either arose necessarily from die pfogress of sesriety, Or 
mieht lure been easily trulicd by a Tam iiradenl policy on the part of tho 
nrlllsh merchants and Gorffliment. Usehtacdy at that period had taken one 
of Its great starts In die application of Its porters to mtmutttlorfn* Industry 
Tho mole' and the spfimlDffJenny the rest Improvements of Arhwrifht and 
Cartrtrttht, had been added to the Immortal dlscorejy of Wall add the oper- 

r wk In meat part deprired of their employment by the change, 
bmodod lmsullenesasperation at Innorations -which they regarded, not with- 
IZwimi show of rraaon, as deslmetirc of the tnbsisttnee of thcmselrrs and 
thelHkmllles The rast-esport trade, schfch had risen to the tmprertoleoled 
i^i^of nearly U 47 , 000,000 nesting In the year 1800, In consequence of 
JTShdn^a if FrtnKh eoart-gnari from northern Cennony, to restore 
In! of the empire on the Danube, had engendered k spirit of speen- 

Uriow WUA retarded So esports to eontinental Europe as onUinded, and 
lationw s^t _ Tfr « f ro m the confiscation of n fleet of those three 
merchantmen haring on board foods to an Immense amount, In 
1810, by order of timEtnpercr of irasd* Bn,,.bovo 

5? SS Mturml Irritation of the Amerian GoTtnwKnt it the onbonwlod 
flU ’ Si? imirliieli they wt exposed by -both the hellJpereot pOwcrifrom 
nf the Berlin and UlUn decree*, and tb« Order* hi Cotrarfl, had 
tb r?n rl StnnSrflho United State. the Non-loW- 

^^iaa'jrssssfiaS 

swrtriliaw «M»lh » i,m o» pmm, t, r"«s« 

these years the Imported chiefly In specie, was drained 

which tho enormons “Pj* to the escestise drain of spede 

ont of the country (*) floondleas nectwltics of the war, both 

arising from thorasl op®*"™ , "^TlSOO, prod need . sery freri 

In Ccrmony « a Jf° A.SL. of lSIl I and .be reality of 

docreo bf commercial distress broOe , n ,] ie market for oor raanufaetor 
the defalcation, ‘ l *l"” l "£tt d ^ te Biml er from tho returns of el 
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tk>n to the lit January i81A, to passed into a law, rendering the breaking 
M frame* a capital offence, and with rodi energy was this lair carried Into 
operation, that no less than aerenteen men were condemned to death and 
or ecu ted in the court-yard of the castle of York, at one time, for crimes 
connected with these disturbance*. This dreadful but Decenary example 
bad the effort of stopping these dan gem os riots, which, like other nndisyuUed 
inroad* on life and property, however formidable In the vldnlly where they 
occur, are never dangerous in a national point of rlew, If not aided by the pu 
fdllanlmlty or Infatuation erf the middle and higher rants; and, before the 
end of the year, all disposition even to these excesses died away under the 
cheering inOnenceof the extended market formamrfieturing industry, which 
arose from the opening of the Baltic harbours, and the animating events of 
the nuidin campaign (1) 


Among the senator* in the Opposition ranks who distinguished 
Shirty Utemseires by their resistance to this increase, even for alimked 
period, of the number of capital offence* In English law, and who devoted 
the energies of a powerful mind and the warmth of a benevolent heart, to 
the end of his life, to effect a reduction In Its sanguinary enactments, was 
Sit Sjjnirx rtowiiT This great lawyer, and truly estimable statesman, wu 
of French descent but his parents had settled In London, where Ids father 
carried on basinets n a Jeweller and he had the merit of raising himself, 
by his unaided exertions, from the respectable but comparatively humble 
sphere in whfch they moved, to the most exalted station and sodety lie 
-wns called to the bar in 1783 ond it was impossible flint his perseverance 
and logical precision of argument could have failed of raising him to emin- 
ence in that profession, where talent In the end never falls to overbear all 
competition; and bo was highly dislingulsWd. and In great practice Indian- 
c err, before bo was heard of beyond the legal dicks of the metropolis. Ills 
reputation, however, at length precured for him more elevated destinies 
In 1800 he wm raado aol Id tor-general by Mr Fox, and elevated to tlrtrank 
of knighthood and at the same time he took bb seat In Parliament as one of 
the memben-for Qnecnsborongh, thus adding another to the long array of 
Illustrious men, on both sides of politics, who have been altered Into public 
llfo through the portals of the nomination boroughs, which the Beforro Bill 
has now for ever dosed lie took on active part In many of the roost Import 
ant debates which subsequently occurred In Parliament, particularly those 
on the slave trade, the regency, and Catholic emanripatioo and he had 
already attempted, and In part effected, a gTeat Improvement In the law of 
bankruptcy (2), when his attention was allraded by the state of the criminal 
law, to the amelioration of which, during the remainder of hi* parliamentary 

career, his efforts were chiefly directed .(3). ... 

ins political prindples were those of the Whig party but he was jure 
free, by character and professional saccess, from factious amMlfouj awfffje 
improvement of tire; human race was the object for which fits 
heart beat to the latest hour of existence. Exemplary nnti atrreiIcna!H« >^ 
SoMof prime life, be eonlriTed, In Ibe midst o( «H 
anxieties eooscqoent on his legal and turliaoenUrr career, l Ul Sndd™ 
domestic society The screnth day of rest was nerer helm 
loboors and when mailng twelre ibonund a-jear at ^ 
discharging his dalles In the House of Commons, he etrotrirfd to keep up 


< 
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his acquaintance with 'all the literature of the day, as -well as the studies of 
his earlier }ears(l), a fact which, however inexplicable to those who are 
unaccustomed to such exertions, is verified by every day’s experience of 
those who are, and which arises from the circumstance, that to the mind 
trained to intellectual toil, recreation arises rather from change of employ- 
ment^ or a new direction to thought, than entire cessation from labour. 

Condition The condition of the English criminal law at this period was, in- 
crimlnat deed, such as to call for the serious attention of every real friend 
period, 1 * * 1 * 3 to lvis country and mankind. Political power having for a long, 
almost immemorial period, been really vested m the wealthier classes, 
cither of the landed or commercial orders, penal legislation had been mainly 
directed to the punishment of the crimes which had been found by expe- 
rience to be dangerous to their possessions, and had, in consequence, been 
founded on no principle, and regulated by no justice. Every interest in the 
state, during the course of several centuries, had by turns enjoyed influence , 
sufficient to procure the passing of law's denouncing capital punishments 
against the perpetrators of crimes peculiarly hostile to its owm property; 
and these successive additions to the penal code were silently acquiesced m 
by all other classes, upon the understanding that a similar protection would 
be extended to them when circumstances seemed to render it necessary. 
Thus the landholders, whose influence had so long been predominant m the 
Chapel of St.-Stephen’s, had obtained a huge addition to the catalogue of 
capital punishments for offences trenching on their freeholds The ti ading 
classes had heen equally ddigent in having the punishment of death affixed 
to theft from the person, within shops, or from warehouses or manufac- 
tories. Shipmasters and merchants had done the same for the protection of 
their interests , and so strongly were the dangers of forgery felt in a mercantile 
community, that it had come to pass into a sort of axiom, which obtained 
assent, that nothing but that terrible sanction could preserve from fearful 
invasion the rights of the great body of traders throughout the empire 
Result* The result of this separate and selfish system of legislation had 
arurairom come to be, that, in 1809, when Sir Samuel Romilly set about the 
its neglect reformation of this blood-stained code, the punishment of death 
wafc by statute affixed to above six hundred different crimes, while the in- 
creasing humanity of the age hadmduced so wude a departure from the strict 
letter of the law', that out of eighteen hundred and seventy-two persons ca- 
pitally convicted at the Old Bailey m seven years", from 1805 to 1810, only 
one had been executed All those concerned in the prosecution of offences, 
combined their efforts to mitigate m practice its sanguinary enactments In- 
dividuals injured declined to give information or prosecute, unless in cases 
of serious injury, or when their passions were strongly roused , witnesses 
hung back from giving explicit evidence at the trials, lest their consciences 
should be haunted by the recollection of what they deemed, often not without 
reason, as little better than judicial murder , jurymen made light of their j 
oaths, and introduced a most distressing uncertainly into the result of cri- 
minal prosecutions , and even judges often caught at the, evanescent distinc- 
tions which the acuteness of lawyers had made between offences, and wil- 
lingly admitted the subtleties which, were to sai e the offender’s life. The 
consequence was, that not more than two thirds of the persons committed for 
trial were convicted , the remainder, after contracting the whole contagion 
of a prison, were let loose upon the world, matured m all the habits of mi- , 
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qaltj and tin depraved criminals, seeing so many chances of escape, before 
end after apprehension, ceased torture any serious fean for the uncertain 
penalties of criminal justice (1) 

Tbe principles, -on the other hand, forr which Sir Samuel nomlllr, 
J ,nd > W* lamented death In 1818, Sir James Mackintosh can 
* tended, were, that dm esacnlial quality of criminal Law, without 
£*X which all lu provision* would bo of little avail, was certabtg that, 
to attain this, tho cordial co-operation of all classes of aodety, as well osthc 
activity Of the constable and the diligence of tho prosecutor, was reqnliUe 
that this co-operation coaid never be eocured, unless the punishment* ti- 
died by Uw to offences were such is to offer no violence to the feelings of 
Justice whteh tro found In every bosom and that these fadings would never 
have been Implanted so strongly as they are In the human It cart, If the Inte- 
rests of sodety had required their perpetual violation These principles 
which require only to be stated to command the cordial assent of every Intel 
Jigeot mind, have since been fully carried Into effect In every part of Croat 
Britain t the penalty of death has come to be practically abolished for almost 
every offence except murder and secondary punishments have been appor- 
tioned out, as accurately as tbe vast simultaneous growth oferimo rendered 
practicable, to the real merits of the offences to which they were affixed If 
the result lias hitherto exhibited no diminution, but on the contrary been 
coexistent with a vast Increase In (lie rum-total of deffnqnencftt, It has at 
least produced a most gratifying decrease in the more atrocious and violent 
offmeesj a mdeh greater degree of certainty has been Introduced Into trim I 
nil proceeding* i and In Scotland, In particular, where tbe system of penal 
Jurisprudence has long been established on a far better footing thin In Eng- 
land, Ibo certainty of punishment to tho guilty, and of acquittal to the In 
nocout, h« attained a height unparalleledlnany other agoor country of ibe 
globe (2) 'With the diminution of Its sanguinary enactments however, tho 
English criminal law baj Ml the difficulty of secondary penalties ; tiic mul- 
titude of convict* who required transportation, has caused the evils and suf- 
ferings of the pens l settlement* tolncrcase In on alarming degree ; and sodely 
at home, overburdened with a flood of jurninedeUnqueucy.liaikmg labour 
ed nnder tho crilrof Inadequate Jail accommodation, for *Jikh all Ibe effort* 
of philanthropy, and nil tho Improvements of prison discipline, have hitherto 
proved an Inadequate remedy 

important In their ultimate efforts as were these beginnings of Interior 
reformation, of abkh sodety, from tbe Important changes which It under 
went daring the progress of the war, stood so much In need, they yet yield- 
ed In the magnitude of their present consequences, to the three great ‘ob- 
ject* of Internal debate In Parliament >nd the nation, during the years 1811 
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and 1812, yiz. the Question of the CprrenCy, the Repeal of the orders m 
Council, and the Prosecution of the War m the Peninsula 
Review of It has been already noticed (1) how Mr Pitt* driven hy hard ne- 
Mr cessity, had adopted the momentous step of suspending cash pay- 
«erte?Tvuu ments in February 1797, and that, after more than one tempo- 
rary act had been passed, postponing the period for their resump- 
tion, it was at length enacted, by the 41 Geo. Ill cl, that the restriction m 
favour of the Bank should continue till six months after the conclusion of a 
general peace Allusion has also been more than once made to the prodigious 
effect which this unavoidable measuie had m raising prices and vivifying 
industry during the war (2); and no one can doubt that it was in the great 
extension of the currency, ? w hich look place fiour 1797 to 1810, that the 
resources were mainly found, which provided both for the long-continued 
efforts with which it was attended, and the gigantic expenditure of its later 
years Now that the true principles winch regulate this important subject 
have, from long and dear-bought experience, come to be so w T cll understood, 
it may readily be conceived how the increase of the Bank issues, froni elei en 
.millions m spring 1797 to tw r enty-one millions in 1810, and twenty-seven 
millions m 1813, must have tended both to altei the prices of commodities 
of all sorts throughout the 'empire, and to induce the extraordinary and un- 
precedented vigour which was conspicuous during all that period, both m 
our foreign commerce and internal industry, and which supported the vast 
and long-continued national efforts (5) 

Monetary In the course of the years 1809 and 1810, however, the combma- 
Surnfg 3 1 sog Rons of a variety of causes produced an extraordinary demand for 
ona 18,0 an enlarged currency for domestic transactions, at the very time 
that the whole gold, and great part of the silver specie of the country, w'ore 
drained off for the purposes of foreign warfare. The prodigious increase m 
the exports and imports during these years, in consequence of the opening 
of the German harbours m the former, and of the smuggled trade to the Bal- 

(1) Ante, m, 103 

(2) Ante, t 293,m 103.104.lv 311,312 

(3) Table showing the amount of Bank Notes in Circulation from 1792 to I8l5, with the commercial 
piper umler discount at tlio Bank during the same period, and the gold and silver aunuallj corned at the 
hank 




Commercial Paper 


Tears 

Total or Notes 

rendered nt Dank. 

Ballion coined 

1792, 

L 11,307,380 

L 

L.l 171,863 

1798, 

' 11,388,910 


(2,747,430 

1794, 

10,744,020 


2,558,895 

1795, 

14,017,510' 

2,946,500 

493,416 

1790, 

16,729,520 

3,505,000 

„ 464,680 

1797, 

11,114,120 

5,350,000 

2,600,297 

1708, 

13,095,830 

4,490,600 

2,967,565 

1799, 

12,959,610 

5,403,900 

449,062 

1800, 

16,854,800 

6,401,900 

189,937 

1801, 

16,203,280 

7,905,100 

450,242 

1802, 

15,186,880 

7,523,100 

437,019 

1803, 

15,849,980 

10,747,600 

596,445 

1804, 

17,077,830 

9,982,400 

718,397 

1805, 

17,871 170 

11,365,500 

54,668 

1806. 

17,730,120 

12,380 100 

405,106 

1807, 

1G, 950.680 

13,484,000 

None 

1808, 

14,183,860 

12,950,100 

371,714 

1809, 

18,542,860 

15,475,700 

298,946 

1810, 

21,019,600 

20,070,600 

316,936 

1811, 

23,360,220 

14,355,400 

312,263 

1812, 

23,408,320 

14,291,600 

None 

1813, 

23,210,930 

12,330,200 

519,722 

1814, 

24,801,080 

13,285,800 

Un — " 

1815, 

27,261,650 

14,917,100 


1810, 

27,013,020 

11,416,400 



— Mobjad’s Tablet, and Vziszn, 279,' Maasiau/s Discs!, pp. 57, 117, 
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tic In the 1 alter, Which has been already noticed (I), necessarily required an 
extended circulation; and tho Influence of that demand speedily appeared 
In the enlarged i«ue of bank nolo, a i well as the ex Ira Ordinary inertaw In 
commcrdil paper discounted at tho Bank of England for the whole of that 
period tho former of which, from fourteen millions In 1808, had risen to 
twenty-three millions in the beginning of 181 1 wbilo the latter, during the 
M mo time, had advanced from thirteen to twenty millions Tet such was 
the scarcity of specie in 'Great Britain daring these yean, In consequence of 
tho absorbing demand which the Austrian and Spanish wan occasioned for 
the precious metals, that the bullion coined at the Bank during both put 
t orei her was llttlo more thin six, hundred thousand pounds. The Immense 
.S,, of jnedc to tho peninsula, to meet the expenses of the war, had gone 
nrnnressirelr Increasing, until, In the end of 1810 It Jiad risen to the 
Enormous amount of L.420,000 a-menth, or 1^,010,000 t-ycar Tho money 
llm* rco ui red coaid bo transmitted only In cola or bullion, as English paper 
would not nasa ,D ,be interior of ‘qialn; and, although Government rotdo 
lift most strenuous exertions to collect specie for the smite of the anny, yet 
ihcr could not by all thdr efforts obtain It In lafUricnl quantities; and *och 

,L T could get was transmitted at a loss, from the exchanges, of nearly 
it trtT i>er cent The demand for spedeon the Continent, daring and before 
the \ustrian war, had been such, that gold had almost entirely disappeared 
from circulation, both In trance and Germany and oven direr could hardly 
bo procured In suBidcnl quantities to meet the ordinary necessities either 
of Government or the people (2) „ „ . 

. This singular and anomalous stato ol matters naturally aod 
^ strongly roused the attention ot once of Government, tliccommer- 
tlff iwu . dal classes, and all thinking men in Great Britain at thb pcrkjd 
The simultaneous occurrence of a vast Increase of foreign trade and do- 
mestic Industry, with a proportional augmentation of the paper currency, 
and l he toUl dU.ppe.niuce °f «T«te °f Vlnd from c J r “'* ,1 f ' *" * 

phenomenon to ealroordtnne, , Hat it .Untied, n well 11 mtshl, Ihe intkna 

L,u» etlentbm cd (he Legldalure beommmeowM.ppolnlrdtorwitdro 

Inin ud report on the object, In U,e Serfon of 1810 , .nd It cwhr.rrd men, 
of the .blest men, on both lido of polity, who then Ml In i 
lloaxu, '.how pmn.lnro .mt Umenled death, wore jan *'£?° 

p rerouted him from rlilne 10 the bljheM emtneneo on 
U. tho ehahman .nd toot the leadlns itare In the pretan. ton of «»; 
nwrohlo report which tbeeommltlre prepared on the «nh|eel Dal Hr ^ 
nln- .nd Jl. llmwoe were also amen; III member!! .nd In the Inti- 
mate conneilon which loot place between thew eminent ■««•» W h ^ 

«r rvaltitn. darlre tlie long and anlooos examinations of evidence Ib 

£Ss»?*rS3wSSS 

iho ilren 0 th of the \dmtnbtntiou (3) 

L IB. in, 

tStKiSiSmi. «-* <•» . .11. t! 
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huhrowof On 1 ^ 1C P art l ^ ie Opposition, it was urged by Mi. Iluskisson, 
tilcHuiHon Mr Horner, and, with one exception (1), by Mr Canning — “The 
ftlwr facts on which the present question hinges arc sufficiently asccr- 
liusUtson tamed, and cannot be disputed on the other side. It appears, from 
the evidence which was laid before the Committee that, under the existing 
law's m force anterior to the period of the Bank restriction, no contract or 
undertaking could be legally satisfied, unless the com rendered m payment 
shall weigh m the proportion of parts of b penny weights, 8 grams of stand- 
ard gold, for each pound sterling, nor m siher com for any sum exceeding 
L 2b, unless such com shall weigh m the proportion of £ parts of a pound 
troy of standard silver for each pound sterling. When it was enacted by the 
authority of Parliament in 1797, that the payment of the promissory -notes of 
the Bank of England should be suspended, it was not the intention of the 
Legislature that any alteration should take place in the value of such pro- 
missory-notes, but it now r appears that the actual ialue of the promissory - 
notes of the Bank of England, measuring stick value by weight of standard 
gold and siher, has, for a considerable period, been much less than what is 
established by law' as the legal tender in payment of any money contract; 
that the fall which has thus taken place m the value of Bank of England notes, 
lias been occasioned by a too redundant issue of paper currency both by the 
Bank of England and the country banks, and that the excess has originated 
in the w r ant of that check on the issues of the Bank of England, w Inch existed 
before the suspension of cash payments 
“ The exchanges with foreign countries bare, for a considerable period, 
been unfavourable to this country m the highest degree. But although the 
adverse circumstances of our trade, and the large amount of our military ex- 
penditure abroad, may ha\c contributed to turn our exchanges with the con- 
tinent of Europe against us , y et the extraordinary degree in which they have 
been depressed for so long a period, can hare arisen only from the deprecia- 
tion which has arisen m the relative % aluc of the currency , as compared with 
the money of foreign countries The only way of guarding against these 
manifold danger?, is by a v lgilanl watch being kept up by the Bank of Eng- 
land on the foreign exchanges, as well as the price of bullion, w llh a view to 
regulate the amount of its issues But the only certain mode of providing 
against an excess of paper currency, is by establishing by law' the legal con- 
vertibility upon demand of all such currency into the lawful coin of the 
realm It may not be expedient to make such a change suddenly, but it must 
be done erelong , and tw'o years appears to be a reasonable lime within which 
the alteration may with safety be effected, instead of the period of six months 
after the ratification of a definite treaty of peace, which is established at 
present by law 

“ The necessity of having recourse to such a’ measure is obvious A pound 
of gold, and L 4G 14 • 6 being equal to each other, and in fact the same thing 
under different names, any circulating medium winch purports to represent 
that amount of silver ought by law to be exchangeable at will for a pound of 
gold But under the operation of the Bank Restriction Act, a pound of gold 

tioml resumption in tro years from llio time oftlio 
dclinte, (JTny 1811,) and Mr nuskisson and Mr 
Uomcr slrcnuotislj contended for that period , but 
Mr Canning deprecated so sudden a rctnrn to n 
easli standard during tlic continuance of hostilities, 
andinlnrtii u[ ’ should take jjKp- TMio 

term of six 1 icrol \ 

it stood nt 
Def> xvx 'll 4 


(l) Mr Canning, in general, coincided -with tho 
wliolo views of Mr Huskisson and llie majority of 
the Bullion Committee, and lie supported their 
principles in a speech of uncommon power and 
singularly lucid argument But he dissented from 
them upon one very material practical point, ra 
the penod which it was expedient Parliament 
should fix for Uio resumption of cash payments 
The Committee reported in favour of an uncondi- 
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hM now come to be equivalent to LS0 Jo paper currency Tho difference, 
therefore, between UtO and L.4S U C, or LO B 0, fa ibo measure of u2 
depreciation of the currency, or tbc imoant which every creditor In an old 
obijption, dated prior to the year 1707, to the extent crfL^ff, loses ff hb 
debtor cow pays op his debt in the paper currency— tint fs to »ay ererr 
creditor of that standing Joses jost a fifth by the prefect atate of mitten It 
would be monstrous to imagine that »o gross an Injustice ottt was intended 
by Parliament when they established as a temporary measure, and under the 
pressure of unavoidable necessity, tho currency of Bant, paper ts a legal 
tender IVhat could bare been the consistency of the legislature, which, 
1 earing unrepealed and no modified the regulations which lake away the chi 
racier of a legal fender from erery guinea weighing leas than the legal stan 
dard ofG dirts. 8 grains, should giro it fo a bank note, purporting (o bo of 
the same denomination, hot tho real value of whieh at tills moment is only 
AdwLs 14 grains, or In other words, about three shillings feaa than the light 
cst guinea which Is allowed to pus in payment* Yet this Is precisely wlut 
tho Act of <707 has now come in practice to produce, and tho questlpn fa 
whether this anomalous and tmjnst state of matters can he allowed to corn 
Unue? To »dl or to boy guineas at a higher rate than 2Js each, In bank 
paper I* «n offence at present punishable by fine and Imprisonment) hat 
though the penalties ntiach to the nnhappy holder of a heavy guinea, the 
fortunate possessor of a light one It entitled by la* fo tell it for what ft will 
bring, whidt fa about 2 is 3d Can there bo a more absurd stale of matters, 
or ono more dhrclly operating os a bounty on dipping, defacing and melt- 
ing down the coin) and need It ho rendered at, if, with such temptations 
hold out by tho operation of law to (bo commission of these offences, lite 
gold coin lias entirely disappeared from circulation? 

“By the common consent of mankind in all cirllized countries tho pre- 
cious metals bare been recelred as the fittest standard for measuring tho 
valao of nil other commodities, and are employed as the unlrero! equivalent 
for effecting thdr exchange, Cold In Ibis country, as stirrr Js in Hamburgh, 

Is really nfld exclusively the fixed measure of the rising and the falling of all 
other commodities In reference to each other The article itself wlrirh forms 
this standard, never can rise or Call in Ttiae with reference to tills measure 
— that is, w Mb reference h> llttlf A pound weight of gold never can he worth 
n pound and a quarter of gold A bank note, on the otlter hand Is not a com- 
modity— It fa only an engagement for the payment of a certain specified 
quantity of money It cannot re ry its valao in exchange for any commodity, 
except in reference to the increase or diminution of such commodity In gold 
Cold, therefore, Is the test by which the value of hank notes mml he tried 
and if a bank note, as staled by the witnesses In the eridenre, instead of 
being worth tho standard vnfoe of 5 dwts 3 grains of gold, fa only worth 
4 dwts 8 grains — It fa really worth onJylbe latter amount of gold Jn rxrhango 
for any other commodity A general In ereev: of price* therefore, fa not in 
Indication of the depredation of Us currency Snch an effect may In* pro 
dared by many other reuses, as for example, an lucres In the supply of the 
predous metals but ererr considerable or durable Inrreare Jn il e price of 
the predons roclals, which farm the bads of . currency, cannot h- 
to any thing but llw depredation of such currency even If the price of all 
other commodities Were to he fitting at the same time 
« Depredation of a cprmrcy may be produced cither by thy «laDiIard «ln 
containing less of the predous metal which forms that lUndjjd, 
certified by law to contain, or by an excess in the amount of that currency 
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The first effect took place to a great extent m the reign of William III, when 
the quantity of precious metals in the current com was about thirty per cent 
less than it was certified to contain To that evil a remedy was applied by 
the re-coinage m 1773, and since that time this evil has not been fell in this 
country The existing depreciation, therefore, must be occasioned by excess. 
Such depreciation cannot exist for any length of time m any country, unless' 
its currency consists partly of paper, partly of the precious metals If the 
com itself be undepreciated but nevertheless the currency is so, which is the 
present case, that can arise only from an excess m the paper circulating at 
par with the coin. The necessary effect of such a state of things is, that gold 
will be sent abroad to The better markets which are there to be found. And 
the only possible way of applying a remedy to this evil is to compel the Bank 
to pay in gold, and give the market price for guineas By so doing, indeed, 
you will at first subject that establishment to a loss equal to the difference be- 
tween the market and the mint price of that metal; but the effect of this will 
be in the end, to force it to contract its issues, and restore (lie value of the 
currency, and, till that is done, whatever it gains by avoiding this liability, 
is juSt so much lost to the holders of its notes (1).” 

Argument On the other hand it was maintained by Mr. Vansittart,- Lord 
tucM S inu by Castlereagh, and Mr Perceval — “It is a matter of equal regret 
tenni party an( j surprise to behold a Committee, composed of gentlemen so 
sagacious and well-informed, so conversant m business, and respectable m 
every point of view, arrive at conclusions so very opposite to those which 
the evidence before the Committee, as well as the good sense of the nation, 
has long since pointed out for general adoption The last resolution is the 
substantial practical recommendation of the Bullion Committee ; the other 
resolutions are only explanatory and introductory, and might, with' perfect 
innocence and safety, be placed unanimously on the journals It is the re- 
sumption of cash payments, within a definite and not distant period, which 
is the leal point at issue, and all argument is misapplied which is not di- 
rected m the first, as well as last instance, to that leading point We are all 
agreed that a mixed circulation of bank-notes, convertible at pleasure into 
cash and com, is the most desirable circulating medium which can be con- 
ceived, because, if properly regulated, it possesses the solidity of a metallic 
with the cheapness of a paper currency W 7 e differ only about the means, 
and the fit season, for returning to this stale The Bullion Committee are for 
attempting it positively and absolutely, wulhout regard to consequences, or 
even practicability w'e are for w'aitmg till a violent and unnatural stale’ of 
things shall have ceased, during the continuance of which our object cannot 
be gained, while the attempt would only aggravate the evil. 

“ The foundation of all our reasonings on this subject must be an appeal 
to experience, and the resolutions which we are to submit to the House are, 
therefore, not abstract propositions, but a statement of facts. Tile funda- 
mental position on the other side, viz. that there is a certain fixed and defi- 
nite standard of value arising from a given weight and purity of the precious 
raelals being used m the formation of com m this country, is erroneous Any 
sum undci L 2 3 ma} , it is notorious, be legally discharged in silver com ; 
and such is the degree m which the sih er com of vanous denominations now 
current has been worn an ay by use, or diminished by fraud, that' the actual 
amount of silver which a creditor holding an obligation under that sum ‘will 
men e, may vary from 3 lbs. 3 oz 13 dwt. to 8 lbs, 1 3 dwt., according as he 
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nrcJvol bis payment in the worn.ilrpene« or the fresh crown-pieea of the 
rcaira J^e Act of 4774, limiting tie legal lender of sfircr to sums bellow I. T, . 
expired in 1783, and from that time down to 1789, obligations to any amount 
might liare been discharged in these clipped and worn out sixpences, then 
current and such calm are ltd in practice the great circulating medium by 
which tho transactions of the country are carried on Even in regard to tbo 
gold coin, no fixed standard was introduced till 1774} so that all tho boasted 
fixity of that part of the currency dales only from that comparatively recent 
period 

“ The right of establishing and regulating the legal money of the kingdom, 
at all times rested in thesorereign or the crown, with concurrence of Parlia- 
ment, cannot be abrogated but by the same authority The promissory-no t« 
of the Bank of England, however, hare hitherto pawed in common estima- 
tion, and in the usual transactions of men, as equivalent to gold although at 
Ya iloas periods, both before and after the Bank restriction, the exchanges 
between Great Britain and other connlrlca hare been uniarc arable to Great 
Britain and, u a matter of course, in such periods the market prices of gold 
and silver hare risen considerably above the mint prices, and tbo coinage of 
money at the mint has been unavoidably either partially or wholly suspend 
ed Sach unfavourable exchanges and rises in the price of bullion Jure 
usually occurred in the course of foreign wars, when the metallic currency 
was all curled abroad to conduct the operations of oar fleets and armies ; as 
during the wan of Wllllan HI and Queen Anne, the greater part of tho Seven 
Years’ War, and tbe American war These causes all conspired together to 
produce the extraordinary pressure upon the Bank in February 1797, and 
rendered unavoidable tho suspension of cadi payments at that period and 
they again occurred with still greater severity In the two jears which pre- 
ceded the peace of Amiens. In these instances, the unCmrorablo state of the 
nx changes, and the high price of bullion, do not appear to bavo been pro- 
duced by the restriction of cash payments, or any excess In the Issue of 
notes} Inasmuch n all the Instances, except the last, occurred previously to 
airy restriction on sndi cash payments; and because the price of bullion has 
frequently been highest, and tho exchanges most unfaro amble, at periods 
when tbe issues of tbo bank-notes hare been considerably diminished, and 
they hate been afterwards restored to their ordinary rates though those Bines 


luvo been increased 

“ During seventy-eight ycors, ending with January 1707, the price of gold 
Inis been at and under the mint price for twenty-eight years, and above the 
mint price fifty years, and during that period the price of standard silver has 
been at and under the mint price three years and two months only Tbe ex- 
change with Hamburg fell, during the llurc latter years of the American war, 
fnli eight per cent, and the price of foreign gold ruse from ^ 

2s an ounce, and the price of dollars nearly la the same P™!**' 0 * 

tho banl-uolca lit elreolaUon»ere,dnrio e ll* mux 

nine lo .!r minkmi In DercmbrrlKt I I "« 

lUmhutp rapid!? rae 10 51, and tbo price of Cold Ml to IU 
of I7l before February 1737 The atwnnt of hant f» ‘ 

1737, vv l^S,COOfiOO and In February fTfll Ufl 7t»vnj»| 

tbo-o yoon theaum of I.ld, 700^00... ^ r£ 

with Hamburg rose three pec ecu l The bank note* ^ *7 j * 

trero Uim «« redorod February^ toI-» «ri <W dorta 

rrlileh lime tho exchange with naanbure WI Ihrre 

fit February 17W, they were Increased » ' mu '" ■**** 1 
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riod the exchange had risen nine per cent. Examples of this sot t prove to a 
demonstration how extremely -fallacious is the idea that the unfavourable 
slate of the foreign exchanges is to be ascribed to any excess m the issues of 
paper at home : they show that the exchanges depend on a variety of other 
circumstances independent of the home currency, and not unfrcqucntly they 
are highest when the paper circulation is most abundant 

“ It is not difficult to perceive what arc the circumstances, in our foreign 
relations, which hate produced the present unfat ourablc state of the ex- 
changes The trade with the Continent has, from the effect of Napoleon’s 
decrees against British commerce, become hazardous, precarious, and expen- 
sive; it is every where loaded with exccssn e charges . the trade with Ame- 
rica has been precarious and interrupted, the naval and military expendi- 
ture has for some 5 cars been very great, and the price of gram, owing to a 
succession of bad crops, has during the same period been v cry high Any one 
of these causes is sufficient to account for the dram of specie from this coun- 
try , much more the whole taken together. 

u The amount of the currency of the country must bear a certain propor- 
tion to its trade, revenue, and expenditure Now, the average amount of ex- 
ports, imports, and revenue of England, for some 5 cars past, has been so great 
as absolutely to require an enlarged circulation ; for all the three have nearly 
doubled since the period when the Bank restrictions were first imposed. If 
the average amount of bank-notes in circulation at the two periods is com- 
pared, it will be found not to have advanced 111 the same proportion (I). And 
how, when our metallic currency was drawn abroad by the necessities of 
foreign commerce and warfare, was the ordinary circulation of the country 
to be supplied, and its immense transactions conducted, if the increase m 
bank-notes, now so loudly complained of, had not taken place ? 

“The extraordinary circumstances in which the kingdom has lately been 
placed, therefore, are amply sufficient to account for the unfavourable slate 
of the exchanges, without any change in the internal value of the currency, 
or any reason being afforded for Us contraction. It is highly important, in- 
deed, that the restriction ns to pay ments in cash should be remov cd ns soon 
as the political and commercial relations of the country shall render it com- 
patible with the public interest , but under the piescnt situation of the stale, 
in all these particulars, it would be highly dangerous to do so before the pe- 
riod fixed by law, namely, six months after the conclusion of a definitive 
treaty of peace. 

“ There is a depreciation of bank-notes compared with legal coin, and 
there is a depreciation compared with the price of commodities But the de- 
preciation on which the Bullion Report so largely dwells, is a deprecia- 
tion different fyom either of these It is a depreciation compared with 
the money of other countries. What is the meaning of such> a depre- 
ciation, when no one ever imagined that Bank of England paper could 
pass current any where but m Great Britain 9 "What would be the effect of an 
order upon the Bank just now to resume cash payments m tw r o years? AYould 
it not be to compel them to purchase gold coin at any loss, m order to meet 
the certain dram about to come upon them? All the witnesses examined be- 


(l) Avenge exports and imports of Great 
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which a largo portion was in circulation at tho Grst 13, 181 
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fort tho Commlfleo agree In thh, that t her* h an Irresistible tendency it pce- 
sent In Ibc guineas of England to go abroad Some ascribe It to tho nwMitr 
of cash remittances to meet tbe "balance of trade, other* to the deauud for 
gold on tho cohUncnt bat *U eoneurln life fret, end the lUte of the fo- 
rdgn exchanges suflldentlj flenKmstrtlea its reality Dow, thro, Ii tbe Bank 
of England to be able singly to Hand tho torrrnt produced by the ttmmufrtial 
and political illations of U 10 whole globe? Is it fair, eatable, or ■prudent 
to friposc fhat fetttbHrh merit to tho certainty of the enormous loss conse-' 
fjnent pn inch a contest ? And fa this a lime to miio an experiment 10 ha 
xardooj to -the tdlrmcr of Cor eminent and tho credit of the nation, when 
tho empire b engaged In tho eighteenth year of a costly war waged for It* 
very existence, and every guinea that can bo spared from its domestic neces- 
sities b absolutely rerju'blto tb maintain the expensive contest In tho Peoin- 
saJa , which * lone averts tho horror* of Invasion from the British thorn ? * 
Upon a division, Hr TTomerb resold (Jons wens lost by a majority of 7C— 
thenumhen being 75 to 181 j and the counter resolutions of Mr VanslHart 
Were, a few days after, carried by a majority of 40 — the number* being 42 to 
82(0 * 


Few subjects In the modem hbtory of England hare been dls- 

1 J cnM °d bolb in and out of Parliament with more vcbbmcneo and 
*bUlty than ihb Dull Ion Report - and none was ever fraught, both 
its Immedlato orul ultimate effects, with more momentous een- 
S*rw 1 sequences (SJ fn tact, the very existence of the nation was at state 
In the dbconinn and it may now with safety be pronounced that if tbe ar 
pamemtn urged hr Ur Homer, Mr ITusklaon and the DaliJon Committee, hod 
proved successful, and Parliament bad acted upon tbelr rrcoramendatfons, 
the national Independence must hare been destroyed, and England rmderrd 
n province of France long before tho Moscow catastrophe arrived The very 
fact on which their whole argument was rested, rir that the difference be- 
tween tbe mini, ct and tho mint price of guineas had eomoiobc23 percent 
was decisive against the practicability of restoring cash payments at feast tiff 
the pressure of tho war bad come to an end for what must bare bom tbe 
effect of a compulsitor to pay In gold purchased by the Rank it well a kits, 
and issued lo the public at such a profit* Evident ruin to that cslaHblimcnf, 
bankruptcy to (ho Government, and an abandonment of all our enterprises, 
vital to tho state lo which the empire was engaged ReJUngtoo, deprived of 
all bis pecuniary resources In Spain, would Iuito been compelled to wIUh- 
drawfrom lb* Peninsula in the mortal struggle between Insolvency at home 
and 'disaster abroad AH our foreign efforts most have been abandoned l 
force as £rcat is tliat which drew back flinnlbal from the scenes of bis 
triumphs in Italy, would bare forced the British Iwrofrom tbe theatre of H* 
destined triumphs In Spain The crath in England wonld have come precisely 
at tho crisis of Urn war cash payments would ban? been renamed fn Usy WJ» 
jnst after tho battle oUalten andon Ibceve of the armistice of Pnguej \a- 
poWon, relieved from tbe pressure of Wellington t referani v oold bare made 
head against the forces of llnr north; Austria, In such on prom Sting drtutn 
stances, would never bare Joined the eealidob Russia exhausted and dis- 
couraged,^ crutd lure retired to her forests Germany, unarm jed by UilWa 
tabiltlltL wonM ba*e renrtineJ daman! In tbe >'ri(e|«m! tbo .un oNji 
rojwn frrohm nould ham nnl, |>w!>ir< *" tttr > 1 » 1!rJlh Ul ” * 1,r M 


Gallic ambition 
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Even if, by prudential m casinos and great efforts on the pari of the Go\ ci n~ 
in cut and the Ranh, an immediate catastrophe had been avoided, thcie can 
be no donbl that the resumption of cash payments al that crisis must, at no 
distant period, ha\c proved fatal to the finances and public credit of Great 
Britain. Experience lias non cast a broad and steady licht on tins subject. 
It is Known that (he adoption of this step in 1810, enforced and carried out 
as it was by the suppression of small notes m 1820, changed prices at least 
53 per cent, that the holders of commodities and propertv of all descrip- 
tions found their capital diminished In that amount m the course of a few 
years, that debts, augmented m the same proportion, speedily proved fatal to 
all the labouring fortunes, whether m land or money , over the country ; that 
bankruptcies, to an unparalleled extent, dilTtiscd ruin and nnsciv through the 
industrious classes , and that the general distress and difliculticsof the middle 
ranks of society produced that wide-spread feeling of discontent, which, 
ignorant of the real cause of its suficring, and fanned into a flame by the spirit 
of faction, gave rise to the conflagration which brought about the great organic 
change in 1832 If such lime been the effects of this momentous step m a 
period of profound peace, universal commerce, and comparatively light natio- 
nal burdens, what must ha\ c been its results if it had occurred in the crisis of 
the war, and in the presence of Napoleon, with the income-tax. forcibly ex- 
tracting all the surplus profits of the people, commerce to continental Europe 
almost closed by the military power of Fiance, and a gigantic natal and mili- 
tary establishment exhausting all the resources of the slate, and yet alone 
presen ing the nation from foreign subjugation? 

Frror.of The fundamental error of Mr lluskisson and the Bullion Com- 
wn "aw! mil tec on this subject, consisted m the principles, which they laid 
r»"' down as axioms, that the measure of ihc dcpicciation of the cur- 
rency was to he found m the difference between the market uml the mint price 
of gold, and that the cause of the high price of the precious metals was to he 
sought for m the o\ cr issue of paper, rather than the absorption of specie m 
foreign stales. Both positions, il has now been proied by experience, were 
erroneous, or rather embraced only a port of tbc truth; and, what is sin- 
gular enough, the first erred cbiefiy from underrating the depreciation arising 
from excessive issue, on winch the Bullion Committee themselves so strongly 
founded Assuming the depreciation to be measured by tbc dificrcncc between 
tbc market and the mint pnee of gold, they estimated it at 25 percent, where- 
as there can be no doubt that it was al that period nearer 73 per cent, and 
a revulsion of prices m most articles, to nearly half that amount, took place 
upon the resumption of cash payments when tbc bill of 1810 came into ope- 
ration In fact, the relative money and mint price of the precious metals 
had nothing to do with the question of depreciation of the cuircncy, loi, as 
bank-notes never, sunk m value compaied with specie, whatever parly- 
spin t may have affirmed to the control y, the measure of the depreciation 
winch undoubted!} look place was to be sought for, not in the relative value 
of the metallic and paper currency, but m the diminished value of IhcWicde 
curicncy , gold, silver, and papei , when compared with that of all oilier com- 
modities, and the pi oof of that, was to be found m tbc fact, ,-not that gold 
was at a premium of 25 per cent, but that wheat had, on an ayernge of , ten 
years' preceding, advanced 100 per cent, and was then selling 110 shillings 
the quarter The high premium on gold, on winch so much stress was laid, 
was evidently owung to the political or natural causes which, at lligl period, 
caused the precious metals to be all drained out of the country , and vve who 
have seen the Bank of England reel, and the United Stalps Bank of America 
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ftll (i), imder the efforts of the drain of L.0,000,000 sterling from the raolu 
of the former of these establishments to purchase grain from continental La 
rope in 1839, for the consumption of the British hi rod*, ran feel no sarprim 
that gold to at an cxtraragant premium in 4810 and 1811 In London, when 
L.4,171 ,000 was, in the former of these years, seat out of the country for grain 
alone and In both yean, aboro L.0,000,000 to annually remitted to the 
Peninsula, in spede and bullion, for the ferric* of the p-n gifr h md Portu- 
guese trades. 

Um+*+ It Is remarkable that a measure fraught, as ererj one now tees, 
^^ ■“■Vith such obriota and utter ruin both to the nation and the indh 
1 “*• *'** rt - T id oils of whom it Is composed, was at that period supported by 
the ablest men in Parliament, and many of the profound cat thin km In the 
Conn try; that the report which recommended inch a perilous and da trod ire 
change wm for abore twenty years held np as the model of political wisdom; 
and tha< tbc Ministry who, by resisting it, rated their country from destruc- 
tion, more perhaps tiutn by any art in their whole career, incurred the fmpu 
tation, with the great bulk of the succeeding generation, of being behind the 
lights of the age. It ht the mono remarkable that the general ddarion should 
»o long litre preTtiled on the subject, when It b reeoUected, not only that 
the true principles of this apparently difficult but really simple branch of 
National economy, which arc non- gener a lly admitted, wero at the moment 
most ably expounded by many men both In and out of Parliament (2); and 
that, in the examination of some of the leading merchants of London before 
tbo parliamentary committees on the subject, the truth wm told with a 
force and a precision which it appears now surprising bow any one could 
mist (3) This memorable example should always be present to the minds of 
ell who arc called upon, either theoretically, or practically, to deal with so 
momentous a subject as tbc monetary concerns of a nation ; and, w idle It 1$ 
calculated to Inspire distrust In abstract or speculatire conclusions, when 
unsupported by facts, it points in iheeJearest manner to ihewbdom of adher- 
ing to those com moo-sense slews which experience has suggested to prac- 
tical men, and which, howerer apparently Irreconcilable at the moment to 
speculatire principle, will generally be found to emanate from It In the end, 
and to hare arisen from some unobserTed dement acting, with a forre Im- 
perceptible to tbc philosopher but most cogent to the mercbsnl, on tire great 
and complicated maze of human transactions 
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Dim. and William Hcskisson, who first rose to great and deserved celebrity 
the course of these important discussions, was a, statesman. 
ki«oii whose career belongs to the pacific i>ut momentous period which 
intervened between the close of the war and.the passing of the Reform Bill , 
but he was too eminent a man, and exercised too powerful an .influence on 
the fortunes of lus country, to be passed over without remaik in the annals 
of Europe during the French Revolution. He was descended from a family 
of ancient standing but moderate fortune in Staffordshire, and received the 
elements of education m his native county. He was early sent over to receive 
the more advanced branches of instruction at Pans, under the direction of 
Dr. Gem, physician to the British Embassy at that metropolis , and he arrived 
there m 1789, just m time to witness, and m some degree share, the enthu- 
siasm 1 excited by the capture of the Bastile in that year. The intimate ac- 
quaintance which at this period he formed with Franklin and Jefferson, as 
w'ell as the popular leaders in the Club of 1789, of which he was a member, 
had a powerful influence on his character, which was never obliterated 
through life, and eventually no inconsiderable effect on the fortunes of his 
country, to the chief direction of the commercial concerns of which his great 
abilities ultimately raised him He was first brought into Parliament in the 
close of the year 1796, for the borough of Morpeth, under the nomination of 
Lord Carlisle, and about the same time appointed Under-Secretary of State 
for War and the Colonies, m which laborious and important situation his bu- 
siness talents w r ere speedily discovered, and he enjoyed the intimate friend- 
ship, and w r as often called to the private counsels, both of Mr Dundas and 
Mr Pitt He retired from office with Mr Pitt in 1801, along with Mr Canning, 
with whom, throughout life, he maintained the closest intimacy, but was re- 
instated m the situation of Secretary to the Treasury on Mr. Pitt’s return to 
power m 1804 , which important trust he continued to hold, with the excep- 
tion of the brief period when the Wings w'ere m power, down to the retire- 
ment of Mr Canning from Dowming Street in September 1809, w'hen he with- 
drew from Government with his brilliant friend, and became a leading 
member of the liberal section of the Tory party, now m avow r ed hostility to 
the Administration In 1814 he was appointed a Commissioner of the Woods 
and Forests, and from that time till his appointment to the important office 
of President of the Board of Trade in January 1825, he devoted lus attention 
almost exclusively to subjects of trade, navigation, and political economy, m 
which lus vast information gave him great weight, and of which, even before 
he became a cabinet minister, he had acquired almost the exclusive direction. 
The return to cash payments, by the celebrated Bill of 1819, the reciprocity 
treaties, and abandonment of the navigation laws, and the free-trade system, 
were mainly occasioned by his'mfluence ; and he continued, whether m or 
out of office, almost entirely to direct the commercial concerns of the nation, 
till the time of lus death, which was occasioned by the frightful accident of 
the railway tram passing over his body on the day on which the line from 
Liverpool to Manchester was first opened, ori 15th September 1830 (1) 
trrdmi great Hc ‘ Nvas llle first °* c ^ ass of statesmen who have arisen with 
nbmucs the prodigious increase in the commercial transactions and in- 
dustrial activity of Great Britain m later times, and whose attention is chiefly 
de\oted to the material interests and statistical details of the nation. He w r as 
not endowed by nature wulh any remarkable oratorical abilities , 'he had 
great powers of thought and application, but neither the fire of genius nor the 


(l) ltuskisjon’s Memoirs, i, 335, Speeches and Life, vol i. 
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(onl of poetry in hU character, and though Id the later yean of his life he 
wo IWonod lo wILh profound attention on both sldrs of Ihe House, yet ibis 
rcjpdet was owing talher to the vast stores of railed information which he 
never foiled to bring to bear upon the subject of debate, and the luminous 
rfewi which lie kdvanced regarding It, than any faculty of captivating a 
mixed andienc* tUlh which ho was gifted fill reasoning foenUks were of a 
very high order j and there is no statesman of that period to whose argu- 
ments tho historian can now to well refer for an exposition of the principles 
stfilch, during the Interval between the peace anJ the Reform Bill, governed 
tho commercial and maritime polkyof England. He first brought to bear upon 
legislative measures the resources of statist! cal research and to the Industry 
ind perseverance requisite for inch an undertaking, ho united the rarer fa- 
culty of phlkaopliic reflection, and the deduction of general principles from 
an immense detail of particular Instances IIo was never taken unawares on 
any subject of that description the details of the parliamentary returns is cm 
ever present to his memory ; and, by the skilful use whieh he made of them 
In debate, he acquired, for the last ten years of bis career, a weight In the 
Ilouwof Commons on ail subjects connected with trade and navigation which 


was wellnlgh Irresistible 

ekrrrM. Adam Smith has said that he bad no great follh in political arlth 
metlcj and although nothing Is more certain than that the principles of the 
Baconian philosophy will be found In the end to be applicable to this, as to 
every other subject of human enquiry, and that a earefnl examination of 
forts Is the only sure lest of the truth or falsehood of any particular opinion, 
yet here, as elsewhere, principle mast be Ihe guide to enquiry ; ft is only by 
persons thoroughly Irobned with rational views that these voloaMo results 
can be obtained while to tho world In general statistical returns will present 
an unmeaning mass of figure*, and to the speculative politician they may 
often become a fruitful source of error Statistics ore to the science of poll 
tks w hat the observations of Tycho Drahc were to astronomy j but it requires 
the miml of a hcplcr to deduce from them tho true philosophic conclusions 
The reason is, not that tho returns ore Incorrect, or the figures err, but that 
such a vanety of circumstances enter into iheformallon of the general result, 
tlut the chances are, that, In the oniset of statistical enquiry, and before the 
true causes havo been separated from the imaginary ones by experience, con- 
dosions altogether fallacious will often be dedneed from l*™*) 1 ! 
nrmuiM Certain 11 b, that rdlh *11 the iccamcj end nlcnt of Nr IlmU*- 
wn s Information on mcrranUIc inUJert., and tU Itin force of hb ra«m p; 
notrer*. Ub eoncfuilotb were In frni pari emmeon.i and Out to Lb In 
Aliened more perhapi than thal of toy other Indlrldnal, btobct«rtbrd the 
fabn tUrwUon of tWlbh pollcj for the bit twcurjan, •llln j" T^j ^ 
“oneUry, commercial, and colonial aCtlr. Ibnoriraco, the frett •* 

Ireth. hM now demonstrated thb In Ibtt moat dcckic manner 

‘relit, baa |WMOmly .dtocaled lha retom to a mrulllc ctmtocrl” 
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advantage whatever having been gained for our manufacturing interests to 
counterbalance so serious a disadvantage. He strenuously advocated the le- 
duclion of the duties on various articles of foreign manufacture , and the re- 
sult has been that a severe wound has been inflicted on domestic industry, 
without foreign jealousy having m so much as a single instance relaxed aught 
of the burdens on British productions He strenuously advocated the propi- 
tiation of foreign mercantile powers m the same stage of civilisation as our- 
selves, even if the consequence should be the discouragement and irritation 
of our own colonies; and the result has been, without the slightest relaxa- 
tion of their prohibitions, a general neglect of those vast colonial interests in 
which Great Britain can alone find a permanent market for its manufactures, 
and which, according as they are attached by durable cords to the parent 
state, or severed from it, must ultimately become either an unbounded 
source of its strength, or the immediate cause of its nun ( 1 ) 

Demote on Another subject which occupied a large portion of the attention 
oMt^or- of Parliament during the years 1811 and 1812, was the repeal of 
Council the Orders in Council, which was now anxiously pressed upon Go- 
vernment, both by the opposition and the principal manufacturing cities in 
the empire ; and in which a statesman, reserved for the highest destinies m 
future days, Henry Brougham, first rose to distinguished eminence 
state tifjtiio It has been already noticed that the British Government — -justly 
irritated at the Berlin and Milan decrees, which Napoldon, m the 
tmi power, intoxication consequent on fhe overthrow of Prussia m 1806, had 
earned. fulminated against English commerce — issued the celebrated Orders 

m Council, which in effect declared that no ship belonging to any neutral power 
should be permitted to enter the ports of any country under the government 
of France, unlessit had previously touched at a British harbour (2) Between 
these rigorous orders on the one 'hand, and the peremptory French deciees 
on the other, the trade of neutral states was wellnigh destroyed , for they 
had no means of avoiding the penalty of confiscation, denounced against them 
by the one power, hut by adopting a course which immediately exposed 
them to the same nsk from the other The only neutral power which at this 
period carried On any considerable carrying trade w r as America , but it did so 
to a great extent, and that commerce promised daily to become greater and 
more profitable to its citizens, ’from the mutual rage of the belligerents, which 
threw the only traffic which could be maintained between them into the 
hands of the only neutral state m existence. Deeply, therefore, did both the 
people and Government of the United States feel themselves injured by these 
acts on the part of France and England , and, m despair of bringing either of 
these powers back to a more reasonable and civilized species of hostility, they 
had recourse to measures calculated to withdraw from any -intercourse with 
jan 17 , i 6 oq either. A general embargo was first laid on all American shipping 
within their harbours, which was soon after succeeded by a Non-intercourse 
, Fcb g,j 8 q 3 Act, which prohibited all intercourse between the United States 
and either France or England The particulars of these acts, and the abor- 


(l) Table showing the progress of exports to, and 
shipping with, the countries with which reciprocity 
treaties hare been concluded, compared with those 
with whom there havo been no such treaties, and 
ihc British colonics 

I indulged a sanguine hope, that before this vo- 
lume went to the press, the valuable returns on tins 
bead moved for in the House of Commons m March 
last, by my esteemed friend X C Colcpihaun of 
KiUermout, would hate been published, and which 
trill throw the most important bght upon the erro- 


neous policy which has caused so much commercial 
distress in Great Britain for tho last twcnlj years, 
atid the simultaneous causes which havo counte- 
racted their effect, arising out of tho unprecedented 
growth of its colonial empire Sut tho returns 
moved for Jiavc no i y ct Been laid beforo Parlia- 
ment, and therefore I am under the necessity o( fore- 
going the pleasure of laying that valuable docu- 
ment before the public in tins edition 
(2) Ante, \i, 167 
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tire diplomatic efforts which were made to re-establish a good understand 
tog between the two nitions, will be given In Ibe sequel of tills work (I) 
Sofflee It to say, that the ZSon-Ialerccurse Act eontlnned hi force through the 
whole of f810 and 18U, and that the cessation of all exports to the United 
States, which then took off British produce and manufactures to the extent of 
do less tMn thirteen millions sterling, powerfully contributed both to the 
extraordinary falling-off In the exports of the latter of these years, and to the 
ctdoxI discontent and i offering In the manufacturing districts, which hare 
been already no iked (3) Committees were appointed to take evidence on tho 
subject early In 1812 In both II oases of Parliament; and their members, 
among whom Hr Brougham, llr Baring, and llr UusLisson took the lead, 
exerted themselves with extraordinary rigour In prosecuting the enquiry 
A great number of petitions against the Orders In Council, chiefly from the 
larae manufacturing towns Interested In the trade with America, were pre- 
sented Early In June the subject came on for disetmloo In the House of 
Commons, and the debates which followed were of tho almost Importance, 
as Ulaitratlug the real effect, on the national interests, of the extraordinary 
,r*des of warfare In which the empire was now engaged (3) 
i. ,— -i On the part of the Opposition, It was argued with oneommem tW- 
Dty -by Ur Brougham, Ur Baring, and Ur Pcmsonby* — u The 
c— St question at issue, though one of unexampled Importance, is of 

t 7 .*— rery little Intricacy the evidence Is of Immense extent and appa 
rcntly Interminable details; but a few minutes debate must bo sufficient to 
demonstrate where the only safe or honourable path is to be found. Tho 
table of the Uonsc lias groaned (under tho mass of petitions presented— the 
hearts of the members hare been liarrowed by the details of general su fibr- 
in r width hare been established fn evidence bnmerons disorders In dif- 
ferent parts of the country have arisen out of lids general distress; It his 
even driven large bodies of men to the absurd expedient of endeavouring to 
revive an obsolete law of Elizabeth, for magistrates fixing tbc rate of wages ; 
while the more enlightened lolTcrers under tbc restrictions of tbc limes, have 
fought some relief In what would prove a most Inadequate remedy, the ex 
tension of a free trode to India and China The Potteries have demanded per- 
mlsalon to send tbdr porcelain to China; and the indent and res pee ta c 
dtv of Newcastle has earnestly entreated that it may be allowed to ship coal 
for the stores and bothonses of Calcutta I These various projects, some to a 
certain eitait fettle, otter, olltrljr ttjord and Tt.lon.rr, m 

jMjnlwdo of tto crtl irhlth 1. u genmlly frit, ad ran nd m of to 
.erannU of Ibe pUgoe, -when, In to vttt effort to rat rcllrf, mherttlo mm 
were seen wildly rushing Into the streets, and madly grasping the flnl pas- 
they met, to Implore Ids help The dreadful amount of the present 
Esb prorod by aft the witnesses It comes upon us In a Itowti 
thfrws ; it exhibits the same never-ending yet eser varyin g scene ° n * 3 * 
rend^g suffering The wants of the poor hare been proved tobeso pti t 
... ihfr i U tc been forced to part with tbdr whole little stook of furni in re; 
“-SfKKS bcSttoir rer, ebthesoffttefrlad.;^ to 

ttrt 
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W'hicb now prevails • for llieti there was a w r anl only.of provisions, but w'ages 
were high and employment abundant, whereas now the want of money 
meets and aggravates the w r ant of food. 

“ The returns of exports and imports during the last two years completely 
account foi this extraordinary w r oe. Nay, they exhibit' a decay im national 
industry, which might have been expected to produce a still more heart- 
rending and wide-spread suffering. Comparing the whole amount of trade, 
both exports and imports, ( which is the only fair w>ay of reckoning ), there 
is a falling off compared with 1809, of thirty-six millions, with 1810 of 
thirty-eight In British manufactures alone, the decline from 1809 to 1811 is 
sixteen^ millions — taking in colonial produce, it is no less than twenty-four 
millions as compares with 1809, and twenty-seven as compared with 1810 
This reduction is unparalleled in British annals ; it outstrips all the efforts of 
financiers or treasury-clerks to conceal, and stands forth an imperishable 
monument of the infatuation m the policy of the Government which has 
brought such calamities on the nation. 

“ It ism vamto talk of substitutes for the North American trade, the loss 
of which has been the mam cause of these grievous evils. The Brazil market, 
the South American market, have been tried, and both have terminated in 
nothing but disappointment. TVe neither know their wants nor do they le- 
quire our manufactures. The smuggling trade to the United Provinces thiough 
Canada at first afforded some relief, but, since the continuance of our prohi- 
bitory system has exasperated the North American population, even this re- 
source has failed us. As a necessary consequence of this total stoppage of all 
our best foreign markets, the home trade has become depressed in a most 
remarkable degree Goods of all sorts, destined for the consumption of foreign 
states, have been thrown hack upon the home market from inability to find 
any extraneous vent for our manufactures ; and then the diminution m the 
amount of our exports, great as it is, affords an inadequate representation of 
the real depression of our industry , for ltfrequently has happened that goods, 
which, had paid duty as exports, and even crossed the Atlantic, have been 
thrown back upon our own market, and sold at a ruinous loss to all concerned, 
for domestic consumption It is m vam, therefore, that,m this unexampled 
depression of our foreign sales j we turn to the home market for relief ; for 
there the magnitude of our external losses has produced a ruinous glut, and 
every effort made to find a vent among our own inhabitants but adds to the 
general distress 

“Let it be shown, indeed, that the national honour or security is involved 
in upholding the Orders in Council, and all these arguments go for nothing, 
nay, it becomes the first duty of every patriot, at any* hazard, even that of 
the total rum of our manufactures,' to concur m their maintenance But has 
this been shown to be the case? Nay, is it not evident that their repeal is 
called for. alike by w'hat is due to the national character, and the preservation 
and stability of our naval power? It is unnecessaiy, in discussing this ques- 
tion, to go back to the legality or illegality, the justice or injustice, of the 
paper blockades of long lines of the enemy's coast, .to which Napoldon con- 
stantly refers the origin of this calamitous species of warfare Amitlmgtliatit 
may be both just and legal to do so, the question is. Is it expedient to assert 
and enforce such rights at a time when it involves us m such calamities ? His- 
tory proves that, on many occasions,, these rights, though never abandoned, 
have been quietly passed over sub sileniio , wdiere the assertion of them would 
liav e interfered with national interests, or impeded national advantages 
This was done at the peace of Utrecht, m the American war, and by express 
vm. 4 
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4( .„ 0 f jhe forcrnment In 1703 and f!7ftl The point nowb whether this Is in 
ofrtjion when, without surrendering our maritime rights, It is expedient for 
t time to waive their consideration ? how, what Ij tlic commerro wfikh we 
MCTifko for the Tain honour of preserving these rights? VTl it, It is no leu 
than the rast horth American market— a market now taking off thirteen 
mlUkuu’ worth of onr prod ore, and worth. In the estimation of the roost 
competent witnesses, all foreign market! put together The return* In that 
market ercas rare, the bad debts as few, as In the former trade with nor- 
land The extent, ite*dine«, and rapid InercMe of tho trade between Eng- 
land and horth America, b easily accounted for The inhabitants, of the 
United State* an? connected with us by origin, language, and habluj their 
taste* ct» along with their inclinations, and they romo to us, bj a matter of 
course for tt K h manufactured articles as they require There Is not acthln 
or Joffhouse in their vast territory, In whleh you do not meet with Britbh 
n rod nee t while tbo rapid increase of their population, which doubles eTery 
thlrtT yean, and In which, nererthela*, tliefe b not a single pauper to be 
found offers a boundless Grid for future Increase It b not a figure of speech, 
but the simple truth, to Hsert, that, circumstanced as tlje two countries are, 
there I* not an axe falls in the woods of America, whleh does not put In mo- 
tion some shuttle, or hammer, or whcyl in England It H the mi«embte 
shuffling, doublfhl traffic to the north of Europe and the Mediterranean that 
we prefer to the sure, regular, and Increasing North \meriean trade — a trade 
nUccd beyond tho reach of the enemy’s power, and which supports at once 
all that remains of the liberty of tire seas, and gives life and rigour to Us main 
pillar within tho realm the manufactures ami commerce of England 

“ Look to live other side of the picture If yon continue the relation of 
intercourse with America much longer, tho Inevitable consequence will be, 
that the Americans will be driven to the necessity of supplying Ihemvlvts 
with manufacture*. They Haro the means of deln-w within their own hotrods : 
coal and water carriage in abundance are to bo found Id their territory ; and 
the vast fortunes already accumulated in tbrirseaportlowra, proTethitthey 
arc noways deficient In the true commercial spirit We can hare no Jealousy 
of Amerira, whose armies are yet at the plough, or making since your pohey 
ha* *0 willed ll, awkward though improving attempts at ll* hwnt wl**e 
Ambled wt> I ts could not lay siege to on tnglbh man-of-war The nation 
hatreadv deeply embarked In the Spanish w at t lei ns not, then run the rhk 
df adding another to the already formidable lea-ue of our enemies, and reduce 
to the necessity of feeding Canada with troops from Portugal, and 

^^^ehwlhTsJd^to/tbrse arguments and such the strong 
iTSTSU foundation* which they hid In the necessities of the time* andthe 
endorsee laid before both Home* of 
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does by no means follow lliat the original imposition of tlicsc Orders was not 
called for by necessity, and justified by expedience. Is it to be expected that 
Great Britain is tamely to submit to the iniquitous decrees of France without 
any retaliation? — -without attempting, at least, to indict upon that slate some 
part of the suffering which it has brought upon this country? As against 
France, that system has perfectly succeeded , and severely ns our commerce 
has suffered in the struggle, theirs has undergone a still more remarkable 
diminution. From the official accounts published by the French Go\ eminent, 
it appears that, c\en with their population of nearly forty millions, the total 
amount of llieir manufactures for the home market and exportation w as only, 
in 1810, L. 5 1,000, 000 sterling; while that of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
only seventeen millions of souls, was L.GG,000,000. "With the exception of 
the year 1811, which w'as one of great depression, arising from temporary 
causes, the preceding jears, when the Orders in Council were m operation, 
were pcnpds of extraordinary and unprecedented prosperity The av erage of 
our exports to continental Europe, for three years previous to the issuing of 
the Orders m Council, w-as L 57 ,000,000 ; that for the three years subsequent, 
. L 25,000,000 Can morcdccisnc proof be imagined that the machinations 
of the French Emperor for our destruction have not only failed m their object, 
but recoiled upon himself? 

“The hostile feelings of the American Government have now made the 
'Orders m Council a pretext foi breaking off all commercial intercourse w ilh 
this country, and doubtless that interruption is one great cause of the 
distress m which the mercantile interests arc now' involved. But such an 
interruption could not have been calculated upon; and, m the ordinary 
course of human events, it would not have occurred Reason and equitable 
feeling should have taught the Americans, that the Orders m Council were 
adopted by the English Go\crnmcnt as a measure of retaliation onlj , that 
they wore issued subsequent to the Berlin decree, under the pressure of 
necessity; and if these defensive measures proved, as doubtless they did, 
injurious in a very high degree to the interests of American commerce, their 
enmity should have been directed against France, the primary cause of this 
destructive system of hostility, instead of this country, wlncli merely m its 
own defence w r as driven to its adoption 

“ Never was a country which, when forced to embrace such a system, 
evinced a more sincere desire to prosecute it in the way least injurious to 
neutral powers ; an instance of which is to be found in the Order of 1809, 
limiting the blockade to France and the powers under her immediate control 
The License system, when properly understood, w r as no departure from the 
principles of the Orders in Council,' not -a fifth of the licenses issued were 
intended to evade those Orders, four-fifths were occasioned by the relief 
which the enemy himself required from the stringent effects of our measuies 
We did, however, offer to forego all the advantages of the License trade, and 
revert to the strict measure of 1807, if the ‘Government of the United Slates 
would repeal the Non-importation Act, but they have hitherto shown no 
disposition to embrace such a proposition 

“ The Prmce Regent long ago issued a declaration, bearing that, as soon as 
the Berlin and Milan decrees were repealed, the British Government w r ould 
forthwith withdraw the Orders m Council, and the French Cabinet has 
Recently communicated to the American Government a resolution apparently 
consenting to abandon the decrees, if the British orders were at the same 
time repealed That declaration, however, is not sufficiently explicit to 
enable the English Cabinet to act upon the assurance itcontains , in pai licular, 
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It appear* to be virtually abrogated by the creeping declaration of tbo Dole 
of Btitfno, (hit (ho Berlin and If (Ian decree* should remain In fall force DTI 
lie maritime aumnplloni of fhli country Kero abandoned Bat the British 
Government U folly disposod to remre the ollro bnnch tendered, whether 
in good or donbtfai faith, by Uhi French ruler *h 0 is wUltog for a time to 
impend the Order* in Conned, if the American Gortrument will repeal the 
Non importation Act. The ihccrity of France will thereby bo potto tbo 
test l and a breatbing-dme gained In the midst of this mortal hostility, during 
which an opportunity would bo afforded for a return to a more drillxed 
ipeeJo of warfare H tho experiment fall*, and France persist* In her frantic 
devices, we mint return to our rcUliatpry jyjtem j but If driren to do to, wo 
iln II at least bare ihown every disposition to concede to all just demands of 
tbo neutral power* and web a ret era would, It I» to be hoped, not lead to 
any Interruption of the amicable Intercom*© between tbl* country and If* 
TranAtlanlie offipring, which it is the cone of both countries ihonld ever 
have been broken (I) ” 

»*.»* dl^ 00 owned upon thl* debate, Hr Brougham contenting 

himself with congratulating Ibe country upon the prospect of 
*■ »peedlly getting rid of theso obnoxious order*, and the Ministry 
upon the manly course they had adopted regarding 1 l In truth, it was evident, 
after tho declaration* of both tho English and French CoTcrnmcnt*, tbit no 
real object of contention remained between them or at least that both might) 
•with perfect eouihleney with their national honour and recorded deriara- 
iktm on the lubjeet, recede from the virulent iplem of bortflltj which they 
**. had adopted A fortnight after there appeared In the Gazette an 
order absolutely and unequivocally revoking the Order* In Connell j but with 
a declaration Dial, If the American* do not, after due notke revoke their In- 
terdictory act* against Bril fib commerce, the rurocatibn *1 to a Id become nail, 
and tho original order* revive. This Juit and manly comrwbn, however, 
camb too Uto tho democratic party In America bad gained entire pessesUon 
of the poblle mind a contest with England, at all hazards, was resolved on j 
and, before the conciliatory act of the British Government had crossed tho 
Atlantic, war wgs actnally declared (2) 

2^2*" It U evident, on a dispassionate review of this great delate, and 
the mighty Interests which were wonnd up with It, that lire re- 
peal of lire Order* In Council, at tho period It took place, was a w!«c, and 
indeed necessary measure, and that the greater part of Mr Brougliam * arpu 
jnents were well founded TbeobwmUon of Mr Canning In the course of 
the discussion, was perfectly just that the Order* In Council were a political, 
not a commercial measure; and the moment that the evil Induced by their 


continuance exceeded tho bcrtcfll to be expected from It, the hoor fur their 
repeal bad arrived That tlih period liad arrived In 1812, was decisively, 
proved by the great faBIng off la the commerce of the prceedlogyrar Dopes, 
Indeed, mlpht reasonably have been entertained that the neutndrtatci seeing 
how evidently Crrat Britain stood npon ihedcfcnslve In the* mart time qua nr) 
would hire Hood aloof from ragiflnf In 11 ejwrlall j when It waf rcrollrclcd 
how much more cloKlfiMr fnlcmnwcit, wound op will. Hit mafnfdtHW 
of WdOc relation* Willi tbl* coonlr, 1 )ud wllb on)- orihtcoitllnrnul powerr. 
America, In p.rtknUr, whkl. UwW will. Croat Main lo ' *j 

1.13,000,000 a roar, and will. franco nol lo Ihr Mlrnl of 
nualij, lad Iho moil rlul Imrral to power raeffe rcfilltrn with Hw n»- 


(0 r«L WW- nut vn. rts. 
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lion willi whom so great a portion of its commercial intercourse was con- 
ducted The whole arguments, so forcibly urged by Mr. Brougham, as to the 
vast importance of the American trade to the English manufacturers, applied 
still more strongly to the impolicy of the United States coming to a rupture 
uith this country, as the proportion which the English trade bore to the sum- 
total of their commerce w as much greater than the American bore to the 
aggregate of ours But still, w hen the experiment had been made, and it had 
been proved by the result that the United Stales w ere w llling to undergo the 
loss of such a traffic lather than submit to the English Orders m Council, it 
became to the last degree impolitic to continue them any longer . for America 
^ had infinitely greater resources w'licreon to subsist during such a suspension 
of intercourse than the British empire; and m the struggle which can starie 
longest, the manufacturing state, the workshop of the world, like a besieged 
town, is sure to suffer more than the nations which have drawn their lines of 
circumvallalion around it 

or uJra tc History, in the general case, lias to deal only with the dead , and 

Brougham u is seldom either just or delicate to mingle with the historical gal- 
lery of departed greatness the portraits of In mg genius There me some 
instances, however, m which this olmons rule must he infringed upon, 
where the impress communicated to the c\enls of an age by one individual 
has been so powerful, that Ins character has become historical propel ly c\cn 
before lus actne agency has ceased on the theatre of human affairs. Such a 
character, in a military and political view, is the Duke of Wellington , and 
such, m a moral and social one, is Lotd Brougham This icry remarkable 
man is descended from an old and respectable family in Westmoreland, from 
whom he inherited the ancient castellated mansion from which lie aflerw ards 
look Ins title; and he rcccncd the rudiments of his education at the Ihgh 
School of Edinburgh, w here Ins father had for some y cars resided Thence, 
at an early age, he went to the far-famed university of that city, over which 
the names of Slew art and Playfair at that period threw an unusual splendour, 
and w r herc a band of gifted spirits were then arising, many of whom hat e 
since shone forth with extraordinary lustre on the great stage of the world. 
Lord Jeffrey, the most celebrated critic of the age in which he lived. Sir 
Walter Scott, the greatest of human novelists , Lord Lansdownc, the not 
unworthy successor of Pitt in the direction of the British finances , Mr. Horner, 
whose early and lamented death alone prevented him from rising to the 
highest place in the councils of Ins country; Lord Brougham, who, for good 
or for evil, has made the schoolmaster’s rod superior to the marshal’s baton ; 
formed some of the members of a society, m which other men, not less dis- 
tinguished for energy and talents, were then prominent, whose powers are, 
it is to be feared, destined to be buried in that common charnel-housc of 
genius — the Bar and Bench of the country (1) He was called to the bai at 
Edinburgh m 1801, and soon attracted notice by the energy of his character, 
and the fearlessness and occasional sarcasm of Ins demeanour but that 
capitalwas too limited a theatre foi Ins growing po wei s And able an original 
work, which he published in 1802, on the colonial policy of Great Britain, 
early attracted the notice of Mr Pitt, a scries of powerful and original papers 
in the Edinburgh Review, gave token of the vast influence which he was 


(l) To those* •who have iho feliulj of crtjoj mg the 
ncqmuntauce, or still more the friendship of Lord 
Clouse, Lord Moncreiff, Lord Mackenzie, or 
Lord Cochbnm, it is needless to say that nothing 
bat a wi<Kr theatre of action, closer proximity to 


the Legislature, or greater leisure for Iflcrary pur- 
suits, were necessary to have raised them to the 
same general eminence which the philosophers 
statesmen, and historians of their countin' in tho 
lost end present ogc, have attained, ‘ 1 
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destined to exercise on public thought, snd blj reroonl to Westminster Hi 
4 few yean afterwards, p hetd him la a tllutUon where legal celebrity * 
not Inconslilene with senatorial advancement, 

u« Rrtt obtained enlnoee lalo parliament, lUeill the great m 
*• of Ms day, for a close borough, then in the gHt of Lon? Cidbl 
bat Ms manner was unprepossessing, Ms voice harsh, and he was tar it fo 
from coming up to the exalted anticipations formed by his friends, and su 
sequently reel/red, of Ms fatare career The unconquerable perseverance 
his disposition brercemeall obstacles, and ultimately obtained for him, K n 
the avowed at least the real lead on (he Whig aide In the ITonw of Common 
HU practice at "the bar, though considerable, and brilliant from the politic 
character of the case* In wMch he vyas chiefly engaged, was not Gnt rah 
and both tn lepl knowledge and forensic judgment he was ncrer deeme 
equal to Mt redoubted antagonist on tbe northern circuit, Sir James Scarlet 
now Lord Ablnger Dal In energy of chare e ter, invincible perseverance, vei 
aatOity of talent, force of expression, and sarcastic power, lio was farbeyon 
*ny barrister or statesman of lft s day } and if hb Judgment had been equal t 
Ms ability, or ills discretion to lib Information, and hb vast capacity fo 
exertion bad always been directed to objects consistent with each other, am 
6f permanent utility rather than passing Interest, bo would hareleft a nan> 
In history, as be unquestionably has exercised an Influence on hb own age 
second to none In the modern annals of Great Britain. 
nt>t»p Dut Inconsblency and want of foresight have alrays been tbi 
mrm*. bane of lib public character flo has signally promoted soma greti 
causes, os tliat of legal reform; bat It is hard to say, upon reviewing Ui« opi- 
nions which bo has advocated at different periods of bis life, whether be has 
most Injured or benefited others which he liad stlQ more at heart lie was 
the steady advocate of begro freedom, general education, universal tolera- 
tion, and social amelioration ; yet there b hardly a measure In the end des- 
tructive to these great Interests of which be his not, at some period of hb 
career, been the ardent supporter lie has been throagh llfo the most reso- 
lute enemy of the slavo trade, and deserves tbe lasting Hunks of every friend 
to humanity for hb uoblo efforts to root out that execrable traffic ; hut he do l 
less streuuousjy advocated the abolition of slavery iu tbe British \\e»t India 
blinds Jd 1831 j and, by so doing, he has doubled the slave trade In extent, 
end quadrupled Hlu atrocity throughout the globe/!) lie besought the House 
of Peers on hb bended knee* to pan the Deform Dill, though tbe opponents 
of that measure drew tlreir strongest arguments from hb own earlier writ 
logs on Ute subject and hbiOmle efforts for tbe Ust five years has e been db 
rctled to demonstrate the unliappy effects of the kind of government which 
dial great change necessarily brought upon the eountrv lie was the warm 
and consistent supporter of Catholic emancipation \ but hb exertions bare of 
late been equally ri'^rousaDdrffcetlTe In demonstrating tbelud consequen- 
ces which Its concession hare hitherto at least had upon social amelioration lu 
tho ano bfam), and the iplatn at portnnnant In Hit otbn im lui 

elm,, l«u the dnwrc *nJ powerful mpportrr of popuUr tetrntUon i bat 
b, direction It cbkBr la Inlt'IWtoil injoWllont, ha inroad tint raifhtj 
lavar to yhhraary obJacU, rod pl*aod U hafa® 1 «■» tnclmr «IU»wl tl» In 
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tcrest ol the great body of the people, while, by sciering it fiom religious 
instruction, lie deprned il of the chief blessings winch it is filled to confci 
upon mankind lie is possessed of extraordinary intensity of usion for pre- 
sent objects and immediate interests, but fai from being equally clcar-siglitcd 
as to ultimate consequences, or the permanent welfare of humanity, 
nis ciiarnc n,s sljlc of speaking presents the most extraordinary contrast to 
orator*" the abstract ideas a\ Inch be entertains, and has powerfully express- 
ed, as to the perfection of eloquence No man feels moie strongly llic mas- 
culine simplicity of ancient oratory, or has better described the injurious 
effect sometimes e\en of a single epithet on the majesty of thought; w liilc 
none more constantly w cakcns the force of bis oi\ n intense and m\ id conccp- , 
tions bj larict) anti lcdundanec of expression lie objected to the addition 
' which the imagination of Tasso made to the sublime image of Dan 16 (1), and 
yet lie seldom fails to m erw helm the i ender bj exaggerations of the same idea 
under difTercnl foims, till the original impression is wcllnigh obliterated. 

No one more happily or forcibly strikes the iron upon the bead in the outset, 
but none, by a repetition of slant blows, more frequently mars its forre, or 
alters its direction Ihs long practice of addressing juries, or assemblies of 
ordinary capacity, lias pm edmjui ions to his efforts to reach the highest si jle 
of eloquence Ei cry idea, if at all felicitous, is, in Ins hand, toi n to ragS lie 
forgets that those who read bis speeches n ill not be cquallj obtuse w ith those 
who heard them, “quo les gens liabiles s’cntendciit ii dcim-mot.” On Ibis 
account, lus fame with postcnly, that is, the reading and thinking few, will 
be by no means equal to that which he has enjojed among Ins contcmpoia- 
ries, that is, the hearing and unthinking many, bony and sarcasm consti- 
tute bis strongest arm in oralonal contests; and there lie is unrivalled c\cn 
by Pitt or Canning Ihs speeches to juries weie often models of vehement 
and pow'erful declamation ; but his judgment as a counsel was far from being 
equal to Ins talent as a barrister, and in more than one instance be has suji- 
plicd what was warning on the side of the prosecution by bis imprudence in 
calling witnesses for the defence (2) Ihs mfoimation is immense, and his 
powers of application unbounded; but his knowledge on subjects of philoso- 
phy rather extensive than accurate, — of law , varied than profound Tie has 
always been distinguished by the warmest filial and domestic attachments , 
and a purer ray of glory than even that which is reflected from Ins senatorial 


(i) AI gulsi dl Leon quando il posa 
To which Tasso added the line, 

Gtrando gU occhl, etnon mervendo II jiasso 
Critics may differ os to whether the beautiful 
image in the last I itic, does or does not detract from 
the majestic simplicity of the first , but Lord Broug- 
ham unequivocally condemns II ns destroying the 
grandeur of the Florentine hard See I,ord Broug- 
ham’s Address to the Students at Glasgow Lord 
Hector's Addresses-, Glasgow, 1830 A most Interest 
ing collection, os 'well from the celebrity of llic 
statesmen and philosophers called to that eminent 
station, as from the progressive change in the cha- 
racter of thought, which their successive composi- 
tions evince, from the philosophic silenco on reli- 
gion, characteristic of the days of Ilnmc, with n Inch 
it commences, to the devotional glow descriptive of 
those of Chalmers, with which it couclhdcs, and 
winch only wants tho admirable address ofSir James 
Graham, in 1838, to be one of the most instructive 
monuments winch tho literature of Europe during 
and after the t-Tciich Revolution has produced, of 
the vast effect of that great event in bringing men 
hack, by necessity and suffering, to tho best and 
noblest sentiments df their nature 


(2) It is well known that the character of the cbiof 
witnesses for the prosecution, in llic case of Queen 
Caroline, was so bad, that no reliance conld he 
placed on their testimony , and on this fact laird 
Brougham has never failed to descant In the most 
unmeasnred terms whatever he could by possibility 
introduce the snbjcct lie lias not so frccjntmlly 
told, howevrr, what is equally well known, that it 
was the evidence of the witnesses whom lie himself 
put into tho box, Lieutenants Dyn end Llovvnam, 
whose character was abovo suspicion, that in tho 
end lob no doubt of the Queen’s guilt tn the mind 

of any person capable of Weighing evidence See 

Parliamentary Delates, 1820, 11J, 459 — 543, New 
Series T ct this unhappy princess was possessed of 
s6me nmiablo, and many rhnrming qualities, and 
■in better bands might, in Mr, Canning s words, have 
been " tbc life, and grace, and ornament of society ” 
“ She is,” says a personal and disinterested acquain- 
tance, Sir Walter Scott, “ a charming princess, and 
lives in dn onchartted palace ; and I cannot help 
thinking her prince must labour under some ma- 
lignant spell to deny himself hor society h See 

Lockhart’s Life of Scott, p 99 , • ' ' 
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achievements, Is to be fobnd in tin: i trad] ne* with which, though often err 
tag in judgment, he has erer supported the tat era U of freedom and huma- 
nity j and the Itidefetfgihle ardonr which has enthied him, amidst a mnlil- 
pjfclty of professional and official duties whleh would have overwhelmed any 
other man, to devote his grog! powers fo the iliastratJOT of the wisdom of Cod 
from the worts of nature. 

The prosecution of Uta war In the Pcnhmila, and the changa of nmi inn- 
ing It with sc ocas, wtj the list of the momentous subjects which occupied 
the British Parliament during the sessions of 1810 and 18H and none pre- 
sent more Interesting matter for rctrosjieth 

t<Um On the part of the Opposition, It was strenuously argued by Ur 
o—iuta Ponsoohy, Earl Cray, and Lord Crenrll/e —“it is a painful task to 
refer to predictions formerly mtdo and despised, t»r unfortunate- 4 
'»**• ly reallied How dlsagreeablo soever it may nererthehM be, from 

a reference to post disasters, to antldpato foturo calami ties, it has now be- 
come a bounden duty lo do and that the more, that it U not a mere bar- 
ren censure of past errors to which such a retrospect leads, but a solemn 
Injunction to rescue the country in fa tore from similar calamities. Is Par 
liament to $lt year after year passive spectators of wasteful expenditure, an\I 
the useless effusion of the best blood of the country, In hopeless, ctdamltons, 
and disgraceful efforts? What return Is due to Ibe gallant army which has 
made sneh noble sacrifices? Is It not a acred daly Imposed upon Govern 
roent to see that not one drop more of blood Is wasted in a cause w here do 
thinking man can say, that by any possibility such dreadful sacrifices are 
made with any prospect of advantage to the country? Is it agreeable or con- 
sistent with the cliaraetor of men of common Intelligence, to submit tohefed 
from day to day with the Ulo of 'unprofitable saccessea— of Imaginary ad 
vantages to be gained by our army for ourselves or our alUes? Is there any 
one who In his conscience believes, that even the sacrifice of the whole British 
army would secure the defence of Portugal? If such a man there be It may 
with confidence be affirmed, not only that be Is unfit lo bo intrusted with Iho 
government of the country but even Incapable of transacting public busi- 
ness In ony deliberative assembly 

“ In a financial point of view, the cause of the Peninsula is utterly lmpc- 


1cj 3 Can any man who looks at our immense exertkms for ibe last rermlrm 
years, assert dial the annual expenditoro of from three to fourmlllkms in 
its defence, has not been ahsoruteiy lost to Spain, fruitless lo PortQpjf and of 
no advantage whatever to tills country* In fact, so utterly hopelms btbe 
cause, that nollitag short of a divine miracle can render it effectual tu its pro- 
posed object But there arc higher considerations than U»o«o of mere fiojtur, 
-width call upon us Instantly to abandon tlds sanguinary and unprofitable 
struggle The utter impossibility of defending Poring*) *jlb Ibr Britbh 
nnn\, aided by the Portuguese Irnles, h so apparent, that U b a mockery of 
common undemanding to argue on the subject. In former InMuDcei when 
Portugal was attacked the forces of the enemy were dluded but now they 
nrc wholly unoccupied in the north, and may bo directed with fetal and on- 
erring effect against tbit country fs there any man hold mouzh to a «crt 
that the British army ta Portugal aided by tlw D *' ulUS! liu 

our snWdfcs, w! HI* <ufl>dcn! lereslsUncb an attack What Mian re ran 
Ik. jilaml oa Itm lalaldlMT fir« »npncU^ l« ll>» 
iliollj Ipnorant of inlliurj ai<nrllof, tier] 1 *I'«J ' l ’2 r r , i f ?}Ju} 
tliclr llrllhU ollictn' Tint Portusl nl 1* .Mfii'I'J tj ' ‘/j'lfj’ 
tain; tlMlulcl, I tn possible If onr Iroipo do not ulo rriuFO ta Wr >Wp 
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before sis months is over not a British soldier will remain m the Peninsula 
except as a prisoner of war. , , • - , 

u Has any thing been done to rescue the Portuguese people from the miser- 
able state of thraldom m which they have been kept by their Government, 
nobles, and priests, and to develop that ardent popular spirit from.' which 
f alone history teaches us a vigorous national resistance is to be expected? 

* Here has been a glorious opportunity for raising the Portuguese nation from 
that wretchedness and degraded condition to which centuries of mental 
ignorance and civil oppression have reduced them Here was, a task worthy 
of the greatest statesmen, suited to a wise and liberal policy — to an enlarged 
and generous spirit — to the free institutions of a free Government Nothing 
has been done with this view the Portuguese are in as degraded a state as 
when the French eagles first approached the lowers of Lisbon Was it pos- 
sible to expect a national spirit to arise when nothing was, done to elicit it? 
And without such a spirit among the people, was it not, if possible, more 
hopeless than from other views to expect that any successful resistance could 
be made 9 , 

“ The Portuguese levies, upon whom so much reliance is placed, might m 
lime, perhaps-, hereafter become good soldiers, and be capable of acting with 
regular troops But when the corruption, weakness, and imbecility of the 
Government are taken into view, every one must be convinced of the total 
impossibility of obtaining any native force capable of active co-operation 
with the British army. What assistance have we ever obtained from the Spa- 
nish armies, notwithstanding the high-sounding promises with wluch they 
have deluded the English troops into their territories 9 To expect any thing 
better from the Portuguese, is to put all experience at defiance They may 
be useful as light troops, but cannot act with regular soldiers Portugal, in- 
stead of beiug defensible from its mountains, is perhaps the most indefen- 
sible country m Europe The experience not merely of the last seventeen 
years, but of the last few months,' have amply demonstrated the total lneffi- 
cacy of mountain ranges as a barrier against the vast forces and bold tactics 
of modern war What defence has the Sierra Morena proved against the in- 
vasion of Soult? It is not by any such defences that Portugal is to be saved 
from the fate which has overtaken all the military monarchies of Europe. 
Disguise it as you vull, the real question at issue is, whethei the army at this 
moment m Portugal is to be sacrificed, as those under Sir John Moore and 
Lord Chatham have been, and unless the House intervenes, from a] us t sense 
of its own duty not less than of the national honour, disasters yet greater 
than cither of these, and probably mcparable, await the British empire 
, cc Our victories are perpetually held up as monuments of our eternal 
glory, and Maida, Corunna, Vimeira, and Talavera, are everlastingly referred to 
a s the theme of undying congratulation But what have any of these boasted 
Uiumphs donefor the people of the country where they were won, or for the 
gencial issue of the war 9 Maida handed ovoi the Neapolitans to the lender 
mercies of an irritated and cruel enemy, Corunna sacrificed Moore only to 
deliver over Gallicia to the Gallic armies, Yimeira was immediately followed 
by the disgraceful convention of Cmtia, and Talavera was at best but an 
exhibition of rash confidence and victorious temerity Honours have been 
confencd upon Sn Ai lliur Wellesley, for whom and for his country it would 
hav e been much more honourable if he bad ne\ er changed bis name His 
conduct in Spam seemed the result of infatuation After defeating Soult, he 
lecrossed the Houro lo form a junction with Cuesta, and when that was 
effected he remained unaccountably inactive, till gou ” as so far recovered 
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as to be able lo paralyse iH hb efforts, by descending into hb rear afire pj* 
battle offfalarera, and when forced to retreat, he retired to an unhealthy 
province at atyrnheeilby season, where be remained some months UD hb 
army had lost a thjrd of its amount from malaria fever If these are the 
^consequences of your triumphs, what may bo anticipated from your do 
*ats(lj?” 

w W To these irgumenls it was replied by Lord Wellesley, Lcnl U~ 
rerpoof, and Hr Perceval — « Tho arrangements now proposed, 
proceed on the same principles with the whole efforts hitherto 
madoand sanctioned by large majorities in both Houses of Parliament. What 
has hitherto occurred to induce us to swerve from thb coarse, or depart 
from those principles which hare fnrirkbly influenced oar alliance with 
tho penlnsalsr kingdoms to tho present boar? The royal message proposes 
to take thirty the uumT Portuguese Into Ifritith pay Has not sach a course 
been strenuously recommended by W Fox and llr VTlndham, when Per 
Inga) was endangered, when they were In power in 1800? Why are wo to 
be now called upon to depart from rihb polity, adopted by our greatest 
statesmen of all parties; lo abandon Portugal to her fatoat the very lime 
when she B making tho greatest eflbrli to avert subjugation? What advan- 
tage U to be gained from thus casting orer oar counsels thehae of despair? 
Are we to tell oar allies that the hoar of their fete has arrived; that alt it 
tempts to assbt them are In rain, and that they must bow the neck and 
submit to the yoke of a merciless invader? That, indeed, Would bo to strew 
the conqueror’s path with flowers lo prepare llio way for his triumphal 
march to the throne of the two kingdoms^ Is it for thb that so much treasure 
Iras been expended, so much blood htj bran shed? The spirit of the Spanhli 
people fs stiff exeeffent, their resources are far from exhausted those of 
Portugal are nntonehed ; our gallant army lias never yet sustained a defeat ; 
and is thb tbo time to retire with disgrace from (ho contest? Will he a ho 
never risks a defeat ever gain a Tktory? Det us not, therefore coma to any 
/esolcrlJoD which can counter} tore Portugal in relaxing her exertions, or 
Justify Spain la considering her condition hopeless. And yet wlul ottrer 
result coaid ho anticipated if we were now to withdraw from the rminsufe 
before Fortugnl Is so much as invaded, or the shock of war has even come 
upon us? 

“ The dreams lances under which the war lias comm cured in the Perdu 


aula, form a glorious contrast to those that pervade all the other nations of 
the continent Spain was the first country that exhibited the example of a 
general rising of its population against the invasion and marpallnn of the 
> ranch ruler In other countries he has been opposed by the armies alone 
and, when they were overwhelmed, Ibe states wove conquered Jim In Spain 
the resistance has proceeded from the whole people; and the hopes founded 
on their efforts are net to be dashed to the ground hr the disasters of («• 
or three campaigns The country prevmts, beyond any other, physical a.b 
vantages for such a stubborn system of warfare from the vast desert or 
rocky tracts and no memos mountain ridges with which it aboambj while 
the hfalorrwd clatKttr of the prop!* *iTwd toot for .ril-frmin W 
hones. Ihit tber will Ml In »nrb i renlfl Mto tlw rhMMrr • I'M; ihp 
eoofre] ta ll K Ww. w»n. l»t«t «» 1* I™""" 1 «■ , w 

Ibe plorr faran el the Brlliil. lorn *1 lbe T«?n*, 1)1”- *' « •» 

|U,U ibe enemy « comnmotaUotu, *nj In Mich . |wwWon « In iffnf J . 


(i) r«<. D»v. » sti us f7 r% 
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central point, equally adapted for secure defence or offensive opera- 
tions' . 

“ If the defence of Portugal is really of that desperate character which is 
represented, let a motion be brought forward at once to abandon that country 
to its fate Will the gentlemen opposite support such a motion, and thereby 
' sacrifice at once all the blood and treasure which have been expended in de- 
fence of the Peninsula? Will they bring invasion home at once to our own 
doors? Have wegamednothingby the contest mits bloody fields? Isit nothing 
to have maintained a doubtful struggle with the conqueror of continental 
Europe for so long a period, to have staid the tide of conquest heretofore, 
so fearfully rapid, and to be able to say that still, m the third year of the 
■war, ourslandards w ave in undimmished security over the towers of Lisbon? 
We have gamed that w’hich is at once more honourable and more precious 
than empty laurels, the affection and confidence of the people both in Por- 
tugal and Spain, affection so great, that there is not a want of the British 
soldier’s m the former country that is not instantly and gratuitously sup- 
plied, confidence so unbounded, that the Government of the latter have 
offered to put their fleet at the disposal of the British Admiral. War has 
its chances and its reverses as well as its glories we cannot gam the latter 
if we shun the former; but surely never did nation win a brighter garland 
than England has done dunng the Peninsular contest, and never w r as nation 
bound by stronger ties to support a people who with such heroic resolution 
have, during three years, borne the whole weight of Napoleon’s military 
pow r er(l) ” 

“ Is is ungenerous to represent the wdiole people of the Peninsula as having 
achieved nothing worthy of memory. Have the defenders of Saragossa and 
Geronano title to the admiration of posterity? Where else have three hundred 
thousand Frenchmen been constantly engaged in active warfare for three 
years, without having yet effected its subj ugation ? True, Spaniards have been 
often 'defeated ; true, their chief provinces have been overrun , but after every 
defeat fresh armies have sprung up, and all history cannot produce an example 
of a more heroic resistance than this ‘ degraded’ people have opposed to the 
invader Nor has our co-operation been m time past unavailing, nor will 
it piove in time to come fruitless Sir John Moore’s advance ai 1 esled the 
conquest of the south of Spam, and postponed -for more than a year the 
nruplion into the'Andalusian provinces Lord Wellington’s attack on Sonlt 
expelled the French from Portugal, and restoied Gallicia and Asturias, with 
the fleet at the Ferrol, to the patriot arms, his advance towards Madrid has 
drawm all the disposable forces of the enemy into the plains of La Mancha, and 
at once protected Portugal and given a breathing time to Spam. The British 
army, headed by Wellington, and supported by forty thousand Portuguese, 
directed by British officers, is not yet expelled from the Peninsula , and it will 
require no ordinary force of the enemy to dislodge such a body from their 
strongholds near Lisbon (2) ” ’ 

Upon this debate Parliament supported MimsteTSan their resolution to con- 
tinue the w r ar, m the Lords by a majonty of 50, 5 the numbers being 124 to 94; 
and m the Commons by,a majouty of 96, the numbers being 265 to 167 (5). 

When the Eastern sage was desited by a victorious Sultan to give him an 
inscription for a ring, which should, mafew words, convey the advice best 
calculated to moderate the triumph 6f prosperous, and dimmish the depres- 

(0 Tarl Deb xvi 508i 535. and 94. 105 summed up, tool, place immediately before the 

(2) In justice to the Opposition, it must be ob- Torres Vedras campaign 
sened, that the greater part of the debates here ( 3 ) Pari Deb, xvi, 53G, tmd 105 
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■*£*£ aioo of ad vmc fortune, he wrote the line—' "And &U too tkallhaa 
S- " Perhaps it fj Impotable (o find words tnoronclrcmnydf*- 

crfpUreofhtnnan affair*, or oft fiat unceasing change from eril to 
£tr°- good, and from good to eril, which, alike In pri rate Iff* and the 
concerns of nat Ions, appear* to be the destiny of all * nblonory thing* 
It h ffom Inattention to this perpetual reTolullon, not of fortune, but of moral 
causa controlling It, that the greatest political calamities, and meat of the 
greatest. political error*, In erery age, ha to been owlog The Opposition In 
the earlier part of Wellington’* career, were anbjeet to their foil iWe of (hi* 
general weakness. They thought that tilings would continue permanently m 
I hcythcnwero thatAapolckmr great ne« was to he a* durable « It hid been 
Irresistible; and that the experienced inability of any European powrr to 
combat hi* land forces, had, for the lifetime of tbe wholo existing generation 
at least, established his empire bejood tlio possibility of orerthrow Judging 
from the past experience of that conqueror, there ean be no doubt that these 
riew* were founded in reason and yet tho world wa* on the ere of ihc cam- 
paign of Salamanca and the Moscow retreat Tho error of the Opposition con 
iistod In their insensibility to the change which was superrenlng In human 
affairs, and to the new principle* of rigour on the ono ride and weakness on 
tbe other, whkb were rising Into action from the effect* of tbe rcry triumph* 
and rererse* which appeared to hare indelibly flxW the destiny of human 
•flairs The perception of lueh a change, when going forward, is tho highest 
effort of political wisdom j {t it tho power of discerning It, which, In crcry 
important crisl*, dJrilDgubhe* the great from tbe freend rate statesman the 
heroic from tho temporizing ruler of mankind Alone of all lits compeer*, 
'NelHnstonaaw ami acted on thisconrlcUon, the Government ot home gifted 
with less penetration, or fewer opportunities of observation, were fir from 
fhoringin his confidence as to the result, though they Jiad the magnanimity to 
penerero In tlicir course, even when tliey lud Lillie hopes of lit success Tito 
glorious triomph to which it led, and the enduring reward whkh their cons- 
tancy obtained, adds another to (he m*ny instance* which history affords, 
where heroism of conduct has supplied tbe want of intellectual acuteness, and 
where the indent maxim b« been found good, that “ true wisdom cometh 
from tho heart ” 

Tk.kW The prolonged, obstinate, and molt formidable resistance which 
iTai'Jii? die Whig party made to the prosecution of the Spanbh war In Its 
carliet stages, was an error of Judgment, which only ihowed that 
they were not gifted with the highest political quality that of acting futurity 
through the shadow* of present event*. Cut when tire tide bad ohrioady tam- 
ed— when success had In n durable way crowned the MU h arms an d tbe 


wotos of f allic ambition liad permanently receded from the rocks of Torres 
Yedras — their condact was of a more reprehensible ca«t ; it became the fit sub- 
ject of moral censure With slow and uu« llUng steps they receded from their 
foroorfte position a* l» the Imposdldlity of defending Portu-al (her still 
heaped abuse upon Minister* for thelrconduct in the cod test aliliongh U wa* 
chiefly hlameahle, In time w*t, from baring been too much framed on tWr 
ad vlcct It wa* a cold ami irtactonl avwnt whirl, they 5 feUcd ereo to the tat 
rit* of Wellington himself Thl* ln*cn*iUUty to ruUorul glory, «hm It Inter 
ford will, party amUUon-thW Jealowy of inditldna! greatness whet. It 
obwiml party frmnm-pwrO fatal M Ikrir ItofB of a™ ™" 

Uarft* thl lifetime of the peoeratlootthlel, had F">« In ll* 

rerolatkinary ear PwUlewHLthe M-he.tetTo.lofpalrW'e'I rt .m .r.oll 

at fttcetnta Ihleh are to emlira w «>!'«« F"I Ir > poeeft,— so 
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sma.ll share of magnanimity is required to concede merit to an opponent w ho 
is w ltliermg the hopes of mdn idual cIcn alion 1 m t nations, from men acting 
on the great tlicalie of the world, June a right to expect such disinterested- 
ness; it is the wisest course in the end even for themselves, and experience 
has proved that in etcry age really generous hearts are capable of such con- 
duct When Wellington lay at Elvas, in May 481 1, he received a letter fiom 
Mr. 'Whitbread, retracting, m the handsomest manner, his former strictures, 
and ascribing them, piobablj with perfect justice,'’ to the imperfect informa- 
tion on winch his judgment had been founded The English general expressed 
himself highly gratified, as well lie might, with this generous conduct (4), 
but it does not appear that so noble an example was followed by any oilier 
of the Whig leaders; and on this occasion unhappily, as on many others, the 
exception proics the rule 

nMai r mid nd Ibu determined to prosecute the war in the Peninsula with 

" undimimshed vigour, Parliament voted to Ministers ample supplies 

istT° in the year 4811 for its prosecution No less than L 19,5 10,000 w as 
■soted for the na4y, and L 23,809,000 for the army, besides L 4,335,000 for 
the ordnance, and L 2,700,000 for the support of the Portuguese forces The 
permanent taxes amounted to L 38,252,000, and the war yielded abme 
L 23,000,000 and the loan was L 1G,G3G,000, including L T, 500, 000 for the 
. sen ice of Ireland The total Way s and Means raised on account of Great 
Britain were L 80,000,000, and L 10,309,000 on account of Ireland — in all 
L 90,909,000. This income, immense as it was, fell short of the expenditure 
of the United Kingdom, which that year reached L 92,494,000 The nimy 
numbered 220,000 soldiers in the regular forces, 81,000 militia, besides 
540,000 local militia ; and the navy exhibited 107 ships of the line in commis- 
-sion, besides 419 frigates The total vessels of w r ar belonging to the United 
Kingdom were 4019, of which no less than 240 were of the line (2) 

(1) “ 1 was most highly gratifitxl liy jour Idler thought, respecting things in this country , nml I 
or the 29th April, rccmctl last night, anti I beg 1o prized their jmlpiw nls «o highly, llial, being cerium 
return you my thanks for the mode in which jou of the error of tlic opinion which the) doli\crctl, l 
Imre taken the trouble to inform me of the favour- wns Induced to ascribe their conduct to the excess 
able change of jour opinion respecting nffurs in or the spirit of part) I nin highly gratified hr the 
Jits country I acknowledge that I vns much con- approbation of j ourself and other*, and it gi\csmo 
ccrned to find that persons for whom 1 cnlcrtuncd still more plcasurt to be con\jncrtl that Mich men 
the higliesl respect, and whose opinions were likely could not bt uujust towards an officer in the service 
to bate great Wright in Ingland and throughout of the country nbrond ** — AVcleikctox (o Shutter. 
Europe, had deh\crcd opinions, erroneous os 1 ’Whitbrcid, Esq , 23d iVajr 1 S 1 1 — Gukw ,sli 585 

(2) Tmancc occotinls Varl Deli xxir, i, 34 App and Ann I\cg 1812, 398, 408 App to Chrou 

James Y Table in App Ko 19 * 
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BUDGET 

OF 1811 

i 

Income, Ordinary, 
Customs, . 

L G, 802, 402 

Expenditure 

Interest of Debt, . . 

L 20,749,828 

Excise, , , 

18,480,914 

Life Annuities, 

1,540,257 

. Stamps, < , 

5,000,478 

Sinking Fund, 

13,081,271 

Land and Assessed, 

Post Office, , 

0 868,230 
1,274,000 

j Total or Debt Funded, 

L 31,374,359 

Small Taxes, k , 

87,005 

Interest of Exchequer hills. 

1,55G,753 

Total Ordinary Net, , 

Hereditary ReTemte, 

L 38,612,G29 
65,814 

4 

Total charge of debts funded and an 
funded, . ■" 

L 35,931,094 

War Taxes. 

< 

Civil list, , , 

Do Scotland, 

1,472,403 

Customs . , 

L- 2,633,019 

109,093 

Excise, 

0,410,139 

Miscellaneous, . , 

596,549 

Property Taxis, 

12,641,165 

Navy, 

Army, 

19,540,678 

Arrears, . » i , 

Lottery, . , 

- 14,330 

23,869,350 

281,386 

Ordnance, 

4,557,509 

Proportion of Irish Loan forEngland, 

2,752,79G 

Loans td Foreign Smtcs, 

7,410,039 

Smaller Sums' .... 

253,866 

Miscellaneous, 

1,902,636 

TngUsULoan, , . 

L 63,965,090 
16,036,375 

For United Kingdom 

Deduct for Ire' 

i 95 ; '/» 0C0 
,#W|f02 

Total, Britain, , . 

Irish Loan and Taxes, • • 

Grand Total, . 

L 81,602,365 
10,309,000 

L 01, Oil, 3b 

—Finance 1812, 

Pari Deli 

- 
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The supplies Toted for the succeeding year, 18B, were ttiU 

greater, and kept^eoullh the Increasing magnitude of the cou- 
rts teat wheh the campaign of Salamanca had commenced, and the 
dehreranec of the Peninsula In good eirnat m attempted/The net produce 
oftfio permanent taxes In that ywrwa* no lets than L^O, 000, 000, of the war 
L^Q,000,000, In *11 L. 60, 000,000 and L.29, 268,000 wm raised by loan, in- 
cluding L.4jf00,000 for the tertte* of Ireland, and L^fiOOfiOQ for that of the 
East India Company, guaranteed by GorermnenL The public expenditure 
was on a proportionate idle the rams expended for the nary were 
L.20,300,000, for the army L.23,000,000, besides I*4,2 j 2,000 for the 
ordnance the loons to Portugal, Spain, Sweden, SIdly, and Ilusu'a, 
amounted to 1*21,3 15,000, while the interest of the national debt amounted 
to 1^23,121,000; and still no less than I>- 13,482. 000 was applied to the 
sinking fond The nary, during this year, consisted of 078 ships of all lira, 
erf which 530 wefe of the line, and 1 02 line-of'ballle ships, and 131 frigates In 
commission. Tho army numbered 227,000 regular foldiera under iff banners, 
besides 70,000 regular, and 333,000 local mill! la? It seemed as If, as the 
contest continued and the scale on which It was conducted was enlarged, the 
resources of the empire so farfrom declining, widely expanded (1) 

^ The second decennial census of the population took place lo the 
ijnT* H close of 1811, and was reported to Parliament In January 1812, It, 
exhibited an Increase of 1,300,000 fince the former number in 
1801, being at the rate of aboallSJ per cent annually over iho whole empire 
So great an augmentation, considering the protracted ani bloody hostilities 
In which the nation had >o long been engaged jn erery quarter of the globe 
and the heary drain on the male population both for foreign and colon Lai 
aerrice, Jortf y cicUcd the rurprise and called forth the rengra I d J ation of 
Parliament and the nation ; ana the Important fcet was then for the first time 
elicited, that war, though generally considered as the scourge of the » pedes, 
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tAilurr of No other testimony than that of Napoleon himself is requisite to 
K"* demonstrate the unreasonable natuie of the pretension on Ins part, 
Nopoi/oii. which led to this melancholy result. “Supposing,” said he, in 
speaking of the comparative merit of the troops composing the French and 
allied armies previous to the battle of Waterloo, “ that one English soldier 
was to be placed against one French, you would require two Prussian, or 
Dutch, or soldiers of the Confederation to counterbalance one Frenchman (1),” 
Noiy if two Prussian or German regular soldiers weie required to counter- 
balance one Englishman or Frenchman, unquestionably four Spanish or Por- 
tuguese undisciplined recruits would ha\ e been barely sufficient for a similar 
counterpoise. Nothing, therefore, could have been more unreasonable than 
the demand on the part of the French Government, which ultimately proved 
fatal to the negotiation, yet so much was Napoldon blinded by egotistical 
feelings on this subject, that he made the conduct of the English Cabinet m 
the transaction a bitter subject of complaint to the latest hour of his life; and 
actually had the address to persuade his troops that their long detention m 
English prisons was the fault of the British Government, when it was entirely 
Ins own, and he had left them to starve there, which would ha\e been their 
fate but for the humane interposition of the very Government which in this 
transaction he was loading with obloquy (2). 

Description! The other memorable event of the period, apart from the never- 
?mportaoco ending maze of European polities, was the successful expedition 
or Java undertaken against Jaw m the close of 1811, and the capture of 
the last colonial possesion of the French empire. This noble island, in itself 
a kingdom, is no less than 640 miles long, from 80 to 140 broad, and contains 
above two millions of inhabitants Its surface, agreeably diversified by lull 
and dale, and rising in the interior into lofty mountains, pi esents situations 
adapted for almost every variety of vegetable production, whether in the 
temperate or torrid zones , while its admirable situation m the centre of the 
Indian Archipelago, midway between India and China pointed it out as the 
emporium destined by nature for almost the whole of the lucrative Eastern 
commerce. So rich is its soil, so varied its capabilities, that it now produces 
sixty thousand tons of sugar, and five milhon pounds of pepper for exporta- 
tion annually, besides furnishing rice and other grains for the support of its 
numerous inhabitants, and yielding a lucrative commerce ofcinuamon, nut- 
meg, and other spices, to its European masters It was early acquired, and 
had been for centuries m the hands of the Dutch, who, carrying to the East 
the habits and partialities of their own swampy territory, built their capital, 
Batavia, in a low unhealthy situation, and intersected it with canals, which 
rendered it doubly dangerous. Such, however, are the advantages of its si- 
tuation, and of its noble harbour, esteemed the finest m the Indian Archi- 
pelago, that, notwithstanding its pestilential atmospheie, it contains nearly 


(l) OtU Book of Nap Mein 61 
(1) Bigu iv 146, 146 l’arl Deb xx 623, G31 
Ami lVeg 1811,76 Las Cases, vil 39,40 
1 Napoleon’s account of these transaction^ was as 
follows — “ TheEngbsh had infinitely inoreFreuch 
than I bad English prisoners I knew well that the 
moment they had got back their own, they would 
have discovered some pretext for carrying the ex- 
change no farther, and my poor French would have 
remained for ever in the hulks I admitted, there- 
fore, that I had much fewer English than they had 
French prisoners , hut then I had a great number of 
Spanish and Portuguese, and by taking them into 
account I had a mess of prisoners, in nU, coaside- 

YIU. 


rably greater than theirs I offered tbereforo to ex- 
change the whole against the whole This proposi- 
tion nt first disconcerted them, hut at leuglh-thcy 
agreed to It liut I had my eye on everything I 
saw clearly that if they began by exchanging an 
Englishman against a Frenchman, as soon as they 
got back their own thoy would have brought for. 
ward something to stop the exchange I insisted 
therefore that three thousand Frenchmen should at 
once be exchanged against one thousand English 
andtwo thousand Portuguese and Spaniards llicy 
refdscd this, and so ibo negotiation broke off,”— 
bis Cases, vji. 39, 4D> 

6 
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tiro hundred thousand inhabitants. Bat tho coolhrecie* on the heights In iu 
r/cmity, offered many salubrious situations which the eager European thirst 
for gold ha* hitherto unaccountably neglected, wbilo the lofty hllU and 
pastoral niters in the interior present numerous spots for human abode, 
where the burning ray* of the too «re tempered by the fresh-blown mountain 
air, and the glowing skies of the cast shed their rodlanco over tho rich folia go 
and green slopes of European scenery (f). ° 

toto. XbbfpiepdWiiUndwaj the UitpooeBhm beyond the tea* which 
remained to the French empire, of which It had become a part 
open the-ineorporalJon of Holland In 1810 It* reduction bad long 
been an oljoci of ambition to the British Government, and In 1805 the pre- 
paration* for the expedition were so for advanced that the command wai 
offered to Sir Arthur Wellesley, then Governor of iljsorc, by whom it wa* 
refuted, ai interfering with the important duties of that responsible sltua 
lion Tha Hahratuwwr which *ooa after hroLo out, with U* immediate con- 
aequonno, the contest with. Uolkar, involved the Indian Government in such 
a mow of hostility, and *o seriously embarrassed tbeir finances, that it was 
not till 1813 that tho project could bo aerfonsiy revived. It was then, bow 
ever, set about in good earnest and, to give additional Mat to tho expedi- 
tion, Lord Min to, tho Governor-general of India, resolved to accompany it in 


person, r 

dm. 4.0,*, In tlio dose of 1810, tho Isle of Franco surrendered to a combined 
naval and military expedition from Bombay, and tho enemy was completely 
rooted out of his possessions in the Indian ocean Those in tha Eastern areld- 
r«k. n» peUgo were tho next object of attack. Tho island* of Ambojna sod 
Banda haring been reduced by the British arms, a powerful expedition against 
Java was fitted out at Madras In March, consisting of four Brill di and Urona- 
Sko «m, Uvo regiments of infantry, with a regiment of borso and a emui- 
deraldo train of artillery ; in all, ten thousand tiro hundred men, under tho 
command of tho gallant Sir Samuel Auchmuty Tho expedition effected a 
landing at the village of Chilli ngthlng, about twdvo miles to the cast of Ba 
-w - 1 tavla,ln tho beginning of August. Tho principal force of iltocncmy, 

which consisted of about ten thousand men, was collected In ibe intrenched 
camp of Fost Coax cues, a position strongly fortified by an and nature, and 
defended by numerous redoubts, surrounded by strong palisades, and mount- 
ing two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon (5J 

bmtw Tho chief force of the French and Dutch was, in this fonnhlabU 
position, under their commander General Jansens; but a cotui- 
derablo detachment, about three thousand strong, occupied * 
more advanced post, also strengthened by field-works, two miles in front of 
i>fL the mala body Neither of these positions, however, commanded 
the road to tho capital which was accordingly occupied without oppudlloo a 
few day* after the landing; and from thence tho troojw advanced a,aln*l tho 
enemy’s advanced work, and drove them from it with great »piul, under 
shcltcrof the cannon of Fort Comehus; the grenadier company of the "bib, 
as in every Eastern field of fame, beading the attack. Ulna lb* victorious 
troops, bowel cr, came in sight of that stronghold, they were checked by d* 
Ere horn Us outworks, and lh« boldest paused at tho sight of tho diUkulUe* 
which they had to encounter The enemy, strongly intrenched oce opted a 
position between tho great river focatra and tho bfokco,au artificial water 


utt 
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course, neither of winch was fordable. The front of this position, thus secuied 
on either flank from attack, w as con ei ed by a deep ditch strongly pahsadoed, 
within which were seven large redoubts, all planted with a formidable array 
of heavy artillery, garrisoned by a body of regulai Hoops, much supenor to 
the attacking force. Batteries were speedily laised opposite to these fortifi- 
cations, which, though armed with guns-mfenoi to those of the enemy both 
m number and calibre, shortly did great execution fiom the superior rapid - 
lty and precision of their file. The season, however, Avas too far advanced, 
and the heat too violent to admit of regular approaches, and, notwithstanding 
the strength of the intrenched camp, the English general resolved on an as- 
sault, which was fixed for daybreak on the 26th (1). 

* storming of At midnight on the 2dth, the assaulting columns moved from the 

Fort cor-°* trenches under the command of a most gallant and experienced ofli- 

neiius itself cer? Colonel Gillespie The right, undei his ow n immediate direc- 
tion and that of Colonel Gibbs, an as directed against the enemy’s redoubts 
beyond the Sloken, and had orders, if they succeeded m carrying them, to 
endeavour to force their Avay across the bridge which united that oulAvork to 
the mam mtrenchmenls, the left, under Colonel M‘Leod, Avas to folloNV a path 
on the bank of the Jacatra, and commence an attack on that side Aylieu the 
firing Avas heard on the other flank , while the centre, under General Wethe- 
rall, was to endeavour, in the general confusion, to force its Avay across the 
ditch m front Notwithstanding the early hour and secrecy of the attack, the 
enemy were on the alert, and under arms at all points, but the devoted gal- 
lantry of the British troops, aided by the unflinching steadiness of the sepoys, 
overcame every obstacle. All the attacks proved successful. Colonel Gillespie, 
after a long detour through an intricate country, came on the redoubt on the 
right, stormed it m an instant, notAVithstandmg a tremendous fire of grape 
and musketry; and, passing the bridge Avilh the fugitives, also carried the 
redoubt next in order, though defended in the most obstiuate mannei by 
General Jansens m person. The British column then divided into two, one 
under Gillespie himself, the other under Colonel Gibbs, supported by Colonel 
Wood, at the head of the heroic 78th, AYhich, though long opposed, noNV burst 
m with loud shouts m the front of the lines, and successively carried the 
works on either band while Colonel M‘Leod, on the extreme left, also forced 
his way into the redoubt Avhich rested on the Jacatra, and gloriously fell in 
the moment of victory. With equal judgment and valour, Gillespie lost not a 
moment m leading on the victorious troops to the attack of the enemy’s park 
of artillery m the rear, AYhich, with all the troops that defended it, fell into 
the hands of the conqueror The victory was complete, though the sevcie loss 
sustained by the British, amounting to 872 killed and Avounded, showed Iioav 
obstinately it had been contested The carnage of the enemy within the works 
Avas very great, above a thousand Avere buried on the field, besides multi- 
tudes cut doAvn in the pursuit, and five thousand pnsoneis taken. No less 
than four hundred and thirty pieces of cannon Avere found in the intrenched 
camp, of which Iavo hundred and eighty were mounted on the batteries and 
- redoubts the total pieces taken then, and m the citadel of Batavia and the 
outworks previously stormed, amounted to the enoimous number of 264 
brass, and 604 iron guns and mortars, besides ammunition and military 
stores to an incalculable amount (2). 

of ml Java This splendid exploit was soon after followed by the capitulation 

sept, jg of the remaining troops ay ho had escaped with General Jansens 

(l) Sir S ( Audunuty's De*p Aun ILcg 1812* (2j Sir S Auclimuly’s Desp Anu Reg, 1812. 

220. App to Chron, James vu 32, 33 ( App. to Cbron, 226, 23G t James, vi. 21, 
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from the root at Fort Corn dim, md who, notwithstanding all hlj efforts, 
faond it impraclicablo to prolong Mi defence. The whole of this noWe island 
thoi fell under the dominion of the British, (which. It moil always bo re- 
petted, wo* relinquished by a misplaced generosity at a faluro time ;) ami 
Lord Iflnlo laid with great, bnt not unfounded pride, hi hii despatches to the 
British Government on the occasion, that “now the French flag was now hero 
to he seen flying from Cape Comorin to Cape Horn (1) " 

Such ttti the termination of the maritime war between Ed gland 
J and N*pol63n ; thus ww extinguished the lut aoruii of the co- 
lonial empire of France. There is something solemn and apparently 
f **°TT providential in the timnJUncous march of tbeso peat powers to 
uniTerul dominion on thdr res pec lire element*, and in tljo establishment of 
the colonial empire erf Croat Britain on a scale of grandeur which embraced 
the Whole earth In its arms, ho such result could haTe been an lid pa led at 
the commencement of the contest still less coakl it hare been hoped for 
amidst the mullipUcd,dUuters with which its progress was attended. Tho 
maritime forces of England and France were very nearly matched at lire 
opening of the war united to those of Spain, tho latter were superior Gi- 
braltar was only rer I dualled daring the American war by the nautical skill 
of I-ord Howe; and Plymouth beheld, for the flrsl time In English history, Its 
harbour blockaded by the triumphant squadrons of France and Spain The 
colonial empire of France In 1792, though not equal, was a fair rival to that 
of England In tho West indies, she possessed SL Domingo, an Island then 
riekUng colonial produce equal to that of all tho British ^\est India islands 
nut together at this timo (2) j In tho East, her flag or that of her allies wared 
over the Cape of Good Hope, tho Isle of Bourbon, the Wo of France, Java, and 
the Malaccas, midway stations apparently set down (or the transit of tho 
commerce of the East fo the European shores ; while on tho continent of IUn r 
dostan, her Influence almost cqaallcd that of England bmelf, and on tho 
hanks of the Jumna a force was organize^, under French others, wperior to 
.ny wbkh British energy could bring to bear against It (a) Uhal was II, 
then, which subverted this vast and growing colonial empire f which ga\;c to 
tho arms of England, amidst -continual European disasters, a saorosslonol 
Zf5T. Staphs hpjnllctal In the da), of or Chu.hao,, 

and led to the total destruction of the Asiatic and American pcw*evdo ns of 
Wance. at the very time wl.cn Napokta s forces had acquired onlrcrsal do- 
mTniSoa Uro mtioeulof Europe? Evidently Ih.Frtnch nt.oiultao ou U» 
ono band, and duj cotuuoty of England on Ihe i other Ihcuo mijlitj v*U 
»blch at once dried op tho maritime rmourca o< Ihe one coo ulry , and <iua 
d runted Uio naval power oflbe olberi wblrb poured ferlb *br»to[ »tde« l 

democrat, on Ihe plain. ot Europe, and lent forth the Uillhh fleeUau»]urr 

detuoaa P ^ «rej of tho real which nuocd to EngfanJ lire 

ISo^plrifScooKmUt e freedom, and eatriealed In .ranee lb. Urohhble 
energy of dcmoenlk amblUon. 
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superiority Even if the contest bad tei minuted at this point, the fortunes of 
to Euro- 1 * the British empire, though overshadowed at the moment by the 
quot 0011 ' grandeur, of Napoldon’s continental victories, must nojv, appear to 
the reflecting eye to have been on the ascendant England, by wresting from 
her rival all her colonial settlements, had made herself master of the foun- 
tains of the human race In vam France recounted the fields of European 
fame, and pointed to the world filled with her renown, the Continent subju- 
gated by her arms, it was the scats of ancient civilisation, the abode of dc- 
paited greatness, which were thus subdued Great Bntam had cast her 
anchor mthewateis of the emerging globe, hei flag waved on the infant 
seats of civilisation , her seed was spreading ov er the future abodes of man- 
kind The conquest of the world which had been, however superior in pre- 
sent lustre, could never equal in durable effect the settlement of the world 
which was to be. There was to be found the ark which bore the fortunes of 
humanity, there the progenitors of the Greece, and the Rome, and the Eu- 
rope jet to come, there the longue which was to spread the glories of Eng- 
lish genius and the pride of English descent as far as the waters of the ocean 
extend But the contest was not to teimmate here The rival powers thus 
nursed to greatness on their respective elements, thus alike irresistible on 
the land and the sea, were now come into fierce and final collision England 
was to launch her lcgioqs against France, and contend with her ancient rml 
on her own element for the palm of European ascendency, the despeiale 

* struggle in Russia was to bung to a decisive issue the contest for the mastery 
of the ancient world .We aie on the eve of greater changes than have yet 
been traced on .the pages of this eventful history — fiercer passions are to be 
brought into collision than those which had yet stirred mankind m the slnfej 
sacrifices greater recounted, glories blighter recorded, than had yet shed 
lustre on the human race 

Long, and to some uuinteresting, as the preceding detail of the 

* dommic domestic liansactions of Great Britain from 1810 to 1812 may ap- 
uctuii ot 4 pear, it will not to the reflecting reader bo deemed misplaced even 

, transaction* in the annals of European story Amidst the multiplied scenes of 
carnage, the ceaseless streams of blood, which characterise the era of Napo- 
hlon, it is consolatory to linger on one spot of pacific disquisition To the eye 
wearied with the constant mastery of nations by physical strength, it is re- 
freshing to turn to one scene where mind still asserted its inherent superiority, 
and in moral causes was yet to be found the source of the power which was 
ultimately to rule mankind Independent of the vast intrinsic importance of 
the questions which then agitated the British mind, and their obvious bear- 
ing upon the social interests which now are at stake in all the commercial 
communities of the globe, their influence on the contest which was then pend- 
ing was immediate and decisive T,he crisis of the war truly occurred m the 
British islands at this period If any of the great questions then m depend- 
ence, had been decided ra a different manner from what they actually were 
by the English Parliament, the issue of the war— the fate of the world, would 
have been changed The accession of the Opposition to power when the re- 
strictions upon the Pnnce Regent expired m i812, the adoption by thellouse 
of Commons of the recommendations of the Bullion Committee, the aban- 
donment by Government of the Peninsular content, m pursuance of the stre- 
nuous arguments of their Parliamentary antagonists, would, any one of them 
have speedily terminated the contest m favour of the French Emperor 
crushed the rising spirit of Russia, extinguish rm of ^an free ’ 

dom, and affected, by the destruction of ■ o v « 
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de*ifny<?f the human race Not leu than on tho fleldj of Lripslc or Waterloo 
did the fortune* of min kind bang- mi pended In the biknco during the de- 
fciiea on tbotc momcctouj»nbjocU; in tern U more vital, consequence* more 
momenton* than any Out were contemplated by their author*, hong upon 
the Ups of tbe orators, and qnlrcred on the dedaioniof the ititeuncn. It li 
this which give* the debate* of the BriOih unite at thl* period their enduring 
tnterat it l* Lh L? which ha* rendered tho chapel of St. -Stephen'* the forum 
of tbo human race, The military glory of England may bo oubhono by the 
eiploiU of fatnro riata; her literary renown may be orenbadowed by tha 
groalneu of *ab*equeot genlua; but the moral lnterat of ber *odal conic*!*, 
mirrored in the debate* of Parliament, will never be wrpaued i and to tbo 
erid of time tbe apeeehe* of her iUuitriou* lUlamen will bo referred to a* 
tbe fall Wul image of ihow an tagonbt power* which alternately obtain tho 
nuatcry In human afTairi, and on the duo eqoipoJie of which the preunt 
happlneu, a* well a* future tdjancement, of the ipecle* li mainly dependent 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

> ’ 

PROCEEDINGS OP TUB CORTES.— .\VATt IN SPAIN. 

JA1CUAHT 1810— PBDRUAHY 1812. 

ARGUMENT. 

Singular mixturo of good and evil m human affairs— Agency by which it is brought about— 
Ultimate effects of tho Blockade of Cadiz— Vast consequences it has produced in tho 
World— Regulations laid down for tho Convocation of the Cortes— Enactments regarding 
its Passing of Laws— Character of the Population m Cadiz, and tho Municipality within its 
walls — Persecution of tho Members of tho Central Junta — Circumstances which preceded 
and attended tho Assembling of tho Cortes — Its Election is based on Numbers, not Interests 
— Election of its Supplementary Members — Final Election of tho Cortes itself — Its Open- 
ing, and early Proceedings— Proclaims tho Sovereignly of tho People — Fresh assumptions 
of Supreme Power by them — Decree on tho Liberty of the Press — Appointment of a Com- 
mittee to framo a Constitution — Their Heroic Conduct in holding out against France— And 
rigid adhercnco to the llonnsh Church — Principles of tho Constitution of isi2— Powers of 
the King— Constitution of the Cortes— Its vast dilect in stimulating Political Passion in tho 
Peninsula— Manner in which the New Constitution was received in Spain— Wellington’s 
clear Perception and curious Predictions on tho effects of the Cortes and new Constitution 
—His still clearer Opinion on tho Subject, after visiting Cadiz in spring j 813 — Abortive 
attempt to effect the Liberation of Ferdinand YII— Military condition of tho Frencli in 
Spam, in Spring 1810 — Napolc'on’s intentions as to Dismembering Spain at this period— 
—Negotiation between him and Joseph for its Partition— Efforts of tho Spanish Envoys to 
prevent it— Joseph in disgust at length Resigns the Crown— Terms of Accommodation be- 
tween him and Napoldou— Prosperous Condition of the French at this period m Spain— 
Force assembled in Cadiz by the Allies— Spanish and British Forces in the Peninsula- 
Description of Cadiz— Arrival of the British Troops, and first Measu-'s of Defence— Noble 
Defence of Matagorda by the British— Increased means of Defenco accumulated in Cadiz 
itself— Description of the French lines round ilio city— Position of the French and Spa- 
nish Armies in Andulnsia and Grenada— Operations in Catalonia, and preparations for 
the Siege of Tortasa— Forces and dispositions of tho Spaniards in Hint Province— Mac- 
donald’s first Operations in Catalonia — Brilliant success of O’Donnell in the North 
of tho Province— Repulse of Macdonald at Cardona, and ins Rotrcal to Gerona— Su- 
cliet’s exertions preparatory to tlio Siege of Torlosa— Commencement of the Siege— Des- 
cription of that Fortress — Its Siege— Fall of the Place— Important consequences with 
which it was attended— Preparations for tho Siego of Taragona— Renewed Vigour of tho 
Catalonians in the War — Attempt to surprise Barcelona, and Capture of Figueras by them 
— Unsuccessful attempt of Campoverdc to relievo tho Place — Burning of Manresa and Action 
at Ihai Place — Suchol’s Reasons for Persisting in the Siege of Taragona— Description of 
that Fortress— Commencement of the Siege— Preparations for Storming of ForlOlivo — It is 
carried by storm— Vigorous preparations of the Spaniards for a protracted Defence— Pro- 
gress of the Siege, and preparations of tbo Spaniards to Raise it — The Approaches aro 
brought up to the Lower 1 own— It is carried by Assault— Fruitless Attompt to Raise the 
Siege, and Failure of Succours from England-Preparullons for Storming tho Upper Town — 
Its Success— Disgraceful Cruelty of the French to tho Citizens— Immenso Results of this 
Siege— Suchcl's next Operations— Description of Mont Serrat— Storming of its Convent 
—Blockade and Surrender of Figueras— Invasion of Valoncia by Sachet, and Preparations 
for its Defence by the Spaniards— Description of Saguntum— Siege anil Unsuccessful 
Assault of that Fort— A second Assault is also Defeated— Perilous Situation of Suchcl after 
this repulse— Successes of the Guerillas in Aragon— Advance of Blake to Raise the Siege- 
Battle of Saguntum— Delay of Suchet there, till ho received reinforcements— He at length 
approaches and invests Valenoia— Tho Spaniards are defeated and thrown back into the 
1 own— Siege and Fall of Valencia— Immenso Results of this Conquest— Complete Subjuga- 
tion of the Province— Honours and Rewords bestowed on Suchet and his troops— Reflec- 
tions on these Campaigns of Suohet— Painful Feelings on the Conduct of England m this 
part of Spain— Causes of the Weakness of the British Government at Ibis period— Insecure 
Tenure Ministers had of their Offices— Its Principal Causg— Surprising Result of these 
Circumstances on the Ultimate Fate of Napoldon < 

So intimately blended together are the links m the great chain of human 
affairs, and so mysterious the bond which unites m this sublunary state the 
co-existent principles of good and evil, that it is impossible to find any period 
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where these antagonist powers biro not been at work, and where 

unsoen closes haro not been preparing a rital changed the fate of 

P-* natfoni or the fortunes of mankind ) In the darkest moments of 

the French Revcdalion, the seeds of revived religion and renewed 
loyalty were widely scattered among mankind , In the most depressing pe- 
riod of the conquest of hapokon, the principle* of resistance were acquiring 

focreascd energy, ami suffering was preparing in alienee the renovation of the 
world The period wo are now considering was no exception to the general 
law At the moment when the constancy of England and the berohm of 
Russia were preparing the emancipation of the Continent from French op- 
prcsalon, and the delusions of democracy were disappearing in northern 
Europe before the experience of its effects, and abont to yield to the aroused 
Indignation of mankind, a new principle of evil was springing np In the last 
asylum of European Independence, destined to rerlrein another quarter the 
worn-out flames, «ud perpetuate a frightful drfl war for a quarter of a cen- 
tury in the Spanish peninsula , and while Great Britain was securely laying 
the foundations ofa colonial empire, which was lo embrace the earth in its 
grasp and cirillxe mankind by Us wisdom, the vast Indian possessions of the 
Spanish monarchy wero breaking off from the parent stale, and the frantic 
passions qS ill regulated freedom, were preparing desolation and ruin Cor the 
boundless realms of South American Independence, 
iamf v. That there U no rose without its thorn, and do thorn without Its 
uuty rose, is « maxim in ornate Ufo which the concurring Take of all 
**““*■ ages has proclaimed, and every mans experience who has seen 
much of human affairs must probably hare confirmed. Th* law of nature 
seems to be of universal application and unceasing activity t for wo can dis- 
tiuctly trace Its agency In every transaction, whether individual or political, 
in the page of history or In common life around us, and perpetually wiluess 
Us effects alike in the trials of individuals and tbo discipline of nations. In 
the very events w hlch at one period are most the objects of our desire, w bo- 
ther as communities or private men, we can subsequently trace the un- 
observed causes of our distresses i In the evils which weal the lime regarded 
as altogether overwhelming, we afterwards discern with thankfulness the 
secret springs of our blessings or Improvement. Inexperience or Infidelity 


ajoiKi will discover In this mysterious system l be blind operations of chance, 
or tbo antagonist agency of equal and opposing supreme powers. Ueaxm 
equally with revels two tells us, that such is necessarily tbo condition of a 
w orid composed of free agents In a state of moral probation t that If tbe good 
principles alono wero brought Into action, 11 would bo heaven— Ulhe bad 
hell j and that the mixed condition of manUnd, and the perpetual agency of 
the causes of evil amidst good and of good amidst evil, necessarily arUa 
from that Inherent tendency lo wickedoesj as well ai rids to virtue, wbkb 
wo havo Inherited from oar first parents, or derived from rev tlallon The 
pride of Intellect, the visions of pbilanlhropy, will to Ibc end of tiroo clufe 
ogalmt this simple troth, and contend, on tin principle of unlimited perfrt 
Ability for * relaxation of every restraint, except what luelfimposci, on 
human' tetion bill Ufa tbo out, priwipl* »hkb •lUcirraff.ml an, ruin 
tlou oX the other. I* Ineapllrabk mare el bumau attain. EiKlkoro Ibu 
ureal IM ot iralb. U perpetually iltroumrauus lu uotrrnat appIkaUan. 
buHVrioc »Ue-weaJ amt ImrUaUt ueier taita la tlraUjx-au, allru.|4 la 
ctuJu lUQUiraUora aaJ Uwmere »UrIy Hut one (earraUun Je.lalc. hero 
H in ibeir actions Ibo •« ctaclj »UI tb« w»t aJine lo ll la iheir epl 
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eiteeuoi N ever " as ^e trutlt of these principles more clearly evinced than 
the block- in the contrast between the immediate and ultimate results which 
cLul followed the arrival of the French before Cadiz m 1810. Europe 
with admiratiou beheld the able and energetic march of the Duke of Albu- 
querque, which, outstripping the celerity of the French legions, preserved > 
the last bulwark of Spanish independence for the arms of freedom (1). The 
subsequent assembly of .the Cortes within its impregnable rampai ts, promised 
to give that unity to the Spanish operations of which they had hitherto so 
grievously felt the want, at the same time that it presented a national 
authority with which other powers might treat, in their negotiations for the 
furtherance of the common cause, while the English people, variously 
affected by philanthropic ardour or mercantile interest, beheld with un- 
disguised satisfaction the progressive emancipation of the South American 
colonies, and fondly anticipated, some a renovation of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, others a boundless extension of the field for British speculation, m 
the regenerated states of the New "World. Yet from these very events, so 
fortunate at the moment m their immediate effects, so apparently auspicious 
in their l emote consequences, have arisen results to the last degree pernicious, 
both to the Spanish peninsula and the British empire 
Vast fffeeu The establishment of the Cortes within the walls of Cadiz brought 
dVi^aCtbe H under the direct influence of the democratic mob of a great and 
world corrupted city • the revolutionary passions revived with the im- 
mediate subjection of supreme power to their control, and the constitution 
of 1812 bequeathed to the Spanish peninsula the fatal gift of a system of 
government, alike impracticable for the country at large, and seducing to the 
urban constituencies, for whose interest it w r as intended. The severance of 
the Spanish colonies from the parent state, to which the mercantile jealousy 
of the Cadiz Government speedily gave rise, spread the revolutionary passions 
through a people unfit, either from their habits, intelligence, or descent, for 
the blessings of freedom the bright dawn.of their independence was speedily 
overcast with clouds, and the now wasted and distracted South American 
states, the successive prey of a, race of tyrants too numerous for history to 
record, remain an enduring monument of the utter impracticability of ap- 
plying to a Roman Catholic population and Celtic race, those institutions 
which are overspreading the world with the'Protestant faith and the Anglo- 
Saxon descent Nor has England suffered less in this audacious attempt to 
war against the character of men and the laws of nature, consequences, to 
the last degree disastrous, have flow r ed both to her people and her constitution 
from the independence of the Spanish colonies, in promoting which she took 
so prominent a share her w’ealth, guided by deluded, or the prey of unprin- 
cipled hands, has been absorbed to an unparalleled extent m South American 
speculations The loss of fifty millions, lent to their faithless insolvent 
republics, or reckless and improvident companies, brought on the great 
commercial crisis of 1823, the entire abandonment of the South American 
mines, from the bankruptcy of those who worked them, altered by fully a 
third the value of money ovei the globe, and, joined to the suppression of 
small notes in Great Britain by the bill of 182G, added a third to the whole 
debt, public and private, of the British empire; and, from the general distress 
and suffering thence arising, has sprung that wide-spread discontent and 
chaos of unanimity m favour of some organic 'change, which in its ultimate 
effects altered the old English constitution. Out of the walls of Cadiz, m 1810 
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ad iSli, has issued the do ad which now overspreads (he worid the Geree 
passions which hare ever since drenched the Peninsula with blood; the 
guilty ambition, which has haired in, numbers, and aim 04 1 reduced to har- 
* htrhm, the Sooth American population, the restless energy which overthrew 
the constitutional freedom of the restoration in France; tho turbulent spirit 
which OTerlnraed the tempered aristocracy and government of properly in 
England 


LlUlo dreaming of the mo men torn consequences dependent on 
their actions, the Spanish authorities in the bio of Leon, animsled 
TEcJif unconquerable resolution, and a spirit of resistance which 
teemed Jo angmeot with the straits to which they were reduced, 
proceeded to the formation of a Cortes for the regulation of the constitution 
It bai been already mentioned that the Central Junta, after their pjpnhJon 
from Seri Ho In January 1810, had paiscd l decree, resting tho interim go- 
» rernment In a regeney of sir, persons, whkh was proclaimed In 
Cadiz on the 3ht, and laying down the principles by whkh the convocation 
of tho Cortes was lobe regulated (1) These were of the utmost Importance, 
and materially influenced the character of the subsequent proceedings. Ily 
the first, the ancient constitution of that body was altered, aod, instead of 
assembling as of old in three chambers, they were to meet in two tho one 
called the Popular, the other tho Dignified Assembly A stUl more important 
enactment was passed, relative to tho mode of supplying the members of sarh 
provinces of the monarchy as, from their distance from the place of assembly, 
or from being in Uie possession of the ehemy, could not assemble for the pur 
pose of choosing representatives. It was provided, with a view to tho choice 
of deputies to represent (hose provinces of America or \sia which cou/d not. 
by reason of their distance, bo summoned In time, that the regency should 
appoint an pectoral Junta, composed of six persoDi, natives of those regions, 
who should choose, by a double ballot, iwenty-aJx deputies out of a ihl of 
persons, also natives of Lbo same districts, who luppened to be at that time 
in Spain, made up by a committee of the Cortes, in IlLc manner, to fill op the 
representation of the provinces in the occupation of the enemy, another 
electoral jnnU was appointed by tho regency, composed of six other Indi- 
viduals, natives of thoso districts, who were to choose, by a double ballot, 
four members for each of such provinces out of a list furnished by the Cortes 
The provinces, in regard to which representatives were to ba chosen in this 
manner, comprised the whole of Spain, with the exception of GaUda, Vslu- 
rlas, and part of Catakmia ; so that the great majority of the Cories was ne- 
cessarily composed of persons elected In the city of Cadiz; and the powers of 
the assembly thus elected were saflkienliy extensive, for they embraced a 
general remodelling of tho whole laws a nd cons U in U on s of the monarchy (i). 

With regard to the ltgUUli\c business u{ the asveoridy, K war 
US’JZ'is provided that all proportions for changes in the laws should b* 
Kibrnitled, in the lira instance, to the two chambers, and, if passed 

by them, ho sent op to the regency, iu place of the crown, fur approral; hot the 

regency might, in the first Instance, refuse thdr conscut, and remit the bill 
to the cliamhcts Cor reconsideration if, however, it was then approved by 
two-thirds of both homes, it was to return to the regency, who were bound 
to adhibit their signature to it wlddn the spare of three days, on the e»|«| 
of w hkh It became law, with or « Hus royal sanction pj 
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~ r u Strongly as these fundamental provisions savoured of popular 
olaT" an restn clions on the royal authority, their effect became doubly 
tiie wunlei powerful from the circumstances of the city, and character of the 
within us population, in which the sittings of the Cortes took place. The 
Junta, immediately before the resignation of their authority passed 
two resolutions, by tho first of which the liberty of the press was established 
m the most ample mauncr during the whole sitting of the Cortes, and in the 
place of its deliberations, while, by the second, none of their own members 
were declared eligible for the approaching national convention. After their 
resignation, and bcfoie the assembly of the Coites, the regency of six, to 
whom the supremo authority had been confided, insensibly sunk into insig- 
nificance, and the Municipal Junta of Cadiz, elected by the whole house- 
holders of the city, rapidly lose to the highest iniluence and consideration It 
may easily be conceived what was the character of a municipality elected, in 
a great commercial city, by universal household suffrage in a moment of 
mingled terror, enthusiasm, and patriotic fervour Its population of a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand souls, increased at that period by nearly a hundred 
thousand strangers, who had taken refuge within its impregnable \yalls, from 
all parts of the Peninsula, naturally democratic m its tendency, was then 
m the, most violent state of effervescence ; tho Central Junta, under whoso 
government so many disasteis had been expencnced, had fallen into uni- 
versal obloquy, and the ardent, inexperienced multitude, who had lost or 
suffered so much ip the course of the contest, notuunaturally concluded that 
they were all to be ascnbed.lo the ignorance or incapacity of former rulers, 
and that the only chance of salvation for the countiy was to be found m tho 
substitution of the vigour of popular for the imbecility of aristocratic direc- 
tion (I). 

The great majority of the Municipal Junta accordingly was, from the very 
fast, strongly tinctured with republican sentiments Their incessant object 
was to augment their own powei, and depress that of every other authority 
m the state; and nothing but the presence of the laige military Jorce of 
the allied nations within the fortress, amounting to twenty-seven thousand 
. men, prevented them from breaking out into all the excesses of the French 
Revolution. Though restrained in this way from such atrocities, however, 
the revolutionary action soon became so violent as to gam the entire ciYibdi- 
rection of the Government clubs, m which democratic sentiments of t{ie 
most violent kind, uttered amidst thunders of applause, abounded in all 
quarters of the city The public press shaied m the general excitation The 
most licentious and profligate works of the French metropolis were translat- 
ed, sold at alow price, and greedily devoured by tlie excited populace. One 
of the most popular journals indicated the public feeling by talung the title 
of the “ Spanish Robespierre , v and when the few members of the Junta, 
who really were elected by the provinces, arrived at Cadiz in the begin- 
ning of March, the torrent had become irresistible, and they found them- 
selves instantly swept away by a waye of democratic fury (2). 

Persecution The principal members of the late Central Junta which had go- 

bers of the verned Spain, if not with ciedit or success, at least with constancy 
and courage during fourteen months of almost continued disasters, 

vcb isio were speedily exposed to persecution and violence from this infu- 
riated party Count Tilly and Don Lorenzo Calvo were arrested and thrown 



(i) Hard x 115, 1 40 South, iv 284, 286. Tor (2) Hard x 
“> 184, 187 it 285,286 
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Into prison on a charge of treason to the Spanish canto, on grounds so deariv 
futile and unfounded, that public opinion, excited ts it iraj, could not top- 
port the meal mo, and tho latter was acquitted and liberated alter a long coo- 
finemmt by the Cortes Allthe other member* of the Jnnta wero proceeded 
agiinit in the lame vague manner, and Marched or impdioned without tho 
vestige of ground bat that, which they ihared with all Spain, of hating been 
unfortunate The dtmoor of the multitude, prevailing alike otct the dictate* 
of jojtice and the prindplei of reason, insist^] ou their Immediate prosecu- 
tion with the' utmost rigour of the law Even (ho renerahio name and peat 
services of Jcrvdlanos could not protect hii person from contumely, or a ter t * 
an inlquitoai decree which haalihed him withoat (rial to hii own pro tine*, 
there to bo placed under the surveillance of tho police. Such was tho grief 
which bo fell at thii undeserved severity, that Jl embillcml hii for remain 
ing days, and brought him ipeedily to the grate. Tilly died in prison wilhout 
a trial Cairo, one of tho heroes of Saragossa, mho had been thruit into a 
dungeon without a bed in it, wai brought to trial after the Cor lea met, and 
acquitted So rlolent, Iiowotct, wai the public effervescence, that the British 
ambassador feit reilcred by the Imprisonment of them unfortunate functlou- 
ariei le»t the populace ihould anticipate the march of legal proceeding!, and 
ula the wreaking of their vengeance into their own {iandj ( I J 
c-~- liaring got possesion of the government of the country, tta re- 
geuey and municipality of Cadiz were in no hurry to accelerate the 
assembly of tho Cortex, by which a rival and possibly paramount 
uTtwiL? legislative power might be eriahiiibedln the refy #«at of their au- 
thority By the decree of the 20lh January, that national assembly Hood con- 
voked for the lit iiarth, M Jf the national defence would permit " bul these 
words were suillrienUy vague to iet In tbe continued blockade of Cadiz as a 
reason « gainst convoking the Cortes, and furnished a decent pretext to iba 
regency for delaying their assemhiy Tho prom bed time, accordingly passed 
over without any thing bdDg done. Loud clamours in cousoquente arose 
bo tli among tho Inhabitants of Cadiz and various deputies from tho Juntas of 
different iiroslnces, who had taken refugo within its walls; and the ferment 
im a, at length became so violent, (bat tho Co tern men l deemed it notes- » 
ury to yield to tho torrent, and issued a decree for tho convocation of Iho 
Cortes. Great difficulties, howerer, wero experienced la determining tho 
principle on which tho members were to bo summoned, and still more in 
filling up the returns of deputies from the districts occupied by the enemy 
Another question of still more Importance was, m belher the Cortes should sit 
in a slagle, or In two chambers, as the demo of tho la to Junta bad pro? UleJ. 

U length, after a vehement discussion it was determined that tbi ancient 
mode of elect Ion should be completely changed and that tho assembly should 


sit hi a single chamber (i) 

The mode of election formerly liad been t ark us in different provinces ; but 
In all the principle of the represen ta lion of, and election by, the three urditi 
had been more or less clearly ouhlbhed a principle, Indeed, wbkh »a* 
universal In the middle ages in aU the European commuoltics, and may be 
considered as ibedUtiocthemarh o( 1-uropeandriQsailon 

It*is folhreed and given effect toby the dir idea of the Cortc* into 
m «— « - three chambers, or ttUMen to of tin? nobles, the clergy, anJ the 

“'commons, each of whkh had a negative on any lepdatire mrnure 

Tlie members for lbeborou.U> were In general choxn by their m^Utnlc*, 


(i)vw rn.iM.in. s-wk.t« 
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not llieir inhabitants; but there was no fixed rule, and ancient custom regu- 
lated the franchise and its mode of exercise. It was now determined, how- 
ever, by the regency, in opposition to the strenuous advice of the illustrious 
Jovellanos, that the pnnciple of the elections should not be as of old, the re- 
presentation of ranks or of orders^ but of individuals , and as a consequence 
of this, that the elective franchise should be thrown to cveiy Spaniard domi- 
ciled m the country, of the age of twenty-five years. One deputy was to bo 
returned for every fifty thousand souls in the ruial districts; one by every 
borough which formerly returned a member; and one by every provincial 
junta, in consideration of their sen ices during the war. The w'hole of the 
deputies, thus elected by universal suffrage, were to sit in one chamber: the 
nobles and the church had no separate representatives/ In this assembly, 
therefore, the Dukes of Medina Coeli, or Del Infantado, or the Aichbishop of 
Toledo, had no more influence than a simple mechanic. How long would the 
“institutions of England, with its calm judgment, old habits, and Anglo- 
Saxon descent, withstand the dissolving influence of a single constituent 
assembly vested with unbounded legislate e power, elected and conducting 
business in such a manner? Not one week What, then, was to be expected 
from the fervent spirit and inexperienced ambition of Andalusia, suddenly 
invested with supreme uncon ti oiled power, under the burning sun, and 
Within the beleaguered walls of Cadiz (1). 
fhewppk- I* eil ^ 0US as w’ere the elements of legislation thus thrown together 
member* 111 nall onal assembly of Spam, the danger w'as materially aug- 
mented by the steps taken to fill up the supplementary members 
for the provinces beyond seas, and those m the occupation of the enemy.* 
a By an edict published m the beginning of September, it was pro- 
vided that the number chosen from the provinces beyond seas should be 
twenty-eight, and for the conquered provinces foily , and that both the elec- 
tors and the elected should be taken from the persons belonging to those dis- 
tricts who had then taken refuge in Cadiz Thus, one part of the Cortes was 
composed of deputies chosen by universal suffrage in the cities and pro- 
vinces of Spam yet unoccupied by the enemy ; and the remainder made up 
of refugees, selected by the same piomiscuous mode of choice from the 
excited crowd who encumbered the streets of that great commercial empo- 
rium No restrictions of any sort were imposed on the choice of any of the 
members . it was only necessary that the deputy should be above twenty- 
live, born m the province for which he was chosen, and unconvicted of any 
crime It is lemarkable that a proceeding so perfectly novel and revolution- 
ary as this formation of the Cortes, to which the entire remodeling of the 
Spanish constitution was entrusted, not only met with no opposition at Ca-: 
diz but was cordially supported by men of all parties, even the most exalted 
functionaries, and the stanchest supporters of the ancient order of things . 
another proof among the many which history affords, that revolutions are 
diseases of the national mmd, which, however they may be strengthened by 
the discontents or suffering of the lower orders, leally originate in the infa- 
tuation of the higher (2) , and that the class who invariably put the fatal 
weapon into the hand of the masses, are those who are ultimately to bo 
swept away by their fury 

thco/te/ The deluded patriots who had thus conceded irrevocable power 
luar to a faction totally unfit to wield it, were not long pf perceiving the 


(l)Toriu 312,351 Soulh v 75,85 


(2) Mattignac, sur 1 
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consequences lo -which their blind trot in republican rirtuo In a co mi pled 
tod el j - were likely lo load. Aj the day fcr the election* and filling up the 
lopplcmenUry »«U drew nigh, the public effervescence hourly increased. 
Cluht, Juntas^ assemblies, resounded on all lido Ihe pres* multiplied in 
oi ton l and iucreaied in violence; and lhal general anxiety was foil, whkh, 
by a strange instinct in the moral, equally u tho phyiical world, precede* 
the bearing of the earthquake. It wi* aoon found that ihe torrent wa* irro- 
ihlible, rank, experience, age, learning, consideration, were aim oil every 
where disregarded in ihe candidates; and republican zeal, loud profusions, 
rehement declamation, Jmpaakmed eloquence, eon*Ululed the only pass- 
port to public favour Before the election*, three-fourth* of which were coo- 
ducted within the wall* of Cadiz, * ere half orer, it had become evident that 
the democratic party had acquired a decislro aweodency Then, and not till 
liieo a largo proportion of thaw who had aupported or acqulcjccd iu there 
franlJc innoration*, became sen*ible of ihdr error, tried to pause in their 
career and *oon began to declaim loudly against the Code* of their own a e- 
alion. But It wa* too lato— popular pauion wa* not only exalcd, bat un- 
chiincdj and the march of revolution bad become inevitable, becauie 
aristocratic ipfataalion had Installed democratic ambition In tuprema 


p owcr (l) ^ ^ ajth Sep l ember the Cortes thus constituted commenced 
Us sittings; that was tho lint day of iho Scams ■ Ilc'otrriov Tlmy 


— Us sittings; that was tho lint day of iho Scams ■ HKsoarnov Tlicy 
ZT*< begau, Uke tho French National Aiscmbly In 1789, with religious 
ceremonies, and the forms of the monarchy High mass wa* cele- 
brated in their pretence by the Arclibitbop Bourbon, ami in oath binding 
them lo maintain tho Homan Catholic faith, tho Integrity of the monarchy, 
the right* of Ferdinand YU, and ll>e national institution*, so far as not re- 
quiring amendment, administered to and taken by ail the member*, Irom 
thence they adjourned lo tho lull prepared for their reception lu the prin- 
cipal thealreof tho dly ; and then it soon appeared that the Influence to whkh 
they were exposed wouhl*peedily provo t*ul alike lo the religion, the mon- 
archy, and tho constitution of the country Tho saloon wa* *paciou* apd 
decant; but llie Immenio crowd* of both texc* who occupied, as ipcctators, 
the upper Uer of boxes, and the vebemmt ipplauw with whkb all tba roost 
violent republican *cnllmcot* were reed red, soon demonstrated Uutllio Cor- 
tes were to be subjected lo that eternal seduction and Intimidation wlikua 
popular assembly l* rarely, If ever, able to rcsbU irons the ouUct, aaord- 
jjw the character of their proceeding* wa* pronounced ; It at ooc« appear 
ed that a new era iu the domestic history of Iho BcnlmuU bad arisen. I m 
preceding movement, although violent and sanguinary, hail, with 

Wn nf.n (litTcrenl character— U wa* national and anU-Calikan 


ureccUtna moremcDi, muuuubi. ■ - 

cxreoUou*, been of a different character— U was naUonal and and -Malika a 

thU wa* social and democraiie Though *UU engaged in the trench war, 

and resisting with unconquerable Ormness aJiko the open ho*UUty and imj- 
dioiu propojiUoa of the i reneb raltr, ll» priodpd object of 

lhi*.iai»lt)rciaolHJlJonic*IJC(llwaJOolexleJtwlimlcpcDJroce bJltaltP 

mlrtibm on.blth tbdrhoaju «crt>KI| and, Inutiog lo lbe 
Miu ofCadii for llurlr Immediate tecurit,, and m theUgUtumiforlhw 
ultimate deliverance, Uitj concentrated all titelr cflbrtl upon ^ ®L. 
Uun uf republican InUilnliona, and the cilablWtnieol of rejiohlhatt a 
In^Mrcotmln In llOitOUrt Ibej .etefton. tin. >«I Hr. n™ 
tri2nphanb and Incalculable result! In both bcmiijdioa L>c flo»td (t 
their *ucec*s(3J 

(I) Tw LL WS. All U-Cl— , 
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Proclaim The very first lesolution with winch the Cortes commenced was 
rdsmy'of decisive of the character of the Assembly, and destructive of the 
the people institutions of a mixed monarchy. It bore, “ That the deputies who 
compose the Congress, and represent the Spanish nation, declare themselves 
legitimately constituted m the general and extraordinary Cortes, in which is 
placed {ho national sovei cignlgy The members of the regency were required 
to sweai obedience “to the sovereignty of the nation, represented by the 
Cortes, and to obey its decrees ” These, and many similar resolutions, were 
earned unanimously amidst the loud applause of the members and galleries ; 
the debates weie prolonged till midnight, amidst a delirium of unauimity; 
extempore speeches, unknown hitherto in Southern Europe, fraught with 
eloquence, bespoke at once the ability and feivo'm of the speakers, and the 
Regency, with the exception of the Bishop of Orense, who had courage enough 
to lesist the innovation, abandoned by all, and confounded by the violence 
of the torrent, took the oath at four m the following morning, and thereby 
virtually converted the monarchy into a “ democracy (1).” 

now Having gained this great triumph, the Cortes were not long of 
or sup P r C m^ following up the advantage On the very next day, it was declared 
' the Cories that they should be addressed by the title of majesty, and that all 
the authorities, civil, ecclesiastical, and mihtaiy, should take the oath in the 
same terms as the regents had done Alarmed at the responsibility thus im- 
posed upon them by so excited ,an assembly, the regency anxiously requested 
an explanation of the meaning of the Cortes in this particular, but all that 
they could obtain was a vague declaration, “ that their duties embraced the 
security and defence of the country, and that the responsibility which was 
exacted fiorn the members of the regency excluded only the absolute inviola- 
bility of the person of the King ” The Bishop of Orense, with patriotic fervour, 
endeavoured to stem the torient he openly combated the oath exacted 
from the regency, and denounced in no measured terms the usurpation of 
supreme power of which the Cortes had been guilty No one, however, had, 
courage sufficient to imitate the example of his firmness, and, after several 
Fei. a iau months spent in fruitless resistance, he was forced to submit, and 
withdrew to his diocess in 1 Galicia, to shun, if he could not prevent, the ap- 
proaching calamities The regents being wholly destitute of real authority, 
o« as, 1810 and subject to the responsibility of office without its powers, shortly 
resigned their situations, and they were immediately banished from the 
Island of Leon, and ordered to reside each in distant places New functiona- 
ries were appointed, more obsequious to the will of the popular assembly; 
but one of them had the courage to refuse the oath of sovereignty to that 
body, and it was universally felt that they were merely puppets m the hands 
of their imperious masters (2). 

Sic" bmy The most momentous topic which can occupy the attention of a 
of me press popular goyernment — the liberty of the press — early attracted the 
notice of the Cortes In the debates which ensued on this interesting subject, 
the different parties assumed a regular form and, consistency , qnd it soon ap- 
peared how little the ardent spirits who had obtained the command m its 
deliberations,' were inclined to pause in their career from the most awful 
example which history afforded of the penis attending it One member openly 
expressed a wish for a “ Christian Robespierre,” another declared that “ an 
piquenno ” Robespierre was what was required, a person wh,o might estab- 
lish a system of terror somewhat more moderate than had been used Ip 


(l) Tor. ui. 361. 375 South vii 31, 87 
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FriDM. “ Caches,” it was sold, u is what U oiled far miticn mDU u. 

carri^ on with onergy: heads must be struck oil; and that sDeedn* m.™ 

Sp*nki blood requires to be ihedthan French.” “ The lmcbcuftlJ 
Ocraer li the onlv 'answer to oppose to such arguments," «jd an jnrnri,.^ 
priest, “lam willing to undertike the office of wch a debater We hare 
been assembled ilx months, and not one head has fallen.” These extrema 
opinions. It ii true, were not appro ml by tbo majority of the Assembly and 
several speakers, hiving the eloquent Arguelics at their bead, referral to 
England u Uje great exunplo of the unconquerable energy which tbo free- 
dom of the press can communicate to a nation, at the very time that it 
spreads the amidoto to tin passions and the error* of an exdlcd democracy 
Dot the very fact of such opinion* being advocated by any party however 
extreme, in the legislature, wa* a dear indication of the perilous torrent 
whlch,lud been let loose; and it was already but too evident that In this, as 
in all other social con testa during the ad»o«e of a Iterolatlon, the most r to- 
on. a. » lent opinions were likely to bo the most successful \ftcr a pro- 
traded debate, which lasted fou j day*, the freedom of the press was estab- 
lished, under no other qua liilcatlon than tho exception of offence* against 
religion, which were *till to be taken cognizance pf by the ordinary eccle- 
siastical courts, and a certain responsibility for Individual or poll lied delin- 
quencies, which were to bo adjudicated upon in a certain court erected far tha 
- purpose. Tho docrec was promulgated in the middle oCboretnbcrj 
and there immediately issued from l^e press such a deluge of journals and 
ephemeral pamphlets, and such unmeasured vehemence of language, as de- 
monstrated both how anxiously tho Spanish urban population bad thirsted 
for political discussion, and the imminent danger w hlch they would run from 
the draught when Grst administered (i ) 

At this period, also, there arose those important. discussions between Spain 
and tho booth American colonies, w hlch terminated, after a protracted con- 
test and tho shedding of oceans of blood, in the Independence of those vast 
aqd highly Interesting states. This topic, however. Is too va*l far casual dis- 
cussion, and must be roared for ■ subsequent chapter, when it will farm 
the leading subject of consideration (9) 

It U remarLablo that, from the very first opening of the Cortes, 
j^"^they manifested on Impajieot aniicty to aboli*b the separate Im- 
monllic* and privileges oflbo different province* of Spain; and lln 
“ Farrus” of Biscay and .Navarre were, in an cspcdal manner, tho object of 
tlicir jealousy Tlie dedro to extinguish them, and establish one uulfarm co»- 
stilutloQ far the whole monarchy, fanned one of tbo leading objects of lbs 
d« ».uu. party in the Spanish dtiesw bo urged on the assembly of tba Cortes. 

In pursuance of this dairc, a committee was appointed to draw up a ecu Ui lu- 
ll uu on a unlfann and systematic ,pUn ; and on its preparation, as mi^ht tu- 
lurally base been expected, lha priudpal attention of all parties at Cadis was 
afterwards fixed. It cannot be denied that tbo |*oje«l of establishing a per 
feet equality of civil rights betw era tlw members of the same co mm unity 1s 
equitable in theory, and apparently feasible In practice ; but •spericncs Lo 
prored that It Is, of all other things, the most JiUkoli to carry with safety 
Into execution; and that, unless the Inhabitants to whom it b appbed are 
homogeneous in point of race, and equally advanced in point of cir illation 
It Is likely to produce the most disastrous cflccts upon the whole UUk U 
sodety (3) 

(I) 1 ^* 4 . lS^T-aM W.4J* Ouc-S* jjjt4«Uftv«.U * J - 
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don oftho assembly in which it originated Supreme mvcrcignty was declared 
16 nwlda In tho nation tho Roman Catholic faith to bo l bo tolo religion of tho 
tUloi the supremo legislative power to reride in tho Cortes Tlut assembly 
wu alone empowered to to to taxes and levies of men,-— to lay down rcguU 
ifon* for the armed force, — to no mini le tho ui promo Judge*, — to create a re- 
gency in com of minority, incapacity, or other creel *u»peniiroof tho mc- 
cesiioo, — to enforce the responsibility of til pubbe fanctionirie*,— end to 
IntrtHluco and enict law*. During tbelDtemls of the tew ion, the Cortes wju 
to he represented by a permanent comwlnion or deputation, to which a con- 
aldcrable part of Ua power* was committed, especially the care of watching 
over the execution of the daw* and conduct of public functionaries, and tho 
conrocalion of the assembly lu case of need ( 1 ) 

Tlio person of the king was doclared inviolable, and his consent 
UMUa* ^as requisite to tho passing of laws; bnt bo could not withhold his 
consent more than twice to diUbrent legislatures j if p resent od to him a third 
lime, jki t co* forced to gW* hU reaerioa, lie had tho prerogative of pardon, 
but circumscribed willdn Tery narrow limits t lie concluded treaties and 
trace* with foreign power*, hat they required for their ratification tho con- 
aent of tho Cortes; he had the command of tho army, but all the regulations 
for its fforernmoot were to emanate from the aaroe body; he nominated the 
public functionaries, but from a list only furnished by the Cortes, Tho king 
was not to leave tho kingdom dot marry w llhout their consent t if he did so, 
ho was to be bold u having abdicated the throne The nomination of the 
judges of the tribunals, to whose exclusive cogniianco the conduct of public 
functionaries wassubjected, was reserved to the samo assembly For tlioaisist 
aoee of the Uug In discharging bis royal functions, a privy council, confid- 
ing of forty member*, wa* appolntod by hi w out of a list of one hundred and 
twenty presented by the Cortes i they could not bo removed but by that body; 
and, In that number, there were only to bo four grandees and four eccle- 
siastics. All vacant situations la tho ebarth, tho tenth and Urn diplomatic 
departments, in like manner, were fUlcd up by the king from a list of three 
n resented to him by the Cortes ; and ho wa* bound to consult the privy council 
all matter* of Importance, particularly the couduslod of treaties, the 
of law*, tlio declaration of war, and the tonciudon of peace (i) 
Important as these Institution* were in their tcudeoey, and 
ZiSi. strongly a* they savoured of that democratic spirit amidst w bleb 
they were era died, they jet y leldcd In magnUodo to the v iullty of the chan- 
ce* Iq tho ejection and composition of Urn Corns, which were established by 
the same constitution It wa* carried by a largo majority that the assembly 
should sit, as it was then constituted In a singla chamber, w ithonl, as of aid, 
any separate place of as»eml 4 y for the derjy or noble* or any v eto or power 
of rejection being veiled In tbdr members apart from those of the commons. 
Population was nude the basis of representation il was declared that three 
should be a member for every seventy thousand »ui»; ami that every wan 
above tho ag« ef twenty-Uve, a native of the Hovlucr, or who had red led la 
It for seven year*, wa* qualified alike la ciertor U elected \o property was 
for tho preset listed on is aqoaUflcatfon ; but It wasfcH to fetor, tortc* 

ucp of [urUhs, dWfku, .ni •« ** 1 

, bo KOI nnktl u. iho «ocknt uwoUit*. u>4 li. JunU. ,lrt >o ij 
miurU 10 lit rtpromutioa in Ihi rro 0 * 1 . » al 11110 cuIoJcJ. He ijne- 
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ncan colonies were placed on a perfect equality, m the article of representa- 
tion, with' the European provinces of the monarchy, the ministers, council- 
lors, and persons in the household of the king, were excluded from a seat m 
the assembly, the Cortes were to assemble every year, and sit at least- three 
months for the dispatch of business ; no member of it was to be capable of 
holding any office under the crown , it was to be re-elected every two years, 
and no individual who had been the member of one assembly, could be re- 
elected tdba different legislature had intervened , so that the new Cortes, 
every two years, was to present an entire new 1 set of members from that which 
had preceded it (1). 

Such was the famous constitution of 1812 — the Magna Charta of 
southern revolutionary Europe — the model on which the subse- 
quent democratic constitutions of Spam, Portugal, Piedmont, and 
Naples, in 1820, were framed, the biand which has filled the world 
with its flames, and from the conflagration raised by which both hemispheres 
are still burning. To an Englishman practically acquainted with the working 
of a free constitution, it is needless to expatiate on the necessary effect of 
vesting such pow'ers in the people of an old stale If he reflects how long the 
institutions of England, habituated as she has been to the strain by, centu- 
ries of freedom, would withstand the influence of universal suffrage, annual 
Parliaments, the abolition of the House of Peers, the withdrawing of the 
legislative veto from the sovereign, an entire change of legislators every two 
years, and the practical vesting of the disposal of all offices of importance m 
the House of Commons; he wilL easily understand what must have been the 
lesult of such a system among a people of mixed blood and hostile pas- 
sions, of fiery temperament and towering ambition , long subjected to despo- 
tism, wholly unused to freedom; among whom political fervour was as yet 
untamed by suffering, and philanthropic ardour uncooled by experience; 
where property, accumulated, m huge masses among the nobles and clergy, 
was but scantily diffused through the middle classes ; and instruction w r as still 
more thinly scattered among any ranks of the people But it was the fatal pe- 
culiarity of this constitution, that it so obviously andjmmediately opened the 
avenue to supreme power to the urban constituencies, and so entirely shut 
out and disinherited the rural nobility, and ecclesiastic orders and rural po- 
pulation, that it necessarily bequeathed the seeds of interminable discord be- 
tween these classes to future ages, because it gave a definite object and intel- 
ligible war-cry to the minority, massed together and in possession of the prin- 
cipal seats of influence, in towns, while it established a system altogether in- 
supportable to the majority, tenfold greater but scattered and destitute of 
defence or rallyiug points in the country 
whlci^thc The reception which the new constitution met with in Spam, was 
constitution such as might have been expected from so great an innovation in 
i« spam a couutry in which the urban constituencies were so zealous for 
innovation, and the ruial inhabitants were so firmly attached to the mstitu- 
tious of their fathers At Cadiz, Barcelona, Valencia, and m general all the, 
great towns, especially those of a commercial habit, the enthusiasm of the 
people at this great addition to their power w as loudly and sincerely expressed : 
in the lesser boroughs in the interior, and in all the rural districts, where re- 
volutionary ideas had not spread, and the ancient faith and loyalty were still 
all powerful, it was the object of unqualified hatred In vain the partisans of 
the new regime sought- lo persuade the people that the constitution was but 
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* return to the old usages of the monarchy, dared of the corruption* and 
tftusta of ngc* ; the good sense of lire country inhabitants revolted at tie idea 
iMi lire King of old fud been merely a poppet in the hands of die populace; 
the clergy couW nerer tea a confirmation of their privileges In instilo lions 
■which, on the other sldo of the Pyrenees, had led to their total orerthrow ( 
the noble* beheld, In the concentration of all power In the handt of an as- 
fterably elected by universal suffrage, the certain forerunner of their total min 
The provinces In the occupation of the French, who had tent no repraenta 
tires to the isle of Locm, eoihrwcj'hg three-fbartht of the monarchy, loudly 
complained that thdr rights and pm liege* had been reft from them by j»q 
assembly almost wholly elected at Cadiz, to which they were entire stranger*. 
Thai, the whole country population were unanimous in thdr detestation of 
the new order of things and It waa easy to foresee that. If the waller were 
to bo determined by the nation Itself, It would be rejected by an Immense 
majority z bat the partisan* of the new constitution, though few In number, 
were Incomparably better organized and favourably situated for act! re ope- 
rations than pidr antagonists; and, being already in possesalon T>f all Urn 
*tronghokl3 of the kingdom, it was hard to say to which party, In the erent 
of a struggle, rielory might ultimately 1 add no (i ) 

Wellington, from the rery first, dearly perceived, and loudly 
.tftJTLi denounced, the pernicious tendency of those measures on the part 
USE! T of (ho Spanish Cortes, not merely as diverting the attention of the 
Government from the national defence, and wasting tbclr Uma In 
fruitless dtscusuocs when the enemy was at thdr gate*; hut as 
pending to establish democratic principles and republican Institu- 
tions in a country wholly unfilled for them, and which would lea^e to future 
age* the seeds of Interminable discord in the Spanish monarchy Ills pro- 
phecies, which arc to be foutxl profusely scattered throughout the latter 
volumes of his correspondence. little attended to at the lime from tbo ab- 
sorbing Interest of the coolest with KapoUon, liavo now acquired on ex- 
traordinary interest, from the exact and melancholy accomplishment width 
subsequent events have given to his predictions. Before the Cortes bad been 
assembled tlx weeks, be expressed to his brother, llenry Wclledcj, then 
embassador at Cadiz, bis apprehensions that they were about to follow tbo 
usual coarse of democratic assemblies, and djaw to ibemsehcs, lu opposition 
to the wbhes of the great hulk of the nation, the whole powers of govern- 
ment (4) A* they advanced In their carter, and experience began to develop 
the practical result of thdr administration lu the provinces, be repeatedly 
expressed bis conviction of the general dissatisfaction which they bad ex- 
cited (3) 

Bat after his visit to Cadiz, on occasion of being appointed gc derails*! mo of 
the Spanish armies In January 1813, he denounced, (n the strongest terms 
the wretched government, at once tyrannical at home and weak abroad, 
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which the furious democracy of that city had produced, and pre- 
dicted the ruinous effect, both upon the fate of the war and the fu- 
ture prospects of the monarchy, of the constitution which they had 
established (1) His words, after a close personal view of the w ork- 
mg of the democratic constitution, are deserving of profound attention, as 
marking the impression produced on an intellect of the highest order, by a 
state of things arising from the success of popular ambition, and therefore of 
lasting interest to mankind. “ The greatest objection which I have to the 
new constitution is, that m a country m which almost all property consists 
in land, and there are the largest landed proprietors which exist in Europe, no 
measure should have been adopted, and no barrier provided, to guard landed 
property from the encroachments, injustice, and violence, to which it is at 
all times liable, but particularly in the progress of revolutions The Council 
of State affords no such guard, it has no influence m the legislature; it can 
have no influence over the public mind. Such a guard can only be afforded 
by the establishment of an assembly of the great landed proprietors, such as 
oui House of Lords, having concurrent powers with the Cortes, and you may 
depend upon it, theie is no man m Spam, be his property never so small, 
who is not interested m the establishment of such an assembly Unhappily, 
legislative assemblies are swayed by the fears and passions of individuals; 
when unchecked, they are tyrannical and unjust, nay, more, it frequently 
happens that the most tyrannical and unjust measures arc the most popular. 
Those measures are particularly popular which deprive rich and powerful 
individuals of their properties under the pretence of the public advantage; 
and I tremble for a country m which, as m Spain, theie is no barrier fox the 
preservation of private property, excepting the justice of a legislative assem- 
bly possessing supreme power It is impossible to calculate upon the plans of 
such an assembly they have no check whatever, and they are governed by 
the most ignorant and licentious of all licentious presses, that of Cadiz f be- 
- Jieve they mean to attack the royal and feudal tenths, and the tithes of the 
church, under pretence of encouraging agriculture; and finding the contri- 
butions from these sources not so extensive as they expected, they will seize 
the estates of the grandees (2) ” “ Our character is involved in a greater 
degree than we are aware of, m the democratical transactions of the Cortes, 
m the opinion of all moderate well-thinking Spaniards, and, I am afraid, 
with the rest of Europe. It is quite impossible such a system can last what 
I regret is, that I am the person who maintains it If the King should return, 
he also will overturn the whole fabric if he has any spirit, but the gentlemen 
at Cadiz are so completely masters, that I am afraid there must be another 
convulsion ” 

u?cVn“L ^ ie British Government were well aware, while democratic frenzy 
cover" 1 * * * 5 was thus reigmng triumphant at Cadiz, from, the despatches of 
“a'rlitng tue their ambassador there, the Honourable H Wellesley, as well as 
cortu from Wellington’s information of the dangerous nature of the spirit 
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(1) It is impossible to describe tbo 6tato of confu 
sion in which affairs arc at Cadis Tho Cortes have 
formed a constitution very much on tho principle 
that a painter paints a picture. \ iz to he looked at , 
and I have not met one of Us members, or any person 
oi any description, cithir at Cadiz or elsewhere, 
who considers the constitution as tho embody ing of 
a system according to which Spam is or can be go- 

verned The Cortes bavo in form divested them- 
selves of tho executive power, aud appointed a 

regency for that purpose but the regency are in 

fact the slaves of the Cortes , and ucither have cither 

communication in a constitutional way with each 


other, nor any authority beyond the walls of Cadiz 
I wish that some of our reformers would go to Cadiz 
to see the benefit of a sovereign popular assembly, 
calling itself “ Majesty,” and of a written constitu- 
tion In truth, there is no authority in the state ex- 
cept tlm libellous newspapers, and they certainly 
rule over both Cortes and Regency w ltbout mercy ” 
— WizumoTOx to i Cadiz, nth Xu Jc 

1813 Goxwood, x 

(2) Wellington Vega J- 

1813, and Earl l r 
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which had that been CToIrcd, Out they bad a task of no ordinary dlffieoliy 
Jo eucoaDter, inany attempt to moderate its transport*. Thebpanlsh people, 
long and proverbially jealous of forr/ga interference, bad recently evinced 
this peculiarity in w remarkable a degree, that arm when defeated in a hun- 
dred encounters, and bfecthng at CTery poro from the want of aaj general 
competent to item tho progress of disaster, and giro unity to the operation* 
of their different armies they it ill refuted to giro the command to the Bri- 
tish hero who had armied at TakTtra the tide of success, and rolled back 
from Torres \cdras tbo ware of conquest, eren though be bar recorded his 
opinion, (hat, if tbej had done so, he could hate saved their country as he 
did Portugal fi; Iq these drama unces, any dedded or marled Intaicreae* 
on the part of Great Britain with the proceedings either of l ha Cortes at Cadir, 
or of (be regency In tts formation, would not only, io all prehahility, hav* 
totally failed In Its object, but possibly cooled their ardonr In lha cause of 
independence, and thrown the party in Spain, In pottesstoo of the few re- 
maining strongholds it possessed, headlong into ibe arms of the euemy^ lij 
tiicso circunu Lances, the British Cabinet, albeit noways loscnsflilo to the tun- 


gen of the republican government which had thus grown up, as it acre, 
under their very wing at Cadiz, and its strange Incooslsteney with their own 
principle, as well as those on which the war had been conducted, norm ins 
less deemed it expedient not to Intermeddle with the Internal affairs of their 
ally, and to comply literally with the adrice of Wellington, “ to keep them- 
selves dear of the democracy, and to interfere In nothing while the govern 
ment was in tbor hands, excepting In carrying on the war and keeping out 
the foreign enemy (i) 

It was chiefly with a view, however, to obtain a legitimate head 
the government el Cadiz, and K possible extricate Spain by 
e-w— ' legal means from the abyss into which she was falling that the 
English Cabinet at this time made a serious attempt to effect the deliverance 
of Ferdinand VII from bis Imprisonment at Valency The captive king, and 
his brother Won Carlos, wtro there detained, living sumptuously, but so rur- 
rowly watched as to render their escape apparently impossible Notwith- 
standing all the vigilance of the police, however, the Uruish Government 
km<% u,un contrived to communicate with him by means of theUaion Roll!, 
n man of sUUnl addreis and Intrepid character in whom the JLuqul* Wel- 
lesley bad entire confidence- The project for their deliverance, wbcu on the 
point of succeeding, was betrajed by an agent to whom a subordinate part 
in its execution bad bicn committed. Ferdinand himself revealed tbe plot 
to bis jailers, and WoUi w as arrested and committed to Mactoue* lie refo>ed, 
however, w Ills unshaken constancy, to Jirul^eany thing w Inch could Involve 
either Ferdinand or the British Min buy buttbo trench police look sd tan- 
U-c of (he discovery they luda made, la endeavour to cnlrsp the roj il up* 
lires Into some luzardous at tempt by means of a fabe Kolli, »bo was dev 
patched to kainyay I hut the penetration ol the Spaohb king detected the 
dhaulse, and Dotblnz followed on the Insidious attempt W 

Tlw inlUUnr fOwHUoD ofltm Froth in ool.llbtUnJIos Ac Jit- 
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Military so far as tlie command of the resources of the country went, in the 

u“o d t-rc 0 nd? r course of the campaign of 1810. The successful irruption of Soult 
in f p?i "g into Andalusia, m its commencement, had given them the entire 
' command of the resouices of that opulept province , and although 
the dispersion of force which it occasioned, m consequence of the continued 
resistance of Cadiz, proved m the end, as the event showed, extremely de- 
trimental to their interests in the Peninsula ; yet in the first instance it 
greatly augmented their resources, and diflused the pleasing hope which 
seems to have gained possession of all the counsellors of Joseph, that the war 
was at length approaching its termination So completely did hostilities ap- 
pear to be concluded to the south of the Sierra Morena, that Joseph Bona- 
parte crossed that formidable barrier, published at Cordova an ominous de- 
Feb 5, isio cree, in which he declared, that if Spam u became again the friend 
of Fiance, it was for the interest of Napoleon to preserve its integrity, if not, 
to dismember aud destroy it;” entered Seville amidst the acclamations of tho 
higher class of citizens, who weie fatigued w’llh the war and hopeless of its 
success , received from the civic authorities there the standards taken at the 
battle of Baylen , accepted the services of a royal guard, organized for his 
service in the southern provinces, and, amidst the apparent transport of 
. the people, arrived at the lines before Cadiz, and made the tour of the bay 
almost within reach of the Spanish batteries. Seduced by these flattering 
appeal ances, the benevolent monarch appears for a time to have trusted the 
pleasing hope that his difficulties were at an end ; that all classes of Spaniards 
would at length rally round his standard , and that, supported by his faith- 
ful population, he might at length obtain not merely the shadow but the 
substance of a throne, emancipated from the burdensome tutelage of his im- 
perial brother (I). 

Eta. 1 But ^ J° sc Ph for a brief period gave way to this pleasing illusion, 
menlberin was not l° n S °f b ein g awakened from it by the acts of Napoleon 
Spam n't himself Early m February a decree was issued by lam, which or- 
Feb ‘a" 0 gamzed into four governments the provinces of Cataloma, Aragon, 
Biscay, and Navarre; and charged the military governor of each of them with 
the entire direction of affairs, civil and military The police, the administra- 
tion of justice, the collection and disposal of the revenue, weie intrusted to 
them equally with the warbke arrangements of the provinces; and the fun- 
damental condition on which this more than regal power was held by the 
marshals was, that they should make no demands on the Imperial Treasury, 
and that the provinces under their command should feed, clothe, lodge, and 
pay the numerous French corps who occupied their territory Deeper de- 
signs, however, than the temporary occupation of a portion of the Spanish 
monarchy, the whole of which was overrun by his troops, were involved 
m this decree of the Emperor; and what these designs were are explained 
m a letter at the same period from the Duke of Cadore ( Champagny ) to 
Feb i 3> ism the French ambassador at Madrid — “ The intentions of the Em- 
peror is to unite to France the whole left bank of the Ebro , and perhaps the 
territory as far as the Douro One of the objects of the decree is to pre- 
pale for that annexation, and you will take care, without letting a hint fall 
as to the designs of the Emperor, t to piepare matters for this change, and 
facilitate all the measures which his Majesty may take to carry it into execu- 
tion ” Thus Napoleon, after having solemnly guaranteed the integrity of 
Spam, first by the treaty of Fontainebleau to Ferdinand YU, and again by that 


(l) Bign.ix. 369, 371. hard, xi, 151. 
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treaty of Bayonne, bv winch the integrity of the monarchy was guaranteed : 
Champagny replied, nr the name of the Emperor, and from his notes, that 
the comention of Bajouue had de facto disappeared, by the majority of its 
members haring passed over to the insuigciits , that Spain owed a large in- 
demnity for the sacrihccs m men and money which he had made iu her be- 
half, and that, as she could never repay the debt, he must insist on the ces- 
sion of the whole provinces to the north of the Ebro, including Catalonia, for 
ten years Finding the Emperor resolute, the Spanish plenipotentiaries 
strove only to gain time the more pressing concerns of the north engrossed 
his attention, and, before his dominion m the Peninsula was so well esta- 
blished as to rendci it piacticable to cairy the transference formally into 
cflcct, the whole country was reft from both by the arms of England, and the 
star of Napoleon set for ever behind the snows of Russia (1). 
joirpu in Such, however, was the destitution to which the Court of Madrid 
ifn^ure- '" as reduced, during the whole of the winter of 1S10 and spring of 
iVo“* ui * 1811, that in January 1811, Joseph intimated to Napoleon u that 
Jan nj i8rr the French marshals intei cepted Ins revenue, disregarded his or- 
ders, insulted his government, and oppressed and ruined Ins counliy. lie 
himself had been appointed to the throne of Spam without Ins own consent ; 
and, though he would ue\ cr oppose the Empei or’s will, yet lie w ould not live 
a degraded king, and, therefore, he was ready to resign, unless the Emperor 
would come in person and remedy the evils ” Struck with the decision of 
this announcement, and the obvious justice of the complaints on which it 
was founded, the Emperor so far interposed m behalf of his unhappy brother, 
as to fix, by an imperial edict, the monthly sums at which the allowance of 
jaa 28 . .an the whole military ollicers of the Peninsula, from the maisluls, go- 
vernors of provinces, to the sub-lieutenants, should be fixed; and directed 
that 500,000 francs (L 20,000] should be remitted monthly from Paris to de- 
fray the most urgent demands of Ins household This relief, however, proved 
altogether insufficient The whole civil functionaries of the Crown were seven 
months in arrear of their salanes; the public treasury was empty, the king 
had not money at his disposal to give a respectable diunei to the ambassa- 
dors, and he was incessantly besieged with complaints of oppression, which 
he had no meaus of relieving. To such a height at length did the mortifica- 
tions of the Court of Madrid arrive, and so completely were all the royal re- 
venues intercepted by the legal oi illegal exactious of the marshals, that, in 
Mayo... .an the beginning of May, Joseph set out with his resignation in lus 
pocket, and, to Napoleon’s no small cmbairassment, arrived m Paris to lay it 
at his feet Thus was the prodigy exhibited, not merely of three brothers of 
a soldier of fortune in Coisica being elevated by that soldier to European 
thrones , but of two of them, Louis and Joseph, being reduced to such mor- 
tifications, by his imperious tempei and rigorous exactions, that they re- 
nounced their crowns to escape them , while a third, Lucien, had taken refuge 
from his persecution in the dominions of his most perseveung and mvcteiale 
enemy ( 2 ) 

_ Terms of Napoleon, who was well awaie what a subject of scandal these 
divisions m the Impenal family would afioid to Euiope, and how 
strongly they would confirm the declamations of the English press 
idan against the msuppoi table nature of his mle, did his utmost to 
appease the incensed monarch Partly by aigument, partly by persuasion, 


(2) Seo Joseph's papers taken at Victoria Kan 
»«■ 517, 533. App 1 
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partly by threats, b t pmahetFonthafugiUTeJUiiglopJaeflagajaoahbbcad 
ltoni4 l * B4i » rftcr wm o week*' naidencp at Pari*, ho returned 
to Htdrid, having concluded a prime tnwly, which in wmedegrro obviated 
tjio meat Inlolrfoblo of hi» grievances. Dy ihJj compart Jt wis 
allpuLrt&l that (be Army of the Centre should bo placed directly under tbf 
onten of die King of Spain bo wa* to receive a quarter of the contributions 
Iorled by (be marshal* in their seven l province*, for the maintenance of lib 
court tad government, and for tbo tap port of tb« Army of tbo Centro, and of 
Ibo Spaniard* who hau enlated In hi* service, who amounted to nearly thirty 
thousand men j and tho half million of franc*, hitherto given monthly to th# 
ting, ww to be increased to a million Cat the Emperor would not relinquish 
the military direction of the war, or the command of the province* by hi* 
manhaij; and they wero *lfll to corrwpond with DcrUder, and uto all tlirir 
direction* from the Tulloria MpoWcn also strongly counselled the convo- 
cation of a Cortes at Madrid to consider the state of the nation, and form a 
«(-oiT again* (that assembled in the Island of Leon, wldch lie characterised as 
vui. « a miserablo canaille of obscure agitator*." With these promises 
and injunction* Joseph vrw for tho time pacified j and be relumed to Madrid 
in July, where hi* situation appeared for a while to lie Improved by (bo tuc> 
i*Jr u. cesses of Marshal Suchct in the out of Spain. Um the promised 
remittance* from Faria were never regularly mado j tho former dispute* with 
tho marshal* about the contribution* retired , Ih* project of tho Cor le* w u 
adjourned from Wellington * successes the nest campaign; and, In In* 
than (»o year*, nothing remained of Joseph* government hut the read lec- 
tion of tho opnrcsslon of which ho wa* the impotent jpeetalor, and the pri 
radon* of which he lad been the real victim (J ) 

Whllo the Government* of France and Spain were thus arranging 
between themselve* the proportion* In which they were to share 
^J u between each other the * polls of tho Peninsula, and Napokon was 
securing (he lion * share (o himself, a lingering but unctmqucraMu 
resistance was still presented In tire few stronghold* which remained In Uio 
hand* of tho patriot*. It was in a very few quarter*, however, that ilia con 
test wa* continued the greater part of lb* country wa* subdued tils re- 


source* were almost all at (he conqueror’s disposal ; and, in a military point 
of view, the conquest might be considered a* complete. Doth tho Casliles, 
with the capital, were in the victor * power Andalusia and Grenada, with 
their rich and hither to untouched field* of p! under t were at hi* disposal ; and 
tiie whole northern province*, including the paoes of (he Pyrenees, tbt whole 
of Aragon, and thegTealcr part of CaLdonla, were *1x005! v garrisoned byld* 
troop*, lha nxeul luccessc* in tho latter province, porUcuUiJy lUc tdl uf 
Geroua, Uodalrich, LcrhU,aud iieqaloenia, bad both opened to lb* French 
arm* the road from Perpignan to Uarceioaa, and c*uldi*licd them Ina solid 
manner on the thro j and nothing wo* wanting but (be couqutrt of ToiUvi 
and Taragona to enable buchet to carry his victor son* amsiuto \ Mentis, and 
subject (ho whole eastern provinces lo the Loq^txir** »way l)u lb* otter 
slxle, they wero still excluded fromtbaklogdom of Portugal, ami a duasirout 
campaign had followed the ihruion or that country* but tho LoiUdi armies 
appeared to no sufficient strength to disturb them bevood lb* npaoGU Vuu* 
Vies- mj tho p^tscsilwi of Qudad Undrigo anJ UaJjjoi protnbcJ in kvuio 
tho Castile* against any serious incursion from (bur amicsil amvwmU U» 
Hut quarter Great a* ibecilcot of territory otcnpUdby the 1 retudi ficntraU 
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was, the forces at their disposal wfcro fully equal to their command. Seventy- 
five thousand men in Andalusia, under 1 the command of Soult, maintained 
the blockade of Cadiz, retained the whole provinces to the south of the Sierra 
Morena m subjection, and watched over the security ofBadajoz, on the Por- 
tuguese frontier fifty thousand were still ready in Leon to assemble round 
the standard of Marmont, who had succeeded Massena in the command of the 
army of Portugal , while sixty thousand more, under Bessi6res, at Vallado- 
lid, Biscay, and Leon, watched the Spanish forte at the entrance of the Gali- 
cian defiles, and secured the important line of communication by Vittona to 
Bayonne ; while in the eastern provinces, Macdonald, with forty-lh e thousand 
men, lay at Gerona and Ilostalnch, guarding the important entrance by Per- 
pignan into Catalonia : Suchet, after providing for all his fortresses, could 
still bring thirty thousand excellent troops into the field for active operation, 
besides leaving twenty thousand in the garnsons of Ins government^ and 
twenty thousand more under Joseph and Jourdan at Madrid, and fifteen thou- 
sand under Regmcr, in Estremadura and La Mancha, overawed the capital, 
and maintained the communication between the different parts of this im- 
mense military establishment ( 1) . 

Forc« The vital point of resistance to all this stupendous airay, was to 
udii 1 bf 10 he found within the walls of Cadiz, but, though the force there 
the Allies -\yas nearly twenty thousand strong, yet it was composed of such 
various nations, and m great part so disorganized and depressed, that little 
reliance could be placed on it, even for the defence of that last stronghold 
of Spanish independence. Five thousand English and Portuguese, who ar- 
rived immediately after the French troops appeared befoie its walls in Fe- 
bruary 1810, from Lisbon and Gibrallai, under General Stewart, were excel- 
lent soldiers; but the remaining fourteen thousand, composed of the refugees 
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from Seville, and the gallant men who had came up under AJhuqnenpie/1) 
arensin the most miserable suto, without shoe*, pay, or clothing, and hardly 
any remaiuing ammunition The regency wa* without vigour or conrider*- 
Il ’on the public stores ww shamefully dJUpjdaled by private ermh!jjj and 
inch wu the general dopondencc and confusion which prevailed, that if 
Victoria troop* had immediately, on their arrival at the bay, pushed on and 
attacked the defence* on the Uthmni which connected the dty with tho 
mainland, they In all probability wo old hart carried it, and, bat for the arri- 
val of the English troop*, certainly would hare done * 0 . As it was the tate- 
rior fort* on the mainland ride of the hay were abandoned and demanded 
In tho general confer nation; and from Fort Matagorda, tho moit adranccd 
and important ootwork on their ride, tho French bomb* could reach tbo 
upper harbour and a considerable part of tho dty {£) 

la the other quarter* of Spain, appearance* were, if pawlUc, still 

more unpromising. Tweuty-llva thousand men indeed, In \alca- 
X da, and twelve thousand in Marcia, {till hobled the colour* of in- 
dependence! but ihelt composition, equipment, and dUdphne were n» 
wretched,. that military discernment could already antkipalo, what the 
event Kxm nrored, that no reliance was to be placed on them in the Geld, 
and hut lilt to in the defence of fortified place*. In Catalonia, though a devul 
(ory warfare wa* still knU up in the mountain*, no force c listed capable of 
keeping tho field In the lovci country j and tho campaign was In reality re- 
duced to the siege* of Tortosa and Taragona lha lari Important stronghold* 
which tho Spaniard* possessed In that province while in CaUtia, the new 
I eric*, pearly fifteen thousand strong, were unable, from their want of dis- 
cipline, to etnergo from their mountain defiles and the guerilla parties la 
the central provinces, though exceedingly harassing to tho enemy s commu- 
nication*, wero detached from each other, and altogether Inefficient a* a forto 
in regular warfare Thus eighty or nlnaty thousand men, for tho most part 
ill-dbripliued, and worse equipped, shut up iu fortified place* along tho 
sca-coari, and altogether detached from cadi p liter, were all that remained 
of the ‘Spanish force* to contend with above three hundred thousand French 
soldi era, admirably equipped, under lha guidance of veteran general*, mas- 
ters of all tho entrance* Into and main road* through tho country la pov-cv 
rioo of it* principal stronghold*, and tho wholo Interior lines of comtnanl 
cation through It* province*. In these circumstance*, U required not tho 
gift of prescience to foresee that tho weight of the coolest would foil on lha 
English and Portuguese army; and that unlcs* Mcllinoion, with hi* fifty 
thousand disciplined soldier*, coaUl strile a decisive blow at tho heart of thi 
enemy's power, the cause of tho Peninsula, and with it the hop* of European 
independence, was lo»t (3) 

Cuuz, the keyriono of tho brave but disjointed arch of rcriitaae* 
•'ou, vihich still encirdcJ *qvain, was a eitr, the rutarol strength uf 
which had, from tho most remote age*, rendered it an imj*or tant oi jett in 
the 1 cnlruular war*. The Gadlune Isle, or Ida of Leon, Indeed, l* by natur* 
so strung as to require but hllle a*d*lancc from art to bccom* altogether 
impregnable It runsisWof an bland, three leagues long, and one and twrw 
quartet* broad, In tfw form of an irregular triangle slioated va tU K4,at 
the mouth of th« GuadaleU river and wparaied from the aJ/acrnl cuoUttcnt 
by lha Santa Petri channel, an arm of the sea nine nub's foe*. *^ 1 lL,rQ 
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hunched yards wide, and of depth sufficient to float a seventy-fom, which 
receives the waters of all llieslicams that descend from the heights on the 
mainland, and is bounded ou the continent by salt maishes of still greater 
breadth The great 1 oad fi om Cadiz to Seville crosses this channel and marsh 
by the bridge of Zuazo, which on the approach of the French was broken 
do un, and which was defended by powerful batteries on cither side. The 
arsenal Caraccas stands on the exlicmity of the Isle of Leon, lieai est to tho 
bridge and mainland, but from the breadth of the marsh it could not be 
reached save by water or bombardment, and on the other side of the bridge, 
the castle of Santa Petri commanded all the opposite shore and approaches 
to the marsh The whole Isle of Leon is composed of a salt marsh, with the 
exception of tho ridge on which the town of Isla, containing eighteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, is placed, and the, Sandhills at the opposite extiennty, 
running out into the sea, on which Cadiz is built, which m general numbers 
eighty, but was then encumbered by a hundred and hfty thousand souls 
The gieal road by the bridge of Zuazo, which runs through the town of Isla, 
is elevated on, and iuus for two leagues along a narrow isthmus, between 
the Atlantic on the one side, and the inner salt marsh of the island on the 
other, and it is cut m various places by ditches, and intersected by redoubts, 
winch, presenting successive ponits of defence, lendercd attack from without 
extremely difficult, even if the bridge of Zuazo and town of Isla had been 
carried At the close of all, Cadiz itself, situated at the extremity of the 
isthmus, arose, sliongly fortified on that side, the neck of land which ap- 
proached it ivas exposed to the concentnc lire of numeious and foinndable 
batteries, and an advancing enemy would be exposed to a flanking fnc from 
the vessels of war on the one side, and gun-boats on the other Nearly two 
thousand guns in all were mounted on the immense circuit of the woiks; 
but many of them were unskilfully constiucled, and not less than thirty 4 
thousand men ivere requisite to provide them w'llh proper garrisons The 
promontory of the mainland which approaches nearest to the city, was armed 
by two strong forts, called the Trocadero and Matagorda, but even if they 
were carried by the besiegers, the immense batteries of the Pun tales stood 
directly opposite, on the other side of the channel, at the distance only of 
twelve hundred yards , while the nearest pai Is of Cadiz itself were still four 
thousand yards, or nearly twm miles and a half, from the most advanced 
point to which the besiegers’ batteries could be pushed (1) 

Arrival of General Stewart arrived at Cadiz with 2000 British troops from 
troopi^and Gibraltar on the 11th Febiuary, and in a few days 2000 more Eng- 
?u"L<™r a ^sh au d Portuguese were leeeived from Lisbon, who were wel- , 
defence corned with loud acclamations by the inhabitants, impending 
danger having completely extinguished the hitherto inveterate jealousy en- 
tertained by the Spaniards of foreign interference They found the people 
zealously engaged m exertions to repair and strengthen the fortiGcations, 
and multitudes, in particular, labouring day and night m cutting a deep ditch 
across the chaussee, on the isthmus leading to Cadiz, m the narrowest part — 
so as to bring both seas to its foot — and constructing strong walls of masonry 
and batteries on either side. Their efforts, however, though stimulated by 
all the ardour of patriotic enthusiasm, were ill directed , confusion and dila- 
pidation pervaded every part of the public administration; and such was the 
ignorance of the'Spanish engineers of the plainest principles of the military 
art, that while they had abandoned the strongholds of the Trocadero and Ma- 
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Ugorii, from whioa tho eoomy'i thelli could reach ibe cJlr ibcr had 
pujhcd there tdnreod potU ore the road to SetUle, a roUoaad < ii)f berood 

tho Zua» hnd«c i that ia, law a dloithm re here they went crjwiod to altact 

on rithtre flarek, and where defeat wenid endanger the hrideeiUctf, and the 
whole extensive defence* of the hie of Leon (J) ’ 

gfrfr. Thft QrU care of General Stewart after hi* axriral wa* to regain 
Fort iiilsgoni*, w here hiuerieswxre already com irectinrio Jxuu- 
ITST i£? WlCadlia Thij Important service was successfully performed br 

Captain iTLean, at the heed of 130 teamen and marine* ]t*dis- 

mam&d voxia were hastily restored, and gun* planted on the rampart*, 
which not only silenced the Held piece* of tho enemy directed acaJnit Item! 
tat severely galled their adrandog work* on tho Treeadtro Point 7fco nhoS 
effort* of tho French were therefore directed to regain pottcMlaa of ibis fort 
on tho mainland ; and with such -rigour were their operation* conducted, and 
*qch resources for raiego did they End in the artenal of Senile, that, la a 
fow week*, they had fifty piece* of hoary cannon placed in battery igainu Ju 
wall* while a Spanish seventy four and armed flotilla, whtffa had hitherto 
co-operatod In the defence, were obliged, by a lcmpe*t of red-hot thot, to 
dip thrir cables and movo acre** in Cadix. Tho feeble ram part *ooq gateway 
before thU tremeodoa* weight of metal} hut though the wall* were ruined, 
and tho enemy** ball* flew *o thick that a flag-aiaff bearing tho Spanhh co- 
lour* wa* broken *lt time* in an hour, and at la*t they could only b* kept 
flying by being nailed Co the corner of the rampart, yet Um heroic lluU gar- 
rison, with their dauntless eomnuiuler, Captain il’Lean, still main tain ed 
their ground, and from the mld*t of the ruin* kept up an unquenchable fire 
oo (bo besiegm. For rix-and-thlrtv hoar* thi* marrclimi* roUanee wa* 
prolonged, lUl at length General Graham who had sacceeded to the command 
<j{ th« liricUh troops In the Irie, seeing that half of that hood were killed or 
wounded, withdrew them In boat* to tho opposite ride, and the bastion* after 
bring blown up were abandoned to tho enemy (2) 

The brere resistance of this bule band of beroe* proved tho *alra- 
£*«£>*• lion of Cadi*, and eventually exercised a material Jnflucnre on (bat 
taCMbj. of Uio civilized world. For fifty- fire d*)» they had held ibo port 
on tho enemy * aide, and in Ibe mhlst of hi* ballcrie*) atnl by limply main- 
taining It they had prevented any attack bring made In other quarter*, bur 
log thi* important interval the panic had mbiided in Cadiit ibe UnUxls troop* 
had been augmented to 6000 men by rein forcemeat* from Lisboa and CiUak> 
Ur, tii million* of dollar*, recently arrived from llaxico, had replenished 
the public treasury} heavy laxe* on house* wUhJo.anJ Import* Into, Cadiz 
furnished a small permanent revenue; the Spanish garrison » a* cowidcreblj 
augmented by volunteer battalion* raised in the city, and munerou* detach- 
ment* brought by sea from different point* In the coart i the whole ship* «f 
war had been brought round from kerrol and thirty thousand nun in artu* 
within the wall*, »up ported by a fleet of twenly-Uueo ship* of the Uae of 
which four were BrilldH and twclv o fri gate*, were la * condition wleolf 
to defy any attack, but to menace tho enemy In the hue* whkh they were 
constructing round the bay Victor, wbo wa* at tb*bc*J of tbebktckadmg 
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colamm traversed tho country lu all directions, reprc*slDg (he guerilla chiefs, 
levying contribution! to defray the heavy oipensa of the generals, and 
plundering the painting! which now fonu the unri railed collection of the 
wmij of the Spanish mastcra la Marshal Soull a hotel »t Pari*. Though the 
force* at the disposal of the French general* were altogether Irresistible in 
the field, and gare them the cnUro command of the open country, yet the 
'Spaniard! In the mountain* were itill unsubdued Romani and Ballastero* 
in -tbo Sierra ilorena, to tho *oulh of Estremadura Blake and Elio on the 
confines of Murcia-, and numerous bodies of armed peasant* in the mountain* 
of Honda tldl mainUlned a desultory resistance, cut off tho French detach- 
ments when they rentured too near their fastnesses, and preserved afloat the 
standard of Independence, which might again bo unfurled If happier day* 
should dawn upon thefr country To *uch a degree were the French irritated 
*0 ► and annoyed by this harassing warfare, that Sonll, on the 0th May, 
issued a proclamation, declaring “ the army of Ring Joseph tho only regular 
Spanish force and the whole patriot bead* as armed banditti, to whom no 
quarter shoflki beghen;” and this enactment was carried Into effect by'tbe 
burning of several villages, and execution of their inhabitants, who bad taken 
part in tho insurrection The regency for tome time made no reprisal*} but 
tho exterminating *jitcm being continued, they at length Usned a decree, 
declaring that for every Spaniard thus murdered three Fnmchmon should be 
pat to death and Ibl* resolution hating in some Instance* been acted upon, 
a. stop wa* at length put, at least in the south, to thl* inhuman *pede* of 
hostility (1) i 

While a noble constancy amidst misfortune* was thus exhibited 
within the ramparts of Cadlx, and tho standard of independence 
Sr.nU.*' floated only In the south of the Peninsula in inaccessible deserts, 
or on tho summit of the mountains, Suehet was commencing that energetic 
and skilful campaign which proved so fatal to the Spaniards on the east of 
Spain it has been already noticed with what ability bo bad effected the re- 
daction of Leri da and Meqaincnra, and how much his successes wero para- 
lysed, by Ihe disasters of Augereau, In the northern parts of tho province (2) 
hapoWon was so highly gratified by these successes, and mortified by the 
simultaneous reverses, that he resolved to intrust hn successful lieutenant 
with tho Important mission of completing the reduction of tho province, and 
to deprive the unsuccessful one of hi* command Augereau accordingly was 
recalled and Macdonald, restored to favour by his glorious exploit at the 
battle of Ws gram (3), appointed to tho direction of tho northern parts of tho 
province. Two great roads alone existed at that period In Catalonia, tho one 
from Barcelona to Saragossa, the other by tbo sea -coast from Perpignan, by 
Cerona, Barcelona, Taregona TortoSa, orxi Peniscola, to \aleucii_ Of Iho first 
road the French, since the fall of Lerida, were entirely masters bat the 
second was In ibdr power only as far os Barcelona, hapokfon directed his 
lieutenants to proceed Immediately to the redaction of the remaining strong- 
holds on this line, tho tutce* of which would at once giro him tba command 
of the great communication along tho cart coast of Spain, and deprive the 
enemy of the succours which they wero constantly deriving from the English 
vessels. Macdonald was U command the covering fort*, while to Sachet was 
given the Immediate direction of the attacking army (Jj. 
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Form »mi But although active operations were thus lesolvcd on m the 
of ttic eastern piovmccs, and the two French marshals, after leaving a 
sufficient number m garrison, could bung ncaily sixty thousand 
excellent troops into the field , yet it was no easy task which awaited them 
in executing the commands of the Emperor. The Spamai ds in Catalonia, un- 
der O'Donnell and Cainpovcrde, were above twenty thousand strong, and this 
force was capable of being increased to double the amount for a particular 
enterprise, by the concouise of the peasants, all of whom were armed, and to 
whom dire necessity had taught the art of quitting their houses, and taking 
refuge in the lulls on the approach of the enemy The upper valleys in Ara- 
gon and Catalonia were entuely m the hands of the Spaniards; and, descend- 
ing fiom their mountain fastnesses, where, from the absence of roads, pm suit 
was hardly practicable, they alike straitened Suchet’s quarters in the former 
province, and threatened Macdonald's communication with Barcelona m the 
latter. Though the road from Ccrona to that capital was only foity miles 
long, it was highly dangerous from the number of narrow deldcs with which 
it abounded, and the many rivers it bad to cross; and so formidable weie the 
armed bands who hung upon its Hank, that the re-victuaJling of the fortress, 
which was kept in a constant state of blockade by the patriots, required a 
covering forccof SOOOor 1U,000 men To add to the ddliculties of the blench 
generals, the battering tram for the reduction of Taragom was pieparing at 
Toulon, and required to come from France. Transport by sea was impossible, 
from the vigilance of the British cruisers, and not only was their coiiveyam c* 
by laud along the sea-coast both ddliciilt and dangerous, from the \n mils of 
so many valleys issuing upon it swarming with arn.i d men, but, even if tin ,o 
were successfully passed, the ridge of mountains v.mth separated tlm neigh- 
bourhood of Barcelona from Tortosa and the v Jlcj of the Ebro, wo« in (lie 


bauds of ibe Somatencs, and its principal p<Js„e-, if Col d< Bubigm r md (ho 
Col del Alba, were strongly guarded by dclatlmn nb of r-vpil.it hoops, while 
the neighbouring fortress of Taragona, which the .Spaniard » bad m in daily 
strengthened, and from whence ample supplies b« aa could be obtaimd, 
operated as an advantageous ba-e for tliur d‘ fuisr e op< r (turn i t, 1 ,1 . 

^ hexi Macdonald succeeded Augirtri m tin lommaml of the 
army m northern Catalonn, lie fouid the hoop. in a .(ah of 
- u i ' rriJjtful ji suLordinahon, forming o’i ir m i mo t iiilmniiu 
manner, indicting on and rcmving from the imhappy pea ant, t wry 


species of alroc.t . , the -id bequests of ike <r vlt ; md vmh mo of his jin * 
dcccssor lbs hr tcart was, by the Cslabb-hn u t of dw< ijdiioq (<j enduw- / 
to bring them I>„. k to more hum me fuhp , > . ! gwuhr icgul.uity of f 
duct, but ike iojurtcj gi> en and rc" i if d on * .'h ul< nun loo no/i^ 
mutual exasperai.uu teo violent, to en »bk Pm, formtofo tin «o til< ^'"j 
usages of civ lu-d war. It i, *i f l ,t i,i J Fr of eth rniiii limit , .md w-* 

°u both side-> »<L* U - j^ar. uon IL »*ma In ome 

ever, by a whe lescme .oi.r.!; , re tot/ J <}i i tplbm »,f Ju , «,m ; ' 

Jone io undertook., >a »f : rumdh; of I hr re-vu lmdhi/g"^ '■'f 

, nc 1 '’ >£LS hard I r< oi for pro.hnor.i; md though, by tlm -JT' 
orceofteu thm-md *,.on, ; e „ bd m hi, ohji < t, >rt 
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▼Of 10 rdlorcS Iho agalp fitn],»bed tfly 1 forced Ibo Carrigd pa** on tho 
i^L r 18Ui t JLbtl entered Banxfobt that night Early In Augurt bo again 
Out willta third convoy, which ho alro delivered In safety lu tint fortress; 
*nd, finding that the northern parta of the province were entirely eiluiiiled 
by tho*o repealed mjuIillJonj, ho ndw moved to the rod th ward, forced iho 
pm of Onlal with lilt ceil thouiand men, and aLabllihed himself for a few 
x*t> uL day* at Beun, In the midillo of a UlUo plain pear Taro go na, while 
CampoYcrde. With the main body of Iho Spanish force*, Withdrew under the 
eantwn of that fort mi. Finding, however, that iho rorouree* of llfim and 
ila rlcinity were toon cxhaUrtod, and that the Spanbh irregulars were draw- 
ls round him In all direction*, and rtrallening lil* foraging parties, he again 
broke upt and, after makiDg a feint towards the Col do Balaguer, turned 
ahirp to Iho left, and overthrowing all opposition penetrated iL rough tho 
defile of Uont Blanch, and, descending Into tho plain of Urge!, entered into 
communication with Surhci, who lav at Lerlda, In that vicinity, buifly en- 

aattoil In preparation* for the ilege of Torto*a(lJ 

CrDonndl no sooner learned that Macdonald, with a considerable 
'part of hi* force*, had crossed tho mountains, and taken up hi* 
tjSuSl quarter* in the neighbourhood of Lerlda, than he formed the de- 
I . ofjurprfdngsomeof the trench troop* which wero left icattered Ip die 
Ampurdan and northern part* of Catalonia. ThI* bold design he executed 
with * vigour, skill, and aecrcey, worthy of the very hlgheit admiration 
Shrouding hi* plan* In profound darkness, he rot out with a chosen body of 
«lx thouiand men, and proceeded by forced marches toward* Upper Cafolo- 
nia. Leaving Barcelona and Uoj Lai rich to the right, aproadlng con 
irafilctory reports wherever he went of hi* destination, proceeding by horro 
incia only through the hill*, and awelliog hi* column as bo advanced by the 
numerous band* of armed peasant* on his road, ho foil with an overwhelming 
i»>. iv force on Schwarti 1 * brigade, e*ntonod at La BUbal, throe quarters 
of a league from Gerona, totally defeated it, and made the whole, twelve 
hundred atrong, prisoners Bravely following up hi* bucccu, ho next syr 
nnsed and oaplurod the whole French detachments on tho coast towards Pa- 
la tn os andfiftecn hundred prisoner* were embarkod at that harbour for 
Tomrona where they arrived in aafely Tho success, however, was dearly 
r,?S£ied bv a rovere wound which the bravo O’Donnell received at Bhhal, 
whkhoSgi him to return with part of his force by roa to Tangona, whoa 
nTw*. nsedted by tho population in transports a* a deliverer but he left 
^flldentfon** unde* 1 Campovcrdo to nourish the war In the Ampdan, 
•vf T, Wame so formidable that it Induced Kapoldon to fond ilrong 

&X«r to Corona, In tboood oioctobar, VhU. thirty 
Franco .1 thoaaroo period 9) 

SeieretymoriiBcd b, UUl di>aur,»hlch itBertolumucl Jj*- 

tSii mriUon the ririhmra ot hla own oIBctn ai It did loitre on lio 
CICT' ,vl|l ujJ audadtj of the motor. Uactlonrid frit tho ncccullr of ro- 
Ir«dnji hla atrpa 10 northern Calalonlai end whllo on hi. march 
, MaroronEobyin altank 0I > C*" 1001 ' lrtOT Ompototrio 

Uktc, aonght to uhe UireTOi^^ pm 0 f Ua fbrat, and wbtro Uro 
had .Utrona 5ojo when drirm from SoUon., 

loeri Junta on tin latter town. Urn na»PW- 

ril nl^t, fell with a ftltfUH critab that 
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froze with horror every heart that heard it; \yhilc the mountains around 
"were illuminated to their summits by the, awful conflagration Cardona itself 
stands at, the foot of a rugged bill, which is the last of an offshoot from the 
great mountain range that divides eastern from, western Catalonia, and a 
' strqng castle frowned on a mountain above. On the slope between 
the town and this stronghold the Spanish army was drawn up' in an admi- 
rable position, .and presented so formidable an aspect that Macdonald at first 
hesitated to attack it , but while he was deliberating, his advanced guard en- 
gaged without orders, and he was obliged to bring up his mam body to ffs 
support bteither, however, were able to make any impression , the French 
columns were driven back down the hill in disorder, and after losing some 
hundied men Macdonald drew off, and resumed his march to Gerona', which 
he reached in the beginning of November. There, however, he found the 
country so utterly exhausted as to be incapable of furnishing subsistence to 
so great a numbei of troops , and as Barcelona was again reduced to extremity 
by want of provisions (1), he left fourteen thousand mem under Baraguay 
Nov 17 d’llilhers in the Ampurdan to maintain the communication with' 
France^ himself set out with sixteen thousand more, and the convoy collected 
m Perpignan for its relief, andafter some fighting succeeded in re-victualhng 
the fortress a fourth time , and again moving to the southward, took a posi- 
tion neai Mont Blanch, rather in the condition of a strained and defeated 
than a victorious and relieving force ( 2 ) 
cicruooi While Macdonald w'as thus painfully maintaining his ground m 
pr X ra ie°7 u PP er Catalonia, without the forty thousand men under his com- 
er TortojtT mand making any progress m the subjugation or pacification of the 
country, Suchet was busily engaged in preparations for the siege of Toitosa. 
To effect this, however, was a very tedious and difficult undertaking, for the 
strength of the enemy’s forces m the intervening country rendered the tran- 
sport of the battering tram from Gerona and the Fi 6 nch frontier impossible , 
and it required to be collected m Aragon, and conveyed ip boats down the 
Ebro to the destined points, where the banks were in great part m the ene- 
my’s hands Macdonald’s approach to the plain of Urge! rather mcreased than 
diminished his difficulties, for the unlooked for accumulation of force speed- 
ily exhausted the resources of the country, without affording any protection 
s<Tt is™ from the Somatenes to counterbalance that disadvantage The finan- 
cial difficulties of the French general were much augmented, at this period 
by a peremptoiy order received from Napoffion to bum the whole English 
goods found in the province, an order which, however ill-timed and disas- 
trous, he was obliged, after making the most vigorous remonstrances, to carry 
. into complete execution, by publicly burning all the British manufactures 
found in the province, m the great square of Saragossa British colonial pro- 
duce, by great exertions, escaped with a duty only of fifty percent. This ri- 
goious measure entirely ruined the mei chants of the province , and the only 
resoul ces which the French general had at his command to encounter his 
enormous expenses, were those which he derived fiom the plain of Aragop, 


(t) Such wa3 tho extremity to which Barcelona 
was reduced at this period by the vigilant blockade 
kept up by the, Catalonians on land, and the Eng 
lish at sea, that Macdonald on 28th October wrote 
to Suchct — “The Governor of Barcelona has an- 
nounced to mo the immediate departure of a. con- 
voy from l’erpignan on -1th November, and urges 
me in tho strongest manuer to protect its advance 
If that convoy is taken or dispersed, "Barcelona will 
bo lost and it is not doubtful that tbe enemy will 


try every method to intercept it My presence alono 
can save it, and you trill easily understand,' that 
even if the chances of success are equally balanced, 
rve can never permit, without eJTort to avert it, 
such a loss, which would bo irremediable ” — VI.. c- 
DOSACB to Socuer, 28th October 1810 Sucurr’s 
SUem , i 206 

(2) Nap iv 25, 28. Tor ui 321, 322 Viet, et 
Conq xi. 130, HI 
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£3? ® oun ' a l n fll^lrifU «n) In I lie (unde o/ihc gocrfUu, md 

^•pokun , folloTrlas oul hh tuu^l ijelom tff puklpg w»r oalnula i« h*i 
linm him entirely on hU own prating fcr the whole orpemoJ of bh eorw 
•nil mlUUry operation* n) Sttch ,™ the Indnenra, hdweTer, of the yko- 
roa* gorcrpmcnt.and able admin fstritwn of Sachet, tint under the proiec 
tloa of hi* power Industry, by degrees naamed it* exertion* and' though Uw 
taxes were oilrcmely mere, comparative contentment prenlled} while 
•ucliwu the doxterity in ?xtnctjng the rcaource* from a country which long 
practice hid dv?n to tho French general* and authorities that from the 
ruined capital ind willed prpvluce erf AngOD, they contrived to extort no 
leu than eight million* of francs (TJK0,000) annually, for the pay of the 
troop* alone, beside* a much greater mm for their maintenance and opera- 
tion* (*3J, a|tbough it had noTer paid four mlllionj of franc* In uue* In all to 
Go yctu merit, in fbo moit flourishing and pacific dap of the Spanlih mo- 
narchy (3J ’ u 

ZrtTaZ Although a tort of nominal blockade bad been kept up of Tortoaa 
^tlnco the middle of 4050111 jel H vm not till the beginning of ho- 
/rembef that tho operation* before if were seriously prosecuted 
the water* of,tb? Ebro being too shallow In the autumnal mouth*, from the 
drought of summer, to permit 1 tho hoary boat* laden with the skge equipage 
to drop down from Saragoasa to the lower parts of the river Meanwhile, the 
Spanlih guerilla par Lie* were lndditlgablo In their effort* to impede the pro- 
grtfi* of the navlgaliop { *everal French partle* despatched to dear the bank* 
■were mrpriaed and cut to pieces and, on one occasion, a whole tscapolllan 
battalion tu made prisoner*. Early In November, howo>er, tho waicip had 
risen wJEclontly to enable tho flotilla haring the battering train and other 
liege apparatus, which had been *0 loDg In preparation, to drop down tho 
itxcam aod though jome of the boat* were itrandcd, and severe fighting 
wu nocessary to dear the banka of the enemy, yet a sufficient number reach- 
ed the neighbourhood of Taxtosa, to enable Sucbet to commeoeo the alcgc. 
Macdonald, at the same time, approached from the north to lend a hand to 
**» J. the operation* and to facilitate their advance, Suchet attacked the 
Spanish troop* at Faleet, who obstructed the communication between the 
two armies, and after a short conflict put them to tho rout with coniklerablo 
lots, while General Baasecour, who, with the Yalnvckn troop*, lay ou tho 
righfbank of the Ebro, and who took advantage of the absence of thegeno- 
raWn-chlcf with the main \>ody of the French force* on tho left bank, to 
an »*. mate an attack 00 the covering force near Uldccona, wu defeated 
in two engagement*, with tho lost of three thousand men, and forced to lake 
aheltcx within tho wall* of Paused*. These Important successes in a great 
meunro secured the rear of the beiieging force, and materially extended the 
district from which thdr rctourte* were to bo drawn bat *uch wu tho 
perseverance of tho Spaniard*, and the unconquerable spirit with which 
hostility sprung up in one place when extinguished In another, dial tho flo- 
tilla on the river were atili oxposed to attack, and a coui^Ierable convoy 

(0 ~TU r U Ar.*-u for iW 

Urforr^ IW Uw. «f etB* of — i 

d — Ufo nd «»A« HI ik. UUUiw U 

rr^Ultt r^fotW Ail U- *f Att(w, -JJ-7 W 

M w»a •rdlWr X **ln~e4h**7 1* (t) 1 ik*.*** |XM 

~~ ^iWrSlpn-^ for 0- r-r— J T™, I 
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descending the stream was saved from destruction only by the 1 sacrifice of 
the covering force, some hundred strong, 'ashore'' Notwithstanding all their, 
vigilance, howevei', ' the French 1 generals were drawing their foiee's, as well 
as accumulating their means of prosecuting the siege,' around the fortress. 
Suchet had twenty thousand men encamped, under its walls , while Macdo- 
nald, havmgre-viclualled Barcelona* and raised its garrison to six thousand 
men, and left Baraguay d’Hilhers with fourteen thousand at Gerona, drew 
near with fifteen thousand excellent troops' to cover the siege (1). 

Dejcrjptlon Tortosa, situated at the mouth of the Ebro, and m part' resting on 
oitomom a ric jge of rocky heights, which m that quarter' approach close to 
the river, seems to form the bond of communication between the mountains 
of Catalonia and the waters of the river. The town itself is situated on the 
northern or left hank, and its chief defence consisted m the strong fortifica- 
tions which crowned the crest of the rugged heights that rise fromthence 
towards the mountains that lie to the northward The communication with 
the opposite bank was by a bridge of boats, the southern extremity of which 
was covered by a regular tete-de-pont The works on the left bank, running 
up broken ridges and across precipitous ravines, were extremely lnegular, 
and formidable rather from the depth of the precipices and obstacles of the 
ground, than the strength of the battlements with which they were sur- 
mounted A hornwork, called the Tenasas, perched on a height beyond the 
northern suburb, and a lunette, bearing the name of Orleans, constructed to 
cover the point where the, Duke of Orleans had carried the place during the 
war of the Succession, constituted its principal outworks on the left bank of 
the nver The garrison consisted of eight thousand men, the inhabitants, 
ten 1 thousand more, were animated with the best spirit, and both from the 
strength of the works, and the impol tance of its position, commanding the 
only bridge over the Ebro from Saragossa to the sea, this fortress was justly 
regai ded as the key of all southern Catalonia (2) ' 

Tonoj°a. Six thousand of Macdonald’s men w ere placed under the command 
Jan i, i8« of Suchet, while he himself with the remainder, 10,000 strong, 
stationed himself in the passes of the hills, m such a manner as to mter- 
ruptthe approach of any Spaniards from Taragona, where the bulk of their 
forces were placed ’ But the defence made by Tortosa , was noways commen- 
surate either to its ancient reputation ; nor thepiesent efforts which had 
been made for its reduction The investment having been completed, the 
d« t 9 whole enemy’s posts w r ere driven in on the 19th December, and on 
the following night ground was broken before the fortress "With such vigour 
were the operations conducted, and so negligent the defence, that m the 
short space of seven days the besiegers. w r ere safely lodged in the covered 
w r ay, and on'the following day a sally was repulsed with much slaughter., Qn 
Dec, js ^ the night of the 26th the batteries were armed with, forty-five 
pieces, of heavy artillery, from which at day-break on the following morning 
a heavy fire was opened upon the f Spamsh ramparts In two days the works 
uere sensibly injured, the bridge to the southern bank of the river broken, 
and the ttte-de-pont on that bank abandoned by the besieged In the night of 
the 51st, the besiegers’, gups were brought up to the edge of the counterscarp, 
and the miners had effected a lodgement m the rampart , but the mipe was 
not yet fired, ,no practicable, breach had been effected, and the garrison and 


(0 Nap jv 32. 35 Suchet, 1 217, 221 Tor 
1,1 325, 327 Viet, ct Conq xx 1-13, 144. Behn 
m 115,419 


(2} Suchet, i, 225, 227 Nap. tv 3?, 38. Bclrn. 
>n. 419, 429. 
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armed eltixoDi, still above 0000 strong, might havo prolonged for a cons! 
d era hlo time a glorious defence (J) > i i >f ri 

"" The gorenw Alicia, however, was a weak nan, wholly destitute 
^ •* f of the resolution nsqulsitofor such. ijituatlopj his Imagination was 
haunted by the terrors of a mine exploded, and the enemy rushing in throngh 
a dtrfen coles* breach;; and at aemn o clock In the evening ho hoisted tho 
while. Hag on the bastion chiefly threatened Ueanwblla, he bad recourse to 
the usual resource of irresolute men, * coondi pf war; bnt U decided nothing, 
and left him in greater perplexity than before.' The officer*, however, of ihe 
garrison, Indignant at the pusillanimous surrender which was in contem 
pladon, loudiy remonstrated against the proposed aurrendcr, and in fact 
J- ». ' oJmojl shook. off the governor's authority In the night, however, 

tho artillery of the besiegers thundered with powerful effect on the ramparts 
from theoppoaito tide of the ditch; In the morning two practicable breach a 
wore made on it, and an immediate asuull was commanded Upon Urn three 
white flag* were displayed In different parti of the city; and Such cl, per- 
ceiving that the governor 5 ! authority was not generally obeyed, rede up to 
the principal gate, informed the sentinels that hostilities had ceased, and 
desired Id be instantly conducted lo the governor in the dtadel He found 
him surrounded by his officer*, who were Tehemenliy pfotcfting against a 
surrender, and contending for a renewal of hostilities; but inch was the 
ascendant speedily obtained by jho item manner and undaunted bearing of 
tliei Fyench general, that the governor was overawed; none of hi* officers 
could undertake tho responsibility, at *o awful a moment, of revolting openly 
against his authority, and the place was surrendered at discretion Tho 
garrison, still 7000 strong, laid down their arm*. There were found in (he 
place 1 180 pieces of cannon, 50,000 bombs and cannon-balls, and 150,000 
pounds of powder (2) , 

i»p»— < r i SucheJ took Heps, without any delay, to Improvo tho immense 
STTIET advantage thus gained to tbo uttermost. An expedition wu 1m 
mediately fitted out from the fallen dly against tho Cold! Balagner, 
l a fort commanding tbe pass over the motmlaina of tbo same namo 
between Torlosn and Taragona and thii Important stronghold was carried by 
escalade, This easy conquest gave him the means of directing his forces at 
pleasure, cither against the latter of these dlies, tbe seat of government and 
great bulwark of tbe Spaniards in the province, or against Ihc valleys still 
held by their arms in the north of Catalonia; while the poascailon of the only 
bridge over tho Lower Ebro entirely severed tho patriots In Catalonia from 
those hr Valencia, and laid open the rich plains and hitherto un touched fields 
in ». mvi of the latter province lo the French Incursions At tho aamc time, 
the -fort, of La Jlapltn, on tho sea-coast near the month of the Ebro, and 
the mouth of that river itself, fell into the hands of the French; and the 
Valendans and Catalonian*, finding themselves entirely severed fropj each 
other and separately menaced with an attack, garo np all thoughts of 
combined operations; and severally prepared to the b«t of their power to 
| j withstand Lbe 'Storm about to fall on their beads. Macdonald, 
however, in tho course of his march from tho neighbourhood of harccfoua to 

Leri da, whither ha was directing his course in order to fotKcrt mau ^ 
with Sachet for tho investment of Tarngotu, had to sustain a rode oontuct, 
in the defile of Vails, with the troops of Smxfleld, while the garrison of 


(i)T*, h n, in Ma.ot.u< <(*.*•*«. 
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A striking exampla of this peculiarity hi'the fcmtest, occurred Immediately 
inior (ho wlf of Torfosa. While ill Europe Imagined that 10 decisive « blow 
10 termlMto the war in thoeaitof the Peninsula, and that Catalonia and 
Valencia, now severed from each other, would separately foil an easy prey 
to the victor,’ the gallant Spaniards of the former province, nothing daunted, 
were preparing to wrest its most important fortresses from the enemy and 
thongh baffled In 'one of their enterprises, they succeeded in making them- 
selves tail Lera of tho key to tlie eastern Pyrenees (i) 1 ' 1 

at»— Barcelona was the first object of their attack*. Early in March Cam- 
i SS SL. POTerde assembled 8000 men at Molina* del ney,’and 7000 at Ign*. , 
Sf£ 5!7 * lda anJ lho neighbouring villages and having secret huelilgenco 
with the inhabitants of Mocjoithj the citadel of that forties*, who 
»•«*>** promised to aid him In the attempt, he doemod himself jeeuro of 
wcccsa. Late cm the night of the 29th March, he arrived close to the walla, 
and a column of grenadiers descended Into the ditch General Maurice Ua- 
lliietj, tho French governor, however, had accurate Intelligence of all that 
w oi going forward the ramparts were lined with armed men, and sd lerri 
Jbfo a flro wo ipeedfly opened on (he beid of the column, that great numbers 
fell on tho spot, and the remainder who had not crossed thA crest of the gU 
cia, finding the design discovered, retired hastily and abandoned the attempt. 
Far from hefng discouraged by this failure, a similar enterprise was shortly 
after undertaken against FJgueras, and crowned with complete success. A 
loader of the Miquelels named Martina having ascertained that the governor 
of this Important fortress kept a very negligent look-out, and that the garri 
son, not 2000 strong} trusted entirely to the strength of tho ramparts for their 
defence, fbrmod the design, with the aid of some dttxens in tho town ofsur- 
■**■* **- prising the gales Late on the evening of the 0th April, he descend- 
ed from the mountains, and as soon as it was dark sent bis advanced guard 
under RoVira, seven hundred strong, close to tho ramparts The dliienj in- 
side, with whom the plan was concerted, immediately opened the postern, 
the Spaniards rushed In and disarmed the guard and so rapidly did llartl 
nex, with the main body of ids forces, follow on their footsteps, that, before 
the astonished Italians could make any preparations 'for their defence, the 
gates were all in possession of the enemy, the arsenals taken, and the whole 
garrison made prisoners Thirty men oidy were killed or wounded In this 
brilliant exploit , the governor and 1700 men were taken ; a fow hundred 
made their escape to Gerona, were they arrived in great dbmiy early in the 
morning* while iheSomatene* of the ndgh bo nnnghills, amongwbom the neai 
spread like wild-fire, made tho most incredible exertions, before the French 
could Hinvkl the place, to throw in supplies of men and provisions (2) 

»- --- o This 'Important advantage, which seemed to counterbalance tbo 
fall of Tortoa*. and, if it had been adequately supported, uoqacs- 
tionably would bare done so, exdted the most enthusiastic trans- 
i . oj i ports throughout all Spain Crowds ofMquelets fully equipped, and 
horning with ardour, crowded round tho standards of Carapoverde and Son- 
field *tnd from all quarters bonds of armed men converged towards Flgotras 
to raise the blockade, revictoal the fortresi, and preserve the eastern key of 
tlie peninsula for the arms or the monarchy ’Tt Dc *» was sung jbi ah Urn 
churches of the Peninsula not under the immediate control of the enemy 
Tbo general inmsporls knew to bounds 1 But while the pcoplowcrt gi\ mg 

(l) Tc*. W 111. ill- H, n. VJa. rt 
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themselves to excqs^ible copgfatylations.onlhfs auspicipg^event, tjie^ench. 
generals were busily engaged, ip taking measures -to, render it of,no avail to 
the enemy, Baraguay d’Hilliers immediately, drew out all the, forces he cpuld 
collect from Geronq.anc} the neighbouring ,forts, and, clpsely. blockaded. the 
fortress, in the hope of compelling it to surrender, frpm wapt of, provisions, 
before any succours cpuld be thrown ,m by the enemy , The 8 ppmprds, on 
their part, were not idle , and Campoverde speedily approached from, the 
side of Taragona, at the head of 8000 infantry and 1200 horse, bringing* with 
them a great convoy of ammunition and provisions But all his efforts to re- 
3 heve the place proved unsuccessful. Eaply m May, he, made his ap- 
pearance before the besiegers’ stations, and so completely. had the design been 
concealed from the French generals, that, at the point where the heads of his 
columns appeared, there was only a single battalion ready, for action, while the 
Baron d’Erolles threatened the besiegers on the other side by a sally from the 
citadel, and if the Spanish commander had instantly commenced) the attack, 
the French historians admit he would easily have accomplished, his object. 
The French general, in this extremity, had recourse to an artifice,. and, an- 
nounced the conclusion of an armistice with a view to.a capitulation to Sars- 
field, who fell into the snare, and consented at the critical moment to, a sus- 
pension pf arms Meanwhile, urgent messengers were dispatched for'succour, 
and AYben hostilities were resumed the period for complete success had 
passed. As it was, the head of ^arsfield’s column, after overthrowing all op- 
position, penetrated into the town, and 1500 men with some provisions suc- 
ceeded in reinforcing the garrison , but Baraguay d’Hifhers, alarmed by the 
fire of musketry, and now aware of the real point of attack, hastened. with a 
choice body of 4000 men to the spot, and assailing, the Spaniards while, scat- 
tered over several miles of road,' and in part involved, m the streets of jtlie 
suburbs in flank, won an easy victory, 1100 men were lost to the Spaniards 
m this affair, aud tfie remainder driven to a distance from the beleaguered 
fortress, and though the French loss was nearly as great, yet,they might with 
reason congratulate themselves on the success of their defence, ,as, the provi- 
sions thrown into the place bore no proportion to the additional mouths in- 
troduced, and after the defeat of Sarsfield the blockadmg columns quietly 
resumed their stations on the hills around its walls (i) ( . , 

Macdonald was engaged during these operations m northern Catalonia m 
an enterprise which has left an enduring stain on Ins memory After lln? de- 
parture of Suchet for Saragossa, consequent on the fall of Tortosa, the marshal 
had set out from Lerida for Barcelona, not by the direct road of Igualada, 
winch was occupied m force by Sarsheld, but by the circuitous route, of Man- 
resa. Sarsfield, apprized of Ins intentions, lay m the rocky heights in the 
Burtiing neighbourhood of Mont Sarrat to assail lnm m the march. The 
“unrru tor Italians, who formed the head of the column, encountered a 
Mirciup severe opposition at the bridge of Manresa, which was strongly 
barricaded, but having forced their way through, they, with wanton 
barbarity, set fire to the town, though it had made no resistance, and was 
almost entirely deserted by its inhabitants, and even lore tfie pounded 1 Spa- 
niards fiom the hospital The flames spreading with frightful rapidity, 
soon reduced 700 houses to ashes, amoug which were two orphan hospitals, 
and several other noble establishments both of industry aud beneficence. 
Macdonald, who witnessed the conflagration from the heights of Culla, at a 
short distance, made no attempt to extinguish the flames, but, resuming bis 


(l) Yici. ct Con<j xx 303, 311. Tor. it 121, 123 Nap, iv 52, 63, 
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mafciion tliofoUffwing morplng A Jaft (hafmoidng ruin* to ttfpt wbaon 
French ff? army had poised pfefij. But Ibe wgppm act of barb*! 
rity TO Quickly cad condigtdy avenged, Tbo Inhabitant of all the nciih^ 
bourlog Uhl, tlrffck Jjy thopnxligidus Ughf wMcli, through tins whole nbbL 
MfUffUnalcd the heavens, hastened at daybreak \o the scene floras laticm, 
nnd» wrought up to ibe highest pitch by the $Jgbt of ibe homing dwellings, 
fell with Irresistible fury on tho French rearguard ai It was defiling oato} 
tbo town, trffJle Sanficld himself assailed tbo longcolmpq ofmtrcb In flank, 
wheq scattered over so era! leagues of woody and rocky deffiei, and before 
lfncdonald readied Barcelona bo bad sustained a iota of 1000 men Tbo 
hldcffos cruelty of tliis conflagration excited tbo utmost indignation, not only 
in Cotaioaia, hptthroagboutthowhoJflofSpaiu, Tbo way assumed a chart c 
tef of r 905 ^ 1,1 trod ty, hitherto unequalled even in that sea of blood, ami 
lhe$p*utyi generals, justly indignant at ludi a wanton dotation alike of tbo 
usage^of war, and tbo convention hitherto observed in Catalonia, toned a 
prqdanutioff,dlrocilng no quartet to be given to the French troops in tho 
neighbourhood of any town which should be delivered oyer to the flame* fi) 
lUedonald was so disconcerted by this disaster, and the fill of 
FJgucras, which in the highest degree elated the displeasure of 
tbo Emperor, that ho oarncstly entreated Sachet to lay aside for 
the present all thoughts of the siege of Taragona, aod unite all his disposable 
%cc* v*t£ tlK *0 of; the army of northern Catalonia for tho great object of 
regaining the most important fortress la eastern Spain for the French arras, 
hut {iuch^t, p’ho was intent on the reduction of the great stronghold of. the 
patytyty It* tffat quarter, was not to bo diverted from his offjectj and since 
Abjcdpnald profound his inability to rendey him any assistance, lie resolved 
yndcrUiuj tho enterprise atone, with the aid only of Macdonafcflsdfvfsfons 
whbjh W cro ' placed under ids orden Ho replied, therefore, to the requisi- 
tion ofhlf colleague for aid in the blockade of Figucras, “That a simple 
blockade might bo established by tho nearest troops 1 whilo to accumulate 
great force* on so sterile a spot would, without accelerating tho surrender, 
transfer jih,e difficulties of subsistence to the besieging force; that It wuby 
po means reasonable to renounce the attack on Taragona, Ujo only retnaJn- 
ing^ulsyurt. of Cqtalonla, at the very moment of execution, because of tbo 
Iqw erf a fori; that it was in Taragona that the greatest number of the Spanish 
ini forces in the province were that op, and it w zt there only tiut they 
could Jxi made prisoners. Eighteen thousand had already been captured In 
terida, lieqnlnenxa, and Tortou , and H ten or twelve thoaiaod more were 
Ukoo In Taragona, the strength of Catalonia would he entirely broken* It 
was more th*n qver expedient to press this great operation, as that fortress. 
Stripped of a large portion of its defenders sent to tho relief of Flguem, would 
fill more easily thin under any other rirtmnslanees could bo expected (2 ) £ 

, Tiaxcmu, which Suchet, in obedience not less of the expreu iff* 

janctigns of the Emperor, than the dictates of sound policy on 
tho subject, wgs m?vy seriously resolved to besiege, is a city of great antiquity, 
and celebrated from thf qarilcst times in the wars of the PcoinsuU. The nr 
V r . u! 

(1) T«* tT US. lit fVlrf. * C-*. **- HU 
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wu scattered oVer thdr line of march to repel thojlnearaloua of the Som*- 
lenes from the neighbouring hills. All things having, by great and 
foog continued axertioas,, been at kit got In readiness, the French army 
mo red forward, and, t approaching iho forlresa from the south, crouod the 
stream of the Francoli, and eompfeled the Investment on that aide from! ibo 
foot of the cUflk of (Hi to to the sea. In doing so, however, they were exposed 
to a severe lire from the fort on the one ride, and the English squadron- on the 
other, by which, in a short time, tun hundred men were struck down} but, 
notwithstanding dm lou, they succeeded in maintaining their ground, and 
next day repulsed a soxtio by tie garrison to drive them from it. The French 
had for the under taking, twenty thousand men, composing the 
very best troops In the Peninsula, and a hundred pieces of cannon but the 
Spanish garrison was receiving continual reinforcements by see. Campoverdo 
ut,ta. hlnjse if arrival with, four thousand men on the 10th, and, after 

reinforcing iho garrison, again set tail to join his lieutenants in theattempt to 
raise the siege. Golonelfireen soon afterwords made his appearanco from Cadix 
with considerable English stores, and fifty thousand dollari in money ; while 
Sarsfieid and D’KrolIcs resumed their former stations oegr Vails, Mont Blanch, 
and) Iguakda, to threaten the communications of the besieging force (1) 
i The attack of the besiegers being directed, in tho first instance, 
w against tho lower town on its southern front, near the Francoli 
stream, they found themselves severely galled by the fire of Fort 
jOIIvo and, op that account, soon felt the necessity of directing 
their operations, in the first place, against that formidable outwork- Several 
salUes by t the besieged in some of which nearly six thousand men were en- 
gaged arid which, though repulsed, seriously impeded his operations, con- 
vinced Sachet, at the same lime, of the necessity of contracting his commu- 
nications, and accumulating all the disposable forces be coukl command 
ronnd the fortress, which was now defended by above twelve thousand sol- 
diers, The fprtifiod station on Mont Blanch, accordingly, rm, abandoned, and 
its garrison drawn In to reinforce the besiegers, the line of communication by 
Falcet and Fellppe do Balagucr being alone preserved open Ground was broke 
Hit m. I before Fort Olivo on the 21st but the rigorous fire of the Spanish 
batteries, and tho extraordinary difficulties of the ground, rendered the pro- 
gress of the trenches extremely slow ; and It was not till the 27 ih that thir- 
teen guns were pushed so near as to be able to breach tho place, and early 
on the 28th before the fire was opened Notwithstanding the weight of metal 
with which It was attacked the gunners of tho fort replied with uncommon 
u*j *4 r j vigour, and little progresa was made during the noxt day In breach- 
ing the ramparts but, tcnranU night, the engineers succeeded In blowing 
down tho palisades which defended the junction of the aquodoct and wall, 
and left an entrance almost on a level with the ramparts. The breach was 
not yet practicable j but this ill-defended point afforded a hope of effecting 
an entrance} and the circumstances of the besiegers, and the increasing num- 
bers andiaqdadty of the Somatenes in their rear, as well as the general 
enthusiasm excited by the fall of Flgnem, rendered it indispensable to 
haiard an im media to assault. It was therefore ordered for that very night i 
two chosen columns were selected for the attack : every man In the army as 
well as tho town, felFthat on Us succesa the foie of the siege, and probably 
of tho war In Catalonia, would depend (2) 
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n u earned Four guns wcie discharged at nightfall as the signal for the assault ; 
&rS\ a ‘variety of false attacks were immediately directed, with loud 
cheers and healing of drums, against the rajnpaits of the foitiess, and the 
columns destined for the real assault of the breach and tho aqueduct entrance 
of the fort, s\\ iftly and silently advaueed to their destined points The Span- 
iards, distracted by the fire and rolling of drums m every direction, and un- 
able from the darkness to see the assailants, opened a lirefioin evciy rampart 
and bastion m '.the- place the \asl circumference of Taragona presented an 
undulating sheet of tlame : every cliff, every sahontangle, stood forth m bright 
illumination amidst the geueial gloom, while the English ships m the bay 
opened a distant cannonade, which increased the giandeur of the spectacle, 
and threw flaming projectiles that sti caked the firmament m every direction 
with (htliug gleams of light Anudst this awful scene the assaulting columns, 
shrouded m gloom, advanced bratch to the assault. That destined for the 
attack of the breach stumbled iu the dark agaiust a Spanish column, which 
was proceeding from the town to relieve the gairison of the fojrtj the two 
bodies, from the uolence of the shock, soon got intermingled, aud, in 'the 
confusion which ensued, some of the assailants golm at the gale opened to 
recene the succour, and, when it avus closed, their comrades outside, now 
close to the walls, began to mount them by escalade Meanwhile the other 
column was still more fortunate The front ranks, who bad descended into 
the fosse, indeed found their scalmg-laddeis too short, and were soon swept 
away by the murderous lire from the rampart; but the aqueduct presented 
a bridge, narrow indeed, but capable of bemg passed by resolute men, now 
that tho palisades weie blown down, and om tins narrow ledge the Italian 
grenadiers made their way into the fort. Though the defences, however, were 
now penetrated m twm different quarters, the brave garrison disdained to 
sui render facing their enemies on the ramparts, whcie\cr they presented 
themselves, they still fought like lions the cannomers fell at their guns 1 the 
infantry perished m their ranks as they stood and it was only by pouting in 
fresh columns of unwearied troops, who, as day dawned, mowed the heroic 
defenders down by concentric volleys on all sides, that the resistance was at 
length overcome Two hundred of the assailants perished in this desperate 
assault but the loss of the besieged was still greater, und neatly a thousand 
men were made prisoners, the remainder of the garrison having in dcspeia- 
tion leaped from the ramparts aud escaped into the city (1) 
ijon'Tof iho The loss of Fort Olivo was a severe discouragement to the Spa- 
„ f 0 p r ™ ia p ‘^ niards, as it had been generally considered as impregnable, and 
fcncc"^ dc ’ contame( l ammunition and provisions for a long siege, its fall was 
« poorly compensated on the followmg day by the arnval of rein- 
forcements to the amount of tw'o thousand men, who came by sea from Mi- 
norca and Valencia. "Willi their aid a sortie was attempted by three thousand 
men to endeavoui to regain the fort before the French had time to establish 
themselves m their conquest, but so rapid had been tho dispositions of Ge- 
neral Rogmat, w-ho commanded the engineers, fornts defence, that it was 
repulsed with loss / A council of Avar Avas upon this held m Taragona, and.it 
Avas decided that Campoverde should leave the place, and oudeavefur to rouse 
the mountaineers of Catalonia, Avho already mustered ten thousand stiong m 
the neighbourhood; of Vails, to 'raise the siege, whde' the ^command of the 
garrison avos committed to Don Juan'de Contreras, a brave' fijan, who ably 
and faithfully executed the arduous trust committed to his charge. He im- 

(1) Vacam, at. 125. Bclm. mu 497, 502. SucUet, »i. 56, 60. Tor, it. 13i, 132. Nop. iv. 73, 8i. 
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mediately adapted tho most energetic megsnrp for tho public defence j lo- 
Tiod (theory moiUhc principal mcrebaqlj^hich replenish od,4u) piili^irj 
chat $ and diyided tbp Yffuslp Jpbabltanu, ^ont oxecBUon of age ,pr fax, 
into companies, to w)iotn ( \arkms dalles, juwrding ip qwlr capacity, were 
oaigned Ihaagc^l and worapn to aUepJ ^bfl founded and prepare band- 
agta the children to carry water and am monition to t^o troops, the men ca- 
pable of supporting arms to reinforce the soldiers on the ramparts while 
Commodore Godrington materially aided the defend by conlinpilly Undina 
fresh supplies of prof Isfow and. warlike stores,, and remoring the sick and 
wounded lo tho neighbouring and friendly harbour of Valencia (1) 

Pmrrm Hiding tho garrison resolute in maintaining the defence, not 
withstanding the’Misasler they bad experienced, Such cl eom- 
r--* *• ^nced his approacha in form against the lower town, on tho side 
iw.'iT" 1 ^ (li0 fnLccoli rhor SaraOcld at the same time ontcred the for 
ir^^ttb reinforcements, ami took tho command in the menaced quarter 

The t bT PM* < 3 'f u “ n . ^ ““re OJjOlllllud P lc “* f 

lifter ettinon to tho tratdico, which too grtdaol), prnhed torwtrd to 
htmThtogaittuioo. notwithoUBdlofl repotted itlUoo of the bcoteged On too 
-jq, j an0 tho dro commenced against Fort Francoli, and on the 
ntfrht a lodgement was effected in that outwork which forms Ihe wulb- 
samp night a loufieuit tho Vrenoh gained 


„ ■ ntrrbt ■ lodgement was coiectca in umoumorswuiwi ««•“; v*~ — — 

SSL angio oflha fortress, close lo the km By tUi mejuatbe t reafh gained 
thcimpor^nl ad rant age of closing the entrance of the Jar bo nr to the British 
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route to their imp Uctuwhilo, the fprrlwm of Ttrtgont wore so confident 
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Ins aid four thousand additional troops from the rear, lie concentrated all Ins 
efforts upon pusluug forward the approaches, and keeping up the spnits of 
his men. Such, however, was the vigour of the Spanish fire, and the obstacles 
Which they threw m the way by lcpcatcd sorties, thatfiom sixty to a hun- 
dred men fell ovety day m the benches; and it was evident that both the 
numbers and spmls of the soldiers would sink before so incessant a con- 
sumption, if it was of long endurance. At length, however, on the 21st June, 
three practicable breaches wero declared in the rampart of the lower town, 
and the troops were directed to make ready for an assault (1) 

Aswuhot At seven o’clock at night, fifteen hundred chosen men were dis- 
tolrn wcr posed in three columns, and on a signal of four bombs discharged 
juuc »t, a t oncCj advanced in silence, but with a svvift'aiid steady step, to- 
wards the breaches The first column, under General Bouvion, lushed ou 
rapidly to the breach of the Orleans bastion, Avlncli they Avcre foi lunate 
enough to surmount almost before they were perceived, and before the 
enemy had time to fire two mines Avluch had been run under the ruined part 
of the Avail The Spaniards, surprised, w'erc driven back to the gorgo of tho 
redoubt, Avhere tlicy stood linn, and arrested the assaulting column ‘ but 
fresh troops pouring m, they were at length overcome, and tho viclois holly 
pursuing their advantage, made themselves mastcis of the whole w6rks m the 
south-west angle of the low'cr town, and arrived at the foot of the rampart of 
FortRoyal. Meanwhile, the second column, whose attack was directed against 
the breach in the bastion of St -Charles, near the sea-coast, met vv all a severe 
resistance, and its head was arrested on the breach ; but Suchct no sooner 
perceived this than he ordered up a second body, which, pressing on imme- 
diately behind the Grst, fairly pushed it through the pcnlous pass, and the 
rampart was won The whole bastions and walls now swarmed with the as- 
sailants, the Spaniards, without a leader, vvcic thrown into confusion, and 
*■- fled, some to the upper town, some into the houses in the lower, where they 
were speedily pursued' and massacred the shouts of the victors, the cries of 
the vanquished, were heard on all sides, the warehouses ncai the harbour 
took fire, and soon filled the heavens with a prodigious flame, m the general 
confusion the vessels in the port cut their cables and stood out to sea , while 
the English squadron increased the horrors of the scene by pouung their 
broadsides indiscriminately into the quays and ramparts, now crowded with 
the enemy’s soldiers. In the midst of this frightful confusion, however, the 
assailants steadily pursued their advantages amidst a terrific carnage, alike 
of soldiers and citizens, the besieged were driven entirely from their defences, 
Fort Royal itself was carried by escalade m the first tumult of victory , and 
when morning dawned the Fiench were masters of the harbour and whole 
lower town the principal w alehouses were smoking m lums , fifteen hun- 
dred Spaniards lay dead in the streets and on the breaches, besides five hun- 
dred French who had fallen in the assault , eighty heavy guns which stood on 
the rarapails were in the enemy’s power; and the whole remaining hopes of 
Taragona centred in the infuriated multitude who crowded the walls of tho 
upper town (2), ’ 

Fruuies, Rut that multitude still presented an undaunted front to the 
rai.cTV 0 enemy, and, amidst the rum of all their hopes, still hoisted with 
faJIurcof mournful resolution the standard of independence. A flag of truce 
^ c ™ ar displayed by Suchet the day aftei the successful assault was sternly 
Eojiand. rejected Loud were the clamours, however, which arose, both in 

(1) Sucict.n SO, 81 Belm, ut, 521, 525. Nap.' (2) Suclict, n 83, 87 BoIn>. ni, 529, 531 Tor 
iv 88 Tor iv 137, 139 iy 137, 138, Nap iv 91 
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the city ntul the adjoining province, tgilnU Camporerde, for his Inactivity 
In not seriously attempting to raiie tie ikffl and to inch a height did the 
ferment arrive after the fall of the lower town, that the Junta of Catalonia 
J«*« u- tent him positive orden at all hazards to attempt fL r But though 
ho had twelve thousand infantry and two thousand hone under his com- 
mand, and the besieged had all thei r fortes ready to co-o peptic on their aide, 
nothing was done the officer to wfaoid the principal attack was entrusted 
was loo timid to undertike it; and Campoverde himself, after train demon- 
stration, drew off, leaving the garrison to Us fate Still, however, the besieged 
held out undismayed and their spiritt were dented again to the highest 
a pitch, when, on the Sfith, two thousand English from C«rHz, under 
Colonel Skcrrct, arrived in the bay Loud and enthusiastic were the cheers 
of the exdled multitude when the English commander, with his staff, landed 
and proceeded to the breach. The fall of Fort Olivo, the assault of the lower 
town the terrors of Sachet, were forgotten when the scarlet uniforms were 
seen traversing tho streets But these generous md confiding hopes* were 
miserably disappointed The British officers, though brave and zealous, had 
not tho true military genlui ; they did not see where the vital point of tho 
war In the east of Spain was to be found The engineers reported that the 
wall, already shaking under the French fire, would noon give way the Spa 
nishgarrison appeared adequate to the defence of the now diminished front, 
which was alone assailed and therefore they merely put their troops at tho 
disposition of tho Spanish authorities, without insisting that they should shire 
the dangers of the assault Contreras, who saw that they despaired of the 
defence of the place, generously refused to require their aid In the town, and 
acquiesced In their project to co-opera to with Campoverde eiternally In at- 
tempting to raise the siege. Tho, however, failed hum the Impossibility of 
retting that general and the governor to agree on any joint plan of opera- 
tons and the result was, that the precious hours were lost iu useless deli- 
beration. Two thousand British troops, capable of rendering Taragona as 
impregnable as Acre had been to the enemy, and changing the whole fortune 
of tho war Id tho cast of Spain, remained on board their transports, passive 
spectators of the last struggles for Cajakraian independence (!} 

r ThU resolution of tho English commanders to keep themselves 

«-21!r afloat proved fatal to Taragona. The withdrawal of the EDgUsh, 
universally deemed In the Peninsula at that period Invincible, In* 
*. evilahly produced the general impression that the defence could 
no longer be maintained, and spread distrust and Irresolution at the very 
moment when vigour and enthusiasm were indispensably necessary to avert 
the crisis. Sachet, meanwhile, was stimulated by the strongest motives to 
press on and complete his conquest. Ho town was half taken the wall which 
separated him from the moiety which sUU remained In the hands of the 
Spaniards, had no connlascarp or wet ditch the harbour was In his hamhj 
2idhh breaching batteries, run up to within mosketthot of the 
already begun to shake their aged masonry Contreras, however, thong* 
abend oned by the British, was not dismayed. A thick hedge of 
small obstacle to troops, grow at the fool of tho rgmparl defen ces behind tha 
Si were prepared the adjoining bouses loopholed as at S«6WM ] 
ricadee were CTrefed across tho streets leading into the interior of tho town, 
SSHttdf was occupied by three 

dialely behind were ready to support any point which might bo menaced; 

Wk-T m, JH- Cmiho. a»p«Vi *- tW U * 4tI 
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and eight thousand vcteian troops within the walls still promised a despe- 
rate lesistancc. Such was the vigour with which the fire of the place was 
kept up, that the parapets in the ucarest French trenches erected within the 
lower town, weie shotaway, and the gunners stood cvposed beside their 
pieces to a tremendous storm of musketry from the rampart, which swept 
away numbers every minute The place of those who fell, however, was 
instantly supplied by others; the fire of the assailants’ batteries continued 
without intermission; the breach lapidly widened with every discharge, 
while the impatience on either sido for the final struggle became such, that 
the soldiers on thq walls and in the trenches stood up and hurled defiance 
w'ltli frantic gestures at each other, in the midst of the tempest of shot which 
was flying on all sides At length Suchet, at live m the afternoon, deeming 
the breach sufficiently widened to admit of being carried, traversed the 
ranks, addressing lumself to every company , and, seeing the men wi ought 
up to the highest pitch, gave the signal for assault, and fifteen hundred cho- 
sen troops, sail) mg forth fiom the trenches, rushed forwards towards the 
rampart, while eight thousand more were in reseivc m the trenches to sup- 
port their attack ( 1 ) 

iu iucmj The assailants had to cross a space a hundred and tw only yards 
June 33 broad before reaching the foot of the w all , and the row of aloes at 
its foot offered no inconsiderable obstacle to their advance 'When they leapt 
out of the trenches, the whole French batteries instantly ceased firing, while 
that of the Spaniards from thesummil of the rampart redoubled, and a fright- 
ful storm of musketry, grape, hand-grenades, and howitzers, swept away the 
head of the column On they rushed, however, till the aloes were reached, 
but their line was found to be impenetrable, the column required to make a 
circuit to get round, and the delay and confusion incident to this obstacle 
had wellmgh proved fatal to the assault 'When the troops, disordered and 
out of breath, at length reached the foot of the rampait, and began to ascend 
the breach, the crumbling ruins gave way under their feet, its summit was 
crowned by a phalanx of determined men, strongly armed with bayonets, 
svvoids, and hand-grenades A converging fire of musketry fell on all sides, 
and the leading files were struck down by a shower of grape iu flank from 
the bastion of St -John. The column hesitated and recoiled in confusion : 
already the cries of victory were heard from the rampart, vvhep. Suchet, who 
was at hand to arrest the disorder, pushed forward a strong reserve to its 
support, and himself followed with his stall to the scene of danger Still the 
assailants hesitated at the foot of the breach, and, spreading out op either 
side in wild confusion, began to return m vam the lire of the enemy, or take 
shelter under the projections of the bastion of St -Paul Upon this, General Hu- 
bert, Colonel Pepe, and the whole officers of the staff, themselves rushed for- 
ward to the breach, followed by the commanders of companies of the assault- 
ing columns Many fell in the ascent, but the remainder pushed on with 
heroic courage, and reached the top , the mass behind rq-formed and rapidly 
followed on their footsteps, and the town was vvod Eight thousand French, 
in the highest state of excitement, speedily streamed over the breach, and 
spread like a torrent along theiamparts on either side, and in the general 
confusion the three battalions, placed behind as a reserve for the defenders 
weie overthiown A panic seized the Spanish tioops m the ulterior almost 
all their defences were abandoned, and it was only at the barricades and 
loop-holed houses near the street of La Rembla, that any serious resistance 


(l) Suchel, 11 88, 00 
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wol wpwieacctl There, however, a handful of desperate men defended 
themsdves Ukq lions, oud it w« only by continually butting pp fresh eo- 
liuinu ofaltack, ami lliQ{dUurocfammumUQnanmnglheb«lx?god tlatthcy 
■Kcrc at length orcrcomo, tod the town Dually taken (1), * 

o.’fj—w Tho fame jmtly dantobnchel and his ImicfatigibJo onny fat. ihb 
UTi ’A glorious exploit, which was one of tbo greatest Wow* struck Our 
ul * 1,1 lug Urn wlwla lVninsaUr war, nnd giro a deeWro preponderance 
to Uto tienehanmln tbo east of Spain, was deeply tarnished by lbo savage 
cruelly which d^raced their triumph sflcr tbo city was taken The heroic 
governor, Contreras, who hid roedred a deep bayonet wound in the broast, 
near Iho breach was homo on i board into tho presence of tho French, eom- 
Jiwmlcr while tho carnage was yet ice king in every quarter Instead of ail 
nilriujtho ralour and commiserating thofitualion of Uls fallen ooejny, the 
Tlrtorious general reproached him fop tho tcnadly of UJi defence, and de- 
clared bo deserved instant death for having continued (ho resistance after 
tho broach was practicable ** I know of no law , n replied Contreras, “ w hich 
compelled me to apiUiUlo before tho assault ; besides, I expected succour 
ily person should ho respected llko that of tho other prisoners, and tho French 
general will respect it i if not, to hi in Urn infamy, to mo tho glory ' This 
(ifgniUcd answer recalled Sachet to his better feeling* ho treated the cap- 
tivo general with respect, andjwon after loaded him with kindness, and made 
advances to Induce him to accept rank in thoserriro of Joseph i bntllio brave 
Spaniard was proof alike i gainst ids seductions as his menaces, and ho ww 
in consequence sent as a prisoner to tho citadel of Bouillon, in tlm Low Coun- 
tries, from whenco ha afterwards made ids escapo Bat in other quarters the 
work of slaughter went on without intermission. Conzala, Iho second In 
command, tell plereod by mors thin twenty wounds i nine hundred wound- 
ed, w lio bad sought refuge in tbo cathedral, and Uy on the pav ement welter- 
ing in Wood, wero spared; but upon tbo defen col on inhabitants tbo storm, of 
the victor s fury felt with unexampled severity Armed and unarmed, men 
and women, gre\ hairs and infant innocence, atlractlro youth and wrinkled 
age, wero abko hulehcrcd by the Infuriatod troops, whose passions were, not 
like the English soldiers, those of plunder or drunkenness, but the infernal 
unrclonllug spirit of vengeance. Aboro six thousand human beings, almost 
all dofoacelcta, w ere massacred on that dreadful night, which will bo rcmttu 
bered lu SpaJu as long as tho human raeo endures, the greater part of the 
garrison, which had prccipUHcd itself over the rocks, or rushed through 
Iho northern gates, enclosed within the trench lines and tho lira of tho ram- 
parts, wpro nude prisoners; and when the magistrates of tho surrounding 
country wero>ou the follow lug morning, by Sachets orders, brought into the 
town, and marched through tho streets to sco what tale awaited those who 
resisted tho i reach armi,“ Iho Mood of tbo Spaniards," to nsotho expression 
of tho V ranch journalist of tho ah ge, “ inundated tbo streets and tho houses-'* 
Uumanlty, however, amidst such scenes of horror, has to recount with plea- 
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sure that many Fiench officers exerted themselves, though too often m vam 
and at the hazard of their own lives, to slay tho uruago, and that numbcis 
of individuals owed their lives to their generous intercession (1). 

Jmmfnjo The trophies of tho victory were immense, its results decisive, 
tbujirgc The French loss had been yeiy severe dunng the siege, amounting 
to full five thousand men , but this was much exceeded by that of the be- 
sieged Nino thousand of the garrison wero made prisoners , three hundred 
and twenty guns mounted on the ramparts, fifteen thousand muskets, and 
above a million of cartridges, fell into the hands of the Victors. Tho total 
loss to the Spaniards, from the commencement of the operations, had been 
little short of twenty thousand of their best troops. The French artillery 
had discharged forty-two thousand projectiles, the Spaniards a hundred and 
twenty thousand, during this siege, in every point of view, one of the most 
memorable m modern times. But its greatest results were the depriving tho 
patriots of their grand military arsenal, and principal point of communica- 
tion with the British fleets and the ocean m those parts of Spain. Justly im- 
pressed with the magnitude of those advantages, as well as the fortitude and 
ability displayed in their acquisition, Napoleon sent Suchct Ins marshal’s ba- 
■ton, with an injunction to proceed as he had begun, and earn his dukedom 
under the walls of Valencia (2). 

suthn '4 Anxious Ip secure, by rapidity of operations, the whole fruits which 

tiow OI>cn " might be expected from so great a stioke, Marshal Suchct nosoon- 
juucaa erfound himself master ofTaragona, than ho marched out with the 
greater part of lnsforccs against Campovcide, whose troops, divided between 
consternation at its fall, and indignation at Ins temporizing policy m not re- 
lieving it, were alike disheartened and distracted, and incapable of opposing 
any serious resistance to his arms. The Spanish general, Iiowoyci, fell back 
so rapidly into the upper valleys and mountain ridges of Catalonia, that Sa- 
chet could not reach lus footsteps, and various atrocious deeds of cruelty, by 
which the French marshal endeavoured to strike terror into the Catalans 
during lus march, only revived the exasperation, and sowed again the seeds 
of an interminable war m the province. Campoverde, however, iinding him- 
self in no cbndition to" make hcadagamst so formidable an assailant, ictired 
to the mountain ridges on Ihefrouticr of Aiagon, and openly announced his 
intention, which a council of war supported, of abandoning the province alto- 
gether as a lost counti y Upon this all the soldiers iu bis army who were not 
Catalans deserted, numbers of the natives of the province returned in des- 
pair to their homes . grief and dejection universally prevailed. Meanwhile 
July 3 fifteen hundred prisoners, chiefly wounded, weie captured at Villa 
July Nova when endeavouring to embark theioad to Barcelona opened * 

and the Spanish rearguard defeated at Villa Franca. The Valenciaus, how- 
ever, so loudly remonstrated against being abandoned to their fate in the Ca- 
talonian mountains, the more especially when then own country was evidently 
July a threatened, that Campoverde agreed to leturn to Cei vera; and tho 
Valencians, three Thousand m number, made then way to the sea-coast,- 
where they were embarked at Arun de Mar The English eommodoie, how- 
ever, who took them on board, refused to embark any but Valencians, and 
thus the bulk of the army was forcibly retained on its own shores Ultimate- 
ly Campoverde was deprived of the command, which was conferred on Gen- 

Jutyu - eral Lacy, and that indefatigable commander immediately gave a 

(l) South v 307, 309 Tor tv H4, I4G Su- (2) Suchet, m. Belrn. 540, 550. Tor iv 
chct, u 105,114 Helm >» 544, 547. Coatreras’ 147. 
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ocw organization (o his nrmy, tuilxd to tlw altered rireu instance*. BIkoLjId* 
* great proportion of the office and almost all (ho horse*, bo re-formed 
great part of tho troops into guerilla hand*, under whatere^ chief* they chose 
to select, and numbers of them repaired to Iho standard of Uqu, j q bararre, 
wlw had now risen to celebrity and, after updo-going hardships and prist 
tknj will eh exceed all figured la romance, ultimately joined the victorious 
host which, uuder Mdfaogton, righted, at the elorenth hoar, the wrongs of 
their country (1) ■ 

2^3^*" AVliilo tbo elcmentj of resistance to French domination were thus, 
fcn “- to all appearance, melting away In Catalonia, Suchet, whoso acti- 
vity neither difficulty could cbrcli, nor prosperity diminish, ciecutcd a cotp- 
dc-taaLn against UoiT Souu t, a celebrated mountain fatness, and now the 
last ilronghold of independence In that part of Spain It was composed of Lho 
conyentof Our Lady of Mont Semi* former!) possessing great riches, nanored 
at an early period of the 'air to Minorca by the monk*, and stood npon the 
summltof a fantastic mountain, OTcrlooking from tho westward the pUln of 
lho Llobrcgat, In the neighbourhood of Barcelona The prodigious height of 
thepredpkeson which tho buildings wero situated lho wild forms of tho 
peaks which shot np as It were into tho sky aronnd than the naked and sa- 
vage character of lho rocks, like the bones of j glginlio skeleton, of which 
the whole upper part of tho mountain Is composed theyumerous hermitages 
which nestled like swallows’ nests in the clcfls, or crowned lho projecting 
polnti In iu long ascent lho blue waters of lho ilctll terra ncan bounding die 
distant horizon, from the higher regions j the smiling aspect of tho plain of 
Barcelona, teeming with riches and glittering with buildings at Its foot, Joined 
to thamasay pile, Gothic tower*, and aerial Spire*, of ibecourcnt Itself, at the 
lurnmlt — had long Impressed lho minds of lho Spaniards with rellglousawc, 
and rendered lb If monastic retreat one of tho moet eclobratod in thp south of 
Europe, But war in its most terrible form was now to penetrate theso abodes 
of solitude and meditation j and the clang of musketry and the thunders of 


artillery were to ro-echo amidst w ilds hitherto riaponsivo only to the notes 
of gralilndo or the *oug of praise (2) 

I > ° T *‘*.rf The convent of Notre Dame, evacuated by tho monks, lud, from 

wju." 11 tho beginning of the war, been a favourito station of tbq patriot 
band* and though Us litustlon, at the distance of seTon loagucs only from 
Barcelona, had long rendered It at once a point of importance to lho Span lards 
and annoyance to the French, jot, from tbo apparently Imprcgnablo strength 
of its situation, no altcmpthad been mado to dislodge them from It, or tale 
considerable pains bad been taken to strengthen the position tbo steep and 
narrow paths which wound up tho long ascent, had in many places been 
fortified ; ballenc* had been erected on somo commanding points \ deep 
ditches drown across tbo road in others j and near tho mocastry lUdf a strong 
intrcnchmont bad been thrownop,wldlo its gates werobarriesded^andmawy 
walls loop-bqlod for the fire of rainkclry The principal approach was on tho 
north side by Casa Mansana, and it was on it that tho greatest care of lho 
garrison had been bestowed j that which ascended the mountain on tho 
south by Colhato, and on the cast towards Moneslrol, were mere paths, so 
sleep and rugged that Lher were deemed altogether inaccessible to a body of 
troops Suchct, however, haring accurately enquired into the Micro of the 
ground, resolved ip menace all lho throe approaches at oucoj cha principal 
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noletly wilted UU famine should compel the besieged toiarrendcr wchTU 
tLeir strength, and llio vigilance with whkh they were guarded, that the 
•allies of llto garrison, and (bo efforts of the Soma [cues In the adjacent hid* 
to throw succours Into the forireu, wen alike baffled; and at length, after 
loiing Qftccn hundred of liioir number in these incfl’ctlua) sorties, 
and having exhausted all (heir means of sabaisttmce, lie Spaniards were 
compelled to surrender at discretion Thos was accomplished the prophecy 
of Suchcl, that tho surprise of Flguern, by Inducing the Spaniards to detach 
a portion of the defenders of Taragona to its taccoor, wofald prove rather 
prejudicial than aaspfckns to their arms; and tho wisdom of his military 
counsel not to endanger success by dividing his moans, bat, relinquishlngali 
minor objects, to concentrate bis whole force upon the principal stronghold 
of the enemy, and vital point of the campaign (1) 

w ^ t(d ® complriod his p re para dona, ilarshal Sachet, In obedience 
to the positive orders of fiapchfon, In the beginning of September 
cowacoced his march against Valencia, at the held of somewhat 
above twenty thousand men; the remainder of his forte, which 
***• numbered nearly forty thousand combatants, being absorbed in 
tlio garrisons of tho n am crons for itcmos which he had captured, and in 
beeping up his extensive communications. The Spaniards, meanwhile, had 
jiol been idle. Aware of the formidable onset width pow aw tiled them, the 
junta. of Valencia lud for a considerable period been busily engaged in the 
means of defence; the fortifications of Penisctda, Oropesa, and Sagan turn, 
which lay on the great road from Barcelona, had been materially strength 
cned tho latter lud a garrison of threo thousand men, and was amply pro- 
nded with the means of defence Valencia itself was covered by au external 
lino of redoubts and an intrenched camp, which, In addition to its massy 
though antiquated wills, and ardent population, Inflamed by the recollection 
of two successive defeats of the French, seemed to promise a difficult, per- 
haps a doubtful contest- Blake, the captain-general of (be province, and a 
member of tho Council of Government, was at tho bead of the army, which 
mustered flre-ond-trrenty thousand men, comprising almost all the regular 
soldleri in the Peninsula, lie had It In his power, if overmatched, to fill 
back qn the impregnable walls of Carthagena or Alicante, while tho sea in 
his rear every where afforded the inestimable advantage, at once of succour 
from the ’English ia case of resistance, and the means of evasion in tho or act 


of defeat (2) 

d**"'**** UcaviKDEo, the ancient Sactotom, Is a fortress built upon the 
summit of a steep and rocky hill at the bottom of which the mo- 
dem town of Murvlodro stands. The waters of the Mediterranean, In the 

days of Iiannibal, approached to within a mlio of Us eastern walls (3J but ij 

present they are flvo miles distant, a proof how much the sea Imjs retinal 
along that roast in the Intervening «g«. Many remains of its former gran- 
deur arc still to ho found by the curious antiquary, although Its greatness 
has so much declined that the modern city contains but six thousand Inha- 
bitants, and occupies only a corner of the ample i circuit of Ihcawfeot waUs. 
71w modern fbrfreu, whidi bar, tie run* of San toraondo * 
tund, on [to utnmll of tie mountain round Hu to*> of wbldi HuiDdcul 
diy wo cluderod, rod conobtod .1 thii dm« “ f >«» '«£““*• 
wlb moot™ plena of «nncn Thu Jinbon, !»»•>«. «* ara U»a- 
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baHed hack toihofoot fifthoMU with the loo of kdf their number md 
Sag an turn again, after tha lapse of two thousand jean, repulsed the soldiers 
of tapouon, u H had douo those of Humlbalfl) 

Suclici * situation ir« now again /all of peril The gzusftb parries 
infested the road between Tortow and OropcM, bo ai to render the 
conveyance of stores and provisions impossible, axcupt by the de- 
tachment of a considerable farce. Blake, with an aray superior to his, own, 
and entirely master of hia operations, was tn his front ho could not pg« St 
guntnm, already pro red by Lbo failure of two assaults to be all but Improgn- 
able, and to retreat would bo to blow the whole of the east of Spam Into a 
flame, and lose all the fruiU of the fall of Taragona Nor were the accounts 
from Catalonia and Aragon calculated to allay bis fear* aj to the Isaac of the 
campaign. The long inactivity of tho French troops around Flgueras, bad 
been attended with Its usual c Sects In those warm latitudes Sickness had 
spread to a frightfal extent during the aut umnal montbsj 10,000 men ware 
in hospital and the communication between Gcronatnd Barcelona was again 
entirely interrupted Encouraged by the debility of the enemy 1 * forces in tho 
Arupurdao, and the absence of Sachet from tho southern parts of tho pro- 
x-t- u*. rince, tho uneoDqaerahlo Catalans bad again risen in arms Lacy 
had succeeded in ro- organizing 8000 men under DBrolks and Sarsflcld, aim 
were prosecuting a partisan warfare with indefatigable activity, — arms and 
ammunition having been furnished by the Rn g Ht h Bast, a mountain of great 
strength about twenty miles above Cardona among the Spanish Pyrenees, 
lived on as ibclr arsenal and seat of government, was already fortified and 
guarded by tho mlliUa of the country Ltty was soon in a coadi- 
uyx.it | Uon to resume offensive operations; bo surprised Igualada, des- 
troyed the French garrison, two hundred strong, captured an important con- 
voy, compelled the enemy to evacuate Mont Serrat and retire to Taragona, 
levied contributions up to the gates of Barcelona, and otcu crossed tho 
frontier, carrying devastation through the Tilleys on the French side of tires 
ext, n. Pyrenees Six hundred men were made prisonen at Ccrvcra, two 
o«-u- hundred at Bell puig Macdonald was recalled from a command In 

which ha bad earned no addition to his laurels, and it was only by collecting 
t force of 14,000 Infantry and 2000 hnrae that his successor Dectens was en- 
abled to escort a convoy from Cerona to Barcelona (2) 

Urtp ^ The Intelligence from upper Aragon was not less disquieting Tho 

Extecexado, a noted guerilla chief, whoso stronghold was tho 
mountains near Gnadalaxara, had united with Duran and other 
guerilla leaden and their united fores, consisting of six thousand Infantry 
and two thousand five hundred horse, threatened Calais yud lliav another 
guerilla chief, with flvo thousand men, was threatening Aragon from the side 
of Navarre ; and lesser partisans were starting up In overy direction Mas 
o*. i. ulcrii and ScTerole’i division, indeed, numbering twdvo thousand 
soldlen, succeeded in raisJng the siege of Calalayud but Mina gained groat 
successes in the western part of tho provinces, pursued lbo flying enemy up 
o*.*. to the gates of Saragossa, and totally destroyed tweivo hundred 
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Italians, wlio were following bun mins ldieat towaids the mountains Such 
was the local Knowledge and slull of this incomparable partisan, that, though 
actnely pursued by several bodies of the enemy much superior to his own 
troops, he succeeded m getting dear oh with his prisoners, which w ere taken 
fiom his hands on the coast by the lusfrigale, and conveyed safe to Corunna. 
The road between Tortosa and Oiopesa also, Suchet’s principal line of com- 
munication, was entuely closed by lesser bands , and it was easy to see that 
if he either remained where lie was without gaming decisive success, or fell 
back to the Ebro, lie would be beset by a host of enemies who would speedily 
wrest from him all his conquests (1). 

Advance of From this hazardous situation, the French general was relieved 
xaccVbe by die imprudent daring of the Spaniards themselves lilake, who 
‘“■s®* was no stranger to the formation of a practicable breach m the 
walls of Sagunlum, and knew well that, notwithstanding their recent success, 
the brave garrison would in the end sink under a repetition of such attacks, 
was resolved that they should not polish undei his eyes, as that ofTarogona 
had done under those of Campoveide He accordingly made preparations for 
battle, and foi this purpose got together twenty-two thousand infantry, two 
thousand five hundred horse, and thirty -si v guns 'With this imposing force, 
after issuing a simple but touching-proclamation to Ins troops, he set out 
oct 14 from "Valencia on the evening of the 2lth October, and made 
straight for the French position under the walls of Sagunlum Suchct was 
overjoyed at the intelligence, which reached him at eleven at night, and im- 
mediately gave orders for stopping the enemy on lus march, befoic he had 
ainvcd at the ground where he designed to give battle With this view the 
French general drew up the whole foicc that lie could spaic from the siege, 
about seventeen thousand men, with thirty guns, in a pass about three nulcs 
broad, winch extended from the heights of Vail dc Jesus and Sancli Spirilus, 
to the sea, and through which the Spanish army behoved to pass, in ap- 
proaching Sagunlum from Valencia. The gunners w ere all left m the trenches; 
and in older to deceive the enemy, and dctei them from attempting a soi tie, 
they received orders to redouble tlieir lne upon the breach But notwith- 
standing this, the besieged from then elevated battlements descried the ap- 
pioaclung succour, and with jutensc anxiety watched the progress of tho 
advancing host (2) 

saeuumL At eight o’clock on the following morning, the Spanish army com- 

oct 25 mcnced the attack upon the French at all points, and soon diovc 
in their light troops Following up this advantage, they pressed on and won 
a height on the French light winch commanded that pait of tho field, and 
established some guns thcie which did great execution The whole Spanish 
left, encouraged by this success, advanced rapidly and with the confidence, 
of success; their dense battalions were speedily seen crowning the heights 
on the French right, 'and the garuson of Saguntum, who crowded the 1am- 
parts, deeming the hour of deliverance at hand, alieady shouted victoiy and 
thiew their caps in the air, icgaidless of the besiegeis’ lire, which never for 
an instant ceased to thunder on their walls In truth, the crisis was full of 
danger, and a moment’s hesitation on the geneial’s part would have lost the 
day Suchet instantly ordered up Hanspe’s division, which, after a seveie 
struggle, regained the heights, and perceiving that Blake was extending lus 
wmgs with a view to outflank his opponents, he brought up, lus second line, 

.i 

(1) Suchct, li 103,203, Tor, IV 230,239 Nap, (2) Tor w 2C7, 218 Nop iy 281, 232. Su- 
iv 273, 280 diet, u 179, 131 
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tearing tho culnulcr* only in rcjerre, and modoa rigorous atltck on tbo 
Spanbh centre. Tbo Oral onset, however, proved Qtterly unsuccessful: tie 
Spaniard*, driven from tbo height, ralliod behind theii 1 second Ji no . md 
again adranced with the utmost intrepidity to retake it„ Caro’s dragoons 
orcnhrtnr the French cavalry in the plain at It* foot) and not only tho 
bill again wrested from the infantry, bat the gaos planted on it tell into the 
enemy’* hand*. Evcyy thing named loit, and would have been 10, bnt for 
tho valour and presence of mind of tho French ronusander-io-ehtef} bat he 
instantly Dew to tho reserve of cn fritters, and addressing to them a few 
word* of encouragement, in doing which he reedred a wound in tho ihoulder, 
hlnudf ted them on to tbo chargo. They camo upon the Spanish Infjmtry, al- 
ready somewhat disordered by succeis, at tho very time when they were 
staggered by a rofloy in Dank from tbo Hdtb regiment, which, Inciining baek 
to let tho torrent paa* which they could not arrest, at thU critical moment 
llirow Jo a eloseand wcll-di reeled fire Theon*ei of the terrible French cui- 
rassterf , fresh and In admirable order, on the Spanish centre, proved Irrolst 
lhte i the Yalenrian horsemen, already 1 blown and in disorder, were hutantly 
overthrown j thfl infantry were broken and driven back not only were the 
captured gtmireiak.cn, but tho whole Spanbh artillery In that pgrt of the 
field sorted, and tbo two wiDgi entirely separated from each olheri The 
French right at the *arae Umo succeeded In regaining the groand it had lost 
on tbo hUli, and threw tho Spanbh left opposed to it in great confusion Into 
tho plain their left abo wa* advancing and Blake, teeing tbo day lost, re- 
tired toward* Valencia, with the loss of a thousand killed ami wounded and 
two thousand five hundred men, and twelve gnot, taken Sachet lost eleven 
hundred mfcn in the action; bnt Blake * Inability to contend with him in tho 
Acid wa* now apparent j and to depressing was (hi* conviction on l ho garrison 
of Saguntum, tte|t they capilulalod that night, ihongh tho breech was not 
yet practicable, and tne garrison still too thousand Are hundred strong 
deeming it a use ten eJTuslon of blood to hold out longer, now that relief bad 
bccomd hopeless ( 1 ) 

Though ihb important victory *«TuIs}lton gare the French 


general a solid foolbg in tho kingdom of Valencia, ho did rwfeon- 
ilder himself as yet in sufficient strength to undertake the siege oiits 


• capital, and the situation of Blake was far from being desperate ills 
forces were still above twenty thousand men be was master of an iotrondKsi 


camp with a fortified town enclosed within its circuit and tho sea and 
harbour giro him unlimited means of obtaining reinforcements and supplies 
from (ho rear Impressed with these ideas, as wdl a* the serious chancier 
which tho desultory warfare had assumed in Aragon and Catalonia In hb 
rear, Sachet halted it Saguntum, and made tho most prosing represents 
tiota to NapoWou as to the necessity of reinforcement*, before ho could pro- 
ceed further In bb enterprise Ihiriog sU *eeU that ho remained quiocent 
>1 Saauutam, bo wu Incaanllr «s«sal ln m*r*Uoa for ill o 

dem wbtlo llio Spaniard,, wiio bid ill withdrawn behind ho I.011U- 
l.ricr wen) dallT rcrfolUoj Ihtlr ntmhcra, «nd ramplcilnj HID trranjo- 
. . menu for defence. Allboo^i, bo wore,,. great degree of entliaslaim 


< n re railed among Iho people, jot nothing IndleaUng a de>|>eralo n 
, , and it «u v err evident that the laicndans, if abut 


nuance was attempted) and it was very evident thaUb* lafcnduf, J: 

ST wlZ^dr Ju, would uc.be, talulo lb. clUacno 
SuugotM Meanwhile, §uchet on two ocadom bid defeated powerful bodice 
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of guerillas under Duran and C.impillo, -who were Infesting the rear of tho 
army : and at length, the divisions of Scvcrole ulid Ueille having, by com- 
mand of the Emperor, been placed under Ins orders, and 1 cached his 
headquarters, he prepared, in the beginning of December, with a force now 
augmented to 53,000 men, to complcto the conquest of Valencia; and, for 
this purpose, pushed hisiid\ anted posts to tho banks of the Guadalavicr, so 
that the river alone separated the hostile armies (1), 

Suchtt By drawing considerable reinforcements from the troops in Mur- 
Jua r ^r ChCi cia, Blake had augmented his army to 22,000 men. lie had broken 
d°' vn t"o out of the live stone bridges which crossed the rn cr, tho 
j: > houses which commanded them on the south bank were occupied 
and loopholed; the city was surrounded by a circular wall Unity feet high 
and ten thick, but with a ditch and covered v.uy only at the gates Around 
this wall, about a mile farther out, was the rampart of the intrenched camp, 
fi\e miles round, winch enclosed tho whole city and subuibs, and was de- 
fended by an earthen rampart, the front of which was so steep as to requiro 
to be ascended by scaling ladders, while a wet ditch ran along its front. But 
all history demonstrates that such preparations, how material soever to a 
bra\e and disciplined, arc of little avail to a dejected or uuwarhke array, if 
vigorously assailed by an cntcrpusiug enemy. In the night of the 2bth Do- 
me a 3 comber, 200 French hussars crossed the rner several miles above 
the town, opposite the ullage of Itibaroya, by swimming their horses across, 
and put to llight the Spanish outposts. Tho engineers immediately began 
the construction of two bridges of pontoons for the infantry aud artillery; 
and AVi llv such expedition were the operations conducted, and the troops 
moved across, that, before the Spaniards were a\o1I aware of then danger, or 
the movement which was m contemplation, Suchcl himself, with the main 
body of his forces, and the whole of Beillc’s division, had. not only crossed 
over, but, by a semicircular inarch, bad got entirely round the Spunish 
intrenched camp, m such a manner as to cut off tho retroat from the city 
towards Alicante and Murcia. It was precisely a repetition of the circular 
sweep by which Davoust, in 1803, bad interposed between Ulin and Vienna, 
and cut off all chance of escape from its ill-fated garrison (2). The French 
hussars fell in with the Spanish cavalry hurrying out of the city to slop their 
advance at Aldaya, several miles round, and to tho south-west of the in- 
trenched camp. They wore overpowered in the first encounter, and General 
Bioussand made prisoner, but soon rallying, as fresh troops came up, they 
legaincd their lost ground, delivered their general, and pursued then march. 
At the same time, the better to conceal his real design, Suclict caused Pa- 
lombmiwitb his division to cross the river a little faither down, and make 
for Mislata, and the westward of Valencia The two divisions of Musmer and 
Ilabert, which were left on the other bank of tho river, commenced a furious 
assault on the north of the intrenched camp. The roar of artillery vvas.heaid 
on all sides; the rattle of musketry seemed to envelope the city, and it was 
hard even for the most experienced geneial to say to which quarter succour 
required in the first instance to be conveyed. (5). i 

Sa/ir"* t ^‘ e ^ldst °f aB the tumult, however, the French marshal m- 
(jefcated onacessantly pressed on to the main object of bis endeav ours, which was 
imo v a - to sweep round the whole southern side of the town, and interpose 
dTc 1 2 id near the lake Albupeka, on the sea-coast, between Blake’s army and 


(1) Sachet, n 201,213 Tar it 209,274 Viet 
ctCaaq xx 351,352 Nan it. 291 

(2) Ante, v. 143. ‘ 


(3) Sachet, li 210,210 Tor'iv 273, *74, Nan 
It, 233. 297 Yict, etCouq, xx 553, 551 
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lio lino of retreat lo Alicante. So anno us vw he to effect this object. Out be 
put himself at the haul of IJarijpo’i division, which formed the vanguard of 
tho forf<? which had crossed the river at lUharoya, and presafog ecnjiantlr 
forward, ovcrtlurow all opposition, and never halted till be had reached the 
western margin of die laic, and bad become entire muter of the southern 
road. Ucanw htlo, tho action continued with various success in other quarters 
tho leading brigade* of PakunbinJ's dlrisioo, charged with the attach on 
Uislau, encountered so tremendous a Are from the Spanish infontry and re- 
doubts that they fell bade in utter confusion almost to the hanks of the Goa 
dalavier, but without being diverted by this cheek, fresh battalions crossed 
over, and following fast on tho traces of Dariipe, completed the sweep round 
tho Intrenched camp, and established tin? general in-chief in such strength 
on its southern front, that lie was In do danger of being cut off, andin con 
dhfon to shift for himself. Deeming himself secure, Sucbet at this critical 
moment ascended the stceplo of tho village of Chiri villa, (o endeavour to 
ascertain bf, Ihelhte of amole how the battle was proceeding In other quar- 
ters and when l hero, he narrowly escaped befog made prisoner by a Spanish 
battalion, which. In tho general confusion, entered the village, then occupied 
oqly by a fow horsemen and his own suite and It was only by an Impetuous 
diarge of his aides-de-camp and personal attendants that tho enemy, who 
were ignorant of the all-important prise within their grasp, were repulsed 
General Haberl, at the tamo time, not only drove the enemy from tho northern 
hank, bat throwing a bridge over tho river, under cover of fifty pieces of can- 
non, below Valencia, pasted over, amidst a terrible fire of cannon and mus- 
ketry, and poshed Bis advanced posts on till they met, near tho northern end 
of the lake of Albufera, those of 1 laris po, which had crossed above the town 
and completed Its dreuit on the southern side Thus the Investment of the 
place wag completed; and so liule bad the victors suffered in this decisive 
operation that their low did not exceed 8vo hundred men That of the Spa- 
niards was not much greater, though they abandoned eighteen guns lo the 
enemy; but they sustained Irreparable damage by having their army entirely 
dislocated, and the greater part of ft shut up, without tho chanco of escape, 

In Yalenda, whither Blake, with seventeen thousand men, bad taken refuge. 
Tho remainder broke off from the main body, and, fortunately for tho In- 
dependence of tho Peninsula, succeeded In reaching Alicante, though In 
straggling bands, to tho number of above four thousand men It is a signal 
proof of the contempt which the French g e n er a l must havo entertained for 
Mi opponents, that he thus ventured to spread his troops In a circular sweep 
of more than fifteen miles In length, with their flank ezposed the wbolo way, 
to tho attack* of a concentrated enemy bttlo inferior In number in possession 
of an i In trenched camp; and of the strong foundation for that contempt, that 
be succeeded In his design (1) 

*i Tho dodsivo effects of the forcsiment of tho Intrenched camp and 
dty of Wenda, were speedily apparent. A few days after, Blake, 
fl i ihfl head of fifteen thousand men, endeavoured to force his way 
out of tho town by tho left hank of the Cuadaforier ; but though tho col urn u 
at first had some success, and drove in tho enemv*s advanced posts, yet Blako 
had not determination enough to enforce tho only counsel whkfa could ex 
n lea to tho troops from Ihdr perilous predicament; Unlfoabal did noted ore 
his usual energy in the advance \bo advice of tho heroic Zayas lo pros on 
at all liazordi, swords In hand, was overruled ; some difficulties at creasing 

(l) UcW, U 21 n 2JJ. TV It t?< ITS- trf. it 37 Wft. Met- a C~t- XI. HX u»- 
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the canals threw hesitation into the movements of the whole; and, after 
losing the precious minutes m \aeillalion, the Spanish general leturncd on 
his footsteps to Valencia, while his enhanced guard, to whom the order to 
return could not lie communicated, got safe off to the mountains A similar 
attempt was made a few days after on the road to Alicante with no heller 
j an 3 , lSl3 success. Meanwhile, Suchet was commencing' regular approaches, 
3in 5 and on the night of the oth. Hie Spanish general, despaiiiug of 
defending the "vast circuit of the lnlienchcd camp with a depicssed army 
and irresolute population, withdrew' altogether horn it, and retired into 
the city The French, percenmg the reliograde movement, broke into the 
works, and pressed on the retiring enemy so hotly, that eighty pieces of 
heavy artillery, mounted on the lcdoubts, fell into their hands, and they im- 
mediately established themsehes within twenty yards of the town wall 
Rightly conjecturing that the resistance of the Spaniards would he more 
speedily subdued by the terrors of a bombardment than by bicaching the 
i ampai t, Suchet immediately erected mortar Imllei ics, and began to dischai gc 
bombs into the city lllake at lust lefused to capitulate, when terms were 
offered bv the French geueial Mo preparations, however, had been made to 
stand a siege, the pavement had nowhere been lifted, no haincadcswere erect- 
ed, theiewerenocellaisoi cav cs, as at Saragossa, for the besieged to retire into 
to avoid the fire, already some of the finest buidmgs m the city particularly 
the noble libraries of the archbishop and university, had been acduccd to 
ashes; and the impossibility of finding subsistence for a population of a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand souls besides the troops, as well as the desponding 
tempei of the inhabitants, whose spirit was completely broken by the long 
J; >“ y tram of disustei s which had occuri cd m the cast of Spam, soon cou- 

vmced the Spanish general of the impossibility of holding out After the 
bombardment had continued some days, theicforc, and the town had been 
set on lire m dilfeient places, he proposed to capitulate lbs terms, however, 
were sternly rejected, and he at length, finding the majority of the inhabi- 
tants adverse to any further icsislance, suricudercd at discretion (1) 
immense By thccapturc of Valencia, the French general, m addition to the 
tw“co£ f richest, most populous, and most important city of the Peninsula 
i 1 "*' next to Cadiz, that remained still unsubdued, became master of 
sixteen thousand regular troops, the best mSpain, who were made prisoners; 
besides three hundred and ninety pieces of cannon, thirty thousand muskets, 
two thousand cavalry and artillery horses, twenty-one standards, and im- 
mense military stores of all kinds Seldom has a greater blow been struck in 
modern war it was like that delivered by the English, when they stormed 
j ao io the foi tress of Sermgapatam The Spanish army marched out on 
the 10th of January, and, having laid down their arms, were immediately 
sent off to France The elements of resistance still existed m the province : 
Alicante was still unsubdued, no hostile troops had appioached the plains of 
Murcia, and the mountain range which separated it from New Castile swarm- 
ed with active and resolute guerillas But all unity of purpose, or regular 
government, was destroyed among the patriot bands by the fall of the capital; 
the desultoi y warfare gradually died away, or was confined to tho neigh- 
bourhood of the mountains, and tho rich and beautiful plain of Valencia, the 
garden of Spam, the scene which poetic rapture sought in v am ' i e, 
with all its immense resources, fell entirely undei the Fr > ■' h 


(1) Tor lv 279, 289. Sucliet, li. 225, 230 Viet, ct Couq. xx. 350, 361, K' 1 
530, 531 
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was Immediately turned lo tlin bat account by tbs rigorous administration 
aad oppressive Impositions of Marshal Sachet Order ' u completely pre- 
served, discipline rigorously maintained! but all tho most energetic dune 
ten, especially among tho clcrgTi on the side of 1 rule pen ilatce, nearly fifteen 
hundred In number, were arreslcd ludseut to Franco, and samohandreds of 
them shot when unablo from.falijuo >“ ir *Tc] fanhert tbo perpetnlon of 
the disgraceful murders which bad stained tbo commencement of the war 
Justly oxecuted, while an enormous contribution broil ghl Into the Imperial 
coffers all that was rescued from prirato capacity On tbo scar wasted dty 
and prorinco of Valencia, at the dose of four opprcsslTo and burdensome 
campaigns, tha trench marshal Imposed a contribution of fifty minions of 
Irenes or two millions sterling, equivalent to fito or sii mllbona on a small 
itortkm of England t and snob was tho skill which long eiperteneo had gfren 
tho officers of tho Imperial army In cltractlngils utmost rtsoorees from tho 
most cibausled country, that this enormous Impost was broogbl, with rcry 
lltllo dcducthsn, Into tbo public treasury (1) , , , , 

c—dw. Tho subjugation of Valencia was soon after rompleled by tho ro- 
ductlon of tbo Uttlo fort of Ponlscota which, after a short siege, 
rtt" capllolalcd, srilh smenty four pieces of cannon and a thousand 
men In tbo beginning of February This conquest was of importanto as 
mmnlotlofi tbo ittdficaUon of tho wbolo prorlnco, and cleoriog of all moles- 
mtlon tlw road from Tortosa Encouraged by tbo easy reduction of this 
urougbohl Monliruu, wfllt bis culrasslera and horsu artlUeir, who had been 
detached, by Napoleon's orders, from Uannonl s army to act oeolnst \ olen 
els nrescnled himself before Allcanlo, and began to throwt bornhi ftom a few 
UW » pieces into tho town This ludicrous attempt at a bombardment, 
hnworcr only hod llm effect of accelerating tho prepotatlons for defence, 
which were now made In goal earnest, and with such effect that tbo French 
atuerwl retired from before Its walls towards Madrid, where his presence was 
fiddly colled for by tho menacing aUJlndo of tho English on tho Pornifpieso 
fender Allcanlo, meanwhile, dally beheld its defenders strengthened by tho 
, a je/i »i«m ten hands wbo h*- 1 * ocapoJ iho* reck of Valencia; a po*cr- 
M ^^f^lTmoulhi afterwards, from Sldly landed a rriUdn lu 
thridiy shared , with Cadia and Carthagena, the glory of betog tho 
ooly*SpanisbcUlts which had never been sullied by tbopmeoeoof tbo run- 
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and there remained only to Suchet and his descendants the barren title which 
bespoke the scene of his triumph and his gloiy (1) . 

Reflection? There i$ no passage in the later history of Napoleon, winch is more 
campaign? W01 thy study than the campaigns of Suchet,, which have now 
or iuci.et p eon considered Independent of the attention due to the military 
actions of a geneial, ivhom that consummate commander has pronounced the 
greatest of his captains (2), theie is enough in the annals of his exploits to at- 
tract the notice and admiration even of the ordinary histonan, who pretends 
to nothing but a general acquaintance with military affairs In the other 
campaigns of the French generals, especially m later times, the interest felt 
in the individual commander is often weakened by the perception of the mag- 
nitude of the force at his disposal, or its obvious superiority m discipline 
and equipment to the enemy with which it had to contend , and the Empe- 
lor himself, m particular, hardly ever took the field, from the time when he 
mounted the Imperial throne till he was reduced to a painful defensive strug- 
gle in the plains of Champagne, but at the head of such a force as at once 
ensured victory and rendered opposition hopeless But in the case of Suchet, 
equally with that of Napoleon himself in the Italian campaign of 179G, or the 
French one of 1814, no such disproportion of force existed ; the resources of 
the contending parties were very nearly balanced , and it was in the superior 
fortitude and ability of the victonous general that the real secret of bis suc- 
cess is to be found. If the Imperial commander was at the head of a body of 
men, superior in discipline, equipment, mditary prowess, and numbeis, so 
far as real soldiers are concerned, to the Spanish generals, these advantages, 
how great soever, were compensated, and peihaps moie than compensated, 
by the rugged and inaccessible fastnesses of which the greater part of Cata- 
lonia is composed ; the absence of any practicable load through them , the 
numbei and stiength of their fortified towns, tho indomitable spirit and pa- 
triotic ardour of the inhabitants, and the vast resources at their command, 
from the vicinity of the sea and the succour of the Enghsh navy. No one who 
studies these campaigns can doubt that these circumstances countei balanced 
the superior discipline and prowess of the French army m the field , that the 
issue of the contest thus came to be mainly dependent on the comparative 
talents of the two generals, and that if their relative positions m this respect 
had been reversed, and Suchet had been at the head of the Spanish, and Cam- 
poverde oi Blake of the Fieuch forces, the lesult would in all piobabihty 
have been the entire defeat of the Imperial, powei in the east of the Peninsula 
And m the inexhaustible mental resources of the French general, his forti- 
tude in difficulty, presence of mind m danger, and the admirable decision 
With which, m culical moments, he abandoned all mmoi considerations to 
concentrate his whole force on the mam object of the campaign, is to be 
found the real secret of his glorious successes, as of all tho most illustrious 
deeds recorded in history 

reflections For the same reason, there is no period of the Peninsular war 
on tin. con m I nch an English historian feols so much pain in recounting, as 
England In that of this gallant but abortive struggle in the cast of Spain 
Spain" 1 ot When we leflect on the noble stand which the province of Catalonia, 
aided only by transient succours from Valencia, made against the armies of, 
two French maishals, i\ho numbered 70,000 admirable troops, in possession 
of the puncipal fortresses of the country, under their banners, when we 
recollect bow equally the scales of forluue h' on seveial oeca c . -\and ‘ 


(1) SucUa, i| 236, Viet et Conq xx 306, 307 
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with what decisive effect even a small reinforce meat of regular troops, hap- 
pily thrown in, would unquestionably hare had on the Jana of the contest 
it U not without the bitterest feelings of regret that we call to mind that, at 
that very moment, 12,000 English soldiers lay Inactive in $ici]y, an island 
effectually defended by our fleets alono from foreign invasion, and within 
only a few days’ sail of the scene of conflict- Had half this force been Uadal 
in Caialonja previous to the siege of Tortosa, the French general wo aid never 
hare approached Us wails. Ikd it been added to the defenders cf the breaches 
of Tango nt, the French grenadiers would ham been hurled headlong from 
iU ramparts- Had it even come np to the rescuo under the tower* of 
Soguntum, the Imperial eagles would bavo retreated with shame from the 
Invasion of Valencia; and the theatre of the first triumphs of Uanuibaf might 
have been that of the commencement of KapolAon s overthrow If wo 
recollect that the capture of Valencia In the east of Spain was contem- 
poraneous with the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo In the west, and that tho extinction 
of regular warfare In one part of the Peninsula, occurred at tho Tery moment 
when a career of decisive victories was commencing In another, it Is dldknlt 
to over-estimate (he Importance to the general issue of the contest which 
would have arisen from such a happy addition of British succour as would 
ha vo Lept allvo the conflagration In a quarter where it was already burning 
so fiercely, and prevented that concentration of the enemy's force aplost 
Wellington, In the close of 1812, which wellnigh wrested from hmi tjje whole 
fruits of the Salamanca campaign. 

But it Is still more painful to recollect that English succour was at land 
when the Iasi stronghold of Catalonian independence was torn by overwhelm - 
Id* force from the anna of freedom j that tho warriors of tho power which 
had seen the conquerors of Egypt and the fortunes of AapoWon recoil from 
the bastions of Acne, beheld secure from thdr ships the grenadiers ol Sachet 
mount the breach of Tantgona and that when the garrison of Saguntnm saw 
their last hope* expire by the defeat of the army at thdr feet, British ship* 
received by signal tho intelligence, and the conquerors of lUhla, within a few 
day* all might have snatched their laurels from the victors. We U*tq a 
mournful satisfaction In recounting the horror* of the ^orunna retreat we 
dwell with exultation on the carnage of Albueraj for that suffering was 
tndirtsl u»l tbit blood ra ihcd Id • noble ciuh, and England Ibea worUiU, 
ih»rcd v,Uh her illlei the danger! of lie coolot bnl to i rtllle Uul Tira^oM 
fell uullded wbm Ibe EngUlli binnen irere lo light, lliel detili of hernta 
r ,i r rK . lw | England Iboogb Dear xu not tbem— tble U ludeed bioal- 
5»> h tr$ national dlehonour And under the Influence rf Un< 
frtliui It u not only without regret, bnl with I me of juMleo *•*" 
oi. to ullsficUou, that the wtnequeol diigroco of tiro Bnllih trml 
will terSmied (I) for it .« filth* that on 
H^e^nd only ipoU? tie PoulflMla elicre deedj unworthy of burn*"* 
b<L ibo^no and onlf-tuln on her fame ibould bo incurred 1(3) 

. . emorr record of Ibe campaign of 181 1 mtutbetulBrienl 
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tam extent, come to affect the British Government, and that the 


Causes of 

,‘!“i,'onhc Cabinet was far from being directed during that year by the firm 

English 
Govern- 
ment in 
i8ii 


and unshrinking hands which had hitherto held the leins Nor 
is it difficult to discover to what cause this change is to be ascribed. 
The year 1811 was, as already noticed (1), one of extraordinary distress in 
England — the exports and imports taken together had sunk, as compared 
with the preceding year, no less than thirty-six millions, the levenue had 
declined by above two millions , while the universal and poignant distress 
among the manufacturing classes, m consequence of the simultaneous opera- 
tion of the continental system and the Amencan Non-inlercourse Act, ren- 
dered the contraction of any considerable loan, or the imposition of fresh 
taxes of any amount, a matter of extieme difficulty Add to this, the enor- 
mous expenditure consequent m the beginning of the year and the close of 
the pieceding one, on the vast accumulation of soldiers m the lines of Torres 
Vedras, and the unparalleled drain of specie which had taken place from the 
necessity of supplying the warlike multitude, which had not only wellnigh 
exhausted the treasuie of the country, but necessarily crippled all active 
operations on the part of the English generals in the Peninsula 
insecure But, notwithstanding the weight justly due to these circumstances, 
vemment* a more minute examination of the state of parties at -that period 
omcMtbe Ir will demonstrate that it was not to them alone, nor even chiefly, 
great cause that the languid operations of the English on the east' of Spam, 
crticlci: aid during this momentous year, are to be ascribed Wellington had 
ofEngUnd c j ear jy p 01 nted out the important advantages which must accrue 
campaign tQ t p e p renc h f rora the fall of Valencia ; both fiom the concentra- 
tion of all their force against himself, which it would enable the Imperial 
generals to make , the resources which would await Suchet, and could im- 
mediately be rendered available in the province , and the disinclination which 
the graudes at Cadiz, having estates in the east of Spain, would in conse- 
quence probably feel towards any further prosecution of the war (2). That 
the British Ministry were fully alive to these considerations, and prepared to 
act upon them as soon as they felt themselves secure m their offices, is proved 
by the considerable expeditions which, when equally hard pressed for money, 
they sent to Alicante from Sicily, m June 1812 (5) , and which, though not 
conducted with any remarkable ability, effectually stopped the progress of 
the French in the east of the Peninsula The supmeness with which, an the 
course of 1811, they permitted a much fairer opportunity of effecting this 
great object to escape, is to be ascribed chiefly to the insecure tenure by 
which they then held the reins of power, and the determined and impas- 
sioned resistance which the Opposition, their probable successors, had inva- 
riably made to its continuance (4) The Prince Regent, as already no-. 


(1) Ante, Mil 30 south of Valencia, and Soull should he unable to 

(2) “ Tliu loss of Valencia -would bo of great 1m- communicate with him through Murcia, Suchet will - 
portanee the greater part of the grandees of Spam he eoablcd to communicate by a former route that 
have estates in that province upon the revenues of ho formerly possessed with the armies of the centre 
which they have subsisted since they have lost and of Portugal, and bis army will he disposable 
everything else elsewhere It maybe expected,, to support the armies of llie north and Portugal 
therefore, that the loss of this kingdom will induce oppused to us " — Wmnoiov to the Hibl of Liyza- 
many to wish to submit to tho French joke Tho root, 4//i December 1 3 1 1 Goawood, mil 421,422. 
probability that tho fall of Valencia would mime- (3) Infra, ch lxin 

dntely follow the lo*s of Taragoua, was the cause (4) “ Tho Government arc terribly afraid that I 
of the ferment at Cadiz iu the- beginning of last shall get them and inj self into a scrape hut what 
summer Though Blake has found qo resources m can he expected from men who are beaten three 
that prov ince, the Frcneh vi ill find >n Valencia the times a-week' ip tho House of Commons ? A great 
rosnurces of money and provisions of which they deal might ho done if there extsted iu England less 
staud so much iu need This conquest will enable party and more public sentiment, and if there was 
the enemy to concentrate their forces Even if aDy government.'' — WEimiaoxoa to AmeiiAi, Bbu- 
Sachet should be unable to press on farther to the inner, .Iprit 7 , 1810, Gubwood, vi. 21 

via ' # 9 
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Uccd (i), had assumed the rein* of power} upon the Incapacity of hi* f, j w iq 
F ebruary 18H i and, though ho had, continued Iho ministers in their several 
odkcj, jot ho had done so on the distinct explanation that he was actuated 
aotely bj a desire, 'while the ragniDg monarch had any cbanco of recovery, 
not to thwart hi* principloj, or eholeo of public servant* \ and It nt wdi un- * 
doniood that, a* *oou a* the restrictions expired in February 1813, he would 
tend for the Whig leader*, which, in point of fact, he Immediately did. The 
knowledge of this precarious tenure of thdr power, not only disheartened 
Government from any fresh or extraordinary effort* in a cau*o which they 
had every reason to belie to wu *o won to bo ahandouod by Iho succeeding 
administration, but weakened to a moat extraordinary degree thdr majority 
in tho Hooso of Common*, which, In general, daring that Interregnum did 
not exceed twenty or thirty voles (2J Tho Opposition were *o invctcrato 
against the Spanish war, that not only did they declaim against It In the molt 
violent manner on all occasions, both In and oot of Parliament } but, if wo 
may believe tbe contemporary authdrily of Bcrthier, actually corresponded 
during the ruoat critical period of tho contest with Napoldon himself, and 
furnished him with ample detail* on the situation of the English army, apd 
tho clrcuraitance* which would, la all likelihood, defeat its exertions (3) U 
bnot surprising that a ministry thus powerfally thwartod, destitute of any 
members versed in military combination, with a Tory scanty majority in Pit 
U ament, and no support farther than tho cold assent of duly from tho throne, 
should, during thb critical year, hava shrunk from tho responsibility of ira 
pllcatlug the nation, on a more extended scale, In a contest of doubtful issue 
even tinder the most favourable circumstances, which was, to alb appearance, 
to bo abandoned as hopeless by thdr successors 
fctfww** And yet, so little can oven tho greatest ugadly or the strongest 
k- Intellect foresee tbe ultimata results of human actions, and so 
strangely does Providence work out its mysterious designs by tho 
22^5* hilencntlon of free agents, and tho passion* often of a diametri 
ally opposllo tendency of mankind, that if there aro any circum- 
stances mom than others to which the immediate catastrophe which occa- 
sioned tho fall of Napolfon b to be ascribed, it b tho unbroken triumphs of 
Suchct In Iho cast, and tho strenuous efforts of tho English Opposition to 
magnify tho dangers, and underrate the pbwers of Wellington In the west of 
t lie Peninsula Doing accustomed to measure the chances of success in a mill 
tary contest by the achievements of tho regular troops employed, and an 
entire granger to tho paaslon* and actions of parties In a froo community, he 
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not unreasonably concluded, when the last army of Spam capitulatetLm Va- 
lencia, and the whole country, from the Pyrenees to Gibraltar;, had, with the 
exception of a few mountain districts, submitted. to his authority, that the 
contest m the Peninsula was at an end, so far as the Spaniaids were coh- 
cerned ,and when he beheld the party in- Gieat Britain, who had all along 
denounced the wax there as utterly hopeless, and irrational omthe part of 
this country, and some of whom, m their zeal against its continuance and to 
demonstrate its absurdity, had actually corresponded with'himself, even at 
the crisis of the contest, on the eve of getting possession of the reins of power 
in London , he was naturally led to believe that no cause for disquiet existed, 
m consequence of the future effoi ts of England m Spam. He was thus tempted 
to piosecute, without hesitation, his preparations for the Russian war, and, 
before finishing the conflict in the Peninsula, plunge into the perils of the 
Moscow campaign, and the double strain it was, as he has himself told us, 
which proved fatal to the empire (1) Had he been less successful m the east 
of Spam — had the English Opposition less strenuously asserted the impolicy 
and hopelessness of British resistance m the west, he would probably have 
cleared his rear before engaging with a new enemy m front , Neither could 
have withstood his whole force if directed against itself alone, and the con- 
centration of all his military power against Wellington m the first instance, 
would have chilled all hopes of success m Russia, and extinguished, perhaps 
for ever, the hopes of Euiopean freedom So manifestly does Supieme poi\er 
make the passions and desires of men the instruments by which it carries 
into effect its y inscrutable pui poses, that the very events which vice most 
strenuously contends for, aie made the ultimate causes of its rum ; and those 
which virtue had most earnestly deprecated when they occurred, are after- 
wards found to have been the unseen steps which led to its salvation 


(tj “ Cctto inalheureusc guerre d'Kipugue,” said 
Napoleon, “ a ctd uno veritable plaie , la cause pre- 
miere des in, 'il hears de la France I/Augleterre s’est 
fait une oroide dans la Pdmnsulo, el de la ellc eat 


deveouc I’ageut vicloneux, le uceud rcdoutable de 
toules lc3 intrigues, qtu en peu de temps se sont 
formees sur lo Cootiueut, — C'eit ce qut m’a perduC 
— las Casta, iv 205. 
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inhabitants of a country occupied by them, sentenced u> Urn yean Imprison- 
ment (I) M It was rwcncJ for the armlet of a power which began the coo- 
trtl with the cry of war to tho palace ami peace to tho cottage, and professed 
iho most unbounded philanthropy, specially for the poor, to path, In the 
nineteenth century, tho responsibility for alleged transgressions beyond the 
utmost limits assigned to them by tbojcaloa* tyranny of Imperial Homo; and 
to denounce tho punishment* proclaimed as a penalty not against subjects 
revolting against their achnowlcd 0 cd sovereign but foreign alliens striving 
for tho Independence of their country, and discharging what they bad them- 
selvcsa thousand times justjy styled the most sacred of human duties, 
c^rj When such were the principles of war, not casual l v acted on by 
IZZZcr ungovernable troops In a moment of fury, but dellberatelr an- 
nounced and methodically enforced by tho Imperial marshals for 
r£*Z-T years together, it is not surprising that an uncontrollable thirst for 
revenge should has o seized a large portion of the Spanish nation Such, ac- 
cordingly, wa* the case from the moment that tho decrees establishing the 
military government were issued in February 1810 Tho cxccsslva rigour 
with which tho generals’ contributions were every where levied, and the 
erushlDj weight with which they fell upon the peasantry, tilled tho guerilla 
ranks as wdl from tho bereavements which they occasioned, as tho destitution 
which they produced They hrought tho hUtemeu of conquest home ta 
ex cry collage In the kingdom they drove tho iron into tho soul of the nation 
revenge, that ‘wild species of lustier,*' gained posacsrion ofovery heart. If 
you enquired Into tho private history of tho members of any of tho guerilla 
lands, it uniformly recounted the tamo talo of suffering— one had had his 
fat!>er murdered by the French soldiers at tho threshold of his home another 
had teen hls wife violated and massacred, or bis children butchered before 
his eve* 5 a third had Io>l both hls sons In the war a fourth, burnt out of bouse 
and home, had joined the bands In the mounUins, as tho only rneaus either 
of gaining a lit dihood or WTeaking vengeance. All In one way or other had 
Ixxn driven by suffering to forget every other feeling but the remembrance 
of their woes, and Um determination to revenge them Incredible wxro tho 
obstacles w hich this stale of things threw in the way of tho 1 reach army rain 
tho attempt by severity to extinguish a spirit which found in the excesses of 
that very severity tho principal causo of Us increaac V heady in inno 1811, 
Marshal Bettlfcre* had bitterly experienced the woful effect of the sanguinary 
policy which ho had pursued (i) formidable did this Insurrection bceomo 
in tho course of 18li, that it engaged, as will appear in the sequel, ft* 
anxions attention both of \apol6on and Ids generals, and by degrees abwrbcu 
tvc. i_ u i. nearly tho whole army of tho north in a murderous and inglorious 
partisan warfare. Mina retaliated in Navarro by a counter proclamation, in 
which. In an equally sanguinary but more excusable spirit, because it was 
in self-defence only, ho declared that no quarter should bo given to lb* 
trench troops (3). 

•r iw n ■— h u i. . 
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Extraordi- j n the midst of tbis terrible -warfare, it was with the utmost diffi- 
u/^mcu 1 culty that the great hue of communication from Madrid to Bayonne 
■warfare could be kept open, fifty thousand men were required to guard it, 
thc'Trmch and, independent of the great fortresses of Pampeluna and St -Se- 
bastian, and the fort of Burgos, nineteen fortified posts or blockhouses, each 
garnsoned by three or four hunched men, were erected on the line from the 
Bidassoa to the capital, eleven on the more circuitous route by Valladolid, 
Segovia, aud the Guadarama, fifteen on the road from Valladolid to Sara- 
gossa, eight from Valladolid to Santander, and so on through the whole 
kingdom (1) Thus Spam was overspread by a vast iron net, constructed at 
an enormous expense, and upheld by an incredible expenditure of men and 
treasure, but though it was sufficient, except in the mountain districts, to 
chain the inhabitants and prevent any serious insurrection, yet it absorbed 
a large proportion of the French troops, and was attended with a great and 
ceaseless consumption of life to the invaders, so that Wellington did not over- 
estimate its importance when, m December 181 1, he wrote to Lord Liverpool : 
u The people of the country are still disposed to resist whenever they see a 
prospect of advantage Buonaparte is still far from having effected the con- 
quest even of that part of the Peninsula of which he has military possession; 
and m truth, the devastation which attends the progress of our enemies’ 
arms, and is the consequence of their continuance in any part of the country, 
is oar best friend !, and mil in the end bring the contest to a conclusion (2) ” 
ws'dfm ® ut such were the difficulties, — arising partly from the nature 
cuitiM of the country which was the seat of Avar, partly fiom the absurd 
distribution of power m the Peninsula by Napofron, and partly from the 
oppressive and exterminating mode of conducting Avar Avhich the revolution 
had established, — with Avhich the French generals had to contend, Wellington 
on his part did not lecline on a bed of roses * the obstacles Avhich thwarted 
his operations, though arising from different causes, Avere nearly as great as 
those Avith Avhich his antagonists had to strive, and it is hard to say whether 
an impartial survey of their relative situations does not leave his superiority 
as great as if his vast inferiority of force and unbroken career of victories were 
alone considered 

Cormptiou The first and most important circumstance which constantly 
emt^ofu, o thwarted all the English general’s efforts foi the deliverance of the 
a^unbtro Peninsula, was the long-established and incurable conuption of 
non every part of the Portuguese administration This deplorable evil, 
the sad bequest of ages of despotism, had not at that period been counter- 
balanced in the dominions of the House of Braganza, by the feverish and 
sometimes almost supernatural energy AYbich, in a democratic convulsion, 
springs from the temporary ascendant of poverty, and the unrestrained caieer 
of passion. Poitugal had lost its monaich and regular goiernment, its rulers 
owed their election in a great degree to popular choice, and the country was 
in the most violent state of general excitement, but the convulsion, as Wel- 
lington often observed, aa as anti-Galhcan, not democratic the old influences 
still pervaded every department of the administration , and that fearful vigour 
Avas aAvantmg Avhich mAariably appears Avhen uncontrolled power is for the 
first time vested in the masses, and the people enjoy the dangerous faculty 


fougla for bu native land The mayors, the nobles, 
tUu priests, bavo been all ruined or conducted m 
captivity mto Trance All our efforts, byshowing 
generosity to our captives, to introduce a more bu- 
iiiano style of warfare bavc proved nugatory tbcrc 
remains only tbe duty of retaliation ," — Proelama 
A 111. 
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of Ujing Impositions on property, from the operations of which they ue 
from l hey poverty almost entirely exempted Uenco tho government and 
whole administration were corrapl and unbetilo to & degree whkh *p pears 
almost inconceivable to those who have dllicr experienced the perm meat 
rigour of monarchUI, or the transient energy of democratic states. So Ln re- 
lax lc were abusci in every department, Out the people coaid not conceive 
any administration without themj and when tho lohlim enrolled under 
British command roctived the fall p*y promised thorn, their astonishment 
knew no bounds, luring borer under their niiire officer* known wballtwas 
to have 1 ms than, one-half or two- thirds absorbed by the peculation of those 
through whose hinds the money passed ( 1 ) 
lrll1 _ rj T Ilad Wellington posemed tho tame unlimited power in Lite civil 
w* fc»bcii u tu did in the military affairs of Portugal, these abases would 
5u%»7 ipeodjlyhaso been corrected, but, unfortunately, lius was rery 
tZ^T+ZL- far Indeed from being the ease, lib direct authority extended only 
to lira command, of the armies, and although bis lnfloenea was, do oh Urn, 
considerable with the regency at Lisbon, and bo was most ably seconded by 
tbo Briueh ambassador there, the Honourable Charles Stuart, yet his efforts 
to effect an amelioration in the public service, and communicate the requisite 
vigour to the administration, were perpetually thwarted by the inability of 
j ts. member* to comprehend his View 1 5 the extraordinary difficulty of rtform- 
imr a mi dst the din of external war, long established domestic abuses and 
tbo'consiant dread which the regency bad of interfering with falsllng emolu- 
ments, or adopting. any measures of compulsion againstiirferior functionaries 
and magistrates, lest they should endanger their own popularity Thdr ner- 
Tousneaaon this last head was such o u> render Government perfectly po- 
werless, cither in enforcing tbo laws or drawing forth the- resource* of the 
country and all tho remonstrances of W effington were unahlo to makj>lhem 
even adventure upon the ven firs; duty of executive administration, that 
of making inferior officeri do their duty The consequcnca was, that though 

tho taxes were very heavy, they were most irregularly collected, and the 
rich and privileged disea discovered a thousand ways of evading them 
Amnio lories of men were voted { but no adequate measures were ever taken 
to bong forth the soldiers, or send them back If they had left their colours 
Tbearmy io. the. Held w» seldom more than half the number fcr whom pay 
was drawn, clothing, ammunition, provisions, and stores of all sorts, were 
coosfoatlvTOUBsfor tho troop., lit mmj rf uiMport TO mdy trt- 
^.Uctl lor Uusm, uvd utter la time; iml trren Hit EiiaWi HilaliJj (or tit 
saDDort of 3), 000 men, nblch to r^ulul, idrenetd, to k> much illTtrlid 
10 other objecU, lb*l the p^ <rf the men TO .toou •!«*;■ la * JT 'V'*™ 1 ’ 
la April 1813, tbetrmj la tbo Oekl bid readied no pay for KTOl ’ lb “*?r 
rUM for nine, the mlUua for Sftctn moolto. Tbo torueoutBeero 
Wdlrngtoo TO obliged to feed |Lt PonogoMt troop, (rom da MW 
ouina and tbit, la IU torn, impneridad tit rooareti, 
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their generals would speedily have applied a remedy by taking the supplies 
wanted by force, and sending the owners to the regency for payment, but 
such a proceeding would have been altogether repugnant to the English 
mode of carrying on war. It was abhorrent to the nature of Wellington, 
and the principles on which he was conducting the contest, and if adopted, 
he was well aware it would have purchased present relief by the sacrifice of 
all the grounds on which he hoped for ultimate success Thus the evils con- 
tinued through the whole campaign. Remonstrance and representation were 
the sole remedies relied on; the whole of this gigantic civil conflict in his 
rear fell on Wellington, as always ensues m such cases; and notunfrequently 
he was engaged in presence of the enemy, and within sight of their videttes, 
m lengthened yet Yam memoirs on the most complicated detail of Portuguese 
.civil administration (4). 

Wretched i qi ie ne xt circumstance which paralysed on repeated occasions the 
the spanuh operations of the English general, and often at the most critical mo- 
iSatSu/rf ments, was the wretched condition and total destitution of the 
ftutnis Spanish armies, and the pride and obstinacy which rendered their 
generals unreasonably jealous of foreign interference, and equally averse to 
and incapable of any joint measures by which a material or durable benefit 
to the common cause could be obtained Such, indeed, were the inefficiency 
and destitution of the Spanish forces, that it was soon discovered that their 
presence was a burden rather than an advantage to the Anglo-Portuguese 
troops, by bringing into the field a host of useless mouths, whose arms were 
incapable of rendering any effectual service in the field against the enemy, 
and who yet devoured all the resources by which the war could be main- 
tained • and after the experience of the Talavera campaign, Wellington 
formed the resolution, from which he never afterwards deviated, of engaging 
in no joint undertaking whatever with the Castilian armies, but, trusting to 
them merely for distant diversions, to rely upon his own British and Por- 
tuguese forces alone for any operations in the front of the conflict In fact, 
after the battles of Ocana and the Tormes, m the close of 1809 (2), no Spanish 
force worthy of the name of an army existed within the sphere of the English 
operations, and on the only subsequent occasion on which necessity com- 
pelled a junction of the British and Spanish in the field — at Albuera, in 1841 
— they only escaped a bloody defeat, induced by the obstinacy and intracta- 
bility of the Spanish generals, and the unwieldy character of their troops, by 
the surpassing valour of the English soldiers, and the shedding of torrents of 
English blood (3). 


is the shouting of tlie mob at Lisbon, and the regu- 
lar attendance at their levees , and to obtain this 
bubble, they have neglected the essential duty of 
ranking Inferior fuucUontuqe* do their duty, which, 
if done, would, ero this, have saved both countries 
Oil the same principle, they will not regulate their 
finances, became it interferes with some man’s job, 
They will not lay on new taxes j because none who 
do so are ever favourites with the mob They have 
n general income of 10 and sometimes 20 per cent; 
but no one has yet paid a hundredth part of what he 
ought to have dono Thence, from want of money, 
they can pay nobody The hire of mules and carts 
is never paid , tho horses die, and the peopio de 
seit i the commissaries havo no money to buy pro- 
visions, or provide tho means of transport , and 
thence tho troops are constantly suffenog , and as 
I will not allow pillage, every department of tho 
Servians paralysed In consequence, I have been 
obliged to. incorporate the Portuguese troops with 
tho .English divisions, and both mo paid from oao 


military chest j but the evil exists in its full extent 
with the detached corps and garrison Waiciaa 
ion to Colohkl Goudov, ilihJune 1811 — Gonwooo, 
viii. S', 7. 

(1) Nap v 422, 423 Wellington to Prince Re- 

gent of Portugal Wellington to Stuart April 9, 
1812 Gurw 5ii and v in. 6, 7 ' , 

(2) Ante, vn 370, 378 

(3) Wellington to Cnstauos July 24, 1811 Gnrw 
vn 133, and ix 98, 111 

“ Your Excellency may depend upon the truth of 
what I have repeatedly bad theihonour of stating to 
you in conversation, that until the Spanish armies 
shall possess regular resources, by which tboy can 
bo supplied during any operation which they may 
undertake, and arp equipped in such a manner that 
casual or trifling difficulties will not impede their 
operations , and until the troops are disciplined, as 
all other troops are which are to meet an enemy m 
the field, it is useless to think of plans of co-opera- 
lion between llus army and those of Spain, which 
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S3? ^ Al * wbusqueat period erf the war, Urn lustre ot Wellington , T le- 
^ toridt and tiio unlreml voice of all men of sense, In the Peninsula, 
w Cue* foodiy demanded Hut he should be pul at the head of the whole mih- 
uqr operations, compelled the Udi* Government. much against their will, 
to Appoint him gcncraiUjitao of til the armies; and tho increased vigour aid 
clDctcriey which, in spllo of every difficulty, be speedily communicated to 
them, cl tally demonstrated of what benefit It would Imvb beta to the com- 
ment cauw if he bad been earlier derated to the supremo command Hut at 
UiU period of the contest ho was not only thwarted by the frequent jealousy 
of the Spanish gcucrals>oco of whom, Ballesteros, maw mortified ot hi* ap- 
pointment that he resigned hli command in disgust, andwdluigb occasioned 
tho loss of the whole fruits of the battle of Salamanca (i) but hedouod hts 
influence and usefulness intermptod by treason and dislojally in the ^cjt of 
government iUcIf So fiercely, indeed, had tho passions of democracy now 
begun to bum al Cadiz, that, in their animosity at tho orderly ipirii of 
ariilocratJc ruio In Engiaud, the Republican leaden forgot the whole erila 
and w rongs of French loraiion , and at a period when the deliverance of the 
Peninsula was no longer hopeless, hut reasonable! grounds for expecting It 
bad arisen from tho heroic efforts of the English troops, and llie approaching 
hostility of the northern powers, a secret negotiation was going on between 
Joseph and a considerable proportion of the Cortes, for tho UcliTcry of Cadiz 
to the french troops, and tho submission of the whole Peninsula to tho Im- 
perial government. The) were willing to concede every thing, and acknow- 
ledge! tho Aapohfon dynasty, pro tided the democratic constitution of 1813 
vi as recognised This conspiracy, suspected at the time, and since folly de- 
monstrated by the documents which bare been brought to light, soon made 
its effects apparent from the undisguised boa till ty which the Cortes ma- 
utfeUcd towards Wellington and tho English army the occasional excesses 
of the soldiers were magnified by tbo toko of malignity their sen kes for- 
gotten, their great deeds traduced; the contagion bad reached soruo of ilm 
generals of the armies, who wero prepared to pass over with their troops to 
tho enemy and nothing but tbo unbroken series of Welling ton’s victories, 
aud the loud roico of fame which heralded Ids exploits, prevented the 
government of tho Cortes, on the ere of tho deliverance of their country 
from tho bands of tho spoiler, from blasting all the claries of the contcit 
wplch it bad so heroically maintained by uncalled tor submission and 
shameless treachery at Its termination (2) 

Tho last dreums lance wbldt, throughout bis whole career, hn- 
STTiufc poded the operations of Well! eg Ion, tad had often wdlolgh 
snatched tho laurels of victory from bis hand when almost wltldn 
bis grasp, was the extraordinary difficulty which the English Go- 
vernment experienced, especially in 1811, in procuring supplies of provisions 
and money for his army and the very limited amount of reinforcementj In 
troops which the circumstances of the British empire, or the apprehensions 
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of Ministers, allowed them to send to Ins support. The circumstances have 
been already fully detailed (1) winch had at that juncture, to an unprece- 
dented degree, reduced the lesouices of the empire It was, in truth, the 
crisis of the war both England and France were suffering immensely fiom 
their mutual blockade; and the contest seemed reduced to the question who 
should starve first At such a time the closing of the American harbours and 
the vast markets of the United States to the productions of British mdustiy, 
added to the calamity of an unusually bad harvest, which required nearly 
five millions sterling to be sent out of the country for the purchase of sub- 
sistence, not only rendeied it almost an impossibility for the Government to 
send to Portugal cither specie 'or provisions, but made it a matter ol c\- 
traoidmary difficulty for the English general to obtain from any quarter 
supplies for his army Ills correspondence, accordingly, during the whole of 
lus campaigns,' but especially in the years 1810 and 1811, aie filled with the 
difficulties which he experienced in getting provisions and the means of tran- 
spoil, and the backwardness of Government in making the requisite remit- 
tances, and not unfrequcntly, m the bitterness of his heart at finding Ins 
best laid schemes rendered abortive by the want of perhaps an inconsi- 
derable sum in ready money, or a few stoics in siege equipage, shaip com- 
plaints escaped him at the incapacity of the Administration, which, engrossed 
with its parliamentary contests, left undone the weightici matters of the 
war (2) Butin cooler moments, and on a just retrospect of the extraordmaiy 
difficulties with which Government, as well as himself, had to slruggleat that 
crisis, the candour of Wellington’s nature modified the censuie which the 
anxiety of the moment had called forth, he admitted that it was “ the want 
of money, that is of specie, which was felt during the wai , but that com- 
modity, from the effect of the bank restriction, was then exceedingly scarce 
in England, and frequently could not be procured at all, and that he lud 
unifoimly received the most cordial support and encouragement fiom the 
Ministers, without excepting Mr. Perceval, than whom a more honest, zealous", 
and able minister never served the King (3) ” 

Counter In tiutli, however, the complaints of Wellington were not altogc- 
remarkj iher unfounded , and there'ean be no doubt that Ins confidential 
letters to Mi Stuart, the English ambassador at Lisbon, written at the time, 
must be regarded by history as documents on which more reliance should bo 
placed than subsequent general recollection, at the distance of five-and- 
tvventy years, when the difficulty was over, and unequalled success had gilded 
the retrospect of the past with, perhaps, unfaithful colours Even at the mo- 


(1) Ante, Till CO, 63. 

(2) The greater part of these complaints will bo 
found quoted lu Napier’s Peninsular M r ar, v, 52 
G4 Counter Remarks, infra t and they arc scattered 
through all Gurwood’s Correspondence 

As a specimen the following extraejs may he gi 
veu — April 20, 1810 — “Tho Ministry are as 
much alarmed as the public, or ns the Opposition 
pretend to be 1 the stale of public opinion is Tory 
un f aaonrable to tho war, and the gmeral opinion 
is, that I aui inclined to flght a desperate battle, 
•which is to answer no purpose Their private let 
ters are in some degree at variaucc with their pub- 
lic instructions and they throw upon mo the 
whole responsibility of bringing away the army in 
rafety, after stayiug in tfie Peninsula' till it becomes 
necessary to evacuate it But it will not answer, in 
these times, to receive private hints and opinions 
from Ministers, which, if attended to, would lead 
to an act directly contrary to tho spirit, and even 
the letter of the public instructions," [Wellington 


to Stuart ] June 5, I 81 O — “This letter will show 
you tho difficulties under which wo labour for 
want of provisions, aud of money to buy them Tho 
miserable and pitiful want of money prevents me 
from doing many things which might and ought to 
bo dono for the safely of the country — yet, if any 
tbing fails, 1 shall not bn forgiven " December 22, 
1810 — “ It is useless to expect more money from 
Fngland, as the desire of economy lias overcome 
even tho fears of Ministers, and they have gone so 
fnr ns to send homo the transports, in order to save 
monej ’’ July 2G,1811 —‘‘Tho soldiers in the bos 
pilals die because the Government have not' money 
to pay for the hospital necessaries, and it is really 
disgusting to reflect upon the distresses occasioned 
by tbo lamentable want of funds to support tho 
ranchmo wo have put 111 motion " There aro a' "rent 
many other letters to tho same effect » 

(3) Wellington to Spencer Perceval, Esq Jun 0 G 
1835 Nap, a 50. 
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-a*j- rac Q<> however, * ben the contest wns going on, Wellington ex 
*'*’ praied tokir Stuart bhtlrvag sense of the extraordinary effort 
•which the British Government was miking to supply the wants a 
lho army, as writ u the discreditable manDer la which they were threat 
coed by the selfishness of the Portuguese Administration “ Tho Porto rneu 
CoTenunrot," hji bn, “ ought to ho aware of the di/Badties In which Cre* 
Britain b involved, In order to procure, not money’* worth, but money- 
specie— to maintain the contest, of which the probable wwt alone renden 
the result doubtful In order to avoid thb want, they are making the m as\ 
gigantic effort!, *i an enormous expeme, to tend to thb own try every article 
that an array can require, In hopes to save the demand for, and expendjian 
of, specie, In lho purchase of these article* in the eountrv j and yet the Por 
tugueso Government, instead of seconding Ibefr laudablo efforts, set Uiera- 
telra against them (1) * Aithongh, therefore, ho vru often most grfeTmuly 
hampered by the waul of ipode, and driven to every Imaginable resource to 
procure supplies, by hb own exertions, for hb army yet hb difficulties arose 
from other and morn general arises thin any want of lealoui co-operation 
ou the part of tbeEoglbh Corernment and, without entirely exculpating 
them from blame In allowing their attention to be more engrossed by their 
Parliamentary alra&glej than the Peniniular contest, U may aafely be affirmed 
(bat tbc*e cause* were the following — 

Though liio contest liad now continued nearly eighteen year*, the 
? En 0 Illl » Corernment were »liU, thank* to our Iniular situation and 
inrindhle nary, mere notices In the art of military warfare; and 
- lira fubordinate functionaries In erery departmen t required llltnUj 
to bo taught their several duties In presence of the enemy There b nothing 
surprising In thb it b lho natural result of the peculiar circumstance*, un 
assailable power, nautical habits, popular government, and commercial cha- 
racter of the English people- Though naturally brave, and always fond of 
military renown, they are the reverse of warlike In their ordinary habits 
naval supremacy has long since made them trust to their wooden walb for 
defence ^commercial opulence opened more it tractive punuits (ban the 
barren heritage of the sword In peace they Invariably relax the sinews of 
war do amount of experience can persuade theni to take any antecedent 
measure* either to avert disaster or to ensure sucees* they constantly ex- 
pect, that without the foist previous preparation, and with greatly Inferior 
numbers, their armies, newly raised, unlnstructed, and Inexperienced, are 
to vanquish their enemies in every encounter; and the extraordinary valour 
of the Anglo-Saxon race bas so often In pitched battles more than compen- 
sated every other disadvantage, that lho result seem* almoal to justify the 
anUdpallon But though in a regular stand up light nalivo bravery may 
lea mike amends for the absence of military Instruction or matured prepara- 
tion It b otherwise with the varied duties of a protracted campaign tilll 
and experience on the part of all engaged in the vast enterprise are there in 
dispensable: and for Oyrtr want no amount of talent in the general, or oou- 
ramBlu the troops, can afford any compensation An army, if I brave and weii- 


dbSpIined, may often vanquish a more 

but it trill Drove no match for him in marching, nv 


aotagonist. In the field, but it wUl prove no match for hhn In ^ddng re 
S 3 TU. proililom, 01 enduring Ibo long-C MlUnue d «f a 

<^£p-tbe lemn unj b*» taccatbUj emorged from lie porUi 
at ihotStMdd, mij fagiorioajJy mdt «»»J *™M» t Uu ’ tccunmlUfJ b 


(0 vra^fto. «*•*%*«* n tin cwr* tH,i» 
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rors of ill-arranged hospitals, the courage winch can mount the deadly 
breach, may be reudeied wholly unavailing by the bhmlness of intrenching 
tools, or the shortness of scaling ladders, and the fiuits of a mighty victory, 
capable of chauging the fate of the world, may be leftfrom the conquciors 
by the incapacity of commissaries m bringing up supplies, or the remissness 
ot government in furnishing a few pieces of heavy aitilleiy 
lnwjwmnce ^ aills °f this sort w ere those which 'Wellington so often and bit- 
er l.itrnor c tcrly experienced m the course of the Peninsular campaign. Every 
Iricj l0u person in the army, w ilh a very few exceptions, fiom the general 
to the drummer, was at fust ignorant of a gical pari of Ins most nccessaiy 
duties, and the commander-in-cluef was obliged himself to attend to the mi- 
nutest details m ever} department, under the penally of seeing Ins best laid 
projects unseam from the ignorance or incapacity of those to whomsomesub- 
oidmatc duties had been committed No one can ever have been entrusted 
with the responsibility of directing new' and inexperienced public servants 
111 an} department, who must not in the outset have found this difhcully . it 
may be conceived, then, with vvhat weight it pressed on a general at the head 
of an army taking the held for the first time, on any extended scale, for a cen- 
* tury, and filled with officers and civil functionaries to whom experience was 
unknown, and on whose theoretical instruction no pains whatevei had been 
bestowed In the battle-field, 01 evolutions m presence of the enemy, their 
native steadiness and admirable discipline tendered them from the very first 
adequate to any emergency, but how small a portion of the life of a soldier 
do such events occupy, and bow much docs military success m the end de- 
pend upon other and less dazzling qualities, and m which long experience 
liad rendered the French perfect proficients ’ The commissariat was at first 
ignorant of its duties, and often failed m procui mg supplies at the criticaL 
moment; the health of the soldiers, especially those newly sent out, fre- 
quently suffered dreadfully, and the military hospitals, charged sometimes 
with twenty thousand sick at a lime, fostered contagion rather than cured 
disease ( 1 ) the inebriety of the soldiers amidst the wines of (he south too 
often aggravated the tendency to malaria fever which arose from the dealli- 
bestrodden gales of Eslrcmadura; the engineers were able and instructed, but 
the troops unskilled in the labour of the trenches, the working tools often 
insufficient, the mining chisels blunt and useless, and the battering ord- 
nance w'orn out or inadequate , and these obstacles, perpetually marring the 
general’s opeialions at the most vital momeut, could only be overcome by 
shedding lorreuts of heroic blood (2j Tins universal ignorance is not to be 
wondered at : it results inevitably in a nation whose power has superseded 
the necessity of military experience, and whose temper has discouraged the 
military part 

ffi lcd The Mimstiy shared in the general deficiencies, trained for the 
to un-jo most part to civil professions, they were generally unfit to judge of 
writing military arrangements , they yielded on the management of the war 
<uc " to professional men of capacity mferioi to their own, and often 
immeised, fiom. long inactivity, m a flood of insignificant details, and the ' 
pi essmg concerns of Parliament, with the general conduct of government, 
left them little leisure to acquire, whenm harness, the information requisite 
for a vigorous and enlightened prosecution of the cabinet duties connected 


(t) The tclal number of sick and wounded who — Sin Jaulj Vl'Gaacoa's L’udencc before the House 
passed through tho mdilnry hospitals of Portugal, of Commons 

from 1808 to 1814, amounted to the enormous (2) Sod Wellington in Gurwood, Boin/n 
number of Ihree jmndred and smlj tbonsand men ' 
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-ft ttu I ho military department. Above aU, they were, to an extent -which now 
jppearj almost Incouctirabio, unaware of d t e vital Importance ofUatUx 
war they almost always attended fn tbo end to the general's requests! bat 
they often did to ala period when the season for gaining th 0 important 
ciTects anticipated from them had pawed they comhinod operations so as to 
favour his designs, hut they not unfrequcnUy marred Iheso minor enter 
prises hy Uie incapacity of the untried officers whom they placed in com 
mand It U in rain to ascribe these qnhappy arrangements to the fruit of 
any particular body of men then Intrusted with the reins of government 
they obviously arose from general causes, for they ehamJeriw equally the 
first years of every coolest In British history many a Brag- has been mo- 
rally executed for faults really owing to the constitution of bb country many 
a Boutgoyne ha# capitulated because the means of Miration were not, 
through popular hcedlmness, put Into bis hinds If foresight and wisdom 
in previous preparation, ccmmenacralc to thdr vigour and resolution when 
-warmed In the contest, had been given to democratic societies, tho English 
people in modem, it the Homan in indent times, must long since havo ob- 
tained tho empire of tbo world Instead, therefore, of ascribing peculiar 
blame to any class la the British islands for tho manifold difficulties with 
which \\ eJUngion hod to struggle In the first years of the contest. Jet oj re- 
gard them os tho Inevitable consequence of previous peglect ana long con- 
tinued security on the part of tho whole empire and let this reflection only 
enlunce our admifatlon for the hero whoso resolution and sagacity prepar 
od, and the army whose bravery and perseverance secured, the m eans of 
overcoming all these obstacles, and brought the British army Jn triumph to 
tho wall* of Para. 

But on considering the comparative weight of the difficulties with 
«£»*•“* which the British and French generals had to contend in tills me- 
morahlo contest, one observation applies to them all, eminently 
characteristic of the conflicting principles on which it was conducted, and 
tho antagonist powers which were there brought Into operation on tho oppo- 
site side Tho French, by disregarding every consideration of Justice or hu- 


manity, forcibly wrenching from the vanquished peopio their whole resour- 
ces, and extracting from their own countrymen, by tho terrors of tbe con 
seription, all tho physical /area of sixty millions ofsahjecu or allies, had 
obviously the advantage in tbe outset ; and the ehanrts were very great, that 
Before the English could gain any solid fooling in the Peninsula, they would 
be driven from U by a concentration, from all quarters, of overwhelming 
forea This, accordingly, war what had happened in all the previous cam- 
paigns of the British during the war; and It had been prevented from again 
occnrrlng only by the admirable foresight with which tho position of Tunes 
Yedras had been chosen and strengthened 
TWtwfc But on the other band, when the first brunt of the Imperial onset 
fiid been withstood, and the centre* was reduced to a series of 
CS, protracted campaigns, the balance, became more even, and at 
length by tbo natural reaction of mankind against oppression, inclined de- 
cisively in favour of tho British general. The English method of procuring 
supplies by paying for them though extremely costly, and for ires prodoc 
tlvo at first than tho French mode of taking possession of them by force, 
proved in tho cud the only one which could pannanently be rolled oa, for It 
alonn did not destroy in consumption the means of reproduction The Eng 
Bah system of procuring menfw tbo army by voluntary enUsimeut, though 
incapable of producing tho vast a nays wlflch were dustcrod hy tho consol p- 
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tiou round the Imperial standards, did not exhaust the' population m the 
same degree, and pennitted the British armies to he progiessivcly increased 
to the close of the contest, while the French, in its latter stages, declined in 
a fearful progression The English principle of protecting the inhabitants, so 
far as it was possible, amidst the nnsencs of Avar, though m the beginning 
extremely burdensome, m compauson of the summary methods of spolia- 
tion and lapine mxanably practised by the French, pioved in the long iun 
the most expedient, for it alone conciliated the affections, and husbanded the 
resources oi the people, by whose aid or hostility the contest AA r as to be de- 
termined It is precisely the same in pmate life . the rapacity of the robber, 
or the piodigahty of the spendthrift, often outshine m the outset the un- 
obtrusne etloits of laborious industiy, but mark the end oftlicso things, and 
it will be found, that m the long 1 un honesty is the best policy, and that the 
fruits of rapine, oi the gains of dishonesty, ultimately avail as little to the 
giandeur of nalious as the cIca ation of individuals 
Commence Having taken his determination to acton the offensive against the 
“'“‘icgoof French m Spain, and to endeavour, m the outset, to recovci the 
Badujot important fortress of Badajoz, Wclhnglou moved his headquarters 
m the middle of May to Esticmadura, taking with him 12,000 men to lcm- 
force General Beresfoid, ax ho had previously begun the campaign in that 
province, and had made himself master, after a few days’ siege, of Ohvenza, 
April i 7 Axm tin its garrison of 580 men Badajoz Avas immediately thereafter 

blockaded , but the great floods of the Guadiana prevented any senous opera- 
s tious being commenced against it till the first week of May, when 
the communications acioss the river having been effected, the town A\as in- 
vested on both banks Soult no sooner heard of the enterprise, than he began 
to collect troops at Seville for its relief, and on this occasion, the deficiencies 
of the English army, in all the knowledge and preparations requisite for a 
siege, were painfully conspicuous All the zeal and ability of the engineer 
officers, and they were very great, could not compensate the wants of an ar- 
my which had, at that period, no corps of sappers and miners in its ranks, 
nor a single private who knew how to cairy on approaches under fiie A 
double attack was projected — one on the castle, and another on the fort of 
Ai“y a St -Cluistoval, and on the night of the 8th, ground was broken at 
the distance of four hundred yards from the latter A bright moon enabled 
the enemy, however, to keep up a destructive fire on the working parties A 
vigorous sally two days aflcrvvaids was lepulscd with loss, but the Allies pur- 
suing too fai were torn m flank by a disehaige of grape shot from the ram- 
paits, winch, in a few minutes, struck down four hundred men ; and though 
the besiegers continued their operations with gieat perseverance, the fire of 
May io Cliristoval was so superior, that four out of five of the guns placed 

May "• in the trenches were speedily dismounted On the 42th, ground 

w r as broken before the castle, and a battery commenced against the tele de 
pont, but before any progress could be made m the operations, intelligence 
was received that Soult was approaching, and Bciesford instantly and wisely 
gave oiders to discontinue the siege, and assemblo all the forces in front to 
give battle (I ) 

Forces or Having, by great exertions, collected all his disposable forces in 
In? and aiound Seville, this indefatigable marshal set out on the 10th 
at Aibucra f rora t h at . cap^l, anc j joining Latour Maubourg on the road, made 
lus appearance at Villa Franca and Almendialejo on the 14th, having in four 

(l) Nap, m 023, 527. Viet et Conq Ait 235. Jones, Pen War, i, 381. 335 
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iltji dared tin defiles of ibe Sierra Harm*, and transported hi* tmm 
from (bo banks of luo Guodalqalrir to the stnumi whkb nourish ilus Gat- 
ditut. On tho ISlh, bo moved forward bit advanced guard, occaprjjir lb# 
beigbLj in from of Aucebi, where BcrafqrcTi army wu concentrated The 
force which was hero at tho disposal of lha EngJUh general m considerable 
]□ numerical Amount; but In composition, with the exception of t he- Bmbb 
rery Inferior to lha homogeneous Telerans of the French marshal. CcwnI 
Bliko arrived from CedU with 0000 men early on the tiwnting of Urn iOib; 
Cailanoa, with 3000, chiefly horse, was also at h ami; and Don Caries d'Espa 
Mi tnen, who IiadsUif kept their ground in tho northern ilope# of Uio Sierra 
Jloreua since the root of IfodeUlu, iwdicd Spanish force to 10,000 men, 
of whom l boro 2000 were cavalry The Auglo-Porluguese force conilsdug 
of two dlriiktns and Hamilton • Portagaose brigade, numbered 7000 British 
end «000 Portuguese sabre* and bayonet# to that the Allies, upon the whole, 
had in tho field 30,000 men, of whom 5000 were bone, with thirty-eight 
g-urtfj bat of these the English alone con Id bo reliod on far the dedsfre 
shock Soult# force was inferior la numerical amount, being only 1 9,0001a- 
fantry, and -W00 bone but they were all veteran troop#, whom hapoldon 
Justly termed “ tho Gnat in Europo," and he had fifty gun# -admirably b*r 
ncised «nd terred j to that, In real military strength, hi# force was decidedly 
superior to Chat of hi# antagonist (1) 

BeresfonJ, to whom Caatanoa, with a delicacy and forbearance 
Ter f unuWl *l *t that period in tire Spanish generals, had relin- 
rmjA —r quished the command of tho Allied army, had drawn up Ida motley 
{Sti array on tho heigh U lying to tho north of the Alhaera streamlet, 
with the right thrown hack In a semidrde, so as to guard against his flank, 
being tamed in that quarter, where stiii higher eminences rose beyond the 
extremity of tho line. The British divisions, commanded by bole and Stewart, 
were in the centre, on either side of the great road from the Tillage of Alboera 
to Badalox and Yalvcrdc, where tho principal attack was anticipated to the 
right of these stood namilloa’s Portuguese; while Alton, with his braro bri- 
gade of German*, occupied the village and bridge of Albuera, Jo ad ranee of 
the con ire of the whole line; the right was ilrongiv occupied by the Spa- 
niards under Blake, whoso position, on a line of heights, promised to reader 
their unwieldy balk, of some service in making good tho position The French 
onny, according to their asasl custom, was arrayed id dense masses, partly 
In tho wood on the so mb of the Alboera stream, partly on the open ground 
to their north, and in advance both of the AJbucra atrearo and Foolia rivulet, 
which ran along the foot of tho heights ou the allied right. Soult, seeiog that 
Hereford had negiocted to occupy the high ground which commanded the 
whole held beyond his extreme right, in order to strengthen his ceotre com- 
manding the great road, resolved to make his principal attack In that quar- 
ter and with Ibis view, daring tho night, unknown to the English general, 
and under the screen of the lofty bright, concentrated his principal forces, 
cau list log of Gerard’s corps, Uloor iiauboarg i cuirassiers, and Ratj'i guns, 
in all flftean thousand men, wi I h forty pieces of artillery, on the southern 
.lopo of liiogrwt bill, within hiH a mite <d Bcroford nlghl, bat 
cn ttrel, tom Ihdr vlow; »hll« U» reminder of hit fcrea, cmahtiuB °f 
, division Godlnot I brijido, tbs Ugbl cMilrj, ad l^vo gjiM, were 
•mjod In tin wood 10 ^ umlh ^ ^ ‘ Uiua * ’l"* 33 ' 11,0 brJd,» om 
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-which, -with the village of the same, w ere to be the object of an early attack, 
to distract the enemy’s attention fiom the powerful onset preparing against 
them under cover of the lofty eminence on the right (1). 

!ubu‘ra f The action began caily on the morning of the lGth, by a strong 

Moyio 1 body of cavalry who were seen to cross the Albucia stream, op- 

posite the allied right, while Godinot’s division, preceded by ten guns, issued 
from the wood, and bore down upon the bridge The British guns in the 
centre immediately opening upon the moving mass, ploughed through its 
columns with great effect, but the bra\c assailants pressed on, while their 
cannon answered the English fire, and crowding towards the bridge m great 
numbers, were soon warmly engaged with Alton’s Germans at that important 
point. As the Hanoverians were soon pressed by superior numbers, Bercsfoid 
advanced a Portuguese brigade to their support A Spanish battery, placed 
on a height near the church, played warmly on all the approaches to the 
bridge : the French artillery thundered back without intermission, but with 
less effect , and the enemy made no material progress in that quarter Per- 
ceiving, liow r evcr, that Wcrle’s division did not follow m the footsteps of 
Godinot’s, Bcresford justly concluded that the real attack w'as not intended at 
the ullage; and dispatched Colonel llaidinge to Blake to W’arn him that a 
serious onset might immediately be expected on the right, and entreating 
him to throw back Ins line and face outwards, so as to be prepared to receive 
it The Spanish general, however, with characteristic obstinacy, refused to 
credit the information, and declined to endanger bis troops by moving them 
m presence of the enemy Colonel Shepclor, however, an intelligent German 
officer, who was serving as a -volunteer in the Spanish staff, and has since 
written a valuable history of the war, was of the opposite opinion , and fixing 
Ins eyes steadily on the right, while Blake and Caslanos were engrossed only 
with the attack on the bridge, at length showed them the glancing of deep 
columns of bayonets m the interstices of the wood m that direction Yielding 
reluctantly to the evidence of his senses, Blake upon this ordered the re- 
quisite change of front, the second line of Spaniards w as moved forward and 
drawn up at right angles to the first, thus forming a bar across the extremity 
of the line, perpendicular to its dueetion, exactly as took place with the 
Russians in the middle of tlio battle of Eylau (2). 
accurnuiafo Before, however, this critical movement could bo completed, the 
o» ttilVighi cncm y m appalling strength were upon them Werle, as Beresford 
and force ’had foreseen, no sooner saw Godinot’s leading battalions engaged 
pwuio“ hl ‘ at the bridge, then leaving a few troops to connect the lines toge- 
ther, he rapidly countermarched to the westward, and issuing from the wood, 
joined therear-guard of Gerard’s corps as it was mounting tho lull, on the 
right of the Allies , while at the same time the light cavalry, quitting Godinot’s 
column, forded the Albuera, and ascending the bill at the gaLlop, joined tho 
already formidable mass of Latour Maubourg’s cuirassiers, who stood opposite 
to the British heavy dragoons under Lumley Thus, w'bilo the Spanish line 
was going through the difficult operation of changing its front, it was attacked 
by fourteen thousand infantry, four thousand noble horse, and forty pieces 
of cannon. The contest w r as too unequal to be of long duiation Though such 
of Blake’s troops as had got to their ground before the enemy were upon 
them, opposed a stout resistance, and for some lime kept the assailants at 
bay, yet their line was irregular and confused when the firing began , huge 

(1) Nop m 532, 533 Bcresford’ u despatch (2) Nap in. 534, 530 Ter i?, G8 Viet, et Conn 
Curtr, yH. 574 Viet otContj. xx. 330,237. sx 238,238 UajniUon, m 84,85 * 
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w^roi YUIbJe into wlUch the French cavalry poured *iih Imalulhle 
forco t Only 1 ! gnus, now playing within point blank range, threw the moving 1 
regiments Info confoijon f and. after < short and sanguinary struggle, the 
Spaniard* were overthrown at all points, and Iho whole heigh ti on which they 
atood foil Into tho enemy 1 * hands, »ho InunodUtely placed their batteries 
thero in position, in such a manner as to comm ana the whole Arid of 
battle (1) 

rnww Tho day teemed more than donbtfalj and Soult, thinking that the 
ru*Ttii if bole army was yielding, was concentrating his reserves, and an- 
ranging his cavalry, so as to bo ahlo to convert tho retreat Into a 
rout, when Bcrcsford, seelog the real point of atuck now dearly 

pro no a ncc«J, ordered up the British divisions from the centre to tho scene of 
danger on the right This order was instantly obeyed; the lines Ml back into 
open column, and with a iwKt and steady stop moved to the right, up the 
heights, from wjtfch the tamaUuous array of the Spaniards was now hurled 
la wild confusion. But before they had reached the summit, a dreadful 
disaster, wellofgh attended with fatal consequences, befell them The morn- 
ing, which had lliroughout been cloudy and unsettled, at ihhiUnti brokeinto 
heavy storms of wind and rain, accompanied with ijilrV mists, under cover 
of one of which tho French advance against the Spanish poiilion bad been 
effected- Anollter moment of darkness of the same description proved u 
fatal to the British as it had been favourable to their antagonists "When Ge- 
neral Stewart, with the leading brigade of the second English division, sllU In 
column, arrived at tho slope of tho height which theFrtmehhad gained, rod 
had got through the Spaniards, ho opened* heavy flro upon tho enemy froz 
the front rank* but flailing thoy could not bo shaken by musketry, imm< 
diatciy ordered a charge of bayonets ; and the regiments were in tho act o 
deploying for that purpose, when they were suddenly and unexpectedly nt 
lacked iu roar, ana In great part destroyed, by two regiments of hussars, am 
one of Polish lancers, which had got round their flank nn observed daring th 
mist. The 5 1st alone, which still remained In column, misted the shock 
but the remainder which bad got into line, or were in the act of deploying 
consisting of the Buflk, tho Ofllh, and the second battalion of tho iSlh, wen 
instantly pierced in many different- quarters by the lancen from behind roc 
almost all slain on the spot, or driven forward Into the enemy’s lino, and m»d< 


prisoners. Seven hundred men rod three standards fell inlo the hands of thi 
cavalry in the tfunoit of success they charged the second lh» coming op; 
and such was tho confusion there from this disaster, that Bcmford hjtnseb 
only escaped being mado prisoner by his great courage and personal strength, 
which enabled him to parry the thrust, and dash from his saddle a lancer, 
who in tho affray assailed him when alone and unattended by his mile (2) 

All seemed lost for not only were the heights, the key of the 
**""*'“ position, taken, and crowned with tho enemy's infantry sod artil 
*** levy, but the British brigade, which had advanced to retake them, 
had almost all perished in the attempt. With the troops of any 
other nation it won id probably have been so; but the English were deter- 
mined not to be defeated, and It Is surprising how often such a resolniioain 
armies as well ss la Individuals, works oat Its own accomplishment. The 
Spaniards, incipable of perceiving the change which had taken place in lbo 
•cHod. continued to dm ,llb grat iloteneo directly fcnrard, iltlumgh lbo 
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British wero before them; and no efforts on the part of Beresfoul could in- 
duce them to ad\ance a step, while the succeeding columns of the English 
tired, m like manner, on the Spaniards, and endangered Blake himself. But, 
amidst all this confusion, the unconquerable courage of the British, by a kind 
of natural instinct, led them to the enemy, and retrieved the disasteis of tho 
day The 51st, under ilajor L’Estiange, isolated on the heighlsit had won m 
the midst of enemies, still maintained its ground, and kept up, now in line, a 
murdcious tire on Gerard’s dense columns, by -which it was assailed. Dick- 
son’s ai tillery speedily came up to the front, and tiring with prodigious rapi- 
dity, coveted the advance of Houghton’s brigade, who eielong got fooling on 
the summit, and formed in line on the right of the 51st , theremaindei of the 
second division, under Abercrombie, shortly after pressed gallantly forward 
and took post on its left, while two Spanish corps also came up to the fiont, 
and Burnley’s horse artillery, on the extreme right, by a most skilful and 
well-directed lire, kept at a distance the menacing and far superior squadrons 
of Monbrun’s cuirassiers (1) 

Jt U tiir Still the combat, though more equal, was far from bepig lc-esla- 
mn bUlnio ^hslied The British troops, m mounting the lull, were exposed to 
uu °a dreadful fire of grape and muskeliy from the French guns and 
masses at the summit, hardly a half of any regiment got to the lop unhurt ; 
Houghton himself fell, while nobly heading and cheering on the 20th in the 
van, Duckworth of the 4Slh was slam, while the 57th and 18th, which next 
came up and opened into line in the midst of this terrific file, soon had two- 
thirds of then numbers struck down by the fatal discharges of the enemy’s 
artillery But this combat of giants was loo terrible to be of long duiation : 
the French, though suflermg enormously m then dense formation, stood their 
grouud gallantly neither paity would recede an inch, though the fire was 
maintained willun pistol-shot, and a deep though nairow gully, which ran 
along the front, rendered it impossible m that dneclion to reach the enemy 
with the bayonet At this awdul crisis ammunition, from the rapidity of the 
discharges, failed, m some of the Bulish regiments, despite all their valour, 
the fire slackened, Houghton’s brigade, slowly and in him array, lotired . a 
fresh charge from the now le-assembled Polish lancers captured six English 
guns, and Beresford, deeming the battle lost, was making prepuiations for a 
letreat, and had actually brought up Hamilton’s Portuguese brigade from the 
neighbourhood of the bridge of Albuera into a situation to cover the retro- 
grade movement (2). 

Gamut In. this extremity the thinness of one man changed the fate of the 

tuc'futi'Iier day, and in its ultimate effects, perhaps, determined the issue of 
tho l ^ ie Peninsular war "While Beresford, under circumstances which 
tey not only justified, but perhaps called for the measure, was taking 
- steps for a retreat, an officer on his staff, endowed with the eye of a general 
and the soul of a hero, boldly took upon himself the responsibility of ventur- 
ing one more throw r for victory Colonel, now Sir Hessry IIardinge, ordered 
General Cole to advance with his division on the right, which w r as still fresh, 
and, riding up to Abercrombie on the. extreme left, oideied him also to bring 
his resei ve brigade into action Cole quickly put his line, with the fusilier 
brigade m the van, m motion, crossed the Aioya streamlet, and mounted the 
i hdl on the right, w r hile Abercrombie, with the reserve brigade of the second 
division at the same time clearing their way through the throng, ascended on 

(1) Hauler, 510 Nip ill 537. Viet ct Conq 212 Nap 111 537, 539 Bcresford's Despatch. 
SX ill Tor IT 70, 77 Gunr, vn. 571, 575. 
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left. These brave men won changed the fax of the day j and the adianc® 
vhJch Oh? enemy bad made In llie centre against Houghton 1 * brigade, proved 
In 111 results extremely disastrous, by bringing them into a situation where 
tho fla*kt, u w ell oi the front, of their deep column* were exp«ed to the 
incessant tiro of llie English infantry U was exactly tho counterpart of what 
bad happened to Lannc* 1 * column w bich broke Into the middle of the An*-' 
Irian Hno at Aspera (fj, and the terriiJa British column which all hot gained 
the battle of Fan lenoy lioughum i brigade, In tho centre, encouraged by the 
timely suecour, and haring received a supply of ammunition from the rear, 
again Mood firm, and hr ed with deadly aim on the front of tho mas* while 
tho fusilier brigade on one flank, and Abercrombie 1 ! on the other, by loct*- 
wnl dlwbargm prevented anr of the line* behind from deploying The car- 
nage lu eomequaiea was frightful, especially In the rear of the column) and 
tho very luperiority of the French number* magnified tho lo», and augm ented 
tho confusion, from canting every shot to tell with effect on the throng Frett- 
ing Incettantfy on, the fusilier brigade recovered dho captured guns, and 
dispersed the lancer* ; but a dreadful Ore met them when they came near Ge- 
rard's Infantry Colonel ilyers wu killed Cole himself, and Colonels E11U, 
lila k entry, and ll*wk*bawe fell, badly wounded and the whole brigade, 
“ staggered by the Iron tempest, reeled like linking ship* (2) H 

“ Suddenly recovering, however ,” says Colonel Kapler, in stralna 
STESm of sublime military eloquence, u they closed on their terrible cue- 
my t and then was seen with what a strength and majesty the Brit- 
ish soldier flgbu. In rain did Soult by voice and gesture animate 
his Frenchmen; In vain did the hardiest veterans, extricating ihemsdres from 
the crowded column, sacrifice their lives to gain time and space for the mass 
to open out on such a fair add; In rain did the mus llsaif boar up, and, 
fiercely striving, Are Indiscriminately on friends and foe*, while the horsemen 
hovering on the flank* threatened to cbar D e the advancing line. Nothing 
could slop that astonlshjng infantry No sudden burst of undisdpllned valour, 
no nervous Doth miasm, weakened tho stability of their order their flashing- 
eyes were bent on the dark columns hi their front ; their measured tread 
shook the ground , their dreadful volleys swept away the bead of every for- 
mation; their deafening shouts overpowered tho dissonant cries that broke 
from all part* of the tumultuous crowd, a* foot by foot, and with a horrid 
carnage, it was driven by the Incessant vigour of the attack to the farthest 
edge of tho hi 1L In vain did the French reserves, joining with the struggling 
multitude, endeavour to sustain the flgbt i their effort* only Increased the 
irremediable confoiian; and the mlgbty mass, at length giving way like a 
looaened rilff, went headlong down the ascent The rain flowed after In 
streams discoloured with blood; and fifteen hundred unwounded men, the 
remnant of six thousand on conquerable British soldiers, stood triumphant 


on ibofataLhillGy ” 1 

Beresford, seeing the heights thus gloriously won, Immediately 
look steps to secure the victory Blake a flnt line, which had not 
yet been engaged, was removed to the Tillage and bridge of Albuera ; Allen’s 
German*, and the whole Portuguese, were thn* rendered disposable, and 
formed a mass of ten thousand men, who advanced up tho hill in ike foot 
steps of Abercrombie and the fusilier brigade ; whilo BallaUero and Zayas 
with their Spanish brigades alto pressed on In pursuit, Gerard* corps wa* 
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soon entirely dissolved : almost all tho men threw away their arms, dispers- 
ed, and sought for shelter m the >\ood behind the AJbucra stream. Wcrle’s 
rc&erves, five thousand strong, were brought up bySoult to cover the letrcat, 
but it was overwhelmed in the flight, and the general himself Killed u All, 
on the admission of the Fiench themselves, was lost, if in that fatal mo- 
ment the artillery had shared m the general eonstcrnaUonfl}”, but Ruly 
skilfully drew lus guns together, and, emerging through tho throng of fugi- 
tives, stood forth gallantly in the rear, and by the vigour of his fire arrested 
the advance of the conquerors Such was the rapidity with which the guns 
weic worked, and the precision of their aim, that the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, advancing m the rear of the British, suflered severely , the British in- 
fantry were obliged to wait till their own artillery came up, and meanwhile, 
the confused masses of the enemy got over the stream and regained tho coyer 
of the wood Ronbrun’s cuirassiers restrained the Allied cavalry, which re- 
peatedly endeavoured to charge, though, from tho advanced position which 
they assumed to do so, they suffered dreadful losses from the British artillery; 
and at length this sanguinary contest gradually died away on both sides, 
rather from the exhaustion of tho victors than any means of further resist- 
ance, save in their artillery, which remained to the vanquished (2) 

m riiuiu such was t j ie p att i e 0 f Albuera, memorable as being lire most des- 
perate and bloody of any that occurred, not only in the Peninsular, but the 
whole Revolutionary Avar Though tho filing had only lasted four hours, 
eight thousand men had been struck down on the part of the French, and 
nearly seven on that of the Allies; an amount of loss, Avlnch, in propor- 
tion to the number' of men actually engaged, is unpaialleled in modern 
war, at least on (he side of the victors The Spamaids lost two thousand men ; 
the Portuguese and Germans, six hundred ; but the British alone, four 
thousand three hundred — a chasm out of seven thousand live hundred Eng- 
lish soldiers engaged, which maiks clearly upon Avhom the Aveight of the con- 
test had fallen When the Buffs avcic ( called together after tho battle, only 
three privates and one drummer answered to the muslci-roll, though great 
numbers who had been made prisoners, and escaped in the confusion, joined 
during the uight and next day. The survivors wctc less numerous than tho 
Avounded All the efforts of the Portuguese videltes, to A\hom tho caie of the 
maimed was entrusted, could not provide for the multitude avIio required 
their aid , the streamlets on the field, swoln AUtli the rain, Avlnch fellAVilhout 
intermission all night, ran red Avith human blood ; Avlnle Blake, soured by lus 
oAvn defeat and the English success, refused to send any assistance to tho 
succour of his bleeding allies But, disastrous as Avas the condition of the Bri- 
tish, that of the French was still more calamitous * forced to a retreat, they 
Avere encumbered by six thousand five hundred Avounded, for AYhose relief no 
means whatever existed Eight hundred of these unhappy men fell into the 
hands of the British, Avho left five hundred prisoners and one howitzer m the 
stay is hands of their opponents But though the trophies of victory were 
thug nearly balanced, the result showed decisively on Avlnch side success had 
really been Avon , for after remaining the next day m the wood from Avlnch ho 
bad issued in the morning of the battle, Soult on the folIoAvmg night retired 
towards Seville by the road he had advanced, leaving the British to resume 
their position undisturbed around the bastions of Badajoz (5) 

(U Viet ctConq xx 243 (3) Jones, 1 388 Jfnp m 543, 544 Bcresfbrd's 

(2) Jones, i 387, 38S. Viet ct Conq xx 243, Despatch Garw vn 577, 578, Ilamillon, ui 87 90 
215 Nap m 542 , 543 Helm 1 , 183 Ucrcsfoid’s “ ’ 
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JSSK3 Ai soon a* It tu ascertained that tho enemy had retreated , the 
^ &at fbrtms was renamed on the Ml bank of tin rircr, and 

w light cat airy followed the enemy towards tho Siena Moron, 
whilLcr Soult »u retiring ila left the great road to Serille. and 
fell back towards Llcrcna, his canlry being stationed near Usagre. There, a 
few day* afterwards, they were attacked by the 3d and 4th dragoon guards, 
supported by Lumley’s hone artillery In front, whilo lUddea’s Portuguese 
caralry assailed them In flank. The molt was, that they were completely 
“*» overthrown, with iho loss of a hundred slain and eighty prisoners. 

This brilliant affair terminated Bercsford* Independent operation! t Wel- 
lington bad arrived in person, and taken the command of the siege of Badajoz; 
Hill, who had returned to Portugal, roamed the command of the second di- 
vision and tbo covering annvj and Beresford set o’br for Lisbon, where his 
influence a ml gnat talents of administration were Indispensably called for, to 
restore tbo dilapidated condition of the Portuguese army (1) 

Though Bemfonfs flrmnesahadnot preyed equal to Iho dreadful 
crisis of the battle itself j yet his resolution in maintaining his 
ground next day, with the diminished and bleeding remnant of bis boat, was 
deserving of the highest admiration, and had tho most Important effect on 
the fate of the campaign. Soult bad still fifteen thousand veterans ip^burt 
when be retired to IJerena ; and so strongly had Beret ford felt Iho rail su- 
periority erf that force to the handful of British who remained after the battle, 
tint on tho evening on wluch It bad occurred, he had written to Wellington, 
avowing that bo dreaded a renewal of iho action and a bloody defeat on the 
succeeding day; although tho troop*, Justly proud of their victory, had 
crowned the hill which they had won by such efforts with several hundred 
flag* taken from the Polish knceia, w hero they waved ddjance to tho enemy 
That he had tho firmness to make good his post, and brave such a danger, la 
a memorable instance of moral resolution while the retreat erf Soult, under 
circumstances when, by persevering, hi might have perhaps ochicvod suc- 
cess, cannot but be considered as at once a blot in his escutcheon, and tbo 
most convincing proof of tho ascendency gained by that extraordinary display 
of unconquerable intrepidity which the English army had mado In this well 
debated Md, and which encircled* their arms with a halo of renown which 
carried them through all the subsequent dangers of tho war The French mi- 
litary historians are the first to admit this, — “ Great and dlivlrvus,” »y 
they, “ was the influence which this frill dny exercised upon tbo spirit of the 
French soldiers. These old warriors, always heretofore conquerors in the 
north of Europe, and often In Spain, no longer approached the English but 
with a secret feeling of distrust} while they, on their part, discovered, by the 
result of the battle of AJbaera, the vulnerable side of lb dr antagonists, and 
learned that, by resisting rigorously the fint shock, and taking advantage of 
supodority of number, they would rarely fail to gain (he victory (21 ” fa 
truth, however, the British burned on this hloody field a simpler lesson 
which they octct afterwards forgot, and which they applied with fatal dD 
cacy in all the subsequent battles of the war, viz., that the English hi lit* 
could successfully resist and defeat the French in coIokm and to the constant 
adherence to this maxim the unbroken career of succese which followed is In 
a great measure to be ascribed (3) , , 

Delivered by the retreat of bouli from so formidable an antagonist, and 
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Rinfvrat of deeply impicssed with thpneeessiti of straining every none torc- 
gain the important fortiess of Badajoz, Wellington had no sooner 
waj a 7 aimed on the spot than heiccommenced the siege with the utmost 
vigour Both parties had improved to the uttermost the short breathing lime 
alfordcd them bj the battle of Albucra , and never was activity more indis- 
pensable to either, for it was well known that succour was approaching, 
and that, unless the place could be carried m a formght, the united armies 
of Marmont and Soult would arrive from the north and south, and compel 
the raising of the siege. During the absence of the allied forces, Phihppon 
bad levelled the trenches and destroyed the approaches of the besiegers, aud 
not only repan ed Ins ow u works wlieie injured by their fire, but consli uctcd 
strong interior lulreuclimcnls behind where bleaches were expected, and 
considerably augmented Ins supplies of provisions Colonel Dickson, who 
commanded the British engineers, had on his side, by extraordmaty activity, 
got together a train of fifty pieces of heavy aitillery, considerable supplies of 
stores had arrived, and six hundred gunners were at baud toman the pieces, 
uaya: All things being at length m readiness, the place was wholly in- 

vested on the27th, and two days afterwards ground broken against Fort Cliris- 
toval. The operations of the besiegers were pushed with extraordinary vig- 
our, as 'Wellington was well aware that the success of thcenterpnsc entirely 
June c depended on celerity , and on the cvcningof the 6th June the breach 

was declared practicable At midnight the storming party advanced to the 
attack They leached the glacis in safety, and descended unobserved into 
the ditch, but upon arriving at the foot of the breach it was discovered, that 
aftci dark the rubbish had been cleared away from the bottom of the slope, 
so that it could not be ascended, but the troops, boiling with couiage, re- 
fused to retire, and remained making Yam attempts to get m by escalade, till 
the seventy of the fire, and the stout resistance of the enemy, obliged them 
to retreat (I) 

asSuit on Taught by this check the quality of the enemy with whom they 
Uiri5tOT3l, had to deal, the British took moie precautions in their next at- 
rcpulscil tempt the fire continued with great vigoui, both on Chrisloval 
and the body of the place, on the three following days, though, from the age 
and bad condition of the artillery, which had been drawn from Elvas, and 
of which a part was a hundred and fifty years old, a considerable proportion 
of the battering guns had become unserv iceable A heavy fix c was also kept 
up on the castle but although the breaching batteries played on it at the 
distance only of live hundred yards for seven days,]from the 2d to the 9th 
June, yet so defective was the ordnance, that at the end of that time the 
breach was hardly practicable, and at any rale it could not be stoimcd while 
the enemy held Chjustoval, as the gunsfiom the latter fort swept along the 
juno 9 foot of the castle wall and over the giound m its fiont A second 
attempt, therefore, was made to carry the latter fort , but though the storm- 
ing party was stronger, and the ladders longer than before, a second defeat 
was expenenced The garrison, who, on the late occasion, bad been only 
seventy-five, were now increased to two hundred men their spirit, much 
raised by their former success, was now elevated to such a pitch that they 
stood on their bastions inviting the British with loud cheers to come on and 
the provident care of the governor of the fortress, Phihppon, whose gieat 
talents m this species of warfare weie now fully manifested, had not only 
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given each soldier four loaded muskets, bat arranged a formidable *r 
ray of botnba, band grenades, and pomlcr barrels on the top of the nm- 
part, ready to be rolled orer among the tsuiltuU lha moment they reached 
the loot of the wall bo twit [island fug these obstacles, and Uw heroic valour 
of the garrison, who fought like Hons in defence of their post, the assault! og 
columns united at the bottom of the breach the idling bidden were ap- 
plied, and *omo bra re m»a reached the lammil hut they were Immediately 
bayoneted by the garrison, and at the same time the bombs and powder 
barrels, being rolled over, exploded with inch violence that the order to re- 
tire was reluctantly given The heroic French then listened to the trie* of the 
British wounded who bad been left in the ditch, and desiring them to ribo 
their scaling ladders themselves helped them into the fort, where they were 
kindly treated an admirable Initanco of generosity at inch a moment, bat 
by no means singular on either side In the contest of these truly bra vs nations 
throughout the whole Peninsular war (41 

Vi Though the British army han lost four hundred men since they 

£i2J*iw Mt d ovn die second tlmo before Badajox, and a fowjiays more 
would anquotUonably have put them in possession of thli for tress; 
yet it bad now become no longer possible (o continue the siege. NspohSon, 
who fully concurred in Wellington’s opinion as to the vast Importance of this 
stronghold upon the issue of the campaign, had, early in Hay, sent poaitiye 
orders to MannontLo collect hia forces, and co-operate with Soult in tne most 
vigorous manner for its deliverance | and for this object reinforcements had 
been poured Into the armies on the Portuguese frontier from all parts of 
Spain. Soult received four thousand men from the army of tho north, and 
as many from that of the south Dro net, with eight thousand men from the 
ninth corps, which had been dissolved, was already in march to join him 
klarmont wu directed to collect his for cm on the Tagus, and second the ope- 
rations of Soult for the relief of Badajox Dessifcra was to occupy Valladolid 
with ten thousand mou, and push an advanced guard to Salamanca, to ob- 
serve the Ciudad Rqdrigo frontier i while Bonnet was to evacuate the Astu- 
rias, and take a position on the Orblgo, towards Leon, to observe the looso 
Spaniih array which was collected on the Cali dsn frontier (3) 
m.u>- Nor was the anxiety of ibe Emperor confined merely to measures 


calculated to effect the deliverance of Badajox. Defensive precan 
tionj on the most extensive scale were made, over tjie whole north 
- of the Peninsula, as fir back as Bayonne. Astorga was directed to 
be evacuated, and In a part dismantled strong worts erected around the 
castle of Burgos, tho importance of which he even then clearly discerned pa 
tite-cU-pont constructed on the Ebro and Uiranda, and another on ihejb- 
dauoaat I run; the defile* between Ylttoria and Bayonne seenred by block 
bouses and fortified pasts; a citadel of great strength constructed at Santonx, 
so as to render 1U peninsula impregnable, and serve as apofaf <fapjHrfh> • 


with the army of the north ; four reserve brigades collected at Bayonne muter 
General Monthlon, who were Instantly sent off Into Spain as fast t«jwy * 
rived, and replaced In that fortress by a fresh reserre division at 0000 : 
and an entire new corps ofreaervefonnod of the divisions Reille, GaffireUI, 
Sou ham and the Italian division of Severolo, In all AO, 000 strong to whom 
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the important duty was committed of occupying Biscay, Navarre, and the 
north of Old Castile, and keeping open the great line of communication with 
Bayonne. By these means, a \ery gieat addition was made to the strength of 
the Fiench armies in Spain, which by the cud of September, were raised to 
the enormous amount of 508,000 men, of whom 51 1,000 were present with 
the eagles, a foicc so prodigious as apparently to rcndei hopeless any at- 
tempt on the paitof the English to dislodge them from the country. Nor 
were material preparations neglected for the equipment and support of the 
warlike multitude Long convoys of ammunition and military stores of all 
kinds were incessantly tra\crsing the Pyrenees. A million of lations of biscuit 
were prepared in each of the places of Bajonne, Burgos, and Valladolid; aud 
though last, not least as an indication of the sense of Napoleon of the pressing 
necessity of arresting the English, the maxim that war should maintain wai 
was for a while suspended, aud forty millions of francs (L. 1,000, 000) were 
despatched fiom Pans for the headquarters of the different armies (1) 
wdiinsioD Although this general displacement and concentration of the 
"re” Ind French armies, in consequence of the offensive moi, cment of Wel- 
lington, had the most impoitant effects ultimately upon the w r ar, 
jimefo and afforded the clearest indication of the importance which Napo- 
leon attached to it, as well as the judgment with which the stroke had been 
directed , yet, in the first instance, it of necessity compelled the retreat of the 
English army, and the raising of the siege of Badajoz. On the morning of the 
J 0th, an intercepted letter was brought to Wellington fiom Soult to Marmont, 
pointing out the enemy’s intention immediately to concentrate then whole 
force in Estremadura, and converge at the same time to the banks of the 
Guadiana; while, on the same day, intelligence aruved from the frontiers Of 
Castile, that Marmont’s corps were rapidly marchiug for the same destina- 
tion, and would be at Merida by the 15th. The united strength of these armies, 
with the reinforcements they had received, would have amounted to above 
sixty thousand men, to whom the English general could not, fiom the sick- 
ness of the British array and the extraordinary diminution of the Portuguese 
troops — from the fatigues of the winter campaign and the inefficiency of the 
local government, oppose more than forty-eight thousand. In addition to 
this, the Portuguese authorities had allowed the stores m Elvas to run so low, 
that enough did not remain mils magazines for a fortnight’s defence of the 
place, far less to answer the demands of the siege of Badajoz . there were 
none m Lisbon, and no means of tiansporl existed to bring up the English 
stores from their great depot at Abrantes, as no ^presentations on the part 
of Welhngton could induce the regency at Lisbon to endanger their popu- 
larity, by taking any steps to draw forth the resources of the country for 
these necessary services In these circumstances the raising of' the siege 
had become indispensable, and it took place, without molestation, on 
the 10th and 11th, the stores and heavy cannon being removed in safety to 
Elvas (2) 

Marrnout ^ was not long before the wisdom of tins retreat became ap- 
ami souit parent, for Soult and Marmont soon appeared in most formidable 
.nio Bada- stren g t k on tbe banks of the Guadiana The former of these mar- 
shals having received a part of the reinforcements destined for him, parti- 
cularly those under Drouet, was strong enough to raise the siege himself, 

4 

(1) Bclin i 190, .191 Napoleon to Besaieres (2) Wellington to Lord Ln 
Juno 8. 1811, and Caffarelli, Juno 11, 1811 Mar- 1SH Gunr vnx 14, 15 J 
mont to Napoleon, June 21, 1811. Beta App J. Comp Xi 253,254 
No 70,78 
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and lor that purpose he broke up on tbo Hlh from Ucrm, and granted 
tovardi Vlbucra, whither also 'Wellington repaired with the bulk offals for 
cor, still maintaining the blockade of Badajoi, in hope* lint the garrison, 
who were known to bo in great want of provisions, would bo compelled to 
copilnlato before liarmont irriTed Tbo English general, on this occasion, 
did not fall to occupy tbehlU a bleb bad been so fiercely contested on the 
former occasion, and the line in other places was strengthened by field works. 
Sonlt, howercr, who was awixo how rapidly ilarmont was approaching, was 
too wary to bo drawn into a combat with equal force*} ami bo therefore 
»i kept ofT tdl Iho 17th, when the near approach of the army of Por 
tugal made It Indispensable for tbo wlmlo alliod array to raise the blockads 
and retire bclilod the baadiana In effect, that manlul, who had neither 
ruagaxiucs nor a slnglo horso or mu to to conrcy his supplies, bad, by Ibc ter 
rors of military execution, extorted tho requisite provisions and means of 
transport out of the wretched Inhabitants, who were reduced to despair (I)} 
and witling out from \lba do Tonnes on the 3d June ho had advanced, by 
forced inarches, through Cl a did Rodrigo and the Puerto de Banos to TruxJllo, 

« l7 which he reached on tho 14 th On the 17th Ids advanced guird was 
at licrhla, wbllo 5ou!t approached to Aibuera} and the British army having 
retired the tamo day across tho G uadi ana, the junction of the French armies 
vns effected on the day following, and they entered Bodajox in triumph on 
tbo 2&lh, at tho moment wben PUilippon and Ills bravo comrades, having 
exhausted all their means of subsistence, were preparing Lho means of break 1 
ing through tho British lines and escaping (2) 

A signal opportunity was now presented to the French generals foe strik 
ing a great blow at lho English army Dy collecting their forces from all 
quarters, stripping tbo Asturias, Leon, and the two Cast! Ids of troops, and 
haring enough only In Andalusia to maintain tho garrisous, they had assem- 
bled a prodigious army in front ofBadajox Uarmont brought 31,000 infan- 
try and C, 000 horec, and Sonlt 23 000 infantry and 3000 admirable horse in 
all 56,000* infantry and 8000 cavalry, with ninety pieces of cannon To op- 

n to lids powerful array Wellington, wbo had assembled bis whole force 
m lk Ira had only the British and Portuguese; the Spaniards, who look, 
part In lho battle of Aibuera, basing been detached under Blake to cross the 
GwuUlnuhlr, and menace Seville There were collected -13,000 Infantry, 
however, and -W00 cavalry, with sixty four piece* of cannon, round the 
standards of tho British chief and these were tried soldiers, who had til 
faced the enemy, and who had the confidence width experience alone can 
id™ In each other Though tho French superiority, therefore, especially la 
Sralrv and artillery, was very considerable and tho plains in which the 
„.< nn would be fought, near the Cuadiana, were eminently favourable to 
^ die action of thoso arms} yet Wellington justly conceived that, 
with nearly 50,000 British and Portuguese soldi era, be need not 
fear to give battle Selecting, therefore, a defensive poaitkin behind 
>h* r.«la he awaited the approach of the enemy, who crowed the Guadlana 
force, and approached to reconnoitre his position. Every thing an- 
t decWw .txuegta > *nd «, lho French tud, with toUuJto 
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labour and difficulty, concentrated their forces from all quarters, from the 
banks of the Guadalquiui to the mountains of Asturias, and the English had 
no rescncs to fallback upon, it was undoubtedly for their mtciest to have 
brought on the fight ( 1 ) 

souitami But at this perilous crisis it was seen of an hat avail the rnoial 
did'ino " 1 ^ eight of an army is, and how completely it can compensate et en 
“bhiiHP. the most consideiablc advantage in point of numbers and cquip- 
" ment in the airay to which it is opposed Though the British sabres 
and bayonets m the ticld did not c\cecd twenty -eight thousand, or scaicely 
half of the Fieucli army, the lemainder being Portuguese, yet these were 
the soldiers of Talavera and Busaco the gloi y of Albuera shone around the 
bayonets of the right rung, the lemembrunce of Puentes d’Onoro added ter- 
rors to the left Despite all the advantages of then situation, and they were 
many — foi the w oiks- of Elias were m such a dilapidated condition that they 
could not lut\e stood a neck's siege, and the garrison had only ten thousand 
lound shot left — the Fiench inaishals recoiled before the danger of hazard- 
ing the fate of the Peninsula on a pitched battle w ith such an army , and aflci 
juucii re-occupying Olncnza, which was abandoned on then approach, 
and reconnoitring the British position, they wilhdiew without fighting 
Nothing occurred except a sharp ca\alry action near Elvas, in which GOO 
British dragoons, at first successful, were at last drawn into an ambuscade 
by a feigned lelreal of the French hussars, and defeated with the loss of ISO 
men! After remaining a few days together, the French noble array separated, 
Soult retiring by >tho w r ay of Albuera towards Seville, and Maunonl defiling 
towards Truxillo and the valley of the Tagus neat Talavera (2) 

DiBbce" Wellington’s principal reliance for the means of breaking up this 
an u Uaiias great combined force, which threatened such dancers to Poitugal 
Audaiasia in lus front, w as ou Blake’s tioops, who, haring separated from the 
Bntisli when they crossed the Guadiana on the 17th, had taken the road for 
Seville, now entirely denuded of defenders by the concentration of Soult’s 
forces for the relief of Badajoz Although the Spanish general did occasion a 
diversion on this favourable occasion m the Fiench lear, yet he effected 
nothing compared to what, with more judgment and energy, might have 
been achieved Having reciossed the Guadiana at Marlola on the 22d, he 
reached Castillegos on the 2 fth, where he remained inactive till the 50th, as 
if with the express design of giving the enemy time to prepare for his ap- 
juue 3 proach He then moved forward , but instead of directing the bulk 
of his forces on Seville, of which he might have easily made himself master, 
and ruined the famous foundery there, from which the French were making 
all their oidnance for the siege of Cadiz, he tuined to the right, and wasted 
three days in a fiuitless siege of La Niebla, a walled town and castle garri- 
Juiy > sound by 500 men, m the mountains Yillemur and Ballasteros, 
meanwhile, with a small body approached within cannon-shot of Seville, 
where the utmost alairn prevailed among the French depots, who took re- 
fuge, with the Governor -geneial Daucau, in- the fortified convent of La Car- 
tusa , but Soult was by this time rapidly approaching, and the time foi 
striking the blow had gone by After blowing up the fortifications of .Ofi- 
luif 4 venza, he broke-up fiom Badajoz on the 27lh June, relieved with 
one of his divisions the castle of Niebla early m July, < - -> ied ai;/' v 

with the utmost haste to secuie Seville fiom assault, am ~ ? 

(0 Wellington lo Lord Liverpool Juno 20, (2) Wellington 

1811 Gurw rui 37, 38 Nap iv 202 Belin, l 1811 Gurtv vni 
193,161 Viet ct Conq \x 253,257 Nap, iv 201, 
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Sierra Morcna by Uoruiterio, re-entered the An dal oafs n capital to 
if* 7tfi Biake, upon live apfauathefibo French, retired precipitately from 
L 4 Mcbla hi la lHmugsl, and thence descended la Agimonfe, at the mouth of 
the CuadLuu, * here Uc fort anilely met wUhan English frigato and three b on- 
dr cd ire ns ports, which renveyedhfr infantry ami annonlo Cadiz Bellasteres, 
who with the cariiry covered the embarkation, ifrcrwinls look refuge in the 
adjoining Island of Canklas, w here ho threw op intrench menu, and there ho 
remained till August, when h« embarked elTiiU Real, and sailed with bis 
infantry to the mo an ulru of Honda, while his cavalry remounted the Cna- 
diana, and jennedCajUnos, who, with a small force, Hill kept his ground in 
the mountains ofEstrtmadura(fj 

aul r dtese momentous opera liana were going forward on tba 

u'* Cnadiana, a feeble attempt at renewed ngoar had taken place la 
Grenada and on the II orclan frontiers. The moonlainemofRonda, 
who had never bee a subdued, w ere encouraged by the departure of the whole 
dlipoable forces In Andalusia for the banks of l he Guadbna, to make an at- 
tempt against the town ofRonda, the capital of their district, and 1000 armed 
peasants, under tho Marquis Las Cocoas, had already reduced the French 
garrison there, BOO strong to the last extremity Sonlt Immediately col- 
i^iv letted four columns from Seville, Cadiz, Malaga, and Grenada, with 
which he speedily raised the siege, and compelled the Spaniards to take re~ 
fugo in their inaccessible cliflk, with the loss of some hundred men. Indefitk 
gsbie In his activity, tho French mirsbal next proceeded against the nume- 
rous hot desultory array of tho Hurd* us, who, to the number of ‘2 i 000 men, 
had advanced d gainst Grenada during his ab*oce on the north of the Sierra 
Xdr*. Morena The Spaniards made hardly any resistance. Ko sooner did 
(he advanced guard of Sonlt mate its appearance, than tho whole array, 
which was strongly posted at Tenia do Bahai in front of Bam, with a strong 
ra\ Ine protecting their front, took to flight and dispersed and nothing but 
the unnecessary circumspeciloa ofGodinot, who was destined to cut of their 
retreat, sated them from total ruin So complete, however, was their rout, 
that when Blake, who had been dispatched from Cadiz with his troops to take 
the command of this numerous army arrived, it had entirely vanished, and 
s-a. *- no force whatever remained In the field. Tho fugitives, however, 
in great part took refuge in tho dty of ilarela j Us inlrenchments were strong} 
tho yellow fever was raging in Carthagena at no great distance; and the 
French troops were in dreadfully worn oat by the long marches and exces- 
sive fatigues of the campaign, that Soult refrained from under taking the 
siege, and gave bis wearied soldiers their long wished for rest amidst the 
smiling villages of Andalusia (2) 

—* Consequences fir more important followed on the other extremity 

2^-2. of ibb vast Utw of operations. The evacuation of the Asturias by 
iTEr rt ” Bonnet, the concentration of the French forces in Old Castile, and 
»*>*»*?. Ijjo commencement of defensive preparations at Burgos, on the 
Ebro, and CTen on the Bidassoa, in pursuance of the provident commands of 
Jvapohhm which hare been already mentioned (3J, produced an ertrww 
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dmary cxcitcmeut m the northern provinces. The inhabitants of these moun- 
tain regions, brave, hardy, and independent, m whom centuries of freedom 
had created elevation of character, and Alpine an nourished physical reso- 
lution, were universally roused by these apparently decisive indications of 
returning success, and with joyful steps repaired to the headquarters of the 
indefatigable chief who still, nv their rocky fastnesses, maintained the standard 
of independence. The intelligence of the icircat of the French fiom Portugal, 
and llio battles of Fuentes d’Ouoro and Album, coupled with the defensive 
preparations made on so extensive a scale in all Biscay and Old Castile, 
produced a general belief on the frontier that the French were about to retire 
altogether from the Peninsula, and that a vigorous insurrection in the 
northern provinces would cut oil their means of retreat, and effect, by a clap 
of thundoi, the entire deliverance of the Peninsula. Upon a bravo people, 
impressed with these feelings and expectations, Mina from Navai re, Mcn- 
dizabal, who had disembarked m Biscay from Asturias, and Duran and the 
Empecmado in the northern parts of Old Castile, found no difficulty in making 
a very great impression. The insurrection spread like wild-fire through all 
the lull countiy ; eveiy glen, every valley poured forth its little horde of men, 
the patriot bands swelled in all the principal towns, and, contrary to what 
had heretofore been observed, weie filled with young men of the first families 
in the country (1). 

Mendizabal, who had landed in Biscay early m June, soon found 
.urguiuin himself at the head of twelve thousand men, and from Poles, his 
vincci headquarters, extended his incursions to Burgos and Vittona: 
Mma was the chief of an equal force in Navarre, and, sweeping the country 
to the very gates of Saragossa, answered the atrocious proclamations, alieady 
noticed, of Bcssiergs (2) by a counter one, breathing the indignant spmt of 
retaliation and defiance (5) ; while the Empecmado and Duran in Old Castile 
had become so formidable that they laid siege to, and captured the im- 
portant fortiGed town of Catalayud, though defended by five hundred men 
Junes So urgent did affairs become in the northern provinces, and so 
uneasy was Napoleon at the insecurity of lus communications in that quai ter, 
that the imperial guard, which had entered Spain, were halted at Vittona, 
and dispatched to the right and left against the insurgents, succour was 
drawn both from the aimy of Portugal and that of the centre, and the 
large reinforcements pouung tluough the Pyrenees mto the Peninsula 
were m great part absorbed in this harassing and murderous warfare. 
Juno o Mina’s bands were defeated on two occasions with considciablo loss 
juuc n hy these foimidable antagonists, but their success availed little to 
the victors. The defeated corps, as m the days of Sei tonus, dispersed, 
haying previously fixed on some distant and inaccessible point of rendez- 
vous, The French retired from the country, thinking that the insurrection 
was subdued , and they were apprised of then mistake by learning that their 
enemy had reappeared m undimimshed strength m some other quarter, or 
cut off some post of consequence at a great distance from the scene of 
action (i). 

(1) Count Belhard to Bcrthicr Juno 3, 1811 Ihor twenty thousand, tho communications oro m- 

Bilm i App No 72,andi 20i - stand, lost, and the. insurrection mnfe.es lliu prealest 

(2) Ante, (in, 143. progress Iho sea cousts will soon lie lost as far as 

(3) Anlt, vtii 145 i Bilboa Wenioin want of every thing i in fact it 

(4) Belm i. 201, 205 Viet ct Conq xx. 284, is with the utmost difficulty that we can get subsii- 

285 Bissiires to Uertliiei^, Juno G, 1811 > lonco from day to da y The spirit of tbo, country is 

Appendix, No 73 frightful Tlio journey of tho Kin" to l’dris tbo re- 

“The army of the north is composed of forty treat of the army from Poilutnl, its march to tbo 
four thousand men it is true, but if you draw togo Taj,us, and the evacuation of the whole country 
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TtcM threatening appearances in the north soon produced the 
S3L* most vigorous measures on (he part of tha French emperor (o 
► tecuro lh Li, wbkh, from the commencement of tho war, be ha J 
*lwayi considered ji llio vital point of the Peninsula. Tho imperial guard 
undo- Dorscnne, at Burgos, a ho won after replaced Beware* in tho command 
of UK? army of the north, »« augmented to wren teen thousand men 
thirlcen thousand were collected at Bena rente to observe the CaUdins under 
Santodldca, who were beginning to tuBoo 4 threatening poiflioo at the 
moullu of tbdr glens on dial frontier; and nearly forty thousand fn%h 
troops, clileQ) olej 10 Idlers, crossed the Bldisioa and entered Spain. The 
great amount of these reinforcements, joined to the narrow escape which 
lladajcu had Just made from falling Into the hand* of tho British, Induced 
hapoldoa to mate a material change in (ho distribution of his troops and the 
duties of Bis commanders. UarmoDt, withdrawn from tho plalnj of Leon, 
which las troops had rendered a perfect desert, and the protection of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, which was con/Uled to Doracnne and the army of the north, was 
directed to taho up his cantonments In the rich and comparatively unex- 
hausted valley of the Tagus, from whence, without neglecting that fortress, 
he was to consider himself principally entrusted with the defence of Badajoi 
For this purpose ho was to station two di virions at Tncrilfo, ready to sue 
cour whichever place might be first ihrealenod; to construct a double- 
fortified IcIc-dc-poAt at Aim arcs, go as to secure that valuahle passage of tho 
Tagus and to fortify the Pnerte do Bano*, so as to bo master of that Important 
pasa through the mountains For the support of Ids troops Urn whole pro- 
vince of Toledo was assigned to Us/raon f, who immediately began forming 
inagaiines from it at Talarcra, to the infinite mortification of Joseph wlw 
thus taw his principal granary and means of subsistence entirely diverted 
from his capital and court. So oil was enjoined to hold himself in readiness 
to advance wi(h thirty thousand men to raise the siege of Badajoi, if it should 
bo " pain threatened by an English army; whJJo Doracnne, with the army of 
the north, now augmented to sixty thousand admirable troops, was entrusted 
with the onerous and Irreconcilable duties of at once guarding the northern 
passes against the Insurgents of Navarre and Biscay, and protecting Ciudad 
Rodrigo from the enterprises of the British general (1) 

+* w w— VThHn Harm out was carrying these fresh Instructions, which bo 
immediately did, into execution, and busily engaged in co nitre e- 

ting at Almarex the double forts at each end of the bndge which 

W1 , m secure the paasagu of the Tagus, Wellington, who constantly had an 
eye on the frontier fortresses, and felt that tho recovery of one or both of 
them was e*sonUal to any durable impression on the Spanish territory, made 
a corresponding movement to tho iron fieri of Beira with the balk of hi* 
force** Leaving IIJU with ten thousand infantry, fifteen hundred horse, and 
four brigades of artillery on the Eatremadnra frontier, at For Ulegre and Villa 

yidoM he himself moved, with the remaindor of his forces, abool 

*„ «. forty ihoosand strong' to the north of tho Tagos, and marching 
leisurely by Cartkbrauco, arrived on the Coe, opposite Ciudad Itodrigo, on 
tho 8th August (2; 
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°r f c'if The French general imagined that tins movement was intended 
daw on liic to co-opevalc with an advance which had recently taken place on 
juij 9 the part of the Galicians undei Santocildes, who had descended 
fiom then mountains into the plains of Leon, and reoccupied Astorga, when 
the general concentiation of the Impel lal forces for the i chef of Badajoz left 
the northern provinces comparatively destitute of French troops. To defeat 
this supposed combination, Dorsenne icsolvcd, m the first instance, to drive 
back the Spaniards, who were threatening lus right flank; aud tins proied a 
task of no difficulty The Galicians, destitute of every thing, and almost' 
starving, had dwindled away to thirteen thousand ill-disciplined men, who 
were stationed behind the Esla, and at Foiiccbudon Attacked, in the end 
of August, by Dorsenne with gically supcrioi forces, the Spaniards, aftci 
some sharp skirmishes, m which they were roughly handled by the Fiench 
dragoous, were cut ofl fiom then magazines at Villa Fianca and Lugo, and 
forced back into the mountains round the Valdes Oires, on the Portuguese 
frontier The alarm was excessive in Galicia, and nothing saved the whole 
proMncc fiom falling into the hands of the invaders but the advance of 
Wellington to the neighbourhood of Ciudad Rodrigo, winch instantly checked 
the progress of the victonous French on the road to Lugo, and compelled 
Dorsenne, who had rcoccupied Astorga, in which he now left an adequate 
garrison, to call in lus detachments from all quarters to provide for the de- 
fence of that important fortress In his letreat from Villa Franca to Astorga, 
the French geneial entirely devastated a line of country abo\e twculy leagues 
in length , a barbarous measure, and as impolitic as it was cruel, as, by the 
admission of their owm Instouaiis, it destroyed a pat t of the lesourccs of their 
principal army (1) 

Welling Though the march of the British fiom the banks of the Guadiana 
tjroifor'iue lo those of the Coa w’as attended with this important collateial 
uuuaa f effect m lescumg Galicia, with its valuable harbours and naval 
Uodrigo establishments, fiom the giasp of the enemy, yet it was not the 
real object which Wellington had in view. Ostensibly undertaken to remove 
bis troops from the sands of the Guadiana, so well known in the autumnal 
mouths tobefraught with death, to a more healthy region, he hoped to realize 
from it not only increased healthiness to his ranks, but additional security to 
the lealm entrusted to bis defence. It was on Ciudad Rodrigo that Ins heart 
was fixed, and the dispersed situation of the French aimies charged with its 
defence, jOmed to the defective state of the supplies with winch the gamsori 
was furnished, inspired him with a well-grounded hope, that, by a sudden 
attack, it might be wrested from their hands With this view he had, with 
all imaginable secrecy, prepared a powerful battering tiain of non guns at 
Lisbon, which, wuth a reinforcement of British artillerymen, lecently ai rived 
fiom England, were ostentatiously embarked at that haibour as if foi Cadiz, 
but at sea they were shifted onboard small craft, w’hich brought them first to 
Oporto and then to Lamego, a hundred miles from the sea-coast, near the 
Douro, which being one of the great depots of the army,' the ai rival of the 
caits containing them excited little .attention The operation, however, of 
bringing sixty-eight heavy guns, with all their stores complete, up sixty nnles 
of water-carriage, and then across nearly forty moi e of rough mountain roads, 
was one of no ordinary magnitude, five thousand bullocks and a thousand 
militia were employed in transporting the train, and lepairmg the roads for 
several w r eeks together , and nothing but the universal and indelible hatred 

(l) Tor iv. 245,249. Nap, iy. 224,228, Beta. 1.198, 197, Viet. vr. 237,289 
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»h&h the cruelly and exactions of tho French in that part of Spain bad ex 
cited, could Uavo pro yea led the transport of this great arm am cot from com- 
ing lo their knowledge. Aa it to, however, they remained entirely ignorant 
of what was going forward} the guru, by vast exetUoiu, arrirod aafo at the 
place of their destination, and Wellington had the satisfaction of thinking 
that, unknown lo the enemy, he hod secured a powerful bettering train 
within liltlo moro than air tv mlki of Ciudad Rodrigo f I) 

0^4 Tho enterprise unu undertaken hy Wellington wai equally bold 
12^5* in conception, and cautiously prorided for in execution. The bat 
tcring triio was brought forward, atili unknown to the enemy, lo 
\ ilia de Ponte, only air teen league* in rear of the army, Don Julian 
Sanchci with liuguerilbu, bad for acme time past established a blockadoof 
tho fortress} while tho Allied army remained in healthy cantonments on the 
Idgh groanui abound Fueute Cuinaldo, almost within sight of Us walls, ready 
at a moment’s notice cither lo commeucea siege, or moyo forward lo protect 
the blockade. The fortress, It was known, bad only provisions for six weeks; 
and though tho Freneh annica of Dorscnne, Uarmoot, and Soult eooid, by 
concentrating, bring ninety Uioosand men, or nearly douhio his own forte, 
to its relief, yet tho hopes of Wellington were founded upon the experienced 
impossibility of such a force being able, from want of pros Worn, to keep any 
lime together ; and though they might reliero (l at a particular moment, 1« 
tnatcd that tho time would crclODg orriro when he might strike a successful 
blow during the lime that they were mil at a distance The army was now 
greatly improrod in health, In the highest spirits, and in admirable order 
tba reinforcements recently arrirod from England had raised its numerical 
amount to forty-eight thousand Infantry, Ore thousand cavalrv, and seventy 
two guns, besides tho battering train of this array, about forty-11 vo thou 
sand were under Wellington's own command, wliilo tho water-carriage in 
their rear enabled them constantly lo keep together ; and their central posi- 
tion went far, in the long run, to counterbalance the great superiority of 
force, which, by concentrating all their armies, the enemy might bring to 
bear against idm (2) 

This concentration of tho Allied force in a position which eou- 


wi nJumf stantly menaced Ciudad Rodrigo, was attended with this farther 
and most important advantage, that it entirely disconcerted a deep 
feilgf project which Napoltfoo bad conceived at thb period, and which 
Soult had warmly espoused, and was preparing in the south tho means of 
carrying into execution — tix , of invading Portugal with tho combined armies 
of llarmonl and the south, and transferring the seat of war into the Alenicjo. 
Tliij design, which was unquestionably the true mode of attacking Portugal, 
os it led by the shortest road lo Lisbon, and look the famous defences of Tor 
res A odras in rear, is fo be found fully developed in a despatch by the trench 
emperor to llarmont, of date 18th September 18H That marshal's force, 
which was estimated as likely then to amount to forty-one thousand men, 
was lo bo joined by several divisions of Sou! Pa forces, of whom twenty thou 
sand were still in Ertremadnra and with the united force, above sixty -fire 
liiuMUdmra. beTO to boa's" EItu, and Umndilo tho Alenlcjo KWell- 
IdhIoo, .> i Kt-off iWl irruption, morod agiiut Siiimra iud the 

mSt it lire north. Donetmo TO lo ill! bed. In Yiltadolid, or oven Burs'* 
whore flflj tboMond men would be membled to .lop hi. progreui if, B « 


n. ] i tiMW. 
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deemed more probable, (be English diew towards Lisbon, and descended 
the ^ alley of the Tagus, Dorsenne was to follow' them with twenty-five thou- 
sand men, and in citlici case Elvas, it w'as expected, would fall, and the 
French armies be placed in cantonments in the Alentcjo about the same tune 
that Sucliet made himself master of "Valencia This well-conceived design, 
w Inch perfectly coincided with w hat Soult had long been contemplating, w as 
entnely based on the supposition that “ The English had no heavy artillery 
for the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, for if that enterprise is once undertaken, 
you must maich at once to its relief,” — a striking proof of the important 
effects consequent on the admirable stratagem by which the English genenl 
bad alicady secured that vital arm within a few da) s’ march of the menaced 
fortress (1). 

Wellington Wellington, m the first instance, intended to have besieged Ciu- 
iirge into a dad Rodrigo, as he concciv ed himself sufficiently strong to undcr- 
““uni’ch take that enterprise in the face of Mai mont, and the succour often 
rai'so°ujs ,0 thousand men, which could alone, he conceived, be detached from 
$lt, e L the army of the north to its relief, and under this impression the 
preparations for the attack went on with great activit) . He had not been 
many days, however, engaged m this undertaking, when he learned that 
nearly fivc-and-twenty thousand admirable troops w r crc disposable around 
Dorsenne’s standards Upon ibis be changed bis plan foi the time to a block- 
ade, and advanced Ins cavalry so as tostiaitcn the fortress, while Almeida, 
in the tear, was put into a respectable postuie of defence, in order to form a 
secure place of deposit for the battering tram, still at Villa de Ponte, m case 
of disaster No sooner did the French generals receive intelligence of the 
danger with which the fortress w'as threatened, than they assembled their 
forces, and collected supplies for its relief Dorsenne, w llli infinite difficulty, 
and by the most rigorous exactions, got together nine bundled waggons laden 
xYilli provisions for that purpose, and bringing down the divisions Vaeuder- 
xuaison and Souhamfrom Navarre, put himself at the bead of above thirty 
thousand soldiers to cover then entry Marinout, at the same tunc, who had 
been strongly leinforced, and had now fifty thousand clleclivo men around 
Ins eagles, m the valley of the Tagus, also collected a large convoy at Bejar, 
and advanced with a like body to foi m a junction with the army of the north 
Their united foiccs, above sixty thousand strong, of whom six thousand 
were cavalry, with a hundred pieces of cannon, united at Tamanes, on the 
21st Septcmbei, and immediately advanced towards Ciudad Rodrigo, where 
Welliugton, expecting their approach, had assembled all the forces, forty- 
five thousand strong, under Ins immediate command, to watch, and if pos- 
sible pi event, their entrance (2). 

oMhutwo Every man m both armies conceived that the decisive moment 
ciadid to now am ved, an d that a pitched battle between these gallaut 
lioi'riso, antagonist hosts was now to determine the fate of the Peninsula 
victualled * But the crisis passed ovei without any momentous occuirence . 
the hour of Spain’s deliverance had not yet struck Wellington was too saga- 
cious to trust to doubtful hazard what he felt confident he would eielong 
accomplish by skill Though with the noble army at Ins command he had no 
reason to dread a battle even against the superior forces of the French mar- 
shal, yet there were many reasons which rendered it inexpedient at this time 
to incur the hazard an engagement on such a scale .would necessarily occa- 


(l) Napoleon to Marmont, Sept IS, 1811. Helm, (2) Wellington 1 
1 App No 83 1811 Nap n 220, 
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tkai cTtn with tho belt trooja. Tlio position width ho bdd In presence of 
nodrigo wm extensive, and therefore weak i Iho height of El Bod on In iu 
centre, which was In front of the whole, was Indeed strong, and Fucnte Gid- 
otldo had been Improved by Held works hut the wing*, which occupied a 
great extent of country, were In the plain, where the cn«ny> groat iupe 
riority in cavalry gave him a derided advantage; and the position, with ti*o 
right wing alone acres* the \guoda, and tlio centre and left behind that river 
wax danger oil* from the high bon l* which Hoed in sides, and the sodden 
flood* to which in autumn It was i object. The English general, too, waa well 
aware that want of p random mail toon compel tho va*t array In hi* front 
to separate and return to their dill ant cantonment*, and then bo meditated 
a sudden attack with the heavy artillery, which, without tlielr being aware of 
It, bo ba^I at hand Still Wellington resolved to light, if bo could do to on 
tcrmi atoll approaching to equality} and for ihl* purpose, without attempt 
ing (o prevent tho pawage of the conrovi, which entered on tho tilth, lie kept 
bii troop* on their ground, though with aomo hazard to the right wing, ad 
vauced beyond tho river In order to compd tho enemy to concentrate and 
ihow all hi* force, to protect that operation (1) 
c-jw When l bo French army approached the British, it was at flnt un- 
uw certain on which point they would direct their attack but, after 
some he*ltalfon,ifonthrun, with fourteen battalion* and thirty-five squadron* 
of splendid horsemen, crossed tho Agucda by tho bridge of Rodrigo and ad- 
jacent ford*, and, pouring rapidly aJoDg the road, so on reached the height* 
of E^ Bodos The BrltUh, at tbii point of thdr poillion, were not prepared 
for *o sudden an onset; and while Wellington tent toEuinaldofora brigade 
of the -4th division, llajor-Gcneril Colville, the ofllccr In command wa» dl 
reeled to draw up hi* lltlie force, co milting of the 3th nod 77th British rrgi 
men is, and Slit Bortugncsc, with eight Portuguese gum and fire aquadron* 
of Mien's German dragoons, on l be turn mi t of the bright, whJchwa* convex, 
toward* the enemy, and tecarcd on either flank by deep and rugged ravines 
Though PJelon, with the 4lh division, made all Imaginable hailo to rcwch the 
scene of danger, the crisis had pasted before ho got up On came tfonbrun’s 
cuiruuicn like a whirlwind la aplte of die torero cannonade, which torn 
their masaes In a fearful manner, and dividing Into two bodle* when they 
reached the front of the hill, rodo op tho rugged tides of tho ravines with 
the utmost fury, and were only checked by tho steady fire of the guns end 
devoted intrepidity of the German horsemen at the summit, who, for three 
mortal hours, charged the beads of the sqaadrons as they ascended, and 
hurled them not lets than twenty times, men and bones rolling over each 
other back Into the hollows. Month run, however, was resolute. Ills cavalry 
were numerous and daring; and by repeated charges and extreme gallantry, 
they at length got a fooling on the lop, and captured two oflho gun* cutting 
down tho hrave Portuguese at their piece* bat tho flih regiment instantly 
rushod forward, though In lice, Into tho midst of the bonemcD, and retook 
lhcir guns, which- quickly renewed their fire and at the same time the 77th 
and 21st Portuguese forced the horsemen down the steep on the other side. 
But though this phalanx of heroes thus made good their post, the ad ranee of 
the enemy rendered it no longer tenable A French dh Won was rapidly ap- 
proaching the only road by which they could rejoin the remainder of tho 
centre at Fuente Gulnaldo and, despite all tho peril of the movement, net 


(1) W«Ii*ctM M Uri UmpooL » Ull 0«r* tGL 90S. *91 tUp.WMS.OS. 
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lmgton ordered them to descend the lull and cross the plain, si\ miles broad, 
to Fuente Gmnaldo (1). 

Heroic H the observations of Plutarch be just, that it is not those actions 
o/cuivme’i "hieh lead to the greatest results, so much as those in which the 
brigade greatest hevoism or magnanimity is displayed which are the most 
important subjects of history, ne\er was a combat more dcsoiung of rememr 
France than this extraordmaiy action. Descending fiom his rugged post into 
the plain, the dauntless Colville foimed his infantry into two squares, and 
the German dragoons, altogether unable to withstand the enormous mass of 
the French cavalry in the open plain, being obliged to take shelter behind 
the Portuguese legimcnt which was first m retreat, the foot soldiers m the 
rear, consisting of the 5th and 77th, denuded on all sides, were instantly en- 
\ eloped b\ a wlurhviud of horse. The thundering squadrons, with then 
scabbards clattering agaiust each other, rending the an with their cries, 
shaking the ground beneath their feet, chaigcd with apparently resistless 
foice on three sides of the steady square , hut vain, even in the bravest hands, 
is the sabre agaiust the bayonet if equally firmly held. A rolling \olley is 
heard, spreading out like a fan around the mass, the steeds recoil as from 
the edge of agiowing ciatcr, in an instant the hoisemcn, scorched, reeling, 
and dismayed, are scattered on all sides as by the explosion of a volcano ; 
“ the glitter of bayonets is seen on the edge of the smoke , and the British 
regiments, unscathed, came forth like the holy men from the Assyrian fur- 
nace (2) ” 

Before the Fiench could lecover from this bloody repulse, Picton, who had 
used the utmost diligence to leach his comrades, joined the retreating 
squat es, and the whole uniting together, retreated in admirable order for six 
miles over the and plain, till they reached the position of Fuente Guinaldo, 
assigned for the general rendezvous m the rear During this march w'as 
exhibited, in the most sti iking manner, the extraordinary steadiness which 
discipline and experience had gi\eu to each of the rival bodies. The British 
moved m close order with their Hanks to the enemy, who, m great strength, 
rode on each side within pistol-shot With eager glance the othcers and men 
of both aimies, during this long and anxious maich, eyed each other, watch- 
ing foi any incident or momentary confusion which might afford an oppor- 
tunity for an attack, but none such occurred , and the British reached their 
destination without being again charged or molested, save by the firing of six 
pieces ofhoise-artillery which hung on the 1 ear of their column, and poured 
man incessant tire of round shot, grape, and canister (3) 'Wellington now 
gave orders for concentrating his troops around Fuente Guinaldo. The light 


(l) Wellington to Lord I ivcrpool Sept, 29, 
1811 Gurw vm 301, 302 Nap iv 230, 240 
Viet, et Conq xx 273 Load iu 211 Beamish 
Germ Leg n 15, 

f2) Nap iv 239, 230 Lond n 213 21-i Beam 
isl>, ii t(j W ellmgtou to Lord Liverpool, mpt 29, 
1811 Gurw vm 302 1 
Ntpiun, iv 210, lias llio chief merit of this glo v- 
ing descnpliou 

(i) “ rictoo, during Hint retreat, conducted him 
self with Ins accustomed coolness lie remained ou 
tlio left Bank of tlio column, and repeatedly cau- 
tio icd the different battalions to lumd the quarter- 
distance and the telling off 1 \our safely ,’ said he 
‘ my credit, and the honour of the army, are at 
stake All rests with y ou at this moment * We had 
rcacucd to willun a mile of the intrenched camp, 
when Montbrun, impatient lest wo should escape 
from his grasp, ordered Bis troopers to bring up 


their IcXlshouldors, and incline towardsourcolumns 

Thu movement was not exactly bringing h(s squa- 
drou into line, but it was the next thing to it, nud 
at this time they v> cro \> ithm half pistol shot of us 
l’icloii took off ins hat, and holding it over his cj cs 
a* a shade from the suo, looked stornly hut anxiously 
at the French The elattci of the horses, und tlio 
clapking of tile bcablnrds was so „reat when the 
light half stjuad-on moved up, that many thought it 
was the forcruuncr of a general ebargo and some of 
the mounted officers eallcd out, * It id wo not better 
form square” ‘No,’ replied Picton j, ‘ it is but a 
rasa to fnghlcu us, but it won’t do ’ And so in effect 
,11 proved Lach battalion in its turn formed tlio 
rearguard to stop the advance of the enemy, and 
baaing given them a volley .they fell hack atdoublo 
quick time behind tlio battalion formed in their 
rear " — llenwuscenccs of a Subaltern, p 132 and 
IHcron’s Memoirs, ii. 37, 39 
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dlrWon was directed to retire across the A good* and Join the line, and the 
k-fL under Graham, to come up from the ini a but Craofurd, who eom- 
mjmied the former, eager for fighting, only came a few miles nearer, and 
V as tlUl jilt cm miles off Graham ra trrclrc, and at nightfall ouly fifteen 
thouuud men were collected in front of tho French army, when a general 
battle wai confidently expected by both parties (1) 

iUrmont had now gained a great adrantage orer tho English 

**«<*»•< Mucrai but ho was ignorant of tho inestimablo pnie which was 
"t" - almoit within hli grasp On the morning of the 26th he had ctd- 
{jSSa* lected bis whole army, sixty thousand alrong, with one hundred 
and twenty guns, within cannon-shot of the British centre Wellington 1 * 
noslUou vrei dop molt erillci! | for, ai ndlher hli right ndr left plug bid 

como up 1 1 a bid not more thin fifteen tbonuml mm it bli diipoeil to roitit 
tbo ovmvhdmlng force of tho enemy and retral ho would not, for tbit 
pould bo to ibandon Criuford ind tbo light dlrlllon to deUruclion. no ic- 
mnllndr Hood firm, ind tbo troop! inilonily glial on tbo many, expect 
■ Jcdilro bittlo Tbo arriy yrblch Uirmont drop forth oil Indeed 
tnlcndld ind calcnlited to Irupiro tbo moil derated Idea of tho power of 
,L FrmJh empire Tho enormou mill ol arilrj, Kron tbouiand ureug, 
wboio glltiolry tlio AlUa hid felt on the prodding diy, Hood In eompecl 
.. before thorn, ocit cime different bodlcl of Infantry end artillery, ibo« 
l»culv-(lro thoniond itrong, wbo went through rririoui onvlulionl with 
ennordlniry prccUlon i at noon twelve bitliUoru of the Imperial guard 
Hood fortli In cloio column, ind by thdr mirtkl dr, admirable lull, i'* 1 
bloodr orer hinging plumci, in reeled unlvcml mention Daring tbo whole 
SSKtoJf cannon aercr ce*ed lo poor ,„,o tbo M »» 
ind every thing wu mido ready for an iltadt Uio noli day on tho Biltih 
noilllon But Sliakipeire'i Ude In tbo ibibi of men, wa never more 
driUngiy eicmpltfiod than on till occaiion While Uirmont, in the reto 
rnnfidmce of IrrcmUblo Hrcnglh, wot thui making a nieleii dhpliy of Ml 
forcoi when W dlinglon, p lib lliroo dlrilloM only, lay before him, the pro- 
SbZ, never to bo readied, pamd away , rdnforeomonu eamo renhUy 
i ■ , 1 ° f5dbh line at three o dock live Dglit dlrlllon cime up and tho 
S.WLtor'^bkh the poilUon of Fucnle Gnlnddo had been held 1 bring M* 
llvJri .rematpa by the Engllih general ordered In tho night to a 
aecomplWved^ . ‘ Lreu^n.rrower than tbo famor In the rear, 
T rh S imm dop concon.rilcd between tho Coa and the 
lhflSnX T and the plumci of tho Imperial guird wore not .grin 
A over tbo Ml of tho empire on the 

field of "Waterloo (S) r-ilml hr two roads on Albcrgarla and 

l^Xn^pht'riiriSllUk to^nU^^ inch 

C AJdei dd ‘ "J* 1 Joeltd Onri not only no lick or Hriggleri but 

regularity pm 1 1 p M left behind By ■ Hrengo colnddenro, 
not even id artldo of blgWb tauora oomrred aflorwirdi in the Uoico" 
bat of which. ^ 'j£o mop^SW lb o retiring, ind for reme 
retreat, the French army literally marching with their back* to each 

- n “ h 
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about aud moved back m pursuit, but, before they could come up with the 
Sept 17 English ai my, the new ground was taken. A sharp action ensued 
at Aldca del Ponte, w here a French column attacked a brigade of the ilh divi- 
sion, but was quickly repulsed, and the British, assuming the oflensive, 
drove the enemy out of the village, which was held till the whole army had 
reached its destined ground, when the French again returned, and it w r as 
srpt. is evacuated with some loss. On the 28lh, Wellington retired a league 
farther, to a very strong and narrow position in fiont of the Coa, where he 
meant to give battle, even with all the risk of lighting with a river edged by 
rocky banks m his rear As it was, however, neither the strength nor the 
danger of the position was pul to the test. Marmont, who was already severely 
pinched for provisions, retired towards Ciudad Rodrigo the same day, and 
shortly after passed the Puerto dc Banos, and resumed his old quailcrs on 
the banks of the Tagus, while Dorsenne retreated to Salamanca and the 
Douro, and Wellington put his troops into caulomnenls on both banks of the 
Coa, the blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo being resumed by Don Julian Sanche/t 
and the British light cavalry (1) 

( ifowif*oi. l * iesc brilliant actions the Allies sustained a loss of about three 
both addrs hunched men, that of the French was more than doublc # lhis num- 
oprntlou*, s her, owing to the rapidity aud precision of the fire of the infantry 
on their dense squadrons at El Bodon, and on the retreat to Gmnaldo The 
most heroic yet generous spirit animated both armies, of which an interesting 
instance occurred m one of the cavalry encounters A French oflicei was in 
the act of striking at the brave Captain Felton Harvey of the 14th dragoons, 
when, seeing he had only one arm, he quickly let his sword fall to a salute, 
aud passed on Major Gordon (2), who had been sent by Wellington with a 
flag of truce to Marmont’s headquarters, was hospitably received by the 
Fiench marshal, with whom he frequently dmed, and often accompanied on 
Ins rides round the outposts, on which occasions the prospects of the cam- 
paign and the qualities of the troops on both sides were freely discussed , and 
oct. a General Regnaud, governor of Ciudad Rodrigo, having fallen soon 
after into an ambuscade laid by the indefatigable Don Julian Sanches, and 
been made prisoner, he became a frequent guest at Wellington’s table, where 
he occasioned no small entertainment by the numerous anecdotes he related 
of the French generals and armies Such is war. between brave nations, by 
whom all feelings of hostility are invariably laid aside, and glide into those 
of peculiar courtesy, the moment the individual ceases to act in the hostile 
ranks (5) 1 

Kc-occupa- qq, c Allied army, which had been unhealthy during the whole 
noi^ct 5 ^'campaign, became doubly so when the troops went into canton- 
uon'of™* ments > an ^ they had not been at rest a fortnight befoie the sick 
p r ““ di had augmented to above seventeen thousand, the usual effect of the 
vaUndoiid sudden cessation of active operations on men whose bilious secre- 
oiid Burgos tions bad been greatly inci eased by the Jong continuance of fatigue 
m warm weather, and which, now no longer exhaling m perspiration, in- 
duced fevers. The French, however, w r ere nearly as unhealthy, and the 
penury of subsistence on the Portuguese fi on tier rendered it absolutely im- 
possible for their generals to undertake any operation of importance Dor- 
senne, in the north, took advantage of this intermission of active operations 
Nov xs« on the Portuguese frontier, to push Bonnet, with a strong division, 

, (2) Brother to tlic Earl ot Aberdeen 
(3) Nop iv. 225, 230 Nap. tv. 252, 254. 


(l) Garw viu 304, 305 Nop tv 243, 215 
Loud. ii. 21T, 22T. Viet, et Con<i. test. 19, 21 
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(nio ltd Vjtnriu, rboyilhout difficult, unmounted the p wa d CoMlu 
ind YcnUna, which bed beta left onpacdcd by the enemy, end re-oceonicd 
Oriedo, Clhon, and eli the principal pom in tha country Hie erne didon 
joined to the prating necenUy of mbdnin* the lnumrctHm la tho nonhcnl 
protlncce, and tho dark dondi which were artitnj In the north, led la Be- 
rcrnhcr, to a frejh dbpoillion of the Imperiel forcei ilumont recited 
ordera to eelebllah hlr heedqnaiten at Yalledolidt Dcuenae waiJo retire la 
llnrgol, and occupy itrongly Diacay and hararre, while the Imperial guard 
wal tranafared to Bttrgoa, where it wai to hold itaetf in readlneae to roareh 
Into Franco a acrieeof arrangements which already reTealed tho lecrelrtcwa 
of hapoldon for a Rostim campaign ( 1) 

Tills concluded the campaign of 1811, so far as the operations of tins prin- 
cipal armies were concerned hot sever*! important operations occurred vrlLh 
detached corps, whieb, like the red hue of the orating sky, already gave 
pretagn of the glorious dawn 

Tbo first of these events was the surprise of Guard’s division at Aroyos do 
llollnos on the 28th of October 

When Wellington concentrated his army at Fuente Gninaldo to 
ircyp-4. oppose Warworn and Dorsenna, 1H11 was left in the northern part 
Sri wt, of Estre wad ura to watch Drouot, who remained opposite to him in 
that country After a variety of inarches and counter marches, which led to 
no result, both generals haring orders not to fight ndlcsa an opportonity 
should occur of doing so to advantage, mil received Intelligence, on the 27tli 
October, that Gerard, with three thousand Infantry and cavalry belonging 
to Dreuel’s corps, lay at Arojos da llollnos, in such a situation as to be liable, 
by a sadden cross march, to a surprise from the English troop*. That able 
officer Instantly made his dispositions; by a forced march he reached A lues- 
car, four miles from where Gdrard lay, before nightfall, and passed the early 
part of the night in bivouac, without permitting any light to bo made, or 
the slightest sound to escape which might lead the French patrols to suspect 
their yidnily At two In the rooming be broke up, and advancing swiftly 
and silently, got close to the road by which bo knew the enemy would march 
out on the following morning, yet concealed from their riew by an Inter- 
vening ridge. In that position they awaited the break of day, and as soon as 
tbo grey of the dawn appeared, the column divided Into parts; the right, 
under General Howard, by a wido circuit into the rear of the town by which 
the French were to retreat, the left under General Stewart, .directly on the 
town from tbo Alncscar road The latter column was to attack first and it 
vras hoped that the enemy, dislodged by a sodden attack from tho town, 
vtonld bocowpletely destroyed by falling into the jaws of Howard's men ca 
their line of retreat (2J~ 

T»ui On this occasion the British felt the benefit of that unbounded 
confidence and attachment with which they had inspired the Spa 
nish peasantry for though tho whole inhabitants of Alueacar and its rurally 
know perfectly of the arrival and tho object which they had in view, not a 
man betrored the secret, and Stewart's columns were within ganihot of the 
Seair before lbcy were aw are of ibdr approach Favoured by a thick mid 
and ddupc of rain, the troops entered Aroyos, with drams suddenly beating 
•nJ londriran, w raoipccurii, ttuttta cnlr, pltieUwOT nutted opt™ 
heforo tboy bad time to mount and the Infantry, who were under arras, 

o^ss^sis, 

IW-tl Hi, HV- 
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beginning to muslei, were so confounded, that, after a desultory struggle, 
they tied piecipitately out of the town(j), leaving a great many of their 
numbci prisoners Once outride, however, they formed two squares, and 
endeavoured to resist, but while a brisk firing was going on between their 
rear and >Stew ail’s men piessmg on m pursuit, Howard's column suddenly 
appealed dncctly in their rear on the great road to Truxiilo, and no alter- 
native remained but to surrender or break and seek safety by climbing the 
steep and lugged sides of the Sierra on their flank Gerard (2), however, 
who was a gallant officei as well as skilful, though surprised on this occa- 
sion, for some time made a biavc resistance, but seeing his guns taken by 
the loth dragoons, and his hussars dispersed with great slaughtgi by tho 9th 
dragoons and Gciman hussars, he became aw'are that bis situation was des- 
perate, and gave the word to disperse Instantly the squares broke, and all 
the men, throwing away then arms, ran as fast as their legs could carry them 
tow aids the most i ugged and inaccessible part of the Sierra. Swiftly as they 
lied, however, the British pursued as quickly, the Highlanders, at home 
among the rocks and scaurs, secured prisoners at every step, the 28th and 
olth followed lapully on the footsteps of the flying mass, the 29th turned 
them by tho Truxiilo road, and Gerard himself, after displaying the greatest 
intrepidity, only escaped by throwing himself into rugged cliffs, where tho 
British, encumbered with llieir arms, could not follow him He joined 
Drouet, by devious inountam-paths, atOrellano on the 9lh November, with 
ouly six hundred followers, without arms and in woful plight, the pool re- 
mains of tluee thousand supeib troops who were around his eagles at Aro- 
yos do Molmos, and were esteemed the best brigade m Spam Geneial Bron 
and Prince D’Aremberg, with thirteen bundled prisoners, three guns, and 
the whole baggage of the enemy, fell into the hands of the victors (5) 
improve* This biilhant success, winch was achieved with the loss only of 
Dritu!i° f lhc twenty killed and wounded, diffused the highest satisfaction through 
an../ In the whole Butish army, and shortly after the health of the hoops 
louiuontj" was materially improved, by a considerable portion of them being 
mov ed into belter supplied and more cornfoi table quarters on the banks of 
the Mondego and the Douro, The sick daily diminished, the spirits of the 
men rose, and soon the hospitals were relieved of half their inmates Mean- 
while, Wellington took none of the rest to himself which he allowed to Ins 
troops with unwearied industiy he laboured incessantly at the improve- 
ment of the transport seivice, w'hich was soon put on a much moie efficient 
footing, and the forwarding of stores and ammunition to the front, winch 
clearly showed that Ciudad Rodrigo was erelong to be besieged In spile of 
Nov o all his vigilance, however, the enemy contrived to thiow more than 
one convoy into that fortress, and m the end the blockade was almost aban- 
doned fiom finding that the investing foige w r as more straitened for provi- 
sions that tlie invested Wellington, howevei, did not care for, the introduc- 
tion of these supplies, as all his efforts bad long been directed to besieging 
the place inform, foi which purpose he had already prepared, wuth infinite 
pains and secresy, a portable bridge, which was to be thrown, for the passage 

of the stores, over the Agueda, and rendered the Douio navigable for boats as 

* 

(!) Tho 71st and 92d regiments, imth Highland, ( 2 ) Sinco Marshal Gdrard, Minister at W'ar to 
led the attack in the town , and they entered with Louis-Phii.ppc, who besieged and took the citadel of 
tho bagpipe at tbeir bend plajing the celebrated Antwerp in 1832 

Jacobile air, “ Ilcy, Jobnnn. Cope aro you waking ^3) Hill’s Dcsp Oct 29,1811 Gurtv vn, 374 
yet? ” in allusion to tbe well known me, dent of that 375 Jones, u -10, -f i fhp 17 322, 324 VSct U 
commander, in tba conflict with tho Ui„hhndcr 3 Conq as 275, 277 
under tho Vrctenlcr, at Prestonpans 111 1715 
VIII. 
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far np as its junction with that rjTCr, forty mile* higher thin they hul mr 
ye l waul od. But crc the tcatou for iirfkin# tho modi tiled blow irrlred, 
new and cheering idrlcea hit! arrived, from tho south of Spain (1) 

Brilasteros, riltr his cmhtrUilon it Ayamouie, tubsequent to tho 
«**w*tw bailie of Albucra, had landed in the wulh of Spain, w hero he h*d 
S drawn lercral thouiaud recruit* to luiilandard but bejng uinhLa 
££ to withstind the powerful force which So ult directed agaimthlm, 
ho had inoro than onco taken refogo under tho cannon of Gibraltar Bean 
while, tho English Government, desirous of alimenting the war tho* energeti- 
cally retired In tho southern extremity, dispatched a body of two thousand 
men, of whjjm fire hundred were BrilUiu who took possession of Turn, an 
ancient town Bloated on the moil southerly extremity of Spain, nearer to the 
African coast than cron tho celebrated Pillanof llereulea, and surrounded by 
an old wall without wot ditch or outwork* Vmlt, who was Well aware how 
narrowly the besieging force at Cadis had escaped destruction from the com 
biutUon which the Allies had brought to bear upon them at the lime of the 
battle of Barossa, resolved to dislodge them from this position , and the for li 
JicaUons were so extremely weak that hardly any resistance was expected. 
Godiuot, accordingly, with eight thousand men, haring driren Ballasterd 
under tho cannon of Gibraltar, received orders to Inin aside and besiege Ibis 
stronghold In the march thither, however, he was to raked In traversing the 
road, which ran along the set-shore, by the broadside* of the English ship* of 
wwr which hung on hi* flank, that, after sustain! Dg a torero to**, ho abandon od 
the enterprise In despair, and returned to Serlllo where, onaJHo to bear the 
warm reproaches of So ult, who was irritated at his repeated failures, ho blew 


out his brain* (2j 

*«*>■* Soult, who was not to be diverted from his design, with the Impor 

2£TOi unco of which ho m now full, hnpreued by IhU failure, now 
SU* prepared an expedition agatoal Tarda on a larger Kale, and an 
inuied ihe command to a rerr dlulngnlihed officer. General Ural, who ap- 
proached IU willJ at tho head of seren Ihouaand men In tho middle of De- 
cember while two other dlriiiom of throe thooaand ceclicamenp, ouotrom 
Cidlx, thootorrfroniftooda Thu formidable accumulation of forte compeh 
led DalUllertB again to late ihellcr to tho hnea of CfbralUr, and oblig'd 
Sicrret, who commanded the Allied force, to avail tho enemy t arrfral allhta 
tho walla, where he had eighteen hundred Brillib, and Keen hundred Span- 
iard, the EngtUh enginecn, with great aUll, etmalruelod Interior ie- 
trtmchnpmu on tho tide moat Utely to he availed, » a. to render the auadt 
oftbewaU tho lout difficulty which the eutrny would hare to eneouu la 
The hooaoa widito tho ptae. expected to be breached w«loepMed^ 
barricaded, and an old lower, which commanded the wholo toen, 
a^2 with bear/ artillery, at once to rend a norm of grape on the awd- 
tu u“aod secure the retreat of the gamaon to their aldpa, which Uy h 
har There nrecaationi, though Judldona, were not, howetcr, pot to “* 
_ * rest. Laval broke ground before tho place on thfl 10th DcccmJjtft 
and ao cotmdeuly were the anUdpadoai of the Briihh enginoen 
on dm ipotwhco the, where ea peered, 
wbkhtoe preparation. had been made The appro»dte. 

erMtnpallty tho battering gtma, which opcErflhelrSre on 

37 th, loon brought the old wail down andbylheWthlhebreacliwaJiixJy 


joM.UiU.iSr n» JJC ' 


(l) Jm, 0.>T J?. u»i. o. »*.*»• 
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, ’ , ft r on , v ncccnt Bui the Brilish regiments were on the rampaits, 

2 * 2 ,ts propc* post, the «U> and a Spamsh baUahon S uardcd the breach, 

ibp Sith and rifles were dispersed round the walls (1) . , 

Little aware of the quality of the antagonists with whom hey .ad 
tiio tiisanit , -a polumu of 2000 French commenced the assault at uay- 
« t the 5™ Snob, howcvei.was the vigour of the Ore kept 

n thorn from every part of the rampart where a musket or gun could 
up upon U em from eve V 1 lt br l oke bcfor e reaching the wall, and 

be brought to bear on me m h t dlS0rdei . Pait tried to 

the troops *VXcd down the bed of a stream which flowed 

force t lcir ^ y p ^ nd a fe 8 w braYC inen reached the bars of the portcullis 
through the tow * bove lbe waters But the British soldiers now 

Avluch debarre r lbe tlnong at the iron grate, and at the 

f n JiTa brmh^ithi dispersed to the right and left, seeking refuge 
foot of the b » und f rom the intolerable musketry The combat 

under any longer, the Fiench, with their usual gallantry, 

continued for some t me J discharge on the walls, but the ramparts 
keeping up a quid o j and lhc 0 ld tower sent such a tempest 

streamed frrlh fire with sum ^ ^ susta|ning a drcadfu i i oss , they werq 

of grape g shout of victory, mingled with the sound of musical 

of U.c town Tins bloody repulse sos- 
rnstrume , p operations of the besiegers, who confined tlicm- 

p f d t °; rS^Siile the rain fell m such torrents, and 
sickness made such ravages in their lanhs, that, accoiding to their own ad- 
mission “ the total dissolulidn of tlieir army was anticipated Lav al perse- 
™ fl some davs longer against his owm judgment, in obedience to the posi- 
w functions of Victor, and the breach was so wide from the continued 
fire that a fresh assault was expected ; but on the 4th he raised the siege, and 
retreated in dreadful weather, having first drowned his powder and buried 
i i f Unrv tn this exnedition, one of lbe most disastrous to their 

^Xch war, the French lost their 
, i i nf i 'irtiUerv horses, and about five hundred men by the 

sword, besides au equal number by sickness and starvation, while the total 

loss of the ^ ^ L^ess monientous nuts issue tlian that wlucli 

5SE- preceded it, when the great struggle of ToiresVcdias was bought 
S™ a conclusion , and less brilliant in ns results Ilian tlio one which 
followed, when the decisive overthrow of Salamanca loosened he founda- 
tions of French power over the whole of Spain was yet of most important 
consequences m the deliverance of the Peninsula It is not at once tha i 
transition is made from disaster to success Victory is of as slow grow th, if it 
is to be durable, to nations, as wealth to individuals To turn the stream to 
change the gales of fortune— to convert the torrent of disaster into the tide of 
conquest, is the real difficulty-to make the first hundred pounds often cosfis 
more to the poor aspirant after opulence .than to make the next thousand. 
During the cLpaigS of Salamanca, this first hundred was made. For the 
first time since the British standards appeared m Spain, something approach- 
in- an emiality had been attained between the contending forces The ad- 
vantages of a central position, and of water carriage in his rear, had counter- 
balanced the still decided- superiority of number; and Wellington, with his 


m Nov IV 330, 334 Belm iv 17, 31 Joucj, 
u. 43, 14. Vicl et Cuna. x* 270, 230. 


(2) Ddm IV 33, 30 N ip iv 33G, 338 Jones, 
n 44,15 Viet el Conti- ix. 280 
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60,000 BrilUi and Portuguese soldiers, appeared on tho offensive Id the mkki 
of i 33,000 enemies Tmo, be bad hitherto been foiled In hi* effort* trne the 
*iego of Uadajox bad been mixed that of Ciudad Rodrigo prevented ' tlio 
blood of Albucra hid, lo all appearance, * (reamed in rain } bni, to the* dis- 
cerning aye which looked beyond (ho surface of thing*, ibex* very disap- 
pointment* wore fraught with future hope Tbo Britiah army had. thrormhout 
taken the initiative and preamed (he offensive By flight demonstrations 
they had put in motion the enemy's force* in evtry part of Spain Tho war 
throughout, bad been maintained in bb terrlloric*, and ail iwult to tbo Por- 
tuguese frontier averted These chlcrpriscs had been rendored ahortiro only 
by accumulating against tho English army the whole of th 0 disposable fores 
in tbosoutii-wcsUnd north of Spain Tho lido of conquest had been trroied 
tiie cotuolidation of tbo French power prevented in other quart cn by Uic« 
repeated concentrations j the deflation of tho country precluded the possi- 
bility of fuch large masse* continuing for any length of lime together} and It 
wai easy to fee that. If dren instances should cnahlo tho Britiah Government 
lo augment, or com pci ti(C french Emperor to diminish their respective forces 
in the Peninsula, tho icaie would erelong torn to tbo other ildo The balance 
In military u wall as in political affairs, generally quiren for a time before 
it incline* decisively to « now side 

But, what was *lfli more importing this campaign wa* prodoo- 
Uto, to all concerned In the British army, ofonoadvantago of more 
*ST^i. ulthnato val uo than any which thoy hod hitherto gained— a sense 
of their own deflclonde* This inralnablo acquisition, of goch Urdy 
growth to nations as wdl as Individuals, bad been forced alike upon 
tho army, tho officer*, and tho Government, by its events Tho soldier* saw 
Uut mere valour, though It might win a Held, could hardly decide a cam- 
paign, that the loud murmur at retreat which forced on the carnage of Al 
buert, might bo drownod in blood; and that the (rue soldier is ho who, ready 
to fight to tho last extremity when tho occasion demand*, U equally patient 
and docile iu every other duty tin that sea*on ha* arrived Tho officer* 
learned that war is at once « difficult sd cnee and a practical art} that mlnulo 
attention to details i» indispensable to iu perfection ; and that (Uobluntncss 
of intrenching tools, the failure of supplies, or IB-regulated saUlc* of valour 
in the Held, may often mar tbo best concerted enlerprbe* Tho Government 
foil the neccisil j of straining every nerve to aid their realous general In the 
contest reinforcements to a Urge amount arrived before tho close of the 


campaign, though, unhappily, tho unHortn unhoaltlxlncts of the soldier* on 
fir* l landing prevented thdr s veiling, as might have boon expected, the rank* 
of the army , and ns much specie os conld poaslbly be draw n together, though 
it was but little, was forwarded for iu use By the incessant effort* of Nei- 
lingtoD, every department, both It tho British and Portuguese service, was 
put on * belter fooling during the campaign the Government at lisbon 
were alien gib induced to uko tho requisite step* to rocreit tho ranks which 
had been so fearfully thinned by tbo fatigue* and the ikkneu of tho Torre* 
Yedrax campaign} the engineer and commissariat service were essentially 
Improved and ali that had been found a wan ting oLtalnod from England; 
Uw Iramport and ordoanw WlM put on t modi Improved fooling, .ml tbo 
million liMlill.ll relieved of muy of doM erll. m hlch b.d Idtlerto liecn » 
f,Ul lo do lira of do Mldlcrt Before do elo» of dc amp^gn, njbl p-four 
thoowod men .lood on do roll, of Ibo AlUod .m>r, of ol»m flflj-.ll tJo«- 
und were BrllWi, and l.mlT-debt dousend lUrtusoere ,m,dd 0U jli from 
do extraordinary ridneu of tbo troops do number In Ibo Held never ex 
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ccedcd fifty-seven thousand, yet the prevailing epidemics rapidly diminished 
when the cool 'weather came on, and every thing announced that, before 
the next campaign opened, seventy thousand ■would he present with the 
standards of Wellington Finally, the provident care of their chief had ma- 
terially strengthened the interior defences of the kingdom. The lines of 
Torres Vcdras had been augmented , new ones near Alrnada, on the southern 
hank, constructed on a gigantic scale, and such weie the preparations made 
at Lisbon, that the English general contemplated without anxiety an event 
generally thought, piobable, and publicly announced m the French news- 
papers, that the Emperor himself was coming to finish the war, by a clap of 
thunder, on the Tagus (1) 

ri-T'ml'n- Tliougli this design vv as announced, however, it Avas no part of 
nous at tuu Napoleon’s intention really to put lmiisclf at the head of such an 
rrgji u to armament Ihs secret despatches to Joseph, now m great part 
!>o'ius« r i ln published by authonty of the French War Office (2), contain no 
trace of any such design, the great reinforcements which he pouied into the 
counliyin autumn were intended only to compensate the immense losses of 
the Torres Yedras campaign, and re-establish on a secure basis the inter- 
rupted communications in the northern provinces Napoleon neither con- 
templated nor desired auy thing more, at this period, than the re-estabhsh- 
ment of the credit of lus arms .by the capture of Eh as, and the relief of his 
finances by the quartering of the army of Portugal m the hitherto untouched 
fields of plunder of the Alentejo (o) It Avas upon Russia and the north of Eu- 
l ope that the whole attention of the Emperor Avas now fixed the Avar m Por- 
tugal he regarded as a useful auxiliary, Avlncli might exhaust the English 
resources, engross their military force, and prevent them from sending any 
effectual aid, either m ipen oi money, to tjic decisive points on the banks of 
the Niemen ( f) — In this vicav, the balanced success of the campaign of 181 1, 
the constant predictions of the Opposition party in England, that Great Bri- 
tain must finally succumb m the Peninsular struggle, and the brilliant careei 
of Marshal Sucliet in Valencia at the same pcuod, were eminently conducive 
to the ultimate deliverance of Europe, by inspiring the French Emperor Avith 
the belief that all danger Avas now over m that quarter, or would speedily bo 
removed by the accession of the Whigs to office on the termination of the Re- 
gency restrictions, and, consequently, that he might safely pursue the phan- 
tom of universal empire even to the edge of the Russian snows. 


(1) Nap xi 229,233 Lond u 230,237 Gum 
\m 222 

(2) Sec Cp.i.ms, Jaurnaux Jo Sieges dam la Pc- 
nnisulc, vol i , App No 47 to 92 

(3) Ecrthicr to Marraout, Sept 18,1811 Helm 
i 585, 537 

(4) Napoleon's real views at tins period were, 
with more candour Ilian he uauall} exhibited on such 
occasions, divulged iu hi3 address to the I cgislative 
Body on June 18, 1811 — “ Since 1809 the greater 
part of the strong places in Spain have been taken 
nflcr memorable sieges and the insurgents hate 
been beatin in a great number of pitched battles 
England has felt that the war Is approaching a lor 
mination, and that intrigues and gold arc no longer 
sufficient to nourish it she has found herself 
obliged, therefore, to alter the nature of her assis 


tancc, and from an auxiliary she lus become a prin- 
cipal All her troops of the lino has c hi en sent to 
the Peninsula Eng’isb blood has at longtb flowed 
in torrents m several actions glprious to lliulrench 
arms lh|S conflict with Car'hage, winch seemed as 
if it would bo decided on fields of battle, on Ibo 
ocean, or beyond the seas, will henceforth ho de- 
cided on the plains of Spain AVhen England shall 
be exhausted — when she shall at hast have felt tho 
evils which, for twenty years, she has with so much 
cruelty poured upon the Continent, when half her 
families shall he in mourning , then shall a pe.il of 
thunder put an end to the affaire of the Peninsula, 
the destinies of her ormic3, and avenge Europe and 
Asia by finishing this second Pump war ” — See 3Io- 
nheur, 10Ui June J811 , 
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CHAPTER LXI11. 

nw ut mu op iuu *t vmaw* Jii.— *rr 1515. 


AHGUUE-TTT 

Slut hmlM or«*aln by VYd^*#, J«w*ry U ffiwndw i»/»-y*rtPo«rtal Hoc wna 
o[tf*p*Mo**l lift K^CKi-^emirUtlo PredWUoa *f Btp*Uo* t »ppr**£bl* f Fitl »i Um 
MJU tUa*— Cwnurtarrmf^l *V Ibi* Period of lb* Fall *f th* Frmch Emmin— VT^mr wt^ 
pccp*m U bctirp dwtad R»4ri|o-C*aJMw«»*m *f lb* OrnUuMUM Proem* *f 
iba 8le$*-Aap«t *f b*lh SUe* befar* Lb* Aiaait— Tb* TUN fKriri** carry Uu «t*V 
Bn*«b-Sl*n* af U** Ie**er Breach — H14 «hu tft*ord*n eocatipmt tc iba su^»— Viil 
tmp*rUne* *f Uu C* pLor*-A*lwJo. U prodded «m)( iba Fmtb G«Mc*l*-Sreitl pj*- 
paralKwa mi* *t*in*t Ba-Uya-ttorment %{ Lb* Bn mb Amj uwirt* Uul F*rtm*- 
PrepmUona for Lb* stj*— JU C+vmeeemm t— Atomurt of Picorina— plan of Allot!, of 
lb* Fortreu JUdf-Phlllppo*** Pmanikroj oJDrfe»eO-Ui»»eomf*l iataajl *f Lbe ml 
Brraabm -Terri* e itru«leal ib*tr Bai^-Tka e»Mi* |j auaollol by Pretoa— Tb* Uwn L»»l 
Iro*ib t*m*d— AVtlVcr 1 * UItUJoc *bo jail to hj E*tai*J*~iTfcUCD*t*B » GbaJocL dtm»* 
Lb* A«*aUt— Jd«f*lud# and InporUDC* of lid* Oiqiieu— Sogll Mraioet Cro*v Arvi.lr^, 
»wJ roLr**t» U IV— U*no*«tr* lCTipilftp 1.1* Bdn— WeflJnftton mth lo lb* AjoeA*— Hi* 
effort* In U* Cofllooweriu lo Hpplf Uw krtraia utw— Kjpol*p* a *a(er at tbc F«B of 
B*di|oi-Xat*rpotaiW* of Cbulooi* Ulb liwFmeb E»pJr*-HrdneUo* I. lb* French 
Fore* lo lb* Pe*ioMU- Spirit and Character of lb* A DIN A raj at ibl* period-peteri*- 
Uon of IW Krroib Foil* at Ika EriJ« of Aicuru— DUT» Preparations f*r Lbeir AlUci— 
Nomilof o! I be Fort*— Uirabrte I* **mj by « F.W* AJam, iW mil rtf mr o* to lla4*)oi— 
Defeat or B*It**le*o* Lo A n d*] m l*— Def entire blo w n ** Ulan 1* K*Jr«r**dar* — TTHI]^- 
too * Prrpirillo** for Lb* ln»**U« of ftpdn-ffoaU’a Pl*m *1 IbW period— F#rm of Lb* 
Frmeb (n Sp*t»— AArune *f ’WcJtatUa U a*l*m**c*— flkt* of U»e Fort* tber*— Bar 
monl 1 * ladTcel**] ALLtmpL L* rat*« Ux SU* > CapUr* of Ibo F*rt*— Abnrn**] retire* Mlmd 
Vbc Dwjto— H i* »bl* Uoreamu, *od \Ytlllnti*o t Kelri»l— TYttliifU* * Cifllt*iiie» Ir»» 
lb* *f lb* JJpAbltnl*— Aid L*rd HOlUc* DaUlaeb** F*il*Te la Lb* projeetnl 

C*-of<Ti ib a — 1 -Y ril L**Lo* KrtmU *tna* lb* G**ren*— Ceyob* *f • Ctrmlrj AUid tl 
CutnJf*— tforeiowl* on }»lb Side* dartnf lb* Brtml U M CbrUlorti— Tb* Brtiitb 
r«Lrr»t to tba nbfbboorbood of S*l*w»nn— Cndf] S«Uuli*i of Lb* K*(li*k Ann/— Al*re- 
ineal* oflrofb Amie* ln«edl*lrl/ before tbe B*UJ*— F*l** Bo* man of lb*Fm>tb left— 
irriJ/mtob 1 * dt*>*» Lffan* ofAUicA— Frtoob Di*p**Ulo*j ui Cnamedoeneit *f lb* B*ul* 
— Proere** or lb* Ac Lion, tod YYooof of U*rnw}t— T*ui Dofetl of lb* Fr**ob 1*0 •der 
Tbormcm— SpUndil 0*rt* »f U>* WlUb C»i»lrj oo F*> * d ft !*!*•— RtpiU* *< lb* 
briU*b *l H*e Cadn, and ot Ibe Frdth al AnpwUca— W*i(taiu>« «d Bemfard ml*** 
Lbe Battle In iba Cmlr*— L*H bUad ud Vuul d*fe*t of IbeFmcb WeUlPstoai p*n*e* 
in lb* irons Dim lion— Re*uU» of lb* n»ul*— Drfni*mCh*ni *f lb* Gemai Dr****« 
M lb* Prentb RcoijoMif— HipM Bctmt of ib* Prenob l* V*ll*dob4— Retml *f J**apb 
W»»rd* lUdtW, *od ArU*n at H*l*kbood*— CoMtrruUa* »blob prmW IQ Lkrt C***ul 
— KjUJT of tbe EAjliib tat* Uadrid *nd enUnaiavllo Joy »hlcb prirrailad Utmorl At- 
Uei an *ndH«lMtlon of lb* nrtbo--Orai womL of ATartE* fiornfmf ttcTV- .‘\T 
UjgjUjK, of lb* Ceilrtl ibltb U>* Cajlbb bad no* acnilrrd In 6p*ln-AW* 

Vt«a tW* period for lb* B*-«Ubli*br»ralor Affair*— Bilual • f Sacbrt f* »■ 

air floeeonr 10 J**rpb— Oporailona of IUU and Drew** In C*ir«uJ»r* and La iU*cc+-~ 
■Wrtn*3t£* »•»« L* UHI Kortb to pma upon OnwH-Tb* Fn»eb mln l* 
crtnlion cJ Lb* Caril* Iberr imd lb* Fre*th *crt* amend U— C«»wt*o«m*nt •( 
JZ^b, of ih* non* orb ifSdkVUIchael-Rcpated nnaucomfo] Aa*idl»-4t#ri^ 

WT-.WBJin.to.-. molaibn u> mire, and C**m aflb* F*Dn« af tb* 

otnnl to vScttdn of eraenat*. UadriA, «*d m«*W 

et***i*a DffflcBife* *f YVeflioflon’* BrtmL-JBjeikwaf W»*n.y »*4 lillT*-Ji»clb* 

Si^-Simrdmary lUni*i1p»*tidI-***e* *1 UBBrimt-TU 

A«ma *f J!ta5J32E 

Operrii*M la iba &nub «»d E**» *f 5f*U— LanAte* *f ib* Drubb fare* « ****• 
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of Gastello, ami Defeat of Suchct— Want of Vigour with which this Success was followed up 
by the British General— Operations in Catalonia during the Campaign, and in Asturias and 
Biscaj— General Result of tho Campaign— Its vast Effect in loosening the French Power in 
the Peninsula— Wellington’s great Merits m the Conduct of it— Immense advantages gained 
by tho Allies— Reaction upon themselves of the French mode of making war 

tut power Tue close of the year 1811 and commencement of 1812, witnessed 
wander the elevatiou of the poiser of Napoleon to its highest point, and 
such was the magnitude of tho forces then at his disposal, and the 
paralysis which had seized the nnnds of men from the unbroken career of his 
success, that Ins empire appeared established on a foundation w Inch could 
never he shaken Every continental slate had successively attempted to 
combat it, and every one had been overthrown in the struggle The alliance 
of Russia and Austria in 1803, of Russia and Prussia in 180G, of Spam and 
Austria in 1809, had been alike unable to restrain the lapid and portentous 
growth of his power From pacific repose he rose up, like a giant refieshed 
by sleep, more formidable m numbcis and organization than when the last 
strife terminated; from warlike struggles he emerged conquering and to con- 
quer It was hard to say whcthci his 'power had liseu more rapidly m peace 
or m war, it was difficult to see what limit could be imposed to the growth 
of an empire to which the former brought only an increase of hostile pre- 
parations , the latter, an enlargement of pacific resources The systematic 
exertions of military monarchies, the tumultuous array of popular enthu- 
siasm, had been alike overthrown m the strife Little could be hoped from 
the formei, when the heroism of Aspern had failed, nothing expected from 
the latter, when the devotion of Saragossa had been subdued The hopes 
awakened by the retreat from Torres Yedras had been chilled by subsequent 
disasters, the subjugation of the east of Spain seemed to presage the speedy 
concentration of an overwhelming force against the battalions of Wellington' 
m the west, and if he succumbed, nothing remained, from tho shores of the 
Vistula to die Pillars of Ilerculcs, capable of combating the French power, or 
resisting the Imperial will. A general despair, in consequence, seized upon 
the public mind ovei all Europe Even the bra\ cst hcai is hesitated as to tho 
ultimate issue of a contest in which former continental eflort had tcuninated 
only in disaster; and many ages of military servitude were rcgaided by tho 
strongest heads as the inevitable destiny of Euiope, to be overthrown, per- 
haps, at last only by a fresh deluge of northern baibanans (1] 

It was at this dark and mournful penod, that a member of theChuich of 
England thus addressed a British congregation “ There is a limit, my bre- 


(l) “ Theso cursed, double cursed news, Live 
sunk ray spirits so roucli, that I am almost at disbe- 
lieving a proudeuce Go/1 forgive me 1 Bui I tbiuk 
Some evil dtmon has been permitted in the c hapc of 
tins tyrannical moix. ter, whom God has sent on. tho 
nations visited in his anger The Spaniards may 
have Roman pride, but they want Roman talent to 
support it, and in short, unless GoiL in Ids ihcrcv 
should raise up amongst them one of those extraor- 
dinary geniuses, who seem created for the enter 
gcncies of an oppressed people, I confess I sec no 
hope The spring tide may, for aught X know, break 
upcm us lit the next session of lhirlmn ent There 
is nu evil fate upon ns in ail wo do at home or 
abroad '* — Sin \\ alter Scott to Elxis 13 tU Du 
cambep 1808, and September li, 1809 — Locxuart’s 
Life of Scott, n 225,227,253 

To the same purpose. Sir James Mackintosh said, 
at this period, writing to Gentz at Vienna — “I be 
}«evc, bkc you, in a resurrection, because X believe 


ra the immortality of civilisation , imt when, and by 
whom, in what fn-in, aro questions which I Iiavo 
not the sagacity to answer, and on which it would 
bo boldness to hazard a conjcclare A dark and 
stormy night, a black senes of ages, may he pre- 
pared r 6 r our posterity bofore-lbo (lawn that opens 
Dee *4, 180 G the more, perfect da) Who can tell 
xi *°7 how long that fearful night may bo 

before the daprn of a brighter morrow ? Tho race of 
man may reich the promised land , but there is no 
assurance that the present generation vntt not perish 
in the wilderness Ihe mischief has become too in- 
tricate to be unra\ died, in our daj An evil greater 
than despotism, even in its worst and most hideous 
form, approaches— a monarchy literally universal 
seems about to lie established Mackintosh to 
Gentz, 2if/t December 1806 , and to William Ooil- 
vik. Esq , 24^ February 1808 — Memoirs a/M ackjs- 
tosii, i 307 and 383 
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ti * r€ J’j *o Iianun suffering; ibereu an hour fo oppression when 
^t .1 wwjrowon fpriop Crom despair There are hounds la Item oral «j 
groM^- welt os the material system lotbc dominion of evil there are limits 
vSx r^i-L to the Injallico of national* well as the guilt of individuals. There 
V*’**’ ML ii* titno, when canning ccese* to delude and hypocrisy to deceive} 
when- power ceases to orcrawe, and oppression will no longer bo borne To 
uialhour, to that amn gin g boor, Time and Nature are approaching Hus cap 
of bitterness I* fall, and there b a drop which will main Jt orerflow ln- 
marted as ft nu y be a®! (lit the blaze of military glory, tho dread 11a od b yet 
writing on the wall tho sentence of its doom the hour bita*ilJy apprdaciifng 
when evil will be overcome with good, and when thb life-blood of an injured 
world will collect at the heart, and by one convulsive effort throw oil the load 


that has oppressed It It b Impossible that the oppressed can longer beckon 
the approach of a power which cornea only to load them with heavier chains t 
It is impossible that the nation* of Enrope, cradled In civilisation and bap- 
tised into the liberty of the children of Gbd, can loDg continue to bond their 
freeborn head* J>eforo the feel of foreign domination -or that they can suffer 
the stream of knowledge which hai so long animated their soil, to terminate 
nt last in the. deep stagnation of military despotism Even the oppressor 
bleeds In the hour that he triumphs his people arc goaded to exertions which 
they loathe Ids faureb are wet with the lean of those who have been bo- 
res' ed of their children For years, oar attention has boon Cried on that great 
and guilty country which has been fertile in nothing but revolution} and from 
which, amidst the clouds that cover it, we have teen that dark and shapeless 
farm arise, which, like the virions that appalled the king of Babylon, ‘ bath 
Hi legs of Iron and Its arms of brass Tot, while our eye strains to measure 
its dimemions, and our ear shrinks at the threatening of Ita voice, let us sur- 
vey It with the searching eyo of tho prophet, and wo shall see that it* feet 
are of * base and perishable day ' Amidst all the terrors of its brightness. It 
1m no foundation in the moral 1 tabid ty of jus lice. It Is irradiated by no beam 
from Heaven j ills blessed by no prayer of man j it b wonhlppea with no 
gratitude by the patriot heart, it may remain for the time that Ls appointed 
it, but the awful boor is on the wing when the universe will resound with 
iufall and the same sun which now measures out with reluctance the length 
of its Impious reign, will one day poor his un decaying beams amid its ruins, 
and bring forth from the earth which (t has overshadowed the promises of a 
greater spring (IT— That ultimate triumph of virtue over oppresalon, which 
tho foresight of the statesman could not venture to anticipate, and the cou- 
rage cd the soldier hardly dared to expect, was dearly foreseen, and confi- 
dently announced, at the darkest period of the struggle, by the undoubdug 
voice of religious faith. The philosopher foay admire the moral grandeur of 
tho sentiments conveyed in these doqnent words j tho historian may mark 

con lamed was so soon 
mas uttered but the 
er Interest In the voice 
d gives vent to an ex 
to follow out, la lb® 
on tho moral go rem- 
ind public! y expressed 


the exact accomplishment which the prediction they 
to roedre, and tu dupiUr fdldt, it llu moment it 
author trruU ha trill bo fotjlran H ba bob a Jet .leap 
of a revered parent— now tuning from the tomb— an 
prculon of Ihankfoloen, that ho lie? bum premllted 
narrative of thU mljhlr cnuvoWon, thorn principle, 
mast of tho world which were Invariably maintained . 
by UU father, during the whole of IU coollnuanco 


( 1 ) Tut a«—, ruw«7 a*. »*“ , “f rtS. 
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The subsequent chapters of this history contain nothing but the 
inis p.rird accomplishment of this prediction The universe did indeed re- 
of the sound with the fall of the awful form winch had o\ei shadowed it, 

ernpue and the English historian may well feel a pride at the part winch 

Ins country took m this immortal deliverance The British army was the van- 
guard which broke the spell which had so long entranced mankind it was 
fioin the rocks of Toires Vedras that the French arms first permanently re- 
ceded ’Unas on the plains of Castile that the first mortal strokes to their 
empire weie delivered Befoie the Nierncn had been crossed^ the rivulet of 
the Albuera had run led with Gallic blood, before Smolensko had fallen, 
Badajoz had yielded to the resistless assault of the English soldiery ' it was in 
the tnumphs of Salamanca that the Russians sought the long-wislied-for omen 
of ultimate victoiy , in the rccorery of Madrid that they beheld, amidst the 
flames of Moscow, the presage of their own dein erancc (1) The first to open 
the career of freedom to the world, England was also the last to recede from 
the conflict the same standards which had w aved over its eaxhest triumphs, 
were seen above the reseive on whom the final throes of the struggle de- 
pended Yam would have been the snows of Russia and the conquest of 
Leipsic, \ain the passage of the Rhine and the capture of Pans, if British 
valour had not for ever slopped the' renewed career of victory on the field of 
Waterloo (2) And mark the extraordinary coincidence between the termina- 
tion of revolutionary triumph and the commencement of righteous retribu- 
tion both occurred at the same moment, it would seem as if a distinct line 
had been drawn by Omnipotence, beyond which victory should no t fan the ban- 
ners of guilt on the one side, nor disaster sink the spirit of virtue on the other, 

< 

“ Fond impious man, thmk’st iliou you sanguine cloud, 

Raised by thy breath, hath quench’d tbo orb of day’ 

To-morrow he repairs the golden flood. 

And warms the naltons iwlh redoubled ray " 

On the 8lli January 1812, the long series of revolutionary triumphs termina- 
ted with the fall of Valencia, and the xext dav Wellington led Ins army across 
the Agueda, and commenced the career of victory which never paused till 
the oppressor was hurled from lus throne, and the British standards waved 
in triumph on the walls of Paris (5) 

Wellington Wellington no sooner perceived, from the dispersion of the armies 
Bso 05 “ of Portugal aud the north, m wide cantonments on the upper Ta- 
RcSrtgo § us an( l I* 10 Douro, m December 1811, that Ciudad Rodrigo was 
jan jsli abandoned to its own resources, than he judged that the favouiable 
opportunity, so long watched foi , of attacking that fortress with some chance 
of success, had arrived His ai my, indeed, was still unhealthy , neatly twenty 
thousand weie yet in hospital , foi though large reinforcements had arrived 
fiom England, yet the new regiments, in great part affected by the Walche- 
len fever, were fai more liable to sickness than the old soldiers, the pay was 
three months m arrear, supplies were still got up. with difficulty, and the 
new clothing foi the troops had not yet arrived But in all these lespects he 
was well aw r are the enemy’s ainjies were in a sull worse condition , while the 

fl) Tbo news of the battle nf Salamanca was rc (2) “ If tho English army," said Napoleon, “ bad 
ccivcd by belli tbe French and Russian armies tl o been defeated ut Waterloo, what would bavo avail- 
ed emng before tbo battle of Borodino, tint of the cd all tbo Russians, Austrians, or Prussians who 
taking of Jhulrid by T ord W'eilinglon as Kutnsoff were crondiug to tbe Rhine, * and tha 

" ns performing Ins circular march round Moscow, Pjrpuees?” — Nifonrox, Me 203 

by the light of the burning capital , — Vide infra (S) This is strictly true , in-"’! 

chap l\n in alliance in Russia was 
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B<5w position* a»gnod to, and now uken by Jhem, In conformity with the 
oniirt of the French Emperor, Usned In h Orem her, had ran o red them to 
web a distance aa rendered It doubtful whether, especially at that inclement 
aoawn, any adequate force conld be assembled for lu relief Bonnet ta In 
the Artariai; Shmtbrun at Alicante and the bulk of the army of the north, 
now charged with tho defence of Ciudad Rodrigo, In cantonments on the 
Douro The bettor, howerer, to conceal hie real dodgna, Wellington, in the 
dose erf I8H, caused IIHf to assume the offensive in Ertrcmadara and this 
WU done with success by that enterprising officer, whose slightest movements 
were watched with the almost anxiety ilnco tho blow of Aroyos Mollnoi, that 
tthey abandoned ilertda and Almendralijo, and concentrated ibdr 
forces toward* Uereaa, while the English adrancod porta occupied tho latter 
town on the 2d of January, and apread themselves oat In the neighbourhood 
of Ba <la jo* Such waa the Impression prod need by thh irruption Into tho 
French quarter*, that So alt, coned ring Bedajoi to bo threatened, gave or- 
der! for awembiiug hit force* through the whole of Andalusia, at the rery 
moment that Woffington, haring concealed hij derigni till the butaut of their 
execution, waj making Id* troop* prepare fatclne* and gihloni in thrirrm- 
peedro Tillage*, and laying down the portable bridge orer tho Agued* for Lhe 
aiego of Qodad Rodrigo (l) 

c — 1 — All lldDgs bring in rcadlnets, the hridgewasflxedon the Clb, but 
a heary fall of anow prevented tho troop* from moring till the8di 
as If to makq the termination of Kapoldon’* long career of conquest, 
by the iurreuder ofVolenda, coincide exactly with the commencement of hi* 
fall, by tho English attack on CnmAD Roew to The light divUion only crowed 
on that day, and immediately formed lhe investment of tho forire**, In the 
evening an advanced redoubt, altuaiod on the great Teton, w« carried by 
ix assault the flrrt parallel wai established on the day following; 

u. and a few day* after, tho conrent of Santa Crux wn* itormcd. The 

gtrrfson, alarmed at tho progreea of tba beslegerji, now made a rlgoroo* tor 
tlo, and did considerable mischief to iho head of the tap before they were re- 
pulsed; but tho progrea* of the work* wa* not seriously interrupted by lid* 
•effort* On the »amo afternoon tho halterie* opened j and at" night the fortified 


conrent of San Francesco, which flanked the right of live trench a, was ear 
riod by a gallant escalade of the 40Lh regiment. At half part foor In the even* 
lug, just a* darkness tel in, the broaching batteries opened, and thirty lwaxy 
gum *ont forth their crtibing fire again it the wall*. “ Then wai beheld a 
spectacle at once foarfal and tublimo Tho enemy replied to the attallroli 
Are with mom than fifty pieces the hello wing of eighty large guns thook the 
ground far and wide j the tmoke rerted In heary rolamc* upon the butie- 
tnenlt of the place, or curled In light wreath* about the numeron* spire*} 
ibo thelb, bluing through the air, teemed fiery terpenu leaning from The 

darknest j the wallicraihedto tho stroke of the bullet, and the distant mous- 

tains returning tho «and, appeared to moan over the foiling diy (2) " 
ixfLi »*. Ou the three following days the Are continued with groat rigour 
on both tides the wall camo down in huge mattes, and thoagh tho 
besieger* wore exposed to a roort destructive cannonade, and the bead of the 
tranche, wellnlgb rtSed bj tho ilonn rf gtopo utd ibdlo, cIotoh UmuuhiI ol 


*1. "f" 1 -*' *<*• n cur* i, — i i.. 1 — r 
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an Inch were discharged by the enemy, yet tiro progicss of the ruin an as very 
cAidcnt, and by reserving ail their lire for the ramparts, and not discharg- 
ing a shot at the defences, thofausscbiayo was beaten doNvn, and two large 
hi caches were declared practicable m the rampart on the morning of the 10th. 
Tlie nearest batteries were still abovo two hundred yards distant, and not 
one of the parapets Avas injured, circumstances an Inch augmented greatly the 
difficulties of eairymg the place by storm; hut Wellington an as, formally 
reasons, eager for the assault, for the prize to he gained by its capture Avas 
immense, and every day added to the danger of the fortress being relieved 
from an llliout The an hole siege equipage and stores of the army of Portugal 
an ere deposited m the place, and the French had no other nearer than Ma- 
drid, its capture would render any attach on Almeida or the lines of Torres 
Yedras impossible for a very long period , the enemy’s ci edit w ould suffer by 
the capture of so important a stronghold under the eye of two armies, each* 
as strong as that of the besiegers, and the British would acquire by its reduc- 
tion both a frontier fortress of upproN ed strength, and a basis for future of- 
fensive operations of inestimable importance. Marmont, loo, was collecting 
lus troops and approaching; it was Known that by the 28lh or 21) th liOAVOuld 
be at Salamanca, only font matches distant, with foity thousand men, and 
the recent failure at Badajoz told but too clearly nnIijI might be the result of 
prosecuting the siege according to the established rules, and wailing till the 
counterscarp was BIonyii in, and the parapets commanding the breach all le- 
velled by the besiegers’ lire The place was accordingly summoned on the 
18th, and the governor having returned a gallant answer, that lie would not 
surrender, preparations weio made for the assault (1). 
pianuuhn The perilous honour of this attack felloii the light and 3d divisions, 
aSilu " whose turn it was to be that day on duty m the trenches. The latter, 
commanded by General M'lvinnon, preceded by the light companies, under Ma- 
jor Manners, was to attack the mam breach , the Portuguese of the division 
Averein reservem the trenches, ready to ad vance if occasion required The lat- 
ter, under General Yundclour and Golonel Bernai d, received ordeis to assault 
the lesser breach, and, as soon as they got fooling on the summit, turn shai p 
to the right in order to lake in Hank the defenders of the mam breach, and as- 
sail in rear the interior retrenchments by which the enemy hoped to stop tho 
progress of the assailants, cvcii if they did w m the rampart This done ,and a 
communication between the two columns being effected, an ciloil was to be 
made to burst open the Salamanca gale, and let in the rest of tho division. 
Pack, with Ins lnigade of Portuguese, as soon us the linug became general, 
was to make a false attack by escalade on the outwork of St.-Jago, on the op- 
posite side of the town, which might he converted into a leal attack if a fa- 
vourable opportunity of penetrating should occm Tho sloimmg parlies re-* 
ccived orders not to fire a shot, but push on with the bayonet, the bearers of 
the bags, ladders, and other engines of assault, were not even aimed, lest 
any inegulai skirmish should interfere with their smoothing the way for the 
oiliei troops .The prcpaiations of the besieged, however, avcic veiy formi- 
dable bombs and hand-gicuades lined the top of tho breaches to loll down 
on the assailants, bags of powdci Avcre disposed among the luins, to explode 
Avhen they began to ascend the slopes; two heavy guns, charged AVilh giape, 
flanked the summit of the larger breach, and a mine Avas prepared under 
it, to explode if all other defences faded These obstacles, however, noways 
daunted the British noops, and the last words of Welling uclioiW- 


(l) Gurw vui 520, 527 Nap iv 379, 383 Jones, ii 01, 02, Helm. It, 
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breathed Lbo infr^t of tha yvJiok army as wdl as himself— “ Ciudad Rodrigo 
most bo carried by assault this evening at seven o clock (1) ” ^ 

*f Tim evening tu calm and tranquil the moon, in her fim 
Tuirlcr, diffused I doubtful light over the same, which, without 
disclosing particular objects, rendered their rude outline distinctly 
rhlble Tha projecting lusffcmi stood forth ffkG glints in the gloom, darkly 
jet clearly defined on ibo adjoining shadows, while In their side*, yawning 
gnlts, half Oiled up with ruins, showed where tho breaches hid been mido 
and Ibo deadly sliffo was p ensue. In the British lines the trenches were 
crowded with inned men, among whom not a whisper was to be heard, nor 
q movement pcrccimij so completely had discipline, and the absorbing an 
xlcty of the moment, subdued every unruly feeling and stilled every daunt 
less heart. As th? great cloet, however, of the Cathedral tolled seven, the 
word was qaietljr pauod along that all was ready and, leaping at once oat 
of the trenches, the men rushed forward to the breaches, led by thdr respec 
tlvo forlorn hopes that of tho third division headed by Ensign Hackle, with 
the forlorn hope, and General 11‘Kinnon leading tho storming party that of 
tho light by Hr Gurwood (2), followed by Major baplcr at the head of the 
storming party— and with the eaploita of these bravo men began toe Fill or 

tbc **EScaEitf«i:(3) 

tv uM M'KInnon a division crossed the open space between the trenches 
i.’Jru* aD( l d' c ramjurt, under a tempest of grapo and musketry from the 
•"■ jW " A -walli J and in a few minutes reached the counterscarp, which was 
found to bo eleven feet deep The uppers, however, instantly threw down 
their bags of bay, which soon diminished tho depth by one-balf, and the 
men, hastily leaping down, arrived at tho foot of tha great breach* but there 


a ryoat serious opposition a waited them The shells, rolled down from Urn 
t6p, hurst amidst the throng with frightful explosions Every shot of tho 
close ranks oflho branch infantry told with effect on tho dense miss below 
and when, forcing thdr way up tho slope, the British soldi era at length 
reached the summit, they were torn in pioces by a terrific discharge of grape 
from the heavy gnns within a fow yards distance on either side, which at 
once, like a scythe, swept the whole warlike mnllitudo down Before these 
could ho reloaded, howeyor, those immediately behind pushed op, aDd won 
tho ascynt of tho faassehraye, and at 1U top met two battalions which hail 
mounted the perpendicular of (ho ftossehra)® by escalade, and together 
thoy crowded up die breach of the rampart, wliidi was speodlly carried Bat 
lust as, in tho tumult of victory, thoy were striving to penetrate tho interior 
retrenchments which the besieged had conalructod to bar thdr further en- 
trance, the mlno which bod been worked unjjer thdr fcqt was suddenly ci 
nlodcd, and (he bravest and most forward, among whom v>u the gallint 
M'KInnon were blown into the air Still tho column which had won the great 
breach held the ground they had gained, and finding it Imposslbio to pene- 
trate farther into ibo town, from the obstacle of the inner retrenchment, 
they established themselves among tho ruins to await the result of the other 
ni lacks, and the scarlet uniforms carno pouring in on every side (-i) 

^ [n the meanwhile the light division under Craufurd, and the Por- 
ITJST tnguese under Pack, were stiff more successful Tho former hod 
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tlucc bundled yaids of glacis lo cross before they reached ils ciesl, but tins 
distance was swiftly passed, though liie gallant Craufurd received a fatal 
w ound during the 1 ush , the counterscarp, eleven feet deep, w as leaped dovv n 
in the face of a dreadful tire of giapc and nutshell y, and the lesser breach 
reached It proved, however, to be extremely steep and narrow ; and when 
t\\o>llnrds of the ascent had been won, the struggle was so violent that the 
men paused, and every musket m the crowd was snapped under the instinct 
of self-defence, though not one was loaded. Majoi Napier, however, who was 
at this moment struck down by a grape-shot, called to the hoops to trust to 
their bayonets. Ihc olhters all at once spuing to the fiont, and the summit 
was won Ihenarosea loud shout from every quarter, for Pack's Portuguese 
uit the same moment had escalndcd the walls on the opposite side The light 
division now pushed on iu gtcat numbers, and, not forgetting their ordeis, 
turned sharp to the right, and with loud tlicois assaulted m Hank the 111 - 
trcnelunciU at the great breach, where the third division had been arrested , 
and by a mighty effort oi both united, the barriers were burst through, and 
the hoops lushed iu Some nrcgular fighting occurred in the sheets, but no 
further systematic resistance was attempted > and Mr Gurvvood, who, though 
wounded, had maintained his post at the head of the third division when 
they carried the hi each, received the governors sword, the deserved tevvard 
ofhis heroism, at the gate of the castle (1). 

™~“* M A fughtful scene of plunder, intoxication, and violence, immc- 

r »r, u «». diately ensued The bring, which teased foi a moment when the 

fctomT tumult at the breaches subsided, was now lcnewed m the incgu- 
larway winch denoted the commencement of riot and decider; ami shouts 
andscreanis on all sidesfearfully intermingled with the groans of the w ouiided 
The churches were ransacked, the wine and spun collais pillaged, and bru- 
tal intoxication spread in every direction Soon the llaincs were seen burst- 
ing forth mseveial quarters ; some houses were burned to the ground, others 
already ignited, and it was only by the uitiepidily of a few oflicers and 
soldiers, whose coolness deserves the highest praise, that a hie, wantonly 
lighted in the midst of the great powder maga/nic, was extinguished By 
’ degiees, however, the drunken men dropped from excess of liquor, or fell 
asleep; the efforts of the officers and fresh divisions winch Wellington in- 
stantly ordered into the town, were incessant to rcsloie oidei the houses 
on Dre, and not consumed, were happily saved , and before morning a degree 
of order was restored which could hardly have been hoped foi by those who 
witnessed the first license consequent upon victory. Yet even in these mo- 
ments of unbridled passion, when the national vice of drunkenness appeared 
m its most frightful colours, some redeeming qualities were displayed 
though all who combated were put lo death without mercy, yet the un- 
resisting every where received quarter , no slaughter, either of the citizens oi 
enemy took place; and of a gairison consisting only of eighteen hundred 
men at the commencement of the siege, full fifteen hundi cd, still unw ounded, 
were made prisoners (2) 

Torfnl^rof ^ ie sloimiI1 S of Ciudad Itodrigo was one of the most bnlhaul 

iws capture exploits of the Bntish army, and from none have greater oi more 
splendid results immediately flowed A hundred and fifty guns, including 
the whole battei mg tram of llarmonl’s army, and immense stoics of every 
kind, fell into the bands of the Allies, who had to lament the loss of thutecn 

(l) Baird's Report, Aug 8, 1812 fidm rv 291 (2) Nap it 380 Loml li 250, 207 Dilm it 

Loud U 204, 205 Nap it 383,381 Outw vm 279 ' 

527, 528 Celia iv 278,27 0 
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hundred men, including two heroes cut off oarly In their car coy Generals 
Craufurd and lPKinnon But It was not the material results, great and Im- 
portant is they were, which commuted Its principal value Tho moral in- 
fluence with which it wm allendod vu far moro important, Wellington 
had now curried the frontier fortress of Spain, in the face of sixty thousand 
men hastening from tho army of Portugal and the north to raise the siege. 

In the depth of winter he had thrown a portablo bridge over the Aguedt, 
and collected his troops and battering train with such secrecy and celerity, 
that the brcseblug batteries had opened lb dr fire before tbq enemy had 
ad rices of the commencement of the enterprise, and the place was carried 
bdoro they had begun to march for its relief. It was now erident that be 
had for the Aral timo since tho Peninsular war commenced, obtained Uw, 
ajscendcncy over his enemies and that, with the initialise In operation, 
tha war was to be carried into the territory occupied by the enemy hor 
was tho proof affordod of the increased profldency of the English in tho art 
of war and their improved skill in the multifarious duties connected with 1 
jL| ,acce*sfhl prosecution, less gratifying or leas prophetic of a revolution in 4 

tho contest. Ciudad Itodrigo had been taken by storm, after a siege of twelve 
days in the depth of winter, by an army o{ forty thousand men, whereas 
pitJwia, with one of eighty thousand, had been detained before its with 
ill weeks in tho height of summer The intelligence of this unlooked-for 
therefore, excited tho most enthusiastic Joy In all the allied capitals. 

The democrats of Cadix were, for the lime, overpowered} and the English 
general was created Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo amidst the unanimous acclama- 
tions of the Cortes and people The Portuguese Government forgot iU 
leal oust of English interference, and conferred upon him the tide of Uar- 
nuU of Torres Yedrts wbUe the thanks of the British Parliament were Total 
to the army and a pension of L.2000 a-year settled on tho earldom of Wei 


Great was the consternation produced in the French generals by 

the foU of Undid Rodrigo. JJarmont had arrived with the divisions 

SL under his immediate orders at YallidoUd, to take Urn oomtnaml of 
IhTnewly organized army of Portugal on the I3th of January, without any 
anirtrmt rrf what was going forward; and It was not till late in the evening 
of tLt day that be learned that tho British had crossed the Agueda. 1^°* 
”, orim iirw dUpjtch«J to U30 troop. In diroollon. lo uwalle BonwJ 
TO loUulenfrom Lho AKortan mounUlMi Bromine from Ibenltoj of 
Toxibi Borwnnfl lo null in ill lira dsUoicd ptrtin. which TOn on Ihobuik. 
X DolroTind lhao treopi too ill K> tondoronl it SAmw on U* 
Vobruar? ' UMnwhUe,bownTer, notonlr TO Eiudiii nodrigo ul«n, tot 
ITSS In iho wiStrtpiJrcd, prorWom for ill wwki' thrown In) md 
teTfroro! iStlnnldlTWon lo **nrn It. pUco, lad rmuiwd bb 
tho Britisli g^« » F DeD io Guinaldo It is impossible now to doubt that ibb 
“ SSSSiJ »uSi was mainly owing lo the ill-judged dispositions i of 
rapU and briUhm ^dcuched llonihrun to Valencia, dislocated bi* 

the French , n Gjdr divisions a new direction, at tho very time 

^dmoneration was undertaken, Joined Id the oppressive way in 
when the doasire oporauo mhich bad so desolated the country « 

which he bad always iroopd to ■ prodigious distance Indispensable 

to render the diiponton < rf i ***"£* JSSnlo take blame fo him** 
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tins disaster, exhaled in -violent invectives agaipst both Marmonl andDor- 
setme, though it was Ins own directions winch had left 10 neither the means 
of averting it (1). 

Secret pre No sooner had Wellington put Ciudad Rodrigo m a situation of 
u u defence against any sudden attack, than he turned his cj es low ards 
iuu\ l L Bvuvjoz, the remaining frontier fortress, which it was necessary 
that he should reduce befoic attempting Ins meditated invasion of the inte- 
rior of Spam As tins enterprise required the united strength of the whole 
army, Ciudad Rodugo, after having been repaired and provisioned for six 
weeks, was delivered ovei to Don Julian Sanchez, with lus dnision of gueril- 
las, and the Spanish Government was warned, in the strongest manner, of 
the necessity of taking immediate steps to ha\e the breaches thoroughly re- 
paired, and provisions for at least six months thrown m Meanwhile prepar- 
ations were madefoi the siege with all imaginable activity ; but as the French 
marshals were now thorough!} alarmed by the blow' struck at Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, and Soult, in particular, was sensitively alive to any demonstialions 
against Radajoz, the} required to he conducted with all imaginable secrecy. 
The battering tram and engineers were accordingly embarked for Lisbon as if 
for Oporto, and at sea re-shipped on board small craft, privately sent out 
from different parts of the coast, to elude attention, and sent up the river 
Caldao, m the Alentejo, to Alsacer da Sal, wheie the country carriages could, 
without suspicion, convc} them to the hanks of the Cuadiana, while fascines 
and gabions were sceiclly prepared at Elsas, amidst other lepairs of its ram- 
parts, ostensibly dnecled to the defence of that foiti css. Arrangements were 
at the same time made foi transferring the grand supply of the army from 
theartcrj oftheDouro to that of the Tagus . a temporal}’ depot was fann- 
ed at Celouco, as if far the nourishing of preparations on the Deira frontier; 
and a grand magaziue established hc}ond thcDouro. So completely did these 
prepaiaUons impose upon the French Emperor, that he entirely mistook the 
real point of attack, and in spite of the most urgent remonstrances of Mar- 
monl, who insisted that Dadajoz was threatened, Napoleon wrote to him, 
“ that the English general was not mad , and that an invasion on the side of 
Salamanca was alone to he guarded against (2) ” 


(i) Behn iv 2lt>, 217 Bertluer to Maruiout 
teb U, 1812- Berliner to Marwont Leb lb, 18UL 
Bclm, i \pp Pvo 85, 9 1 

** fbe Kmperor is highly displeased a l tit o neg- 
ligence which )Ou Iiavo evinced iu the affur of 
Ciudad Rud~igo Wh) had you not advices from it 
twice a wet k * What were you doing with the five 
divisions ofSouham? Hns is a strange mode of 
carrying on war, and the Linpcror iuaL.es no secret 
of his opinion, llut tlic disgrace of this disaster at- 
taches to you It would have fallen on General 
Ihiehault, if that general had not been able to sho r 
that he hid not sufficient force to do any thing x 
whereas the whole div i s ton *-oubam was at jour 
disposal fins humiliating check cannot ho as 
ertbed hut to the defect of your dispositions and 
the waut of considcratiou in the measures you have 
adopfpd BcaTiJlKa to Doaseyxb, lltkbcb 1812 
Beeujis, 1, ipp No 88 

“The fall of Ciudad Rodrigo is an affront to 
yon and the EughsLi arc sufficiently acquainted 
vi tii Fruicb honour to know, that that affront nny 
become the source of a burden to them, by forcing 
them to preserve the prize they have won 1 ho Em- 
peror is far from being satisfied with your disposi 
tions You have the superiority over the enemy , 
and instead of taking the mitiatiTe, you are always 
on the defensive. You fatigue and harass your 
troops without doing any thing that 13 not tho 


way to carr) on war Never mmd Hill and the' 
ormj of the south 1 that arm) is strong enough to 
comhal fivu divisions of the Luglish uruiy \ou 
should liav c marched on Cnulad Rodrigo, and re 
tal cn »l*I»tforc thu breaches wire tilled up or tho 
place provisioned BtnrnuR to Midmost, 1 S/4 
leb 1812 Ibid. Ipp No 9| 

^2) Jones, 11 C7, 08 Nap iv 31)2,393 Etlm u 
217, 218 

** You must suppose the English uiad to imagine 
that the) will morefi upon Bauojoz, leaving you at 
Salamanca that is, leaving joum n Mtuation to 
get to Lisbon before them Lvea if, ) iclding to im- 
prudent counsels, they should move towards tho 
south, jou nraj at onee Qfrest their movtments by 
detnehmg 0110 or two divisions towards the iagus 
by that jou will cause 5 ourself lo be respected, and 
regain tho initial! to over the cuem) i repeat it, 
then tho instructions of the Tinporor aro precise : 
you arc not to quit Salamanca : ) ou are cv cn to rc- 
ocrupy the Aslurns let jour headquarters bo at 
Salamanca, and never cease to menace the English 
from thcnccJ — B katiijes to Marmost, liih / t £ 
ruar/ 1812 —These Instructions were repeated in 
still stronger terms, in spite ofMarmont’s represen- 
tations to tho contrary, in another despatch of Wor- 
thier to him of 18 th 1 ebruary 18H — Sea B slius, 
1 , No, 90> 91/ Appendix* 
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HflTlog ihoj completely outwitted the vigilance of die French 
Emperor, and at length completed bis well-concealed preparations 
for the important enterprise in view, Wellington, on tho Dili of 
March, suddenly commenced hi* march to the south; and tbe troops, from 
all quarter*, converged toward* Badajox. One division of infsdtrv alone re- 
mained on tbo Agneda, to succour Ciadatl Rodrigo if necessary, and retard 
any incunlon which lho-enemy might aUempt on the Beira frontier, which 
was pul In as- good a pod lion of defence as circumstance* would admit The 
t English general arrivod at EJva*on the Hlh, and immediately pre- 
pared to Invest the place; bnt incredible difficulties, which weRnJgh prored 
fatal to tho whole enterprise, retarded, for a very considerable period, the 
commencement of tho liege. M representations which either WeRington, or 
his able coadjutor Mr Stuart, the English ambassador at Lisbon, could make, 
could Induce tho Portuguese Regency to put la haiard thde popularity, bv 
making tho might rate* draw forth the resources of tho country for tho cou 
veyanco of tbo ordnance ami slego equlpago, either from Almeida, where 
aomo of it came, or from tbo river Caidao, where tho remainder had been 
brought by Trater-cerriago Henco, though the troops crossed the Tagus on a 
hmt* i*- bridge of boat* at Vailaballio on the Oth ond 10th, it was not till the 
iBlh lint the pontoon* could be thrown over tho Guadlaoa, nor till the i7th 
w— * i that tho Investment of the fortress could bo completed Tho delay 
of these day* afterward* required to bo redeemed by torrent* of British 
blood (i) 

c— To cover tho riege. Mil was posted ncer Almewlralcjos with thirty 
thousand men, of whom fire thousand were horse t whlio Welling 
tori himself, with twenty two thousand, commanded liie bcsJegiDg 
force It was at lint expected that Mannont would Immediately co-opcrate 
with Soult in endearooring to disturb the operations of tJLio English annyj 
but it wu seem ascertained that his divisions had all marched through tbe 
Puerto do Pico, from tho Talley of the Tagus, into Castile, In obedience, ns U 
isnovr known, to IbeibnmlandposlUvo order* of Kapo Won , and consequently 
the British covering aymy was relieved of all anxiety except that arising from 
Soult, who was ipproaehing from Andalusia, Meanwhile, tho operation* of 
tho siege were vigorously conducted j but it was soon apparent that a most 
dcspcralo as well as iklpul dofenco might he anticipated Pluilppoo, whoso 
great talents in this apexlo* of warfare bad been cxpcricncod In tho former 
siege, bad been Indefatigable daring the six mouths that lad since dip- 
sed, in Improving the fortifications, and adding to the strength and resource* 
of the place, lio had fire thousand men under bis command, drawn by cqda l 
number* from tho armies of llarmon L, Soult, and Jourdan at Madrid in 
order to Interest all these eommauders in its dcfcnco tho old breaches were 
all repaired, and strong additional works constructed to retard tho operations 
of tho besieger* In tho quarter* from whence tho former attacks had boco 
made. The ditches had been cleared out, and in some places materially deep- 
ened, as well a* Oiled with water; tha glads wu or cry where elevated, so as ^ 
to cover tho scarp of tho rampart tbe tilt4+po*t on the other ride of the 
river, ruined In tho former siege, hi;! been thoroughly repaired, and ample 
provisions laid up for the numerous garrison The cas tic, In partlchlar, which 
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is situated on a rock more than a hundred feet above I lie level of the Gua- 
diana,a«d surrounded by ^ alls twenty -eight feet in height, was deemed pei- 
fectlj secuie, and w hat between dieud of the appioachmg siege,' and the 
orders of the French governor, all the inhabitants, except four 01 li\e thou- 
sand of the most indigent class, had left the place, so that no failure of pro- 
visions was to be appiehended (1) 

rorommec These dcfcnsiv c preparations had rendered a renew al of the at- 
wcmatu,e tac ^ QU p ort ciiristo\al lmiiosstble, and therefore Wellington re- 
Mj,cU '' sohcil to eommenee lus operations against an oulwoik called Fort 
Picurina, with a view’ to the linal attack on the rampart at the bastion of Tu- 
liidad, which could be bleached fiom the lull on which it stood. Ground was 
broken against tins outwork, unpcrcened by the enemy, m the night, and 
parallels established within two bundled jaids of its walls Alarmed at the 
progress of this uppioach, Plnlippou, two dajs after, ordered a sortie with ■ 
fifteen hundred men, including some squadrons of tavahj, bj the gates of La 
\nrch tj Trinidad These gallant men, whose approach was covered b> a 
thick fog, at first did great mischief m the British benches, driving the whole 
working parties from their posts, sweeping away several bundled intrench- 
ing tools, and spieadmg confusion as far even as the bivouacs and depots m 
the rear; but Picton’s whole division immediately ran to arms, and the ene- 
my were ultimately driven back with the loss of above tluce hundred men; 
though the British puichased their final advantage h) the loss of a hundred 
and fifty men, including Colonel Fletcher, the able chief of the engineers To 
guard against similar checks m future, Wellington removed bis reserve parks 
nearly balf-a-nulefaiibcr back, and established a reserve guaid of six lield- 
pieces near the trenches, with a signal post on a neighbouring height to give 
timely warning of the enemy’s approach b>o further attempt was made by 
the besieged to disturb the approaches of the Biitisb , but Llicy bad for some 
dajsa powerful ally m the ram, which descended m such Hoods that the 
trenches were filled with vvatei, and the earth was so saturated that it was 
M-rcii u impossible to cut it into anj regular foim At length on the 2 fill, 
after a deluge of four dajs, the atmosphere cleared up, and the investment 
was completed on the right bank of the Guadiana, while a heavy fire was 
Marcs opened fioni cight-and-tvv only guns on the Picurina, winch soon 
beat down the outer palisades, the British marksmen keeping up such a (ire 
from the trendies that no man ventured to look ovei the parapet The de- 
fences were injured, though not breached, but as they dul not exhibit the 
appearance of great external stienglh, and time w r as of essential value, from 
the known energy of Soult, who w as collecting his foiccs to raise the siege, it 
was determined, without further delay, to endeavour to cairy it by as- 
sault (2) 

orTurl" 5 The atlac ^ was* made by General Kempt with five bundled of the 

l'knriuu third division The night was fine, and the airangeinents skilfully 
and correctly made but when the troops, by a sudden lush, reached the 
palisades, they found them so far repaired as to render entiancc impossible, 
while a streaming fire fiom the lop of the walls cut down all who paused at 
that post of danger The cusis soon became imminent, and the carnage tci- 
nble,for the enemy’s maiksmen shot fast fiom the rampart , the alaim bells 
in the town lang violently, and the guns of the castle opened m rear on the 
struggling mass of the assailarls Amidst this fearful tumult the cool courage 
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of Kempt skllfullj directed the attack; the troops were drawn round to the 
part of the fort ehellcml from the Ore the reserves were quickly brought 
np, and sent headlong in U> support the fronL Tho shock was irresistible In 
an Instant tho scaling ladders were applied, and the auaihnti with loud 
cheer* mounted the rampart; whllo at the «me Ume the axe-men of tho light 
division discovered the gate, and hewing down tho barrier*, also bunt in on 
tho *ido next the place. So widen was the onset, so vehement tho light, that 
tho gimson, in tho confusion, forgot, or had not lime to roll ora- tho sheik 
and combustible* arranged on the ramparts. The British lost above three 
hundred and fifty men in this heroic assault, which lasted ad hour bat It 
contributed essentially to tbo progress of tho siege for Pidllppon had calcu- 
lated upon retarding Lho besiegers four or Qrc days longer by this ontwork, 
and if lho assault bad not taken place on that day, this would actually hare 
happened, as tho loopbolcd giilery In Ibe counterscarp and the mines would 
by that tim e have boon completed (1) 

im a* No sooner did Philippon learn tho capture of the fort, than ho 
opened a tremendous fire upon It from every gun on tho Hv pto rrf vrbich could 
bo brought to bear, and with inch effect that tho lodgement effected In it was 
destroyed, as lho troops could not remain in tho work and a sally fo retake 
It with three battalions was attempted, bat was qalekly repulsed On the 
foUqwing night, however, tho men were got under cover, and the second 
parallel being completed In advance of lho fort, enfilading and breaching bat- 
teries were erected In It : and after fivo days’ combined firing, the Sap being 
poshed up dose to the walls, the Tnnldad bastion crumbled under the re- 
peated strokes of tho bullet, and soon three Urge yawning chasms appeared 
In 1U walU. By the morning of the (lib they were all decUrod pracileahie 
and though the counterscarp was itill entire, and the most formidable pre- 
parations were evidently making to retrench tho amnmitaof the ruined parts 
of tho rampart, yet, as Soult was now approaching from Andalusia, and Mar 
moot had concentrated his a hole farce at Salamanca, from whence ho was 
expected to menace Ciudad Rodrigo, into which tho Spaniards had never 
yet, notwithstanding tho urgent representations of IVdlinglon, thrown 
any provisions, he determined to hazard an assault on tho following day (2) 
p^rf The plan of attack was suited to lho magnitude pf the enterprise, 
lho extent of lho preparations for repelling it which had boon mido 
by the gamson, and the known coorago and ability both of the go- 
vernor and his followers. On tho right, Pieton s division was to file oat of Ufa 
trendies, to cress lho Ri villas rivulet, and endeavour to scale lho castle walls, 
notwithstanding their rocky elevation mdlmppring bright,* hen lho tom alt 
at lho breaches had drawn the principal attention of tbo enemy to tho other 
side of the fortress On lho left, Leith • dlriskm was to make a faint on lho 
near Pardalen* outwork, and a real attack, by escalade, on the more distant 
San Ylnctmle bastion, though Uut'glaeis was there mined, the ditch deep, lho 
scarp twtnty-dgbl feel high, and tbo ramparts lined with bold and deter 
mined men In lho ecu Ire, the fourth and light divisions, under General Coh 
rille and Colonel Barnard, were to assault tho breaches Like the other co- 
lumns of assault, 1 they were famished with ladders and axes, and preceded 
by itonning parties of five, hundred men, Tod by their' respective forlorn 
hopes. The 1 1 gh nil yiri on was to assault tho bastion of San u Maria, tho fourth 
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division that of Trinidad, and tho two together were ncaily ten thousand 
strong But lliev had need of all their strength for the enemy was at 
once numetous and skilful, elated byformei success, and confident of future 
i ictory , the rami»ai N w ere lofty, the breaches steep and narrow , and Philip- 
pon’s skill had prepared the most direful means of dcsti action for the dark 
and massy columns that stood iu the British lines, with heaits heating for the 
assault (1) 

I'l.u.rpm.i Sixteen chosen companies were charged with the defence of the 
for itrf.nff three breaches, and were arrayed behind the parapets winch had 
been constiucled on the lore-plan of tlm> lumparts, immediately behind 
them was placed a strong battalion, m a retrenchment w Inch bud been formed 
in the icar of the menaced bastion, a company of shaipshootcrs occupied a 
xaft which was floated m the inundation which immediately adjoined the 
foot of the bleaches and flanked the assaulting columns, and another bat- 
talion was m reserve at the gate of ’irimdud, leudy to carry succour to any 
point which might require it Every soldier had four loaded muskets beside 
Ium, to avoid the delay of chaiging them at the critical moment, shells vveio 
arranged in abundance along the parapet, to roll down on the assailants the 
moment they tilled the ditch, heavy logs were provided, to eiush whole files 
by their descending weight, and at the summit of each breach an immense 
beam of wood, sunk three feet deep into the earth at either extremity, was 
placed, thickly studded with sword-blades, with the sharp end turned out- 
waids, so as to defy entrance alike to strength and courage, hnmlai prepara- 
tions, with the exception of the sword-blades, were made at the castle and 
the bastion of San \mccntc, which weie menaced by escalade; and pits dug, 
m considerable numbeis, at the fool of the great breach, to entangle or suf- 
focate the brave men who might have descended into tho fosse Belying on 
these prepaiations, and their own conscious resolution, Hie French soldiers 
confidently looked down from their lofty ramparts on the daik columns of 
the distant enemy, who were arrayed for the assault; and many a gallant 
breast there throbbed, not less ardently than iu the British host, for the de- 
cisive moment which was to determine this long-continued duel between tho 
two nations (2) 

Unaurccu It was intended that the whole points should be assailed at once, 
and ten o’clock was the iiour assigned for this attack But a bomb 
brweba having buist close to the third division, destined for the assault of 
the castle, and discovered their position, Piclou was obliged to huny on the 
assault, and as the ramparts now stieamed out fue in all directions, the 
fourth and light divisions could no longer bo restrained, but silently and 
swiftly advanced towards the breaches, while the guard in the trenches, 
leaping out with a loud shout, enveloped and earned the bale ouhvoik of 
San Iloque, by winch the column attacking- the castle might have been en- 
filaded in flank They weie discovered, however, as they readied the ciest 
of the glacis, by the accidental explosion of a bomb, and its light showed the 
ramparts ‘ciowdcd w'ltli dark figures and glittering aims, which the next in- 
stant wore shrouded in gloom S’till not a shot was fired on either side Si- 
lently the hay packs were let down, the ladders placed to the counterscarp, 
and the forlorn hopes and storming paitieS descended into the fosse , Five 
bundled of the bravest were already down and approaching the breaches, 
when a stream of fiie shot upward into the heavens, as if the earth had been 

(l) W'clliiigtoa’s instructions April 6, 1812 (2) Helm, tv 319, 359. Nan iv 110, 121. Joins, 
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rent MunJer; Instantly a crash, longer than the bursting of a volcano, wo 
bard in the ditch, and tins, explosion of hundred* of shells and powder 
bamfi blow ibo men beneath to atoms, For a moment only tbo light division 
pauyctl on the edge of iho cjwtcri then, with a shout which drowned even the 
roar of Iho artillery, they lecped down into tbo Gary galf, whilo at the same 
moment Iho fourth division came running up, and pomyd over with the liko 
fury(j; , < , 

„ And now a scene ensued tmparallclod even In the long and bloody 
snjials of tbc revolutionary war Boiling with Intrepidity, tbo Bri- 
tish columns am« radung on and, the roar constantly urging on thg front, 
pushed down, no one knew bow, Into the dltcb Number*, from keeping 
too for to the right, fell into the part Inundated, and were drowned ; but the 
dead bodies flilod np tbo ditch and formed a ghajliy bridge, over which their 
comrades passed (2) Oth era inclining to the left, camo to the dry part, and 
shunned a watery grave but Lhey did so only to fall Into the still more ap- 
palling terrors of tiro. The space Into which both divisions had now des- 
cended, was a ditch of very confined dimensions, with the enemy’s rampart 
in front and both flanks ; so that tho troops, crowded together in a narrow 
space at the bottom, were exposed to a cross plunging fire on every side 
except their rear where stood a ravine filled with British soldiers, whose 
loud cheers and Incessant though Ineffectual Ore against the parapets, raUier 
augmented than diminished the general confusion The enemy’s shouts, 
also from the breaches and walla, were loud and Icrrible^and the bursting 
of the shells, Iho explosion of the powder barrels, the heavy crash erf U>e 
descending logs, the continued stream of fire from the ramparts, the roaring 
of the guns from either flank, and distant thunder of the parallel batteries, 
whiefa still threw bowilxera on the breaches, formed a scene of matchless 
sublimity and, horror Still, oyen hi this awful situation, tho gallantry of the 
officers and the devotion of the men, prompted them to tho most heroic 
efforts tho loud shouts of defiance by the enemy were answered by vehe- 
ment choeri even from dying lips, and reused the English U> maddened 
efforts again and again bands of daring loaders, followed by tho bravest of 
their followers, rushed up the breaches, and, despite eVery obstado, reached 
tho summits Yaln attempt! the ponderous beams, thick studded with 
sword-blades, barred any further progress the numerous spikes set among 
the ruins transfixed their feet discharges of grape and musketry, within 
pistol shot on either Dank, tore down their ranks , and even the desperation 
of the rear, who strove to force the front forward, in order to make a bridge 
of their writhing bodies , failed In shaking the MoJtdy girdle of steel Soma 
even strove to make their way under it, and, having forced their beads 
through, bad their brains beat out by the bat-ends of the enemy's muskets* 
Never since the invention of fire-arms had such a slaughter taken place In so 
narrows space for two hours the men continued In that living grave, dis- 
daining to retreat, unable to advance and It was not till two thousand bad 
fallen in this scene of horror, that by Wellington's orden they retired to re- 
form for a second assault (5) 

rwr— > K \fhllo this tremendous conflict was going on at the hreaebe*,* 

* struggle of a different, but hardly lew violent kind took plapo at 
the castle There Pictou ■ dirisJon were no sooner discovered by the explo- 
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siou of the bomb among' their ranks,’ than the ■whole moved foiward at a 
steady pace, about half an hour before the fight began at the bleaches They 
ciossed the stieam of the Ri villas by single file, under a terrible hie fipm the 
ramparts , for the enemy brought every gun and musketTo bear on the ad- 
vancing mass, and the light which spread on all sides showed each man as 
clear as day Rapidly forming on the other side, they rushed quickly up the 
rugged steep to the foot of the castle wall There Kempt, who had hitherto 
headed the assault, was struck down, and Picton was left alone to conduct the 
column . To the soul of a hero, however, he united tbe skill of a general, 
and well were both tiled on that eventful night Soon the palisades were 
burst thiough, and in ran Picton followed by his men; but when they got 
through and reached the foot of the wall, the fire, almost perpendicularly 
down, w r as so violent that the troops” wavered m an instant the loud voice 
of then chief was heatd above the dm, calling on them, to advance, and they 
rushed in, bearing on their shoulders the ponderous scaling laddeis, which 
were immediately laised up against the wall Dowm in an instant, wulh a 
frightful crash, came huge logs of wood, heavy stones, shells, and hand-gie- 
nades; while the musketry, with deadly effect, was plied from above, and the 
buistmg projectiles, illuminating the whole battlements, enabled the enemy 
to take aim with uneiung accuracy Several of the ladders were broken by 
the weight of the throng who presed up them; and the men, falling from a 
great height weie transfixed on the bayonets of their comrades below, and 
died miserably Still fresh assailants swarmed lound the foot of the ladders • * 
hundieds had died, but hundreds remained eager for thefiay Macphei- 
son of the 43th, and Palcenham (1), reached the top of the rampait, but 
were instantly and severely wounded, and thrown down Picton, though 
wounded, called to his men that they had never been defeated, and that now 
was the time to conquer or die “ If we cannot win the castle,” said he, “ let 
us die upon the walls ” Animated by bis voice, they again rushed forwaid, 
but again all the bravest were struck down Picton himself was badly 
wounded, and his' men, despite all their valoui*, were obliged to lecoil, and 
take shelter under a projection of the hill (2) 
iJnsui* The atlac k seemed hopeless, when the levivmg voice of Picton 
carried again summoned the soldiers to the attack , and he directed it a 
little to the right of the former assault, where the wall was somewhat lowei , 
and an embrasuie promised some facility for enliance There a young hero, 
Colonel Ridge, of the 45th, who had already distinguished himself at Ciudad 
Rodngo, sprung forward, and calling on the men to follow, himself mounted 
the first ladder As quick as lightning he ascends the steps ; Ins broadsword 
is in guard above -his head , his trusty grenadier bayonets project from be- 
hind on either side — and he is on the summit r Canch, of the grenadiers, 
quickly mounts another ladder, and both stand side by side oii the ramparts 
The shouting troops press up aftei them, and tbe castle is won. Speedily the 
enemy were driven through the inner gate into the town, but a reinforce- 
ment arrived fiom the French reserve, a sharp firing took place at the gate, 
and Ridge fell m the glorious sepulchre which his sword had won ' Theenemy 
made but a slight resistance m the castle after the ramparts w ere gained, but 
the fighting w T as still severe in other quarters; and Philippon, deeming the 
escalade of the castle impossible, disbelieved the officer who brought the 
account of it, and delayed to send succours till the English had established 
themselves m their important conquest (5) 

(1) Now Sir Edward Patenliaw > (3) Picton’s Memoirs, n 101, 103 Nap 420, -421. 

(2) Picton’a Memoirs, li 06, 103 Nnp ir, 420, Bclni iv 354, 355. Plulippon ’3 Official Accouut 

■121 Snbaltrrn, 172 lklm, iv. 350, 351 Helm, iy 420, 421 
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. TOdlo IbcsoiDridiM combats were going on it ibobrotchc* «ul in 
m> i- s, l ho castle, A\alker r -wIili hi* brigade, was esealadlng the distant 
"“**■ bJistlon of San Yln^ente, so Out tho town wa* lllerallj girdled with 
Arc, Thoy got near to tho counterscarp undiscovered, and immediately, by 
m«mi of Uiclr ladder*, began to descend tato tbe ditch j 1 bat at that moment 
uio moon sboflo out, thoy wero discovered, and a heavy Are began from the 
wofis The Portuguese in the division Immediately tllrcw down their lad- 
der* and Dod j bat the British poshed on, and soon reached the foot of the 
rampart. It proved, however, to bo thirty foet high j the ladders were too 
abort j a mine was sprung beneath their feet the Ore from the walls w*» 
quick and deadly j and log* of wood and shells thrown over, crushed or tore fa 
piece* sjbala companie* at once Fortunately, during the alarm occasional 
by the carrying of Ihe castle, tho assailants discovered a part of tho scarp only 
twenty feel high j and there three ladders nero placed ngalnit an empty em- 
brasure. The ladder*, Jurwevcr, were still too short, and the lint man who 
got up, had (o stoop down and draw bp hi* comrades, after bdng pushed up 
by them In*tantly the crowds came rushing on , and talker himself, among 
tho foremost, was struck down on the ramparts, severely bat not mortally 
wounded Tho troop* Immediately advanced, with a rapid step and loud 
cl leers, towards the breaches, "where the Inccasanl roar tod awful conflagra- 
tion told that the straggle was still going on Strenuously OghUng^tlftrktook 
several bastions, when the false alarm of a mlno being sprung created a 
panic, and they were drawn back almost to the original one they had won 
bot a battalion left there, by a crashing volloy arreatod tho pursuers, and tlio 
troop* rallying again, fought on toward* the breache*, whflo another body 
marched toward* the great square of tho town There Ibclr bugle* sounded 
an English air In the heart of Badajaz they were answered by a similar nolo 
from the castle Soon the breaches were abandoned, and the victors poured 
In from all quarter* wliHo PhllJppon cruised the bridge and took refugo In 
Fort Chriaioval, where ho surrendered at discretion next morning, bnt not 
till be had sent off measeugeri to Soult, to worn him of the disaster, and In 
time to av ert a greater one from hlmseK ( I ) 
writiatM'* During the whole of ihla eventful nigbL Wellington remalncd-ln 
one poritloD, near the quarries, anxiously listening to the awful 
■ Ti^t roar, and receiving the account* which tho different tidea-de-camp 
brought of 1 bodes per* to resists nee which the troops wero on countering at the 
breaches ‘ Albeit well awaro of tho dreadful loss which must be going for 
ward bo calmly received the inlclllgunco, knowing bow much the {aloof the 
war depended on pmoreranco at that decisive moment) At length an officer 
arrived from Ptclon’s division, with intelligence that the castle wa* taken 
u ^ylio bring* that Intelligence?” uld Wellington in his usual »pilck, derided 
way “ Lieutenant Tyler,” told tbo officer “ Ah, Tyler I well-are you cor 
tain sJr?” M I entered tho castio with the troops, havo Just left it, and Ge- 
neral pjcton’i In possession * 11 With how many men?" ‘ His division (3) ” 
“Belum sir, and desire General Pidon to maintain hi* position at *11 ha- 
tanls.” Endmtiatdc Joy immediately look possession of all present} but when 
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Wellington, at a subsequent penod of tin* night, learned the full extent of thu 
havoc made m his brave men, hw wonted fumne-s gave way, and lie Ridded 
to a passionate buist ofguef. 

I ue thousand men and officers had fallen m all during tin* ciege, 
ailVcMn? intituling seven hundred Portuguese. Of these, eight hundred 
>VlCie killed, and no les, than tlirec thousand live hundred had 
heen struck down during the assault — an unparalleled loss, proving alike the 
shill and intrepidity of the defence, and the despciale valour of the attack, 
ltut the prize was immense, and the consequent os of the triumph decisive, 
in the end, of the fate of the Peninsula A phu e of the hrst order, with the 
preservation of which the honour of three 1 reach armies had heen wound 
lip, m the best condition, gatrisoned by live thousand choice troops, and 
commanded bv an oflicet of equal (oarage ami ahditv, had been raptured 
afur a siege of nineteen days, only eleven of which had heen open trenches * 
less than half the tune which Sachet, with superior means for the actual siege, 
had consumed in the reduction of'l.iragona(l) One hundred and seventy 
heavy guns, live thousand muskets, and eighty thousand shot were found in 
the place, three thousand eight hundred men, including the Governor l’ln- 
hppon, were made prisoners , thirteen hundred had been killed or wounded 
since the commencement of the siege lint what was of far more importance 
than even the reduetiuu of such a foiircss m such a time and with such 
means, Wellington had novv clearly obtained the superiority over the French 
goneiuls, their two border slionghoids, alike a hairier foi defence amlahase 
for otFensivo operations on then side, had been i educed , the path w.is 
smoothed for the English army into the heart of Spam, and the disunion 
aheady obviousheiwceu the Imperial maishaN, might ho reasonably expected 
to he met eased rather than diminished by a disaster which would expose them 
both to the vials of the 1 m perm's wrath (2). 
pVijV.!? 1 " 011 Id he well for the English historian if he could stop here, 
1 arid could recount that his country men, after having displayed 

such heroic biavery m the assault, had not stained their \ iclurv by the usual 
excesses which, by the batbarous usages still observed iti war, aie so often, 
in the case of a town carried by assault, wreaked on the heads of the 
unoffending citizens But this, unfortunately, is not the case disordeis 
and excesses of every sort prevailed, and the lhitish soldiery showed by 
then conduct after the sloim, that they inherited their full share of the 
sms, as well as the virtues, of the children of Vdaui. The disgraceful na- 
tional vice of intemperance, m particulai, biokc foilh ill its most fright- 
ful colouis, all the wmc-shops and vaults were broken open and plun- 
dered, pillage was universal, eveiy house was iniisackcd for valuables, 
spirits, or wine, and ciowds of diuuhcn soldiers, for two days and nights, 
thronged the streets , while the breaking open of doors and windows, the 
report of casual nuiskets, and the screams of the despoiled citi/cns,icsounded 
on all sides At length, on the thud day, Wellington being highly incensed at 
the continuance of the disoidcis, marched two fresh divisions into the town, 
a gallows was erected m the great squaie, a few of the vvoist plunderers vvero 
executed, and thusoidci was lcstoied Yet even in this humiliating scene 
many icdccimng ti aits, were to be found , the woi st diameters indeed here, 

(>) Snrlict broke ground before faragou i on Badnjoz, ID, 000 — Vide Shciist's Memoirs, 11 52 
tin. aislil-),, ami tin. pljcu -wus filially rarrnsl bj 10y , and Ante, mu p 103,114 
at auti m ilio ,/Blli June, a period of thirty sl\lii (J) W clbii^ton lo 1 onl I nerpool April 7 
data SurlitlX furtc, \ Inch « u (ill tin,a„Ld vt llio l8li t>nnr 1 % 17, ID Jont.a, 11 7 } Pbilipiicia’s 

iitRt, (ilia tiitmj’s diatmbin^ fort-t 111 tin. rear (UXi.il Vtcomil llilin iv -Syo, jjy ‘ 

btm 0 vtrv tridiii,', ) tvis 21,000, VV cUlni,loli’s at 
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ilj on ill oecaxf on* where popular passion obtain* full Tent, too (be leader* 
bat risked, end many lo*t ihoirBvcs, jo,cmdeaVouring to pntt 

tlop lo the rioleocc. Ao blood wu ibed yf the unresisting, and compare 
tircly low of ibo moxo atrocious crimes usual on inch occasion* committed 
while the French conquest of Tangom was disgraced by 1 the slaughter, on 
thdr 01 m admission, of four thousand chiefly unarmed citizens (tj, the Bri- 
tuh storm of Badajox exhibited the gkuiou* trophy of as rainy direful and 
bloodstained enemies rescued from death In lb4 moment of hard-earned vic- 
tory tho very horror wfaJeh the British officer* at the time felt and have ilnd 

expressed at the brutal excesses of the men, only shorn how abhorrent inch 
usage* were to the mild and humane spirit which prevailed In tbo English (2) 
The Duke of Wellington said In Parliament, on occasion of the Charlistiiv- 
suiTcetioQ at Birmingham in July 1839, that he had seen many town* in 
hi* life taken by storm, hut he had never seen a town treated as Birmhjghara 
was In that quarter w here tho rioter! had gained the superiority This obser- 
vation is clearly well foupded in the sense In which Unas obviously meant j 
viz that no part of Badajox, or any other town ha had taken by as- 
sault, was treated so horribly a* that pert of Birmingham was where the 
rioter* got the mastery for if the Chartists had had poneaclon of that town 
for three days, as the troops had of Jtadajox, they would hare burned and de- 
stroyed th° whole edifices it contained. In two hours threo hundred Chartist* 
in the Boll-ring burned three house*, gutted thirty, and consumed by Are 
tho whole furniture which they had dragged out, before the eye* of the 
owner* wbUo nothing bat plunder and Intoxication, with a few casual con- 
flagration*, took place at Badajox, even during tho threo days the disorders 
lasted; — a memorable example of the increasing moderation which tho hu- 
manity of roccnt time* bad infused even into U 10 most awful of all moments, 
that of a town taken by assault, and of the furious passions which democra- 
tic delusion had at the same lime spread among the corrupted members of an 
opulent and pacific community 

So ul t, never dreaming of thl* powerful fortress being carried In 
1 S 1 10 short a period that there hardly seemed lo be time for the breadb- 
£nT**** ing haltene* to hare approached tho body of the place, had set out 
from Seville, on the 51st March, with the whole force wjdch ho could collect, 
and debouched by Guadalcanal into the sooth of Esircmadura on tho Alh 
.April On tho 7th he was advancing from Fuente del Maestro to Santa Mir 
tha, at no great distance from Badajox, with twenty-fife thousand men, pre- 
pared to give battle lo I BITS covering force, which was Jail before him, *bcn 
tho horsemen detached by Philip pon brought the Intelligence of the fall of 
that fort rtf* Ho immediately retraced hi* step* with great celerity, and re- 
gained Seville by the 14th; for he was in no condition to fight the whole 
Enrilih army, and the Andalusian capital, which wo* menaced by ViUemur 
and Uorillo, who hid issued out of Portugal with fonr thousand men, and 
already approached to within ten mile* of It, loudly called for hi* protection 
u In tho coarse of the retreat, however, the British hone, two thou- 
sand slrbng, camo np n itli them near U*agre, and a brilliant cavalry action 
took nltceTtunier Sir Stapleton Cotton, with an eqoalforro of dm enemy, w ho 
££C^ndpor.uJi>nr mp-'^nicr, , .M .lb. 

hundred «nd thirty prisoner, bolde, ntflrfy ns many killed nnd wounded (3; 
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ai on all occasions where popular pasdon obtains full tctiI were the leaders 
hot hundreds risked, and many lost their Ihcs, in endeavouring to put a 
tlop (o the violence. A o blood ah shed pf tho unresisting, and compare 
lively few of Uio raoro alrodous crimes usual on inch occasions committed 
wbilo (ho French conquest of Tara'ont was disgraced by ihe slaughter on 
their own admission of four thousand chiefly unarmed citizens (\), the Dri- 
tnh storm of Badajox exhibited the glorious trophy of os many direful and 
bloods iained enemies rescued from death in the moment of hard-earned \ie 
tory the very horror which the British officers at the time fell ami hare since 
expressed at the brutal excesses of tho men only shows how abhorrent such 
usages a cro to tho mild and huroanespirit which prevailed in tho English (J) 
Ihe Date of Wellington said la Parliament, on occasion of tho Chartist in 
fiurrccljon at Dnmfogbani in July Jhi) that he had seen many towns in 
1 1 is life taken by storm but he had net rr seen a town treated as Binnii} 0 ham 
was in that quarter where liio riulcmhad gained the superiority Thu obscr 
ration is clearly well fonuded in tlio sense in which it was obviously meant 
viz that no part of Uadajoz or anv other town ho had seen taken by as- 
sault, was treated so horribly as that port of Birmingham was where the 
rioters got tho mastery for if the Uiarust* had had possession of that town 
for three day s, as the troops lud of Uadajnz they would have burned and de- 
stroyed the whole edifices it contained In two hours threo hundred Chartists 
in llioBuH ring burned three bouse* putted thirty and consumed by Gre 
tho whole furniture which they had dragged out before the eyes of the 
owners while nothing but plunder and intoxication witLufew casual con- 
flagrations, took place at Utilujo/ e\co d mug the three days the disorder 
lasted — a nietnoi able example of the increasing moderation which tho hu 
manilj of rcccul times liad infuxrd cion into tho must awful ofall oiouieau 
tiiatof a town taken by assault jud ol the lunoiu passions which dumocro- 
lic delusion had Jt (he same umc spread among thu corrupted member] of aa 
opnlent and paruhe couuuumty 

Soult hoi er dreaming of thu powerful furlrcn being earned in 
iwjw ^ short a jieriod ibat there hardly seemed to bo lime fur the breach 
u ** iDg baitoiie* lu have approached the body of the place luJselout 
from be wl lc ou tho 31st Mai eh with tho whole force which lw could collect 
and debouched b\ Uuadalconal iuto tho >outh of Lstfemodura on the Uh 

\prll On the 7lb lie was advancing from frutnle del Jiaestro to Sauia dor 
Ilia ut no great di taace from Uudajoz with tweuty live thousand men pie- 
jwied to gi\e lutlUs to Kill * counug force which wi) just before him when 
tlio horsemen detached h> 1 hihppou brought the tuteJIi ein.ii of tho fall of 
that foil i css llo immediately retraced tn st ps uilb real celerity and re 
gained Sc wile by the lltb fir ho was m uo eomhtion to lijit tho whoio 
1 u n le»haiiu) and the ludaJu>uu caj ital wlmh was menaced hy \illemur 
oudUonlio who iuJ issued out of Urlu at with niur thousand men and 
flhtad* appruathtd to within leu uui *s of it iouiily coiled fur 1m. pioireUuu 
aj a In tho com*, of thu retreat Iiuwoct the hnU h hoise twolbou 

s*md treug came up with U cm Lear l«a ic aud a bullioni cauiry attwu 
t ok place lyider irStaj eleu Ulluu wilhaudiuaiiuieeof Lhoeuemr wm> 

w loti hui aud pureued four usd •> m real disorder with llel^iu 
I Uiidrida idt in tv Jiisoum bedJ-sU an) a lUJny tilled an J uuunJvu 
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Mir mo tit s A .great game now lay bcfoia the English general, and he was 
into'uMM strongly tempted to play it Soult, with a disposable army of twenty- 
five thousand only, was m Andalusia, and even by laising the siege of Cadiz, 
and exposing Ins tioops to he assailed m rear by the powerful garrison of that 
city, lie could only bring forty thousand' mto the held, and though they 
were among the Very best troops in the French aymy, and commanded by 
one of their ablest generals, yet with forty-foe thousand British and Por- 
tuguese, who were now ’gathered round his standards, Wellington might 
hope to strike a decisive blow against that important branch of the enemy’s 
force That lie entertained this design is now proved by Ins despatches (1) ; 
but he soon received intelligence from the north which compelled him to 
forego these prospects, how brilliant soever, and attcud to the vital point of 
preserv ing Ins communications with Ins base of operations Marmonl having 
with infinite difficulty collected fifteen days’ provisions for Ins tioops, au 
indispensable piehnunury to entering upon the wasleddistnctsaround Ciudad 
April i Itodngo, had advanced from Salamanca m the beginning of April, 
and immediately advanced to that fortress, winch he invested. Thence push- 
ing on past Almeida, he entered Beira with above tlury-five thousand men, 
winch he ravaged with the utmost ciuclty, and Trant and Wilson, who had 
assembled the militia of the province, even with the aid of the tioops which 
Wellington had left to guard the fiontier, were unable to oficr any effectual 
resistance, as Sdvierq had not yet come up with that of EntreDouro aRinho. 
Trant, however, was not discouraged, and that enlei prising officer even formed 
the daring design of surprising the French marshal m Ins headquarters at 
Sabugal, and tins was prevented by the singular coincidence of Marmont 
having on the same night foimed a project of carrying off Lhc English com- 
mander, which only faded from a single drummci having accidentally dis- 
covered the approach of Ins horsemen, and beat the ahum. The enemy haung 
approached Celorico, Wilson, after having remained at Ins post there to the 
last moment, lelrcatcd after having deslioycd the magazines In the retreat 
April i4 from that place, the French came up with the rcai guard of the re- 
tiring militia near IheMondcgo, who immediately, despite all the efforts of 
April is then officers-, dispersed and fled , and Marmont, taking advantage 
of the constcrnaliou, pushed on to Castel Bianco, where there were huge 
magazines, which, however, were fortunately transported in safety to the 
south of the Tagus, vvlule Victor Allen, with lus German dragoons, ciossed 
that river atYilfa Yelho, leaving the not them piovinces wholly uncovered (2). 
mov« n m im U r S ent t^s affairs had now become to the north of the Tagus, Wel- 
tbo Agucda hngton would nolhavcbeen diverted by these predatory alai ms from 
Ins gieat object of attacking Soult in Andalusia, but thestatcof Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Almeida were such as to call for immediate attention Notwithstanding 
the most urgent representations of the English general, the Spanish Govern- 
ment had taken no steps for provisioning the former of these forli esses, and 
the Portuguese Regency bad been so remiss m their exertions for pjitling-ihe 
latter into a good state of defence, that it was hardly secure against a coup- 
dc-main These circumstances rendered it indispensable for Wellington to 
return immediately to the Agueda, and accgidingly, after lingering in the 
neighbourhood of Badajoz afew days, m the hope that Soult, slung by the 
loss of that fortress, would Gght a battle to retueve his ciedit, he bioke up 
Apni it for the north upon finding that he had finally retired mto Anda- 
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‘“"t™? 103 T*"™ tainodlRidr before It, ttultaroai j tUtveth 

“* J *7 w““u Dd ’ri* U“ «**!<«, independent^ ill 

ihownd twtf bnndml n the Aitnriu, «td the gminm loilin th.femfl) 
Ihe French, therefore, during the action and relxeal, mail hare been weak 
enwl to Ihe extent of twenty two thousand, or half their army, a result 
which, how great soever, is easily accounted for, If the mikado of the do- 
feat, and subsequent losses, and the absolute necessity to which the French 
soldiers were reduced df straggling fu quest of subsistence, from no magazine 
being proildod by their generals, is Ukon into consideration On the French 
side, Generals Fcrcy, Thomlire, and Des Crarier* were killed, and Marshal 
Marmont, and Generals Bonnet, CUusel, and Uonnet wounded The Allies 
had to lament the loss of General Le iis reliant killed, and Generals Bererford, 
Stapleton, Cotton, Ldlh, Colo, and Aliemriiunded Wellington himself tu 
struck by a spent ball on the thigh ; but, like Napoldon and Johns Caaar, ho 
bore a charmed life, and did him no injury (2) 
fcrow With admirable diligence CUusd got his whole army across the 
rirer at Alba de Tormes, during the night; and with inch expedi- 
ZZlZ lion su the retreat conducted, that, lilhoogmydiinglon was in 
motion neat morning by daylight, and moved straight in that di- 
J-'t *>• recti on, It was not till noon that they came np With the rearguard, 

who were posted near La Serna, Such was the depression which prevailed 
among tbo French cavalry, that they gave way on the firat appearance of tho 
Allied horse, nnd left the infantry to their fate. The foot" soldiers, however, 
stood Arm, and formed with greet readiness three squares on the slope of the 
hill which they were ascending, to resist the squadrons which soon camo 
thundering upon them The charge was made by Bocks German, and -in- 
son’s brigs do of English dragoons and Is remarkable as being one of the few 
instances In the whole revolutionary war, in which, on a fair Acid and with- 
out being preribusly shaken by cannon, infantry in square were broken by 
cavalry The German horse first charged, on two faces; the nearest square, 
which was lowest down the hill The French soldiers stood Ann and the 
front rant, kneeling, received the gallant horsejnen with the rolling Aro of 
the Pyramids; but a cloud of duat, which preoded the hones, obscured 
their aim a ginglo hone, which dashed forward and fell upon the bayonets, 
formed an opening at the entrance thus accidentally made, the furious 
dragoons rushed, and in a few seconds the wjiole square were sab rev! or made 
prisoners Encouraged by this success, Bock’s men next charged the second 
square, which also received them with a reHiug Are but their courage was 
ahaken by I be fearful catastrophe they had just witnessed a few of them 
broke from their ranks and Aed and the whole now waveripg, the horsemen 

dashed In, and tl\e greater part of the battalion was cat down or taken hot 

content with these triumphs, the unwearied Germans prepared to charge the 
third square, to which the fogillvcs from the lao others had now fled, and 
wldch was at the lop of the hill, supported by some horse who had come up 
to their assistance, Tbo French cavalry were speedily dispersed, and 
square. In like manner, broken by an Impetuous charge of this irrcsminie 
cavalry In this glorious combat, the Germans had above om hundred men 
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killed and wounded, but neaily the whole of the enemy’s infantry, consist- 
ing of three battalions, were cut down 01 made cap lues The prisoners taken 
wcic alien c twchc bundled This action deserves to be noticed in a parti- 
cular mannei, as hawng been, on the enemy’s own admission, the most bril- 
liant cavalry affair which occurred during the war(l). 

Karia « After this defeat of their rearguard, the French army fell into 
F r "nd. f io° great confusion , and there being no supplies whatever for the 
Vaiiaitoiiii troops, great numbers dispersed in every direction in quest of sub- 
'sistcncc But with such extraordinary celerity w’as this letreat conducted, 
' that Clausel’s headquarters were at Floies dcAvila, no less than forty miles 
from the field of battle, on the first night,— a prodigious stretch, in little 
more than twchc hours, for any army, but especially one which, on the pre- 
ceding day, had undergone the fatigues of a dcspeiate battle By this forced 
march, howeier, the French general both got beyond the reach of further 
molestation from his pursuers, and got up to Caffarelh’s artillery, and horse- 
men, fifteen hundred strong, who joined fiom the army of the uorth, and 
July jj took the place of the discomfited and weaned learguard. Still con- 
tinuing tlicir retreat with rapid strides, they crossed the Douro, and never 
July 33 slopped till they got to Valladolid Wellington continued the pur- 

juiy 30 suit beyond that river to the same place, where he took seventeen 

cannon, and eight hundred sick; but seeing no prospect of making up with 
the enemy, who were rctinng^owards Burgos, and aw'arc that they were dis- 
abled, for a considerable tune, from undertaking any active operation, haung 
been reduced to half their numbers, he desisted from the pursuit, recrossed 
the Douro, and mo\ed against the army of the centre and Madrid, leaving 
Clinton ( 2 ), with his division and Anson’s horse, and the Galicians, under 
Sautocildes, to make head against the army of the north m Jus absence ( 3 ). 

. Joseph was at Blasso Sancho, on the 23 th, when he leceived the 
' r'Tand 111 slunnnl S intelligence of the defeat, and was made aware by Clau- 
aciinu at scl that lie was unable to keep the field to the south of the Douio, 
ilonda and must immediately cross that river, 111 order to preserve his 
depots at Valladolid and Burgos By a rapid movement upon Arevalo, he 
could still have effected a junction with the army of Portugal , but he wisely 
declined to link his fortunes with those of a beaten and dejeqted host, and 
retraced his steps towards Madrid, m order to preserve Ins communication 
with' the unbroken forces under Soult in Andalusia, and Suchet in Valencia 
Unwilling, however, as long as he could avoid it, to repass the Guadaiama, 
he moved first to Segovia, from whence be sent positive orders to Soult to 


(1) Beamish, n 83i 85 Gurw ix 305 Jones, 
n 110 Bolin l 231 Viet ct Conq xxi 52,53 
.Nap v 182, 183 

“ Tlio boldest ch-irge during tbo war was luado 
ibo day after tho batllc of balainanca, by Ihe Hano- 
verian general Bock, at tbo bead of the heavy 
brigade of tbo kings German Legion” — Fov’s, 
Guerre de la Penmsute, i 290 Colonel Napier, wbo 
is not favourable to cavalry os ou arm iu war, bard- 
lj seems to do justice to bis bravo 'Comrades, ibo 
Germans, m (bis action, though bo admits ihur un- 
common gallantry — Compare Nines, v 184, and 
Bejluish's King's German Legion, 11 83, 85 — 
Napier says, merely, that the dragoons “sur 
mounted the difficulties of tlio ground, and wcul 
clean through the square then tbo squares above 
retreated, and soveral bundled prisoners wero inado 
by these able and daring horsemen ” — V 183 This 
is hardly the due account of a charge which Well- 
ington says “ was ono of tho most gallant lm over 
witnessed, and the whole body of tbo enemy’s fn- 

VIII 


fanlry, consisting of three battalions, wero mado 
prisoners," (Go»wood, ix 305) — which Joxus says 
took 900 prisoners, (n 11 0) — which Uranus admits 
destroyed 900 men, (i 231) — mid which Bcauisu, 
in ibo Annals of the King’s German Legion, asserts 
toot nearly 1,400 prisoners, (il 85 ) 

(2) Nap v 185,180 Jones, n 111 Wellington 
to Lord Bathurst, Aug 4, 1812 Gurw lx 3J0, 
331 Viet ct Couq xxi 52 53 Aug 6, 

(3) At Olrncdo, where the British entered on the 
27th, tbo brave trench general Ferey died gf his 
wounds fbo Spaniards had forced tbo body from 
the grave before Ibc Liiglish soldiers came up , hut 
when tho light division arrived, tbo men rescued 
tbo remains of their gallant antagonist in arms 
from their lufurictcd enemies, rc-madotho gnve, 
and heaped rocks upon it for additional security 
Recalled to their better feelings by ibis generous 

action, the Spaniards i« ' the deed See 

Nat v, 185-0 
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evacuate Andainiia, and join Win on the frontiers of La Utncha anri »t ih* 

"™ ' r * ,n ’ T ? I t ' t f d 10 7 “'“to rf ™ «t Pwii th« mca ’uZ a T- 

pUtau og.lrul II U, nunhalj, who« Jortmula «nd ttpinle i n lm»u.“ m 
<totd them, ho affirm*!, ImnulUe lo iho pibUo gyod, doomal him (o 
bo lie Impotent fpcctalor of the Emperor'a md hli klnsdmn'i rain (1) n, 
wu t00Q obliged, however, by its approach of the British, to abandon Se- 
gOTii, and retreat across the Guadaramt, -where ho wu speedily followed by 
**"•, the Allies, who on the lids crowed the ridge, tod occupied the 
Escuriah Joseph, with two thousand hone, was at Naval Laraero toValdr 
aud retard the movements of the British ; tad a recoDucdstanee/mada br 
him hi the evening, brought on a ihoc)t at Hajalahonda, with the Pertuffueie 
cavalry, under Geaeral DTrfcan, which formed the tdranced guard of the 
Allies, These squadrons, though they had behaved with groat gallantry at 
the battle of Salamanca, wero on this occasion idled with an unaccountable 
panic, and turoed about before they reached the enemy, overthrowing j n 
their flight three guns of horse-artillery, which, In consequence, feUinto the 
hands of the French cavalry The German horse, however, who were imme- 
diately brought up to repair the disorder, behaved with thdr accustomed 
gallantry, and chocked the pursuers, though not without a considerable lo* 
to themselves, which In all amounted to three hundred men. The French 
again retired, after burning the gun-carriages they had taken (3) and on the 
samo evening tho Allied advanced posts were pushed to the neighbourhood 
of Had rid 


Great was tho consternation which prevailed In that capita] at the 
near approach of the English army Ilnmour with its hundred 
S£u £* lQn *'**> exaggerated the disasters of the French troops 

*** faction was abashed at the awful presence of patriotic triumph t 
selfish ambition sunk Into the earth at the prospect of the immediate over- 
throw of i ts golden dreamt. Straitened as the court of Joseph had been for a 
long period, there were yet a multitude of persons wbo were implicated in 
its fortunes, and beheld with alarm the prospect of its overthrow Thomonarch 
bad collected round the scat of government a great number of idle retainers, 
and all that multitude of dependants, numerous In every country, bet espe- 
cially so in one so full of proud hidalgo* as Spain, who are destitute of all 
public principle, and ready to accept the wages of servitude from any mas- 
ter wbo possesses the reins of power The long continuance aHo of the war, 
and continued occupation of the capital by the trench armies, had Inspired 
a great number of persons of good feelings, but no extraordinary firmness, 
with the belief that the French power was lrroshtible, and ityjy had, In con- 
sequence, become Involved, more or lets, with the Aspoldon dynasty All 
these Individuals felt themselves at once exposed to the overthrow of their 
fortunes, and possibly the last extremities of popular vengeance , and there- 
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fore they began m excessive alarm to prepare for their deparluro as soon as 
the English advanced posts were seen on the southern side of the Guadarama 
range On the other hand, the woiking-classes, who had suffered extremely 
from the long occupation of the capital by the enemy, the continued suspen- 
sion of commerce, the absence of the lauded proprietors, and the exorbitant 
taxes by which Joseph, in the little circle around the metropolis, which alone 
>vas really subject to lus authority, had endeavouted to realize a scanty re- 
venue for the support of lus court (1), were extravagant m their joy at their 
approaching deliverance, and even the presence of the French troops could 
hardly prevent them from giving vent to it m every imaginable demonstra- 
tion Then, as is usually the case on the eve of a great civil convulsion, the 
people wero variously affected by hope or terror, according as then interests ' 
were likely to be affected by the appioaclung change; but none viewed it 
with inditlcrence , every heart was agitated, and few eyelids were closed in 
Madrid the night before the British enteied the city (2) 

Fnl riner r>f The population of the capital had heen reduced, by the French 
Into Madrid, occupation and devastation of the country, to a third of its former 
Ji««ic n joy amount , but the people in the surrounding districts were highly 
i>uiuu ub3 ' excited w'hen they heard that Joseph and lus court were retiring, 
Vu s IJ and when the long and mournful trams set out, on the evening of 
the 11th, for Toledo, crowds from all quarters hastened to Madrid to witness 
the entrance of their deliverers on the following morning Long before the 
British soldiers were seen on tiie Guadarama road, every balcony, every 
window, every door was crowded with eager multitudes joy beamed on 
eveiy countenance; and (lie general exultation had led the people to array 
themselves in the best remaining attire m their possession, so that it could 
hardly have been imagined to vvliat an extent misery had previously existed. 
No words can express the enthusiasm which prevailed when the English 
standards were seen in the distance, and the scarlet uniforms began to be 
discerned through the crowd Ainidxt a countless multitude, wrought up to 
the very highest pitch of rapturous feeling, amidst tears of gratitude and 
shouts of triumph , through throngs resounding vv ith exultation and balconies 
graced by beauty , to the sound of military music and the pomp of military 
power — the British army made their entrance into the Spanish capital, not 
as conquerors but as friends, not as oppressors but deliverers On that day 
their chief drank deep of “ the purest, holiest, draught of power ” The crowd 
came forth to meet him, not with courtly adulation or bought applause, but 
heartfelt gratitude and deep enthusiasm , for famme had been among them, 
and the wan check and trickling eye of the multitude who thronged round 
him to kiss his hand, or touch Ins horse, bespoke the magnitude of the evils 
fiom which he had deliveied them Incredible were the effoits made to 
manifest the universal transports Garlands of flowers were displayed from 
every door, festoons ofdrapery descended from every balcony, men, women, 
and children came pouring out of every house to welcome their deliverers, 
eagerly pressing on them fruits and refreshments, and seeking to grasp tjie 
hands which had freed their country In the evening a general illumination 
gave vent to the universal rapture (o) all distinctions of rank, sex, and pro? 

(l) Itic taxes liad become most oppressive All none The hospitals, were crowded with sick and 
the old imposts, though, nominally repeated, wore in starving poor , and of the persons who had died in 
fact collected as rigidly as before, and, in addition tho first six months of 1812, two thirds had perished 
to them, a multitude of now duties on corn, oil, of actunbwanl — Soutiiet, vi 48, 49 
meat, and vegetables Forced loans bad repeatedly (2) Tor v 77 C 8,49 Jo«, H3 

been exacted from the wealthier classes , and a tax, (3) Tor v 77, 1J3, ’ £ ^ 

first of eight, then ten, then fifteen por cent had vi, 51, 52, Hap 
been imposed on all houses. Employment there was 
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fculon ircraforgoUcn in thofeulre Mai«i red U« Krrilacfe of four vt»r» 
KXOICU lo bo IwUn Ilia !nloitaUo 3 joj of Uio flnt moment, of enmicipallN) 

> BH *Wlo iiU troopi wot indulging in tho gloriou, iwne, ind 
'**■""*• oOIcen «nj mat liifco -WOT sharing In the festitiUes prorlifed 
for them bj Iba gnUlodo at the dtliom, and fcdlng “ tho electrie iWI of 
a nation's gmltudofi)” Uieanrioni mind of their chief wu teTolringtho 
mean* of securing tho fruit* of thi* Important cooqual, and u lfl 

brilliant but Uannlou* petition wliicfa be had won lu the centre of Spain. 
Tho HcUro was still in tho enemy 5 * bands, and garrisoned by seventeen hun- 
dred men) bat fu possession wxi of the very highest Importance, as it con- 
tained the greatest arsenal of military stores and artillery whfeh the French 
possessed in tbo country and Us lo*s would entirely disable them, now lint 
tho Ciudad Uodrigo train -hod fallen into the band* of tho British, from un 
dertaJJog tho siege of any considerable fortress for a long period of lime. It* 
Aiao. defence^ were immediately reconnoitred, and were found to consist 
of a double set of intrench menu one so Urge that an army wonld hare been 
required for 1U defence, tho other so contracted that tho troops, If driven 
Into it, could hardly bo expected to- withstand a rigorous cannonade Wel- 
lington took hi* measure* accordingly Preparation* were made for assault 
ing the outer intrenchmcnls, and gun* placed In battery to annihilate the 
enemy wjtcn be wai ihut up in tho Interior fort. These preparations, rapidly 
completed, had tho desired effect the commander knowing the weakness 
of Ids post, uo sooner *aw tho assaulting col umni formed, than he hastened 
to nuke his submission ; and tbo fort was surrendered at discretion, with It* > 
whole garrison, one hundred and^lghty piece* of artillery, twenty thousand 
it ami of arms, a ml immenso magazine* of carriage*, clothing, and military 
stores of all kind*. On the same day, Don Carlo* Dopant was appointed 
governor of Madrid, and tho constitution proclaimed with great solemnity In 
the principal public places, amidst shoaling crowds, who fondly penaaded 
themselves that tho Spaniards had now established thdr freedom, as well os 
achieved thdr Independence, and thatj having gained the privilege*, they 
were at once to evince tbo Intelligence and earn the fun* of the citizens of 
Athens and Laccthrmon (2) - 

Ueanwbllo Joseph, who bad retreated on the road lo.Annjuez, was re- 
duced to tho most grievous itato of perplexity At the bead of only twelve 
thousand sohlitr*, bo wn* followod by a motley crowd of above twenty thoa- 
und persons of both seres, and all age* and conditions, who were linked 
to tbo fortunes of hi* court, and whose loud lamentations, damoroni impor 
tunity, and real destitution, added inexpressibly to tbo difficulties of hi* 
situation Tbo mournful procession whieh ex tended almost the whole way 
from Madrid lo Aranjuoz, resembled rather those lugubrious troops of cap- 
tives leaving their home* under the stem severity of widen l war, of width 
classic eloquence ha* left us such moving portraits, than any of tbo ordinary 
uron i* of modern warfare The lino of the soldiers march was broken in 
upon by crowds of weeping women and wailing children; courtier*, even of 
the highest rank, wore teen desperately contending with common soldier* 
for tbo animal* which transported thdr families multitudes of person*, bred 
in affluence and unusgd lo hardship, eagerly sought from casual P***»£er* 
the neccsstrie* of life The unhappy monarch had earnestly besought brip 
from Suehct, and been unsuccessful; he had commanded Soak to tend Urn 


(t> u» »x, kun j^a-iixiik-TM » 
» I*. Cm* lUrtHk **T> r 
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thousand men to his aid at Toledo, and met with a positive lcfusal 1 1ms 
destitute alike of friends, consideration, or authority, he was surrounded hy 
a starving crowd of needy dependents lie had literally all the burdens of a 
ciown without eilhet its powei, its respect, oi its 'means of beneliccncc 
Such was the miserable condition of this immense ai ray, that the cavalry alone 
of the Allies would have sufficed to have driven the whole into the Tagus, and 
the bridge of Avail] uez might have renewed the horrors of the passage of the 
Loire (1), or anticipated those of the Berezina, but ■Wellington restrained bis 
soldiers, and suffered the crowd to pass over m safety, humanely feeling that 
the deliverance of the Spanish capital should not be sullied by the massacre 
of a considerable part of Us uti/cns, and wisely judging that it was not politic 
to disembarrass a fugitive monarch of a crowd of useless and destitute re- 
tainers (2). 

The French affairs in every part of the Peninsula now exhibited 
riruci!^ 1 " ^ iat general crash and rum which so usually follow a great military 
disaster, and presage the breaking up of political power. At the 
U“ ln ij same time that the lleliro, with Us immense warlike stores, yielded 
to the arms of Wellington, Guadalaxara, with Us gainson of seven hundred 
men, surrendered to those of the Empecinado, who had so long maintained 
Jul > j0 a gueiilla warfare m the mountains m its vicinity tin cc bundled 
men had recently before been captured by the partidas near Valladolid, six 
thousand were shut up and blockaded m Toro, Toidcsillns, and Zamora on 
the Douro, Astorga, long closely besieged, at last suircndeied with twelve 
i o liuudred men, soou after, Tot den, with three hundred, capitulated; 

the castle of Mirabete, near Almarez, had already been blown up, Talaveia 
Au S ii am i the Puerto de Banos were evacuated, and the French troops m 
the valley of the Tagus vvilhdi awn to the neighbourhood of Aranjuez Symp- 
a«s toms also of the evacuation of Andalusia at no distant period were 
already apparent In the middle of August the castle of Nicblu w as destroyed, 
and the whole district of the same name abandoned. All the archives and 
valuable effects at Seville were packed up, ami the defences of the Cailusa 
convent m its neighbourhood materially strengthened; while an unusual de- 
gree of bustle m the lines in front of Cadiz, led to the suspicion that the 
French were about to retire from their position before that city No decided 
au 5 ^ movement, however, to thatellect look place till the news arrived 
of the capture of Madrid; but no sooner was it received, than the sudden 
bursting forth of fierce conllagrations in various parts of their lines and vio- 
lent explosions m all directions, announced that the long-bcleagucred city 
Au S ac was to be delivered At nine on the following morning the British 
and Spanish troops made a general sortie, and found the mtrenchments de- 
serted, and the work of desliuction already far advanced In a moment the 
labour of three years had been set at nought the gigantic mlrencliments, 
constructed at so incredible a cost of time and money, were abandoned, the 
principal forts were consigned to the flames, while the rapid appioach of 
the besieged, rescued from destruction enormous stores of shot aud other 
warlike implements, which, with live bundled pieces of cannon mounted 
on the works (o), besides an equal number which had been destroyed before 
the garrison came up, constituted, the proud warlike trophies of the battle of 
Salamanca. 


(1) Ante, II 136. _ (3) Jones, n 1 

Soult to Joseph, Joly 16, 1811 Bolin. 1 655, 55, 61. Nap. v. 

Suclict to Joseph, June 30, 1812. Ibid, 1 659 Nap, 
v 192,193 
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P t9 ^tnatloa of Wellington tu now In the highest degree briT ' 
w»2£? ond Uw consequences wbieh had already attended lii* exer- 
«-*. Hon^ both demon! trated (ho magDifudo of the blow which hid 
been struck, and the iLIU with which the quarter In which It wo delivered 
had been selected herer was « more Just observation than thit made by to. 
poltoo at the rerr outset of the wir (f], « Hut the fate of the Peninsula wo 
to bo determined in the neighbourhood of Valladolid for i stroke delivered 
there would paralyse all Spain ° Already from i 13 effccti hi* power bid been 
loosened in every quarter the vailcr of the Tagus bad been abandoned, that 
pf the Douro conquered, Madrid had fallen Into the hand# of the Allies : An-"* 
di/uAia wu in the course of being ibtndoned by the French. What was of 
more imporUnco in a military point of view, the army of the north waJ now 
irrevocably separated from that of the centre the former, not above twenty 
thousand strong-, wa* thrown back, routed and discouraged, into the neigh 
bourhood of Durgor, tho latter, encumbered with a holt of fugitives, wu 
flying in JUmar over tho plains of La Mancha Bnt these, certainly great ad 
vantages, a-ere counter balanced by corresponding danger* and to tho eye 
which, undanled by present events, looked forward to the fnlurn lauo of 
thing*, them were many cau*e* for anxiety in the projpecU of tho English 
general, and not tho least those which giro the greatest lustre to hi* present 
situation Tho power of the French in Spain had been loosened, not des- 
troyed ooo victory, and the captnre of two fortresaes, could not overthrow 
the fabric reared by four year* of conquest } the abandonment of the remoter 
province* by the Imperial generals, woultj only augment the force which they 
could concentrate in the heart of the monarchy and wofnl experience had 
spjBdently demonstrated that no reliance was to bo placed on Spanish co- 
operation, and that tho liberation even of the richest province* brought nd 
corresponding acceuion of strength to the standards of Wellington Thu*, 
disaster might possibly in reality improve the ti tuition of the French ge- 
neral* , and, by compelling them to concentnto their force*, and loosen tbdr 
hold of thq remoter parts of Spain, be the means of bringing an overwhelm- 
ing force against Wellington in. its centre. 

iilhZtZ Soull, even before matters had arrived at their present ailkal 
mwm littiatton, had long entertained lofty, and yet reasonable views, for 
JiidilT the maintenance of tha French power in the Peninsula. Though 
they were founded, as those of all the marshals at that period were, 
upon the immediate interest* of hi# own province, and proposed an arrange- 
ment which was to bring him Into tho supren^e direction of Its military 
aflalra, jet It 1* doublfol whether, by any other combination, an equally 
formidable force could havo been brought against the English general Ms 
plan, founded on the necessity of retaining their hold both of Andalusia and 
Valencia as tbe great reservoirs of their resources, and tho Impossibility of 
doing so w 1th effect while tha centre of Spain was also occupied with inwrf- 
fldemt forces, was, thaftoseph ldmself should come to Andalusia with *11 u* 
iroops be could collect, and so reinforce tho army of Estremadurt to *och an, 
extent as might enable them to resumo tho offensive in tho Akniejo, 
tho seat of war in the Portuguese province* on tho left bank erf tbe Tagus pi; 
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Impressed with these ideas, it was with the most poignant regret that this 
able commander receded the formal order from the lung, altcady mentioned, 
to evacuate Andalusia, and thus lose at once the fruit of three years’ labours 
“ The southern pros inecs,” he observ cd, “ hitherto such a burden, now olfcr 
the means of remedy ing the present disasters To sacrifice them, for the salve 
of regaining the capital of Spain, is folly , it is purchasing a town at the price 
of a kingdom. Philip V thus lost it, and yet presen ed his throne. The buttle 
of Arapeilcs was merely a grand duel, w Inch might be fought over again with 
a different result, but to abandon Andalusia, with all its stores and establish- 
ments, to raise the siege of Cadiz, sacrifice the guns, the equipments, the 
hospitals, and the magazines, and thus render null the labour of three years, 
would be to make the battle of Arapeilcs a prodigious historical event, which 
would bo felt all over Europe, and even in the new world Collect, then, the 
army of the centre, the army of Aragon, and, if possible, the army of Por- 
tugal, and march upon Andalusia, even if in so doing you should be obliged 
to evacuate Valencia By doing this, u hundred and twenty thousand men 
will be assembled on the southern frontier of Portugal. If the army of Por- 
tugal remain on the north, let it do so . it can defend the line of the Ebro; 
and the moment eighty thousand men are assembled to the south of the Sierra, 
Morena, the theatre of war is changed, and the English general must fall back 
to save Lisbon (1) ” 

su'c “t\o f Important and danug as these views for the maintenance of French 

JurcouMo as ccndency in Spam undoubtedly were, they involved a sacnfico 
w“.h ° of the capital, the central provinces of the monarchy, and the com- 
munication with France, to which Joseph could by no means reconcile Ins 
mind. Nor, if he had udopted Soult’s views, would it have been an easy 
matter to carry them into execution , for the army of Portugal was totally 
unable to undertake any such march as that from the Ebro to the Guadal- 
quivir, the army of the centre, with its fearful tiain of dispossessed and 
starving courtiers, would be rather a burdeu than an assistance; and Suchct, 
with the army of Aragon, so far from being prepared to sacrifice Ins hard- 
won conquests in the east of Spam, by following the King’s standard into 
Andalusia, bad positively refused to scud ban any succour, even to prevent 
his capital from falling into the enemy’s hands (2) The plan proposed by 
Suchet, that the relieat of the aimy oi the centre should be upon Valencia, 
and that Soult, with that of the south, should be directed to fall back m the 
same direction, if less brilliant and daring, was more feasible and prudent 
than that of Soult — that the whole centre of the Peninsula should be eva- 
cuated, and the French forces assembled, m two masses, on the Ebro and the 
Guadalquivir, and it bad the great, and in Joseph’s estimation, decisive ad- 
vantage, that it kept open the great lines of retreat and communication with 


your Majesty should yourself come, with all the 
troops you can collet t to Andalusia , thnl will cn 
able us to increase the army m Lstreumdurj to such 
ail extent as will fix the scat of war in the Portu- 
guese provinces to the south of the Tagus " — Soui/r 
to fasten, ibth July 18 12, IIkem as, i 650 

(i; Soult to Josrpb, Aug 12, 1812 fiap y 589» 
Appendix 

(2) ** 1 am well awnre that the most formidable 
enemies which the Emperor now has in the Ptrnn- 
sula are the English, and see clearly the imparlance 
it would be of, if I conic! send your Majesty a corps 
of fifteen thoasaud or l went) thousand men, but 
when the impossibility of doing so is as clearly de- 
monstrated as it is at this moment, I conceive it is 
uiy first duty to imkc you awai;o of the advantage 


of preserving our conquests m Valencia They offer 
a point of retreat at once to the arm} of the centre 
and that of the south, mid preserve the great lino of 
communication with trance by the eastern coast 
Volenci i is the true point of retreat: Wellington 
will never fight so far from his ships His only 
objcUby his invasion is to reap the harvests of Leon, 
and induce your Majesty to evaluate Andalusia My 
first duty is to act according to the Emperor's iu- 
structions of 24th April any detachment towards 
Madrid would compromise the fate of the prov nn.ea 
of Catalonia und Yaleucia 1 see, with extreme re- 
gret, 1 have lost youj; Majesty's confidence, and pray 
you to give mo a successor" — Sucuet to Joscru 
Juiur 30, 1812, Beuuas, j 657* GGl, 
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*•* »»■ Fnnco, bo Hi by the routes of Barcelona and Bayonne. Posithc 
orders accordingly were transmitted to Soult to conUnoo and complete the 
erscutUon of Andalusia, and fait back with ail hi* form towards ValeodaJ 
The marshal, much against bij wiii, obeyed these instructions, and the 
French troop*, In or cry quarter, took the road for liuyda, but such were tho 
feelings of exasperation exdted on both sjdes by these calamities, and this 
Immense abandonment of territory, lint mutual and most acrimonious com- 
plaints were made on both sides to JfipottoD—Josepb accruing Soult of 
disobedience of orders, snd a dealgn to make himself king of Andalusia (1); 
and Soult a ccosi eg Joseph, to the French war minister, of disloyalty to his 
brother, and forgetfulness of the Emperor’s Interests In tho separate concerns 
of his own dominions. 


When Wellington Hr* t moved into tho plains of Leon, Hill received order* to 
remain on tho defend™ In Estremadara, and not light with bis opponent 
unless an opportunity should occur of doing so obviously to advantage. At 
this period it was Broad's interest to hare urged on a hattle, as a serious loss 
in tho south, eren If consequent on a victory, might hare compelled Welling- 
ton to detach, or oven arrest his career of soeqess in the north Bo advanced 
accordingly with twenty four thousand men to Santa Martha, with tha Inten- 
tion of attaching UUPs corps; but tho position at Alb □ era, now considerably * 
strengthened by field-works, w hlch the English general had asanm^J, was so 
formidable Biot ho was deterred from the attempt, and retreated towards (bo 
Sierra Morena on the rep j day of the battle of Salamanca. A nriety of attain 
of outposts afterwards cosued between tho two armlet, In one of which 
>*>7 Slade's brigade of horao gained a brilliant advantage over tho 
French cavalry Ao thing of Importance, bowerer, ensued between tho two 
armies till thcbatUe of Salamanca had imposed onSoalt Hie necessity of with- 
drawing his troop* altogether from Estremadara, preparatory to tho general 
pracnation of tho southern province* and then Hill followedjhouet, on hi* 
retreat to tho Sierra Momi*, till bo received order* from Wellington to advance 
up tha Jaiaraa towards Madrid, to cover the dty on the southern lide, while 
ho himself, with the bulk of his forces, proceeded northward to the siege of 
Burgo* (2) 

Wellington was not long, after he arrived at Madrid, of perceiving 
STiS that the north was the quarter In whkh matter* bad become most 
urgent, and thalU was theco that the struggle for the maintenance 
of hi* position In the Peninsula was to be undergone. The expected co-opera- 
tion on the eait coast of Spain had, as already mentioned, entirely failed 
Claoscl had been considerably reinforced in tho north ; and Madrid had been 
vary £, r indeed from realising the anguine expectations which had been 

formed as to the extent to which it might preside mean* for the campaign A 

loon of L -499,000 had Indeed been asked from the city, and nominally agreed 


(1) Somlt t» tW D*l» ran. ‘H- l*. ISIS. 
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to , but such had been the exhaustion of its resources by the long previous 
impoverishment and exaction of the French troops, that it produced very 
little The regency at Cadiz could not be pievailed on to contribute any thing 
even for the subsistence of the troops, the military chest, so far as specie was 
concerned, was absolutely penniless, the war with America had, at the most 
critical period of the contest, closed the principal souice from whence gram 
had hitherto been obtained for the army, and supplies could be procured 
only by purchasing corn for hard cash, and at a heavy expense, m Lisbon. 
The citizens had liberally fed the troops m garrison, and the stewards of the 
sequestered and royal lands had zealously given the produce of their harvest 
on the piomise of future payment, but no steps whatever had been, taken to 
augment the military strength of the country, or turn the enthusiasm of the 
people to any useful account the guerillas were quietly settling down m the 
large towns, and striving to console themselves for their privations by the 
plunder they could collect, while the people of the capital, deeming the war 
at an end, were giving themselves up to feasts and bull-fights, without any 
thought of the serious concerns of their situation Thus the whole weight of 
the contest, as usual, was likely to fall on Wellington and his English troops; 
and as the north was the vital point of the campaign, and the considerable 
reinforcements -which were coming from England had been directed to Co- 
runna to join him on the Douro, he resolved without delay to direct a con- 
siderable part of his forces there, and proceed in person to endeavour to 
gain a base for the future operations of the warm the northern provinces (i). 
Leaving, therefoie, the two divisions of the Allied army which stood most m 
need of repose at Madrid, he himself set out on the 1st September for Vallado- 
lid wjlh four divisions Hill was ordered to Aranjuez to assist in covering 
Se p £ 1 the capital, the British and Portuguese from Cadiz were ordered 
round by sea to Lisbon, with instructions to move up as rapidly as possible 
to the scene of action, the guards and'reinfoi cements fiom England weie 
directed to land at Corunna, -and thence cioss Galicia with all possible ex- 
pedition, and every effort made to bung together as great a disposable 
force as could be collected m the anticipated seat of war to the north of the 1 
Douro (2) 

Frmcii The march from Madrid was conducted” with great expedition. 

bu.'^oj 10 Leaving that capital on the 1st September, the English general 

sept s passed the Douro on the Gth, at thefords of El Herrera, and on the 
7tli drove the enemy from Valladolid; and following them closely, effected a 
junction with the army of Galicia undei Santocildes at Palencia It was there 
seen how miserably fallacious had been the representations which had been 
held foilh as to the support which might be anticipated from this portion of 
the Spanish troops Instead of thirty thousand men who received rations as 
soldiers in Galicia, there only joined the army twelve thousand men, ill-, 
disciplined, and almost in rags, of whom no more than three hundred and 
fifty were horse. It was quite ewdeut, the moment they made their appear- 
ance, that no reliance could be placed on them to withstand the shock of a 
single division of French troops If, however, the appearance of the Spanish 


(1) Such was iho misery to which iSo poorer 
classes of Madrid had been reduced by tho long con- 
tinued exactions of the Trench troops and authori- 
ties, that when the British armed, so far from beiug 
in a condition lo giro them any support, the} needed 
relief from tbun Groans of famishing persons were, 
m the poorer quarters of the city, heard every night, 
while, m the mpruing, the numerous dead bodies 


thrown into the streets showed how intense the suf- 
fering had hccu , and the British officers of the third 
division auddSih regiment formed by contributions 
a soup-hitcbeiv which rescued hundreds from an 
unlnpcJy death — See Isipjed, v 257 253 
(2)i Wellington lo Sir II Wellesley, Au» 23, 
lSl2 Gurw ix 3G9. 371 Jones, 11 ^-o'Vs. 123 , 
iSap \ 258, 2Gi V xxi * \ 
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ftna YU la l hq bfghc« depw JiKotmglDj, Hut of ih« rmdi troop, to 
tt i proportiqiMl ilegrw Mlbfodorj , mil orioctjd, In Uw Jotrett ww 
tic mi chawn which Jbo battle of Salimane* Dad made in their ranks. Jj 
Oaowi retired, ho broko down all tbe bdclges on* iho auaavui strew* 
wtiicUt la that mountainous yogion, flow towards IheDonro or the Ebro, the 
*T ,V i rt P*WD6 °f which sensibly retarded the advance of UnfBriii/h, but 

Ije Dear to Burgos, and took up a position covering that town, 
'which compelled tho Allies to wall UU tho bulk of il*Jr arm/ e*me up, U ai v 
oonj appeared bow Immensely Idi n urn ben had diminished from the effects 
of (Jut memorable engsgement Ula battalions eonld hwj distinctly nutnberedi 
■and the whole amount ofbu troop*, including caval tj ind artillery, did not 
oxcced twenty two thousand (1), a sad contrast to the nobby army of farty- 
flre thousand w bo bid so lately crowded tbe banka of the Guarena With thll 
force ho did nobconceire hi case If sufficiently strong to fight j and therefore 
abandoning Burgos to fu falo, he retired to Drivteaca, on Its northern tide, 
where ho was next day joined by General Sonbam witfl nine thousand In- 
fantry of the army of tbe north, which increased hi* force, even after de- 
ducing two thousand left in garrison in the casll&of Burgos, to fully ihmy 
thousand men (S) 

rwv*. Tbe Culifl of Buaooe, wldch baa acquired, frntn the eonaequencea 
•/■lip*** of the siege that followed, an historic character that would not 
otherwise baro belonged to it, occupies tho upper parti of an ob- 
" ,u long conical hill, the lower half erf which bli ixirrounded by an un- 
corarod wall of difficult access, while on ila summit stands an old square 
keep, conrcr led by the French into a modem casemated fort. Between these 
defences, which they found there when they commenced their operations, 
the French engineers had constmcted two lines of field works, well built and 
Wrongly palisaded, whieh enclosed the two summits of the hlU, on the highest 
of w hlch the old keep, surrounded Uy a strong buttery, stood , while tho lower 
was crowned by an andout building callod the white church, which also had 
been converted into a aort of modern fortress The bauery called the Jfapo- 
16on battery, round tbe old keep, was so derated that it commanded tho 
whole country wilWu cannon-shot ground, with the exception of a hill called 
SL-MJcbaeh whkh was a lower eminence, on which, the French bad con- 
structed a homwort, with a scarp twenty-flvu, and a counterscarp ten feet 
high, encircled by strong palisades, and weir furnished with heavy cannon, 
while its position under tbe fire of the NapoWou battery rendered it peculiarly 
difficult to bold cron if won by assault Twenty Leary gun* and dx roorUn 
were already mono led in Lins fortren; and, independent of Us Importance as 
commanding the great road from Bayonne to liadnd, its acquisition was an 
object of the very highest importance to the Allies, as the whole stores aud 
reserve artillery of the army of Portugal woo deposited w Uhln its walls , and 
its reduction, by depriving lhaf force of iU resources, would probably toaWo 
the English general to take up his winter quarters, and fix tho seat of sir, 
on tho banks of the Ebro (3) 

»*c»w* The first effort of the English general was direct od sgsmsi ine 
Sift*, horn work of SL Ulebad, the possession of which ww ^peosahlr 
aeccsury to approaches against the body of the pUo- Socb,bt»w- 

v. Lad r *• a** n , hk. if an, 
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ever, was the vigour with which the French batteries, which commanded 
all the fords and bridges ovei the Arlanza stream, which required to be passed 
before it could be reached, were seived, that it was not till the 19th that 
the passage was effected, and the outposts on the bill of St -Michael driven in ' 
An assault was immediately ordered for the same night, and conducted by 
, Major Somers Cocks, with the light infantry of the first division, Pack’s Por- 
tuguese, and the 42d British regiment. As soon as it was dark, the troops 
moved to the assault, and as the works, though formidable, were not yet 
entirely finished, they succeeded m forcing then way, headed by the 79th, 
m by the gorge, at daybght the next morning, although the attempt to carry 
the work itself failed, from the great height of the scarp The garrison, which 
consisted of a strong battalion, made a stout resistance, and, when they 
found the entrance in the enemy’s possession, collecting themselves into a 
solid mass, they overpoweied all opposition, buist through the assailants, 
and regained the castle, with the loss only of a hundred and fifty men, while 
that of the assailants was above four hundred (f). 

Reputed Batteries were now elected against the exterior line of defences, 
vaults and Wellington had an opportunity of observing m person the 
strength of the place Although the lines \\ ere far from being complete, and 
such as would easily have yielded to a very small bqltenng train ; yet such 
was the almost total destitution of the British army m heavy artillery, that 
Wellington, from the very first, expressed the most serious apprehensions 
that he would not he able to breach its rampaits, and that his only chances 
of success consisted in the failure of the garrison’s water, or m their maga- 
zines being set on fire (2). The attempt, however, was made twelve thou- 
sept. 28 sand men, comprehending the first and sixth divisions, with two 
Portuguese brigades, were intrusted with the siege, while twenty thousand, 
supported by ten thousand Spaniards, formed the covering force /Vppioaches 
in form weie accordingly commenced , although the miserable battering 
tram, which consisted only of three eighteen pounders and the five iron 
sent 12 twenty-four pound howitzers which had been used at the siege of 
'he forts of Salamanca, gave but little hopes of a successful issue to the en- 
terprise. An attempt was made, after the breaching guns had played a few 
days, to carry the outer wall by assault , but although the troops got into the 
ditch, and the ladders were fixed against the scarp of the rampart, yet the 
few who reached its summit were immediately bayoneted, and, aftei a bloody 
conflict of half an hour, the assailants fell back, aftei havinglost three bun- 
dled and fifty men (5] 

oru, router All attempts to breach the wall of this outei intrenchment by 

iin« means of the heavy guns having faded, and two out of the three 
having been silenced' by the superior weight of the enemy’s fire, an attempt 
was made to run a mine m such a manner as to blow it down, while the 
single gun which remained in a serviceable condition continued its ineffec- 
tual fire upon the rampart The gun could do nothing but the mine, which 
on 20 was exploded on the night of the 29th, made a chasm in the wall, 
though not sufficiently wude as to be deemed practicable by the assaulting 
columns, though a sergeant and four men, who formed the forlorn hope, had 

(<) v<ct et Conti xxi 65. 66 Wellington to [ore, that 1 may have it in my power to force lliem 
lord Bathurst, Sept, 21, 1612 Gurw ix 437 to sumnder. allbongh 1 may not be able to lay the 
Jones, ii 126,127 Nap v 264 place open to assault ” — WccLutoroH to LoaD IUtu 

(2) " 1 urn apprehensive that the means wb ch l ojr r, list Sept 1812, Guawcoa, ix 436 
have arc not sufficient to enable uic to take the (3) Helm iv 273, 276 Jones, n t20 N'i 

castle I hear the enemy, however, are- ill supplied 266,267 Viet cl'' "67 Wclliu/*’ 

with water and that their magazines a,re m a place Lord Bathurst, nv ix ' 5 

exposed to bo set on Gro 1 tlnuk it possible, there 
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giipctUU fummji j pod before the noxl morning the garrison bad, *Ith mr 
prUing activity ,.run up such interior defences as rendered *11 entrance im- 
possible ltocouno washtonr hid to a second mine a now gallery was run 
c«*. < under llic wall, apd, at four In the afternoon of tho 4th October, It 
was sprung with a lerriik explosion, wldeh at once wnt many of tho French 
np Into tho air, and brought down above ono hundred foet of the wall An 
assault was Instantly ordered, both there and at the old breach, and both 
proved successful Holmes, with the 2d battalion of the 2ltb, qolckly forced 
his way llirougb the smoke and crumbling ruins, almost before the rattle of 
the explosion had ceased ; while Lieutenant Fraser of the same regipent, at 
the same moment carried tbeoldbreach and both uniting, drove the enemy 
into their interior line. This Important achievement greatly elevated the 
aplrita of tho army, which bad sank, considerably from the long donllon and 
serious loss of Wo during the siege and the ipeedy redaction of the aide 

Was anticipated, tho mo re ‘especially os so mo supplies of ammunition bad 
already been received from Santander, and more was known to be on the 
road, both from CJndad Ilodrigo and Corunna (1) 

p Q t these promising appearances were of short continuance, and 

W0Q gave way to such a succession of disasters, as not only almost 
shut out all hope of a successful issue to the siege, but so seriously depressed 
the spirit of the army, as went far to counterbalance all the advantages of the 
campaign Dobrelon and bb bravo garrison, who throughout the whole siege 
diseuarged with mcomparablo vigour and talent ibe Important duff Intgpsted 
to thorn, made the most strenuous efforts to dispossess the besiegers of ib<} 
vantage-ground they had gained , and, In the flrst Instance at least, with un- 
locked for success. A sally, suddenly directed, on the afternoon of the next 
day against the advanced posts of the British within the outer wall, swept 
oJl than all hack and regained both breaches and though the garrison 
was driven in again the same evening, jet they bad In the mean time de- 
stroyed ihb lodgment, and carried off tho tools. The two following days 
oct. , -4 a were employed by both parties in Indefatigable efforts the Allies 
Increasing tbo front of their lodgment, and pushing thdrsip up (o the w- 
coml Una ibt Frond,, by freqn.nl »rUe. anJ«ninca«n(ta ! ,t,*rila b, 
rolUin oi ihdll down Um bill, drilling to reUrd tiem On lie crmlng of lie 
81U bowerer, lie herd of the Mp btd, by ilrmnour ejertiora, Leon ran to 
within ten jrrdi of lie wall l and Dohreura, Kdng u iMtull «t dtMl 
min.nt ordered ■ illW In Ibo night, which wcceeded » frr, thrt h yedet- 
nSSh to l!£ch «. gdned, bul before to engrej renld be dritffl ta 
S ^rXtdnirih.’um.M. g^lmliy b, bUJorCocU, who fdl 
SdinSri^ont of .note-, .1,. Whole workr, comunctol wfO. to mud, 
loboor between the oaler tad Idqct line, were dadrojed (2) 
labour tw n0 „, tT (clcnt tbit to pud, ih» »P on 10 "O"* * *”“ 1 < 

JCrrT _iU»nt Ibo lid of artillery, wrfbopeleeti mil crery effort w» 

Uiercforo n«do to locraM Urn Era on the Inner Uqo Tlw^nd 

nr. .mnnlllon from Santander enabled Uto engineer! to do till 

InreHently end IteDrq Iron bowlder , d Id tod, 

11 wo» eridenl that H an adequate KippJy of 

tdm,i Mi. m. Tkt.rtCo«n-ui-rr a 
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■was then directed against the inner circle of the Napoldon battery, while 
oct. a mine, charged with nine bundled pounds of powdei, was run 
under the white church This done, and the howitzers haying cleared uw r ay 
the temporary obstructions run up in the preach of the second line, a final 
assault was ordered for the night of the 18 th. At half-past fom in the moin- 
oct is mg, the signal was gi\cn by the springing of the mine beneath the 
white church, which tlucwdown a part of the wall; and Colonel Biownc,' 
at the head of a Portuguese battalion and some Spanish companies, after a 
violent snuggle, established themselves in its rums. At the same lime, a de- 
tachment of the Iving’s German Legion carried the breach of the second line* 
the Guards at another place, got in by escalade , and the intienchmcnt was 
won Some brave men, 111 the tumult of victory, even rushed on and got to 
the summit of the breach of the third lmc, where the bodies of Major 
Wurmb and a Hanoverian colonel were found. Unfortunately, howe\er, the 
efforts of these heroes were, m the darkness of the night, not adequately 
supported; the troops got dispersed m the space between the second and 
third line, and Dubreton, who had a powerful resene m readiness to tako 
advantage of such an incident, instantly rushed down with an overpowering 
force, and drove the assailants out of the lines they had so gallantly won, 
with the loss of two hundred men (I) 

I * 115 Avas 1 * 1C l ast c ^ ort *>f the besiegers. The siege, which bad now 
cjusc* of it* conlniuc d without mtei mission for thirty day s, had not only occa- 
faiiurc ’ sioncd a vast consumption of ammunition to the Allies, which they 
could ill spare 111 the exhausted state of their supplies, but it had cost them 
two thousand brave men killed and wounded, and given the French generals 
time to assemble forces from all quarters for its relief. Souhaui’s coips at Bn- 
viesca had been joined by the whole army of the north, and strong reinforce- 
ments from Alava, m consequence of which Ciausel, whose force was now 
raised to forty-four thousand men, had assumed an offensive altitude, which 
had obliged Wellington to unite nearly the whole besieging to the covering 
army, on the day of the last assault. He had even driven m the British pic- 
kets, and obtained possession of Quintana Palla on their left, though from 
this they were immediately expelled by Sir Edward Paget with two divisions 
Accounts, however, were at the same time received from Madrid, which ren- 
dered it indispensable for the Allies forthwith to provide for the secuiity of 
the centre of Spam Soult, who had without molestation assembled Ins whole 
forces in Andalusia, including Drouel’s from Estremadura, bad marched 
srpt. 15 from Granada in the middle of September, by the way of Caravaca, 
and effected his junction with the array of the centre, under Joseph, on the 
sept, ij 29 lh of the same month, at Albante Their united force was sixty ' 
thousand strong, without reckoning on any of SuchePs troops Ballasteros, 
whose indefatigable activity and energy had hitherto so justly procured for 
him a high reputation, was so mortified at being directed by the Cortes to act 
in obedience to the directions of Wellington, that at this critical period he 
not only hung back, and kept his important force 111 a state of mactivily, but 
sept, 12 actually published a proclamation to bis troops, appealing to the 
Spanish pride against the indignity of serving under aforeigner; a proceed- 
ing for which the government at Cadiz most justly deprived him of his com- 
mand, dnd confined him m the fortress of Ceuta But, meanwhile, the 1 evil 
was done, and w r as irreparable . the whole army of the south bad united with 

(l) Wellington to Lord Bathurst, Oct. 26, 1812 277, 279, Behn. iv 291, 295 Viet, el Con- 

Gurw ix, 508, 509. Jones, ii. 128, 129. Nap. v. 70,71 • „ 
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Madrid was evacuated, amidst the frequent tears and mournful silence of the 
inhabitants ; a dense mass of men, women, and children, followed the troops 
for miles bewailing their departure oil the same day Joseph made his entry, 
and the British army, at fust m good order, took the road for the Guadarama 
pass. . <■' * ' 

difBcniiiM Meanwhile, Wellington himself had extraordinary difficulties to 
of Welling encounter iri his retreat from Burgos No small difficulty was ex- 
tmn rc perienced at the very outset m getting the troops across the bridge of 

the Arlanza , for it was commanded by the castle, and the enemy, aware of the 
intentions of the besiegers, had brought every gun they possibly could to bear 
on the narrow archway Such, however ,/weie the precautions taken by the 
British engineers to prevent the carriages passing from making any noise, as 
the French had done twelve years before at the siege of the Fort of Bard m 
the valley of Aosta (1), that the whole would have got over m the night in 
safety, had not some 'irregular Spanish horse heedlessly galloped past, and, by 
their ill-timed clatter, attracted the attention of the garrison, who instantly 
commenced a heavy fir,e on the bridge, then crowded with carriages, which 
oct. at at first was very destructive , but the aim was soon lostas the guns 
recoiled, and the remaining discharges, which continued through the whole 
night, did little or no mischief This night march, which, from its extraordi- 
nary difficulty and boldness, had never been anticipated by the French gepe- 
.rals, gave Wellington afull day’s journey "in advance of them, and the French 
cavalry did not overtake the Allies in any foice till the forenoon of the 25d. 
Sevei al sharp affairs between the cavalry on ei ther side then took place In parti- 
cular, at the passage of the Hormaza, General Anson’s brigade twice charged the 
head of the pursuers’ as they forded, and for three hours checked the pursuit 
o« 33 A. more serious action took place neai Vmta del Pozo, when the 
French cavalry, who had at length, forced the passage, and were hotly pur- 
suing Anson’s horsemen who were retiring in disorder, were received by two 
battalions of the King’s German Legion drawn up m square. The Imperial 
cavalry came on with then wonted gallantry and loud shouts but they were 
unable to retaliate upon the Germans the disaster of the 25d June (2), the 
steady squares received them with a rolling volley , and after several in- 
effectual charges, m the course of which they sustained a severe loss, the 
French squadrons were obliged to retire, and the retreat on that day was 
continued without any further molestation The army retiring in two co- 
oct 34 1 * 3 lumns crossed the Pisuerga, and headquaiters were.hxed for the 

night at Cordovilla Much disorder prevailed there during the night, m con- 
sequence of the soldiers, who already, from the commencement of the retreat, 
had become relaxed in their discipline, breaking into the subterranean caves 
in that vicinity, where the wine of the vintage was stored, and the effects of 
intemperance generally appeared when the troops began to move next morn- 
ing but luckily the enemy was not aware of the circumstance, and the retreat 
of twenty miles was conducted that day without molestation as far asDuenas, 
across the Carrion, where the Guards who had disembarked at Corunna, 
joined the army nearly on the spot where Sir John Moore had commenced 
his forward movement agaiusl Soult four years before (5) 

It had now become evident that the French cavalry, nearly double that of 
the Allies, and fiesh fiom cantonments, while the British and Portuguese 
weie exteuuated by the fatigues of a long campaign, could hardly be opposed 

(1) -lute, iv 157 Gurvv ix 511,512 ’’ 11 111, t « 

<2) Ante, Mil 222 Couij s*l. 70, 77. ■"< 

(3) Wellington to Lord Batliurjt, Oct, 26, 1812. - 
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power, and stretching out his light troops to the northward, in order to feel 
for the corps of Souham, which was descending from the Douro On the 6th, 
isav 7 his headquarters were at Areolo, and on the day following the ad- 
vanced posts of the two armies entered into communication by Medina del 
Campo. The mam bodies were not long in effecting a junction; and on the 
Nov io 10th the united force advanced towards the British post at Alba de 
Tormes. General Hamilton, with a brigade of Portuguese, held the castle at 
that place, round which some field- works had been hastily constructed, and 
though Soult battered it with eighteen pieces of artillery, to which the Allies 
had only four guns to reply, yet their fire of musketry was kept up with such 
vigour that the enemy did not venture upon an assault, hut sought for and 
found a ford higher up the Tormes, at Galisancho On the following day the 
whole French army passed' oyer, and took post in a strong position near Mo- 
zarbes,’from whence detachments ofdheir numerous cavalry threatened the 
communication of the British with Ciudad Rodrigo The force now at the dis- 
posal of the French marshals was very formidable, amounting to no less than 
ninety-five thousand men, of whom twelve thousand were superb cavalry, 
with a hundred "and twenty pieces of cannon (i). 

, Wellington To oppose this immense force, Wellington had fifty-two thousand 
“v r w”h b u tae ’ British and Portuguese, including four thousand horse, and four- 
refused teen thousand Spaniards, but on the last little reliance could be 
placed m a regular engagement With so great an inferiority, it was impos- 
sible for the English general to attack the French on the strong ground which 
they themselves had selected , but he offered battle m his own position, and 
for this purpose withdrew to the famous position of Arapeiles The sight of 
that memorable field strongly excited the soldiers of both armies, the French, 
conscious of their superiority in number, demanded with loud cries to be 
led to the combat, hoping to ay ash out the recollection of their former defeat 
on the very spot on ay Inch it had been sustained The sight of the ground , 
still blanched by the skeletons of their countrymen, and streAved with frag- 
ments of casques and cuirasses, excited in the highest degree their Avarlike 
enthusiasm The British, nothing doubtful of the result of a second battle 
of Salamanca, clustered m great strength on the two Arapeiles, and the ridge 
of Anba, yet moist Avilh the blood of their heroic comrades, and gazing with 
stern resolve on the interminable masses of the enemy, panted for the thrill- 
ing moment which was to bring to a decisive issue their long protracted 
contest The opinions of the French generals, however, were divided as to 
the course Avluch should be pursued Jourdan, whose martial fire age had 
not ‘extinguished, was eager to fight immediately, and for Uns purpose to 
bear doivn at once on the Allies, and hazard all on the issue of a single battle. 
Soult, ou the othei hand*, better instructed in the character of the lroop3 
with whom he bad to deal, hesitated to attack them where they stood, 
and instead, moved a considerable part of his force to the left, so as to me- 
nace the communication AVith Ciudad Rodugo, much as Marmouthad done, 
but on a A\ider circle, so as to be beyond the leach of the falcon swoop which 
had proved so fatal to his piedecessor (2) 

He retreats Wellington, knoAvmg that the immense superiority of the enemy, 
itodrigo*^ especially in cavalry, rendered it an easy matter for them to out- 
Nov 15 flank his position, and disturb his communications, took the reso- 

(l) Jones, ti 139,110 Nap v 319-, 321 Viet (l) 11 The three united armies mustered nmety-fiyo 
ctConq Jcxl 85, 86. Bella l 241,212 Gunv is. thousand combatants ” — Um.jj.is, i 213 
520, 542, 552 • (2) Dclui i 242 Contj v "7 ,ut- 
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ill an impassable state of flood, from ■winch they were only extwrated by being 
led back by Wellington m person, happily witlioul the enemy’s know ledge, to 
.Vn 15 the fold which he had originally assigned, and on tho 17th the 
weather was so dreadful, and the prhations of the troops so excessive, that 
most serious disaster might he anticipated if the rctieat weie conducted 
further in such calamitous cncumsUnccs Happily, as this was the worst day 
of their sufferings, so it was tho last Soult, whose tioops weie sufieiing 
nearly as much as those of the Allies, was compelled by utter starvation to 
discontinue the pursuit at the lluebta; a few squadrons only followed to the 
Tamanes; on the 18th the weather cleared up, provisions m plenty weie 
obtained from the magazines at Ciudad Hodtngo, and libeiully seivcd out to 
the famishing tioops, and the weaned men, finding fuel and diy bivouacs 
on the sandy hills item that foilre^s, forgot then fatigues around the blazing 
watchfiPcs, and after six months’ incessant tods and dangers, sunk into the 
enjoyment of undisturbed repose (I) 

uoibflrmk* Both {tatties were now thoroughly exhausted with then fatigues, 
vTiniri * int0 and not only' rest, but a separation on other side in quest of siib- 
sistcnce, bad become indispensable. If Soult bad tcmunied, with 
all hisfoiccs together, for a week longer, one-half of Ins soldieis, and pro- 
bably all his horses, would have perished of actual famine, and if Welling- 
ton's retreat in similar stoi ms had continued a few day s moi e, his army w ould 
liavebcen wellnigh dissolved Both the l'icnch and the English commanders 
accordingly put their tioops into winter-quarters, and the vast ariays which 
had so recently crowded the hanks of the Tonnes were dispensed ovei a wide 
extent of surface The British went into cantonments on the Coa and the 
Agucda, the left being thrown back to Lumego, and the light advanced sofai 
forward as to hold the pass of Bejar lleadquarlqis weie again established 
at Grenada Soull’s noble uimy was entirely dislocated bis own head- 
quarters were established at Toledo m La Mancha, Joseph returned with his 
guards to Madnd, aud the hulk of the army was cantoned m Old and Now 
Castile, between the Douro aud the Tagus, Salamanca being occupied m 
strength by two divisioiis - Hut the ground lost in the campaign was never 
again rceovcicd Asturias and Esliemadura remained m the undisturbed 
possession of the Spaniards, the Imperial standaids never again ciossed the 
Sierra Morena , aud Andalusia, Muma, and Gienada were for ever delivered 
form the oppression of the invader ( 2 ) 

T lie losses sustained by the British and Portuguese duung this rc- 
w-erc treat, by casualties or prisoners m the field, did not exceed fifteen 
'Wellington hundred men, but the stragglers who fell into lh 6 enemy’s bands 
uolljf, were much more numerous, and the pnsoneis taken in tins way 
exceeded tluce thousand Altogether, from the lime that the siege of Suigos 
was abandoned, the aimy had been weakened by the loss of nearly seven 
thousand men The insubordination of the troops, and the fnghlful habits of 
intemperance to which in many cases they surrendered themselves, were the 
main causes of this serious diminution for the retreat bad been conducted 
- with extraordinary skill , the men of both armies bad reined above two hun- 
dred miles, in presence of greatly superior forces, without a single battalion 
being broken, or a gun or standard taken, no stores, trcasuie, or provisions 
bad been destroyed, none of the sick and wounded abandoned, no night 

marches, with the exception of that undei the cannon of the castle of Buigos, 
/ 

fl) Nap v 334. 335 Jones, n 140 141 Viet, (2) Viet ct Concj xxi 85, SO Bolin 1.243 
et Conq. xu, 88, 80. Hckn 1 . 213. puiw. « 554, Jones, n. til Kap v, 337, Dip 
555 
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troops before the next campaign, and all admitted that it -was in a great de- 
gree to their beneficial effect that the timmpbs of Vittona and the Pyrenees 
Mere to be ascribed (1) 

Operation* While this surprising campaign was going on m the centre and 
and h ra«of h ’ north of Spam, the operations in the south and on the east coast, 

, Spain - though not equally brilliant, sustained the character of the Bri- 
tish artns, and, in their ultimate effects, were attended Mith important re- 
sults in the deliverance of the Peninsula It has been already noticed (2) 
how much Wellington found his operations impeded, immediately before the 
battle of Salamanca, by the project of Lord William Bentmck to commence 
Ins grand diversion on the Italian shores, thereby reducing the British ex- 
pedition destined to act on the east of Spain to six thousand men Such'as it f 
was, however, this armament produced a very considerable impression, and 
clearly proved of what importance, on the general issue of the campaign, the 
operations in that quarter, if more vigorously conducted and with a larger 
force, might have been General Maitland, who commanded this force, ar- 
Juiy jo rived at Poi t Mahon m Minorca, in the middle of July, and at first 
stood across for the coast of Catalonia, 'with a view, if possible, to a coup de 
main against Taragona , but finding that, though preparations for a consi- 
derable rising m that quartei had been made, there was no Spanish force m 
existence capable of keeping the field as a regular army, and that they could 
j u iy3t only bring eight thousand somatenes into the field, while the 
French had thirteen thousand disposable men m the province, besides Su- 
cliet’s force, of a still greater amount, in Valencia, he wisely judged that it 
would be liopeless to attempt an etfort m that province, and theiefore made 
for Alicante, where a strong for ti ess, still m the hands of the Murcians, offer- 
A«g ? ed a secure basefor his operations .There, accordingly, he landed, 
m,the beginning of August, and his arrival was most oppoilune and benefi- 
cial to the common cause, as it saved that fortress, which was menaced with 
a siege, m consequence of the defeat of General O’Donnell, who, woth the last 
July ji reserves of the Murcians, six thousand strong, had been totally 
routed by a division of Suchet’s army under Harispe, only ten days before, 
at the mouth of the pass of Castalla, and was now wholly unable to keep the 
field (5) 

theBufisb Maitland’s forces were all disembarked at Alicante by the 11th 
Aucmtc August, but, although he found himself m communication with a 
and dlfficul- body of Spaniards considerable in point of numerical amount* yet 
pericnccii CX " no reliance could be placed upon them for operations in the field ; 
and he w r as soon, overwhelmed by the innumerable crosses, jealousies, and 
vexations, to which every British Commander throughout the war, without 
exception, was subjected, who attempted to combine operations with the 
Peninsular troops, and which the iron frame and invincible perseverance of 
Wellington alone had been able to overcome The governor of Alicante, in 
the first instance, refused to give him possession of that fortress, and only a 
limited number of men were permitted to remain within its walls, of the 
British soldiers only three thousand were English or German, who could be 
relied on for the real shock, the remainder being Mediterranean mercenaries, 
whose steadiness inaction was untried and doubtful, and the moment ope- 
rations in the field were proposed, such extraordinary difficulties as to pro- 
viding subsistence and the means of transport w ere thrown m the w r ay by the 

(1) Map v. 357, 359 Jones, u, 113 Jackson, (3) Jones, n. 121 Nap r 211,230 Tor v.lil, 

li 217 112 

(2) Ante, vm p 215 
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.insular campaigns is studied, the more clearly will it appear that it was, the 
, oppressive mode in whichthe French carried on the 1 contest which wrought 
out their rum, and that it was to Napoleon’s favourite maxim', that war should 
maintain war, that we are to ascribe 'his fall Not only did' this' iniquitous 
system,every'where inspire the most unbounded ,; and lasting haired at their 
domination, but it imposed upon his 'lieutenants and viceroys'the necessity 
of such a separation of their forces, with a view to the permanent levying and 
collecting of contributions, as' necessarily exposed them to the danger of being 
cut up in detail, and precluded the possibility of any combined or united 
operations The eccentric irruption into Andalusia, when Wellington m Por- 
tugal was still unsubdued, is the chief cause to which all the subsequent 
disasters m Spain are to be ascribed , and it arose clearly from the necessity 
of sejzing upon hitherto untouched fields of plunder The marshals wero 
never weary of expressing their astonishment at the unwise policy which 
kept their armies detached from each other, and melting away m inglorious 
•warfare in their separate provinces, when the English army retained a central 
position, menacing alike to them all But the secret motive of Napoldon in so 
distributing his force was very apparent If he brought them into large bo- 
dies to wage a united war with tho English general, the occupation of many 
of the provinces would require to be discontinued, the levying of the contri- 
butions would cease, and the cost of his armies, hitherto wholly defrayed by 
Spanish resources, would 'fall with overwhelming weight on the Imperial 
treasury Hence arose the’ dispersion of the armies, the military govern- 
ments, the jealousies of the marshals, the weakness of the king, the exaspera- 
tion of the inhabitants, the triumphs of the British, and the loss of the Pemn- 
' sula The, mighty fabric, based on injustice, reared m rapine, cemented by 
blood, involved m itself the principles of its own destruction The very great- 
ness of its power, the wide spread of its extension, only accelerated the pe- 
riod of its fall All that was wanting was an enduring enemy, that had 
discernment enough to see, and talent adequate to improve, the chances thus 
arising in his favour, and a position where a sure refuge might be found till 
the period of reaction should arrive The constancy of England presented 
such a foe^ the eye of Wellington constituted such a commander, and the 
rocks of Torres Yedras furnished such a stronghold. 
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the Eastern Would. It is there that is to be found the birth-place of the hu- 
man race, there the scenes alike of the earliest and the greatest efforts of ci- 
vilisation, thcic the spot from -which the fortunes of the wholehuman family 
have taken their rise The greatness of the states of modern Europe may 
have produced a more durable impression upon thefortunesof the species ; the 
achtc\ ements of their intellect may hav e exalted higher the chai acter of human- 
ity , but they w ill nev er awaken so profound an interest as those which carry 
us back to the original separation of nations, and the first cradle of mankind, 
inicrrjiing independent of the interest which naturally attaches to the East, 
reflneme.it f r0 m the sublime cvciUs and heart-stirnng episodes of which in 
«tiou iv ' every age it has been the theatre — independent of the obligations 
appear th " c winch we owe to it as the birth-place of letters and of figures, of 
knowledge and of religion — there is something in the simplicity of Eastern 
story, and the pathos of Asiatic incident, which must ever touch the inmost 
recesses of our hearts Although the human race have existed longer there 
than many other part of the globe, although wealth exhibited its earliest 
prodigies on the plain of Slnnar, and commerce first began with the march 
of the camels through the Syrian deserts , yet society has always existed in a 
more romantic and interesting form in the Eastern than in the Western world. 
The extremes of civilisation and simplicity, of w r ealth and poverty, of gran- 
deur and humility, have always been there brought into close proximity 
with each other The splendour of the capital is to he found close beside the 
rudeness of the desert, arid the traveller, equally in the days of Herodotus 
and of the present time, on emerging from the greatest cities, finds himself 
surrounded by the camels of the children of Ishmacl The whole empires of 
central Asia are penetrated m all directions by these nomade tribes. They 
have, in every age, formed a distinguishing feature of Asiatic society , aud at 
times have exercised the most important influence on the fortunes of man- 
kind Through every subsequent stage of society, nations will recur with 
inleiest to these primeval occupations of then race. The scenes, the man- 
ners, the imagery of the East, wull always form the profoundesl chords that 
can he touched in the human heart, and to the last ages of the w'orld, man, 
by an indelible instinct, will revert to those regions of bis pustule existence 
with the same Interest with which the individual looks back to the scenes of 
bis own infancy 

pretem Nor are the present situation aud future destinies of the Oriental 
pr£ r P «u or states, less calculated to awaken the interest alike of the heedless 
the tan observer of passing events and the contemplative student of the 
fortunes of mankind By a mysterious agency it would appear that the fate 
of man, even in the most advanced stages of his progress, is indissolubly un- 
ited with the Eastern world, and the present course of events, not less clearly 
than the whole scope of prophecy, concur in demonstrating that it is 1 there 
that the gi eat changes calculated to, affect the destiny, of the species arp to be 
brought about The course of civilisation, which hitherto constantly has been 
from east to west, lias now, to all appcaiance, begun to altei its, direction. 
The vast wave of civilisation is rolling steadily towards the Rocky Mountains, 
and its standard will, ere long, be arrested only by the vvaters of the Pacific. 
But the progress of human lmpioYement is not destined to be thus finally 
barred For the first time since the creation of man, the stream of improve- 
ment has set in in the opposite direction the British Australian colonies are 
lapidly sowing the seeds of the European race m the regions of the sun , and 
even the sober eye of historic anticipation can now dimly desciy the lime 
when the eastern Archipelago and the isles of the Pacific are to be cleared by 
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titoi , all thoughts on cnof resistance hav e passed away from the minds of the 
people The commercial cities of Asia Minor, which acquired republican 
ideas and resisted the authority of Darius, were all of European origin No 
attempt to organize a system ot popular resistance to encroachment, such as 
in eveiy age of European history, alike in ancient and modern times, has 
formed the gieat and desemng object of public effort, ever was thought of 
m the East Eiom the earliest times to the present moment the whole 
Oriental world have been strangers alike to the elastic vigour, the social pro- 
gress and the democratic contentions of the European race It is not sufficient 
to say that they, submit now without a thought of resistance to the grossest 
oppression of their governors, or whomsoe\cr is placed in authority over 
them The idea of opposition has never crossed their minds : they have done 
so without a muimur from the days of Abraham. 

Rapid pm- Owing to the prodigiousfertihty of their great alluvialplains, and the 
S'”? 1 y unbounded riches of nature which theie spring up almost unbid- 
iutiifE.vt (jgu t 0 Hie hand of the husbandman, the progress of opulence has 
always been much moie rapid in the Eastern than in the Western world. la 
the great plain of Mesopotamia, one-half of which is composed of a natural 
terrace, slopiug down with a gradual declivity from the Euphrates to theTigris, 
and the oilier of a similar slope, inclining the other way, from the Tigris to 
the Euphrates (1), the means of irrigation are provided, as it w'ere, ready 
made by nature to the hand of man, and nothing is required on lus part but 
to convey away into little channels the beneficent sti earn which, thus des- 
cending in perennial flow, from the Armenian snows, aflords the means of 
spreading continual verdure and fertility over a soil where vegetation ripens 
under the rays of a tropical sun. In the Delta of Egypt a level surface of great 
extent is annually submerged by the fertilizing floods of the Nile, and the 
principal difficulty of man is to clear out the prodigious luxuriance of vege- 
tation which springs up from the solar warmth, when the waters of the river 
have first regained their natural channel In the European fields, again, the 
productive powers of nature icquire to be drawn forth and assisted by years 
of human labour The operations of draining, planting, and enclosing, vv Inch 
are Essential to the improvement of agncultuie, are the work of ccnluiies; 
and the vast profits which in the East reward the first and mfant efforts of „ 
human cultivation, are gained in the West only by the result of the accu- 
mulated labour of many successive generations Agricultural riches, and con- 
sequent commercial opulence, spring up at once m the East with the rapid- 
ity and luxuriance of tropical vegetation* they are of slow and difficult grow th 
in the West, like the oak and the pine, which arrive at maturity only after 
the lapse of ages . 

Proportion .But m proportion to the rapidity with which vegetation thus 
gwwSof springs up under the genial warmth of an Eastern sun, is the fra- 
corrapiioo gfle nature of the materials of which it is composed, and the seeds 
of rapid, decay which are involved in the splendid structure Tfie law of na- 
ture seems to he of universal application — all that rapidly comes Immaturity 
is subject to as speedy decay — vvbaleyer is destined for long duration is of the 
slowest, growth, and, of the most tardy development The early prodigies of 
Oriental civilisation were of no longer duration, in, the great year of human 
existence, than the tirst fruits of spring amidst the quickly succeeding har- 
vests with which the labours of the natural year are crowned The seeds of 
decay ware sown with no unsparing hand . from the native corruption of the 
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the East have, m every age, fallen before the daring rovers of the Scythian 
wilds, with tlio same certainty that' the timid hcids of mferioi animals pci- 
potually become the prey of the savage lords of the wilderness The baiba- 
nan conquerors, when they settle iu the opulent regions of civilisation, in 
the course of a few generations become as corrupted as the nations they have 
.conquered, but, nevertheless, a certaiu impulse has beeu communicated to 
human vigour, and the extraordinary degeneracy of the scats of opulence 
punQed, for a season at least, by the infusion of barbarian eneigy. 
sytion a/ The system of government in the East, from the earliest times, 
has been the same . we have no need to turn to modem travellers 
ortui "**" 1 f° r a picture of the social system , it is to be found sketched out 
tii roue j n ii 10 boohs of the Old Testament, and faithfully portrayed m tho 

pages of Xenophon and Herodotus Rank and authority are eyeiy where per- 
sonal only power is annexed to office, not to families; and depends foi its 
establishment and continuance solely on the will of the sovereign. The throne 
itself is seldom found to follow the hereditary lmo of descent, the natural 
attachment of mankind to the families of then benefactors has commonly, 
for several generations, secured its continuance m, the membersof the family 
of a first founder of a dynasty; but no regular principle of succession has 
been followed, and the most energetic and audacious, whether of legitimate 
or illegitimate birth, has usually, without opposition, seized the diadem. 
The people, w ith that disposition to passive submission w Inch m every age has 
characterised tho inhabitants of Asia, submit without a murmur to a change 
of dynasty The victor, gencially in a single battle, is instantly saluted as 
sultan by all the satraps and cities of the empire, the stroke of fate is impli- 
citly acquiesced m by all, and the descendants of a family which have en- 
joyed the throne foi centuries, pro consigned without regret to the obscurity 
from which they sprung, and speedily lost among the multitudes of humble life, 
prrcariou, Tho same instability and precarious tenure of power arc to be 
. lufcTior 1 found in a still greater degree among the inferior depositaries of 
authority authority If the chances of viclorj, or the mulabilitj of fortune, 
seat or unseat a dynasty on the throne, the favour of a sultan, the caprice of 
a minister, or the accidents of success, still more rapidly place 01 displace 
the rulers in the cities and the goveinors in the provinces The changes of 
fortune, which from the earliest ages have existed in the East, appear incre- 
dible to those who have been accustomed to the more stable Older of things 
in the Western world The extraordinary adventures, the sudden elevations 
and as sudden depressions of human life portrayed in the Aiabiau Nights, 
ar.enot the brilliant creations of Oriental fancy „ they are the faithful picture 
of the continually occurring changes of fortune m the Eastern world A barber 
may there any day become a \ izier a vizier, if 1 m escapes the bowstring, 
may often esteem lnmself happy if he can become a barbei Tho education of 
all classes is the same, for this simple reason, that none can foresee with to-' 
lerable certainty any matenal difference in their destiny in life. Nothing is 
moie common than to see, as chief ministers of the sultan, men who bad 
formerly been tiained to thehumble duties of street porteis ashoemaker often 1 
becomes the high admiral of the Turkish fleet The descents from greatness 1 
are still more rapid than the ascent, wealth often attiacts envy, and cupidity 
on the throne seldom fads to find pretexts for confiscating the riches wduch 
the oppression of subordinate functionaries had extorted' fiom the cultivators 
of the soil When the inevitable hour arrives, the victim of imperial cruelty 
or vengeance submits to the stroke of fate, the mler of millions of subjects, 
the master of thousands of soldiers, quietly stretches out his neck to the 
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Aud those 0 f ii ie stale, will be more deeply rooted m Europe than in Asia ■ 
uon also and if degeneracy does overtake society in its last stages, it will be 
far more universal m the West than m the East Nothing is so remarkable m 
the Asiatic states as the simplicity of manners and habits which prevails be- 
yond the pale of those who actually enjoy the transitory wealth or power 
W’luch aro the consequence of the sultan’s favour. That' they speedily arc 
corrupted by the possession of wealth, and that the descendants even of the 
bravest men become so utterly degenerate as to be incapable of contributing 
any thing to the defence of the state in a few generations, may be considered 
as decisively proved by every period of Asiatic history But the great bulk of 
the people, as they share in none of the advautages of wealth and power, so 
they have at no period been generally affected by its corruptions If a travel- 
ler enters an Asiatic town, he finds the manners of the people and simplicity 
of domestic life nearly as they appear in the sacred records and the early nar- 
rative of Herodotus. In Europe, on the other hand, as political power and 
opulence have descended far more generally through ^all classes of society, 
and communicated m consequence, during the periods of public virtue, a 
far greater degree of durability and vigour to political prosperity, so the 
seeds of conuption, when they do spread, will be m proportion more gen- 
erally diffused, and degeneracy, when it reaches the middle ranks, more 
universal and hopeless 

nuinou. Polygamy is and ever has been a dreadful evil in the East, and 
p<>i>painy the extraordinary rapidity with which all laces of conquerors hav o 
are'reunnca degenerated, in a few generations after their establishment m the 
tirciy to the conquered districts, has been doubtless mainly owing to this luin- 
e rcat * ous institution, which, among the great and aflluent, poisons the 
sources of manhood and energy in the cradle The Scj tlnan conqueror him- 
self was bred up amidst his herds and Ins Hocks . wandering on horseback 
from morning till night, he acquired vigour from habit, and hardihood from 
necessity. IIis degenerate offspring, after his conquests were completed, bred 
up in the seclusion of the harem, surrounded by women, w eallh, and llattery, 
sensual, capricious, and tyrannical, could hardly be recognised as the oil- 
spring of such a parent But polygamy, with all its attendant tram of ills — 
fawning eunuchs, fiery passions, luxurious seraglios, female jealousy, and 
sensual corruption— never has, and never can be a vice of the great body of 
the people. Necessity, .the strongest of all laws, will, m every age and part of 
the world, confine men to a single wife * the cost of several, or a tram ol con- 
cubines, is so great, that, like a stud of hunters or race-horses in England, 
it is altogether beyond the reach of the vast majority of mankind By leading 
to the speedy corruption of the higher ranks, this ruinous institution may 
indeed, and always does, exercise a fatal influence on the national fortunes , 
but its effect on general manners, domestic purity, or the piogiess of popula- 
tion, is very inconsiderable In none of these respects, perhaps, is it so 
powerful an instrument of corruption as the female profligacy and promis- 
cuous concubinage, which, pervading all ranks, is felt as so consuming an evil 
m all the great cities of western Europe 
decav’ccmi As n0 P rotectl on, in any age or in any country of Asiatic history, 
p5£Iu5 m * has existed in the spirit of freedom which pervaded the middle 01 
auunw lower classes, or the bulwarks which they have constructed against 
the tyranny of the sovereign, human industry might have been almost des. 
troyed, and the human race become wellmgh extinct m many of its most fa- 
voured regions, m consequence of the constant oppression of arbitrary power 
or the periodical inroads of the Scythian cavalry, if it were not for three cir- 
viii. ‘ 17 
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mon In the East, that industiy in the towns 1S much belter protected than m 
tte country, and that the numbe.s of their inhabitants i are i often stationary, 
or even increasing, amidst the. desolation and ruin of thelfields of the coun- 

o, 5 The principal protection of the rural population, in unsettled 
EESSS and disastious times, is to be found m the security which moun- 
tnm fastnesses have afforded to the industry of the people Mountain ridges 
If urSious height and vast extent run through the East in almost every di- 
rection "independent of the great stony girdles of the globe, the Caucasus and 
Himalaya groat numbers of considerable mountain ranges branch out from 
these hu^e^ chains in many different directions, and in their valleys the in- 
dustry “ithe cultivators is comparatively undisturbed by the exactions of the 
\ I nr tbp nlunder of the janissaries Water, also, that indispensable re- 
; u^Uonover aJostaU the East, is generally to be had m com- 
q uisite to cutti mountain torrents of these alpine regions, and 

parativn abanda™® from ^ field , the floweiy orchard, and the smil- 

rn^ottage, bespeak the residence of happy and industrious man The rural 
in D couuge, i rnanv of the great mountain chains of the East — 

CrfTe’Bu^ia^ !Long“e J woodeland thicWy-peopled heights of the 
Balkan of the Driises and Maromtes on the terraced slopes, or beneath the 
, k “ ’,l nf r eball0 n and of the inhabitants of Mount Taurus, among the 
S strfms and EXe wooded valleys of Asia Minor-often exhibit a 
decree of general felicity to which hardly a parallel is to be found m any 
other pai t°of the globe The cavalry of the pashas is unable to penetrate these 
dells or wooded recesses , the stern valour of the mountaineers guards 
the entrance to these asylumsmf industry and innocence, the demands of 
government arc commuted into a flxed tribute from the state , land is almost 
always subdivided among the cultivators; and every man, on his little fiee- 

hold emovs undisturbed the fruits of his toil (-0 „ , . 

h l ’ J y Th c great streuglh of the East, m every age, has been found to 
SSET consist m the multitude and admirable dexterity of its hoisemen; 
?h“c 0f an d this arises from the number of nomade tribes who, m almost 
^‘ nthe all Asiatic states, pervade every port of Us territory, and who, 

constantly on horseback, h ve attained a proffe = » 
mont of that noble animal, unknown m any other part ol the worm i o 
number of these nomado tribes who pervade the Persian monarchy, is ueariy 
a mdhon those in Asiatic Turkey are still more numerous (o) hor is the 
1 , 1 * 1 , estimation of horses conlined to those who still adhere to the roving 
habits of their forefathers, it pervades the whole community, and descends 
to the very humblest and most indigent classes of the people A beggar m 
Arabia v«lh lus family, asks chanty mounted on several horses he luxury 
of the meat consists m the number and high breeding of the. stallions The 
Tartar chiefs to the north of Persia have often three or four thousand horses 
for thou private property, and the poorest man m the,, tube is master of 
three of four Uniting the blood of the Arab to the strength of the Tar tar 
ho«c hose incomparable animals will convey their riders on a predatory 
excursion of a thousand m.les ,n ten days, carrying with them their scanty , 
nrovender for crossing the desci t which separates them from civilized regions 
as they "0 forth, and hearing the ample spoil which their daring masters hav e 
' amasscd°on them teturn (1). The Asiatic lives with his horse, hts children 


(t) Yolucj, n 87, Oltwcr, 1 201. 2(9 
( 2 ) Volacy, u.213. 18, 71 JlanU, u 31 


(3) Malic 'Bran, n 301, n 107 110 

^1) I bad ibis cslraordmary fact from u>y accorn 
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authority of the throne, the deplorable contests between the princes of the 
same family, and the general oppression which the pashas have exeicised in 
the independent sovereignties which th6y have erected m many of the pro- 
vinces of these vast empires (l). 1 

immutable Encamped for four centuries m Europe, the Turks have deviated in 
^m?of Dd no respect from the manners and customs of their Asiatic forefathers. 
tboTurke Although from the day that the cannon of Mahomet the Second 
opened the breach in the walls of Constantinople, which still exists to attest 
the fall of the Emperor of the East, they have been the undisputed masters of 
the fairest and richest dominion upon earth, ybt the great body of them still 
retain the primitive customs and fyabits which they brought with them from 
the mountains of Koordistan' They have in no degree either shared m the 
improvement, or adopted the manners, or acquired the knowledge, of their 
European neighbours Their government is still the absolute rule of the 
sultans and the pashas, the agas and the Janissaries, notwithstanding then 
close proximity to, and constant intercourse with, the democratic commercial 
communities of modern Europe , they are yet the devout followers of Maho- 
met, notwithstanding that they every where admit that the star of the' 
Crescent is waning before that of the Cross, they still adhere in all their in- 
stitutions to the precepts of the Koran, they rely with implicit faith on the 
aid of the Prophet, although they are well aware that the followers of Christ 
are ultimately to expel them from Europe, and themselves point to the gate 
by which the Muscovite battalions are to enter when they place the Cross 
upon the dome pf St -Sophia * ' - 

melanin- ^ Yer Y sufficient reason may be assigned for this invariable 
cauieoi tut. adherence of the Turks" to their Asiatic customs, notwithstanding 
tenacity their close'proximily to European civilisation, and the innumerable 
evils which they have suffered from the superiority of the European discipline. 
Their religion renders them incapable either of alteration or improvement. 
The Koran contains several admirable precepts of morality, drawn from the 
sages of antiquity, and many sublime truths borrowed from the Gospel, but 
in all the parts where it is original, it is either a wild rhapsody, inapplicable 
to the rest of the world, or a rude code suited to none but a horde of Oriental 
conquerors. Nevertheless, it forms not only the religious standard of faith, 
but the civil code of law the whole decisions of the cadis in Mussulman 
states are founded on "texts of the Koran, all the maxims of the muftis and 
supreme religious council are drawn, without comment or ampliflcalion, 
from its injunctions (2) The celebrated saying of the Arabian conqueror who 
destroyed the Alexandrian library, “ If these books contain the truth, it is 
already in the Koran, and therefore they are superfluous, if what they con- 
tain is not there, it is false, and therefore they should be destroyed,” contains 
the whole system of their civil and ecclesiastical government 
Minutely specifying almost all the particulars of government, containing 
every possible direction for the regulation of the interests of society as it 


Cl) For the preceding account of the civilisation 
aud manners of the East, tho author lias relied on 
the old?r travels of Olivier, Sonuini, Voluoy, Char- 
din, Eton, and Do Tolt, with the more modern nar- 
ratives of Chateaubriand, Lamartine, PorLer, Frost r, 
Moner, Walsh, Urquhart, and Slade* Tho particular 
references are in general not given on tho jnargin, 
because they would co\ cr it with too dense an array , 
and the authorities in the text are founded rather 
upon a comparison of their different accounts, and 
the conclusions which the author, after much reflec* 
tion on the subject, has drawu from them, than 


from any particular passages which specially and to 
the letter support the statements which he has given 
And he hopes that such a summary will not lie 
deemed misplaced, even m a work of European his- 
tory , the more especially, when the important ques 
tions now wound up with the policy of the East aro 
considered, and the intimate connexion which the 
English nation, both from its national policy and the 
extent of its orieutal dominions, has with the future 
destinies of that important portion of Ibe globe 
(2) Malle Bran, iy 266, 267, 
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authority of the throne, the deplorable contests between the princes of the 
same family, and the general oppression which the pashas have exeicised in 
the independent sovereignties which th6y have erected m many of the pro- 
vinces of these vast empires (1) 

immutable Encamped for four centuries in Europe, the Turks have deviated m 
custom of 14 110 respect from the manners and customs of their Asiatic forefathers. 
tbaTurkj Although from the day that the cannon of Mahomet the Second 
opened the breach m the walls of Constantinople, which still exists to attest 
the fall of the Emperor of the East, they have been the undisputed masters of 
the fairest and richest dominion upon earth, yet the great body of them still 
retain the primitive customs and habits which they brought with them from 
the mountains of Koordistan They have m no degree either shared in the 
improvement, or adopted the manners, or acquired the knowledge, of their 
European neighbours Their government is still the absolute rule of the 
sultans and the pashas, the agas and the Janissaries, notwithstanding their 
close proximity to, and constant intercourse with, the democratic commercial 
communities of modern Europe, they are yet the devout followers of Maho- 
met, notwithstanding that they every where admit that the star of the' 
Crescent is waning before that of the Cross, they still adhere in all their in- 
stitutions to the precepts of the Koran, they rely with implicit faith on the 
aid of the Prophet, although they are well aware that the followers of Christ 
are ultimately to expel them from Europe, and themselves point to the gate 
by which the Muscovite battalions are to enter when they place the Cross 
upon the dome qf St -Sophia * ->■ 

metnn^roli ^ very sufficient reason may be assigned for this invariable 
auIeonSij adherence of the Turks'to their Asiatic customs, notwithstanding 
tenacity their close'proximiiy to European civilisation, and the innumerable 
evils v Inch they have suffered from thesuperiorily of theEuropean discipline. 
Their religion renders them incapable either of alteration or improvement. 
The Koran contains several admirable precepts of morality, drawn from the 
sages of antiquity, and many sublime truths borrowed from the Gospel, but 
inall the parts where it is original, it is either a wild rhapsody, inapplicable 
to the rest of the world, or a rude code suited to none but a horde of Oriental 
conquerors Nevertheless, it forms not only the religious standard of faith, 
but the civil code of law the whole decisions of the cadis in Mussulman 
states are founded on texts of the Koran , all the maxims of the muftis and 
supreme religious council are drawn, without comment or amplification, 
from its injunctions (2) The celebrated saying of the Arabian conqueror who 
destroyed the Alexandrian library, “ If these books contain the truth, it is 
already in the Koran, and therefore they are superfluous, if what they con- 
tain is not there, it is false, and therefore they should be destroyed,” contains 
the whole system of their civil and ecclesiastical government. 

Minutely specifying almost all the particulars of government, containing 
eveiy possible direction for the regulation of the interests of society as it 


(l) For the preceding account of the civilisation 
and maimers of the hast, the author has relied on 
the older travels of Olivier, Sonmni, Volney, Char- 
din, Eton, and Do Tott, with the more modern nar- 
ratives of Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Porter, Fraser, 
Moner, Walsh, Urqubart, and Slado Tho particular 
references are in general not given on the jnargin, 
because they would co^ er it with too dense an army , 
and the authorities m tho text are founded rather 
upon a comparison of their different accounts, and 
the conclusions which the author, after much reflec- 
tion on the subject, has drawu from them/ than 


from any particular passages which speCnlly and to 
the letter support the statements which ho has given 
And ho hopes tlint such a summary will not be 
deemed misplaced, even in a work of European Ins 
tory , the more especially, 1 ben the important ques 
lions now wound up with the policy of the JEast arc 
considered, and the intimate connexion which the 
English nation, both from its national pohey and tho 
exlontofits oriental dominions, baa with tho future 
destinies of that important portion of the globe 
(2) Malic Brun, iv 200, 267, 
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ranch longer If be wm not relieved (f)j and for thi^ purpose be assembled * 
body of thirty thousand men on Ibe rim Jautro, at the distance of about 
forty miles from the fortress Semftle, however, that hi* troops, which 
werefoT the most part mere undisciplined militia, would be wholly unable 
to withstand the Rtmlan army In Ibe open field, he look poat on the rirer 
near Battik, and, after (be Turkish ftablou, immediately proceeded lo fortify 
lib camp Its situation was -well aeleeted, being a half-deserted plain at Iho 
confiucueo erf the Jan Ira and the Danube, with a few frnJt-lrees scattered 
over Us surface, and watered on two side* by those ample streams, tYben 
aeon from a distance, tills surface appeared level, bat on a nearer approach 
It was discovered to be Interaeeted by sereral rocky ravines Two of the 
fissures, which were Impassable eren for foot soldiers, fortified the sides of 
the camp, which rested on the Danube near tho confluence of the two rivers 
in rear, while the neck of land which lay between them, and by which alone 
ocean could be obtained to Its Interior, strengthened by two redoubts, was 
covered, in the in terra l between them, with thick bushes and underwood, 
where the Janissary light Infantry would have a decided auperiority over the 
Raman tirailleurs and through which ft would be difficult for the latter to 
bring up their numerous artillery to counterbalance this disadvantage. 
Nevertheless, Kaminski, desirous to wipe oil the disgrace of Ibe repulse at 
Itoudsehooek, and fearful of the approach of All Pacha, the far famed ruler 
of Albania, who, with bis hardly mountaineers, was alowly opprotehlng at 
the summons of the Grand Seignior to co-operate In the operations, resolved 
to hazard an attack (SJ 

x-**-*j. For thla purpose, having previously atrenglbened ibe besieging 
force before Roudschouck, with half of ibo forces which had been 
withdrawn from Schmnla, and detached Control Kulneff wllh a 
*■*•»> division of all thousand men to reconnoitre thb Turkish camp, 
and prevent them from foraging beyond Its limits, tho generaWn-chtef act 
out from the environs of noudsehouck with twelrfc tbboiand men, and, fol 
lowing the right bank of tho river, appeared In front of the Turkish inlrench- 
ments They appeared to be so strong that notwithstanding Iho RusaUn 
superiority, especially In artillery, of which they had a hundred pieces, it 
was deemed Impracticable to hazard an attack in front, at least unleas 
atxoDgly supported by simultaneous operations on either flank The enemy, 
it was aoon discovered, had two Intrenched camps, the works of which mu- 
tually supported web other, and Uttir guns were so disposed as completely 
to command in rear the navigation of the Danube, on which they also had a 
powerful flotilla destined for the relief of Roudschouck. The only practicable 
way of reachlDg them that remained was by an attack In flank, near tho 
Tillage cfBatlin, where the ravine, though steep and rugged, was practicable 
for toot soldiers j while as heavy a fir« «s possible was opened on the Intrench- 
ed comp in front nearest the Isthmus, from an eminence whfrh had been 
with great judgment seized and strengthened by the Cossacks. Meanwhile, 
strong reinforcements were ordered np trader Uolnoff from Sfilstriat nd tt 
r, t strong rcconnobance under kulneff on the front of tlus enemy's 
position, with the troops In square, had led to no advantage, and was at 
tended with considerable loss, Kaminski made every effort to collect troops 
s*!*.*- from all quarters } and IVolnoff having atltngth come up with Are 

thousand men, the grand attack was fixed for the 7th September (3) 

Jf ttiLt Crmd TltUr A IX lltSt «*• 
mi, 101 
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Rauin of The battle commenced at daybreak; Kaminski himself, at the 
s *i' 1 2 " head of the whole cav airy, adv anccd to within cannon-shot of the 
principal camp, while anolhei column of infantry moved up m squares to 
the front of the lesser one, and KulncfT with the left was dispatched to the 
other side of the ravine, which formed the western defence of the Turkish 
position ; hut the latter general did not arnvc at the point of attack assigned 
to him till considerably after the time calculated on, which led to the discom- 
’ fiture of the Russians on the fust day Kaminski himself with the centre 
stormed the principal heights wdnch commanded one of the intrenched 
camps though With great loss, and put all the Turks who defended them to 
the sword; but KulncfT failed m his attack on the left from the side of the 
rat me, and though one of Ins columns succeeded in penetrating into the 
camp, yet it was immediately cut to pieces by the Turkish scymitars . while 
on the right the brave Illowolski, who conducted the assault on the other 
intrenched camp, was mortally wounded on the edge of the ditch, and the 
bravest of his followers who crossed it left their heads in the hands of the 
Turks, who fought like desperadoes. Thus the attack having failed on both 
hanks, though a most impoilant advantage had been gained m the centre, 
Kaminski desisted from farther attempts for the night, merely letaming the 
important heights which lie himself had won, and concentrated Ins troops as 
much as possible m that quarter, while KulncfT got under shelter m the 
bottom of the rocky ravine w Inch he had ci ossed (1) 
i’cMwaUf* The Turkish camps were now completely surrounded by the 
the bauie Muscovite troops, and many of the Imperial generals, seeing the 
desperate manner in which they had been defended on the preceding day, 
strongly recommended the gcneral-in-clnef to make a bridge of gold for a re- 
tiring enemy, and withdraw KulncfFs divisions from the ratine during the 
‘ night, so as to leave them a retreat up the course of the Danube The Turks 
also, elated by their success, gave way to every demonstration of joy , and m 
sight of both armies, went through the barbarous operation, on the top of 
their mircnchmcnls, of decapitating the Russians who had been left on the 
field (2). Rut Kaminski was resolute orders were given to renew the attack 
atdaybreak, the principal effort being directed against the gorge of the camps, 
w r here the works, owing to the natural strength of the ravines m their rear, 
were least formidable Kulneff, w'ho had had. a violent altercation with the 
general-m-clucf, was put under arrest, and the command of his troops de- 
volved to Sabanejcf, and the whole artillery brought to bear on the enemy’s 
camp , that on Kaminski’s heights firing down from abov c, that of Kulneff 
being pointed up from the ravine below , so as to throw Ins liow itzers upw ards 
into the mtrenchments (3). 

The attack of Sabanejcf proved entirely successful after encountering a 
vigorous opposition, bis troops, gallantly led by their general, made their way 
into the camp to which he was opposed, but the Turks seeing their position 
s<rt s no longer tenable, adopted and bravely executed a most extraor- 
dinary resolution Suddenly assembling the whole of bis cavalry and the 
bravest of his infantry, Muktar Pasha, abandoning Ins camp and all its con- 
tents, poured out by one of the gates like a torrent, and making straight across 
the plateau, sought the shelter of the ravine on the right, which was not oc- 


(1) Val 12*, 12T 

(2) Tho Prince do Ltgne observed, on this prac- 
lice or tbc Turks, to cut off the heads of tho wound 
ed or prisoners, that it was “ more formidoblo m 
appearance than reality ; for it could do no haruj to 


the dead, it was often a relief to the wounded, and 
that it was nlher an advantage to the nnhurt as it 
leathern no chance of esenpo hut in -victory.”— V a 
uehtihi, G9 
(3) Val. 12 0 
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cu plod by the Roman* In my force Thh unlooked-for dehigo bad weDohrh 
swept away Kaminski hlmwK, -who was moving at tho lime from tbo )rft to 
the centre, In order to direct an attack on the front of the camp For a con 
sldcrablo llmo this singular evacuation remained onknoim to The rinsdan 
centre, who awing the standards of Mahomet still floating on the iutreneb- 
ments, and a multitude of foot soldi era on the rampart ftrlDg vehemently, and 
ahouting A ll a h 1 deemed the tumult owing only to a partial ally from the 
work*. But, tl length, they too left the rampart j It* Ore gradually died * 
•way , the atandard* alone remained on the aummit and the fret betorolDg 
known, tbo Russians email side* poured with load ahoats Into jhe enclosure, 
and with at rage revenge, cxdled by the Turkhh cruelty to the prisoner*, 
put all they still foend within to the sword Tho gun* on dm Intrenchment* 
were Instantly turned agilnst the flying swarms of Ottoman*, and the Rus- 
sian car airy quickly pursuing canto up even -with their bone, and illd consi- 
derable mischief. But the decUise trophies of the victory were the priori pal 
camp of the Ottomans, with fourteen guns and two hundred standard*? the 
whole flotilla which layin the Danube, laden with prtrrisloos and ammuni- 
tion for the relief of Roudsehouck j and fire thousand men, whom dm Ie**w 
camp were obliged to surrender as 'prisoner* of war, with Achmet Pubs, 
tho second In command The brave Smukicr had died tho same day of hi* 
wound* (I) 

Tlie immediate consequence of till* great victory was the capture 
mtXT ofSttoim, • fortlflfd place on tho Danube, In the nrighltourhood, 
*-w **• which svirrendered a few dayi afterwards, with tlte whole Turkish 
flotilla which had taken refuge under ft* wall* Meanwhile, Count longeron, 
with the troop* now ccnriderably reinforced at Roudsdionek, was pressing 
the siege of that fortress with tbo utmost possible activity and had made 
himself matter of tho island In the Danube, which form* the point of com 
mnnication between It and the fort res* of Clurgero, situated on the opposlto 
bank Seeing the commander of the Utter place, which war the weaker of 
the two, thus separated from hi* colleague, Langeren summoned hhn to sur- 


render, but tbo reply ™ In the true laconic style “ (Turgevo l* not yet 
swimming In It* blood." Bosniak Aga, however, seeing tho flotilla on which 
his whole hope* of relief were fixed captured, became sensible of the neces- 
sity of coming to term* of accommodation but the conqueror of Baltin, elated 
with hi* recent soecem and tho effect* of a ilmllar severity to Achmet Posh*, 
refused any term* but those of absolute surrender upon whkh tin* proud 
Turk, declared he would die In the breach first. The intelligence, however, 
which l bo- Russian general received shortly after, of the elevation of Bern* 
dolte to tho rank of crown prince and heir-apparent of Sweden, coupled w Ith 
account* of the sacred standard having been unfurled at Constantinople, In 
doced him to relax from this III -timed rigour? and by tho Intervention o' 
Coant Longeron, a capitulation was at length agreed on, in the end of < ’*T" 
**w- «*■ tember, In virtue cf which the path* was permitted to retire wltn 
hb whole troops and inhabitants, leaving only tbewalfr, cannon, 
and military stores to the Russians These conditions, the fair reward "v L „ 
hemic defence were *o favourable, that RosnUk Ap woold probably n*t 
” willingly acceded to them In tl»e beginning of the siege? awl 
pasho of CJnrgttro immediately after capitulated on the * jrnf> n T0Dr * 
terms (2) 

Though tbo Russians had tho* made themselves masters cf these Importre 


(i) vjim in,** u «j 
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P to citation strongholds on the Danube, y ct the obstinate resistance of Bosmak 
r“ ! »nd Agabnd entirely ruined their designs foi tbc campaign. The rainy 
shiown season bad now set in', the evacuation of Roudschouck, which tbc 
Turhs prolonged as much as possible, took nearly a month ; Kaminski did not 
consider it safe to undertake any olhci enterprise till be was finally delivered 
of lnsfoimidable antagonist; and even when the Russians were put entirely 
m possession of the fortress in the end of October, they got nothing but half- 
ruined walls and a deserted town, tenanted only by live hundred of the 
lowest of the people, while the long trains conveying the garrison and inha- 
bitants the real strength of Roudschouck, to the southward, formfcd an army 
m the field little less formidable than it had been behind its blood-stained 
ramparts A deplorable catastrophe, characteristic of the envenomed chai ac- 
tor of these semi-religious wais, took place at the same period Kaminski, 
disquieted at the pi olonged resistance of Roudschouck, and the intelligence 
of great armaments at Constantinople, dispatched orders to General St -Priest, 
m command at Sislown, to destroy that town, and bring all Ins forces to the 
mam army These orders, dictated in a moment of groundless alarm, were 
too faithfully executed Sislowa was 1 educed to a heap of ruins, its inhabi- 
tants, twenty thousand in number, transpoi ted to the opposite side of the 
Danube, -where they were sheltered from the drenching rains in huts newly- 
constructed, great flocks of Wild pigeons settled in tbc rums of this once 
flourishing town, and Us smiling environs, composed of vine-clad bills, in- 
termingled with roses, were soon choked by weeds, and tenanted only by the 
wild foxes from the neighbouring solitudes (1). 
conclusion It was necessary, however, to do something to gne eclat to the 
paign" coni conclusion of the campaign , andfot tins reason, the siege of Nico- 
0cl *3 polls was undertaken, a considerable town on the southern bank 
of the Danube, though not so flourishing ns Sistowa had been Kaminski, 
accordingly, sat down before it with thirty thousand men, while tbc indefa- 
tigable Bosmak Aga approached Tirnovawilh seventeen thousand w'lio bad 
followed lus standard from Roudschouck, and soon formed tbc basis of a re- 
spectable army. The commander of that place, however, shut bis gales against 
such formidable guests , and Bosmak at length found refuge in Plcvvne, while 
tbc Pacha of Giurgevo was received m Tirnova Meanwhile, Nicopolis capi- 
D<:c « lulaled, and the Russians re-crossed the Danube, and look up their 
winter-quarters for the most part m Wallaclna and Moldavia, leaving three 
divisions only on the right bank at Nicopolis, Roudschouck, and Silistna. 
Soon after, the Cabinet of Si -Petersburg, w r orn out with tins endless war of 
sieges, in which they frequently combated at a disadvantage, and foreseeing 
a foirmdable struggle nearer home, where they wouldnced all then strength, 
sent orders to Kaminski todestioy all the fortified places on the right bank of 
the Danube, with the exception of Roudschouck, which was to be retained 
only as a tele-dc-pont In pursuance of these directions, the walls ofSilisliia 
and Nicopolis were blown up, and Roudschouck pulm a respectable posture 
of defence, but before any offensive operations could be commenced, Ka- 
minski was seized w llh the malady of w Inch be soon after died , and lie w as 


(1) Val 139, 112 Jom 467 
A singular proof ofthe extraordinary firtiUtv of 
tlio soil, and Is adaptation for llic cultla ation of llio 
vine, occurred at Roudscliouct, at tins ptflod. Tbo 
vUiolo slopes in its vicinity arc covered with vines, 
vrlnch grow in that district mth sucli luxunnilcc, 
that though the besieging arm} had feasted on them 
for some weeks before tbc artuislico began,' yet the 


inhabitants tbero, during its cnnlmujiicc, renped n 
very fair crop from their gardciiR The combined 
efforts of two armies were unable to consume thn 
profuso fruit of n ft \v miles square The vine, which 
as there indigenous, grows with such tenacity on 
the slopes, tint it is hardly, possible, by any efforts 
of cultivation, to extirpoto it — Vamvti»i, 47 , 
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succeeded by an officer dqtlned to Immortal celebrity In a more glorious to 
—Cm eiu, Kottsoff (1) 

The campaign of 1811 ; hcrtn*rer, of necessity to laid crnt tip cm a 
rTT.^a defensive plan merely, lor although the Russian army bad been 
reinforced in tbe early part of the printer by a strong division un- 
fertu der General Sawirrow, ion of the great marshal of the same name, 
In consequence of wtdeb, Kamimkl, before bis fllnesj rendered him nnQt for 
service, had made a rigorous 'winter march against Loweia, which wts »nr 
prised and taken with four thousand men, In tbe depth of winter yet Imme- 
diately afterwards, the relations between tbo cabinet of St -Petersburg and 
that of the Tulleries became to menacing, that the Emperor Alexander pare 
orders for fire divisions of tbe army to break np from their winlcr-qoarlas 
on the Danube, and direct their march, not towards the Balkan and Co ns tan 
tinOple, hot to Poland and the Vistula. This great deduction at once reduced 
the Russians to ODc-balf of their former amount; and with fifty thousand 
men merely. It was not only Impossible for Kutosoff to prosecute oOenrire 
operations to the south of the Danube, bbt difficult for him eren to maintain 
hisfootingon tbe south of that riterlrf tbe few strongholds of which they still 
retained possession Encouraged by thh great diminution In the strength of 
their enemies, and thoroughly roused by tbe dangen they bad Incurred In 
the preceding campaign, the Turkish Goremment made tbo most rigorous 
efforts for Die prosecution of the war, and not only put tbemsdre* at all 
points Into a good posture erf defence, but prepared to take adrantage of tho 
weakness of Ibelr enemies, and regain all tho strongholds which they had 
lost on the right hank of tho Danube. Achraet Pasha, Trim had gained such 
renown at tho assault ofBrnhllow, commanded the main army which num- 
bered sixty thousand combatants, with serenty-dghl pieces of artillery ad 
mlrably equipped he adranced In the middle of Jane towards Roudvdvmick 
at the head of this Imposing force, while it tho wmo tlmo a corps of twenty 
thousand men was detached to tho left, towards WkJdin, to keep in check 
Cxenry Ceorgo and tho Sctrlans, and nearly the same number to the right, to 
observe Slllslria, Klcopolls, and Tonrloukal, and occupy any of these places 
which might he cricuatcd by the enemy (2) 

•* It affords a strong proof of the natire rigour, which, despite the 
Innumerable errors of their political Institutions, animsted the 
Turkish empire, tlwt they were capable, In tbe third year of the war, and 
wit boot any exteroaf aid of putting forth such formidable fortes Thdr ap- 
proach Immediately made Kutusoff concentrate Ids troops, and he himself 
crossed tho Danube, and took post with eighteen thousand men In front of 
j »*t Roudsckooch As the superiority of tbe enemy especially In a 

Tilry, was so great, the Russian general remained on the defend re aud 
awaited Ibdr approach in the regular squares, whkh had so often dissipated 
the Innumerable hordes of the Osmanll horse. The attack of the Ottomans 
was made In ibelr usual manner — charging with loud shouts these sutures 
on three shies at once but In the lumultofibe onset, ami wlien ihe infantry 
were In a manner encircled by lltelr enemies, the discernment of the Grand 
Ylrier had prepared a separate corps which was to penetrate Into the town. 
Tlds able plan all but succeeded The Turkish guns admirably directed, 
ploughed through tho Russian squares, while tbespahls. In rrrt T,^ aJr I^’ 
threw themselves upon them with Impetuosity orcr tbe whole poddon The 
squares on the ri^hl, where they bad tho adrantage of baring one uank se- 
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cured In llie precipitous banks of the river Lomin, withstood the shock; hut 
the centre suffered scvciclyfiom the cannonade of the Turkish batteries, and 
the left was vvcllmgh swept away by the torrent of their incomparable horse. 
Kutusoff brought up his cavalry to keep at a distance the increasing squa- 
drons of the spahis, but then was seen how inadequate the European is to 
the encounter of the Asiatic hoi sc In a moment the adinncmg mass of the 
MuscomIcs and Cossacks was charged m flank, pierced through, and over- 
thrown Four regiments w ere almost destroy ed ; and the Ottoman horsemen, 
deeming llie victory won, dashed through the intervals of the squares with 
deafening cries, disregarding the fire which assailed them on cither flank, and 
penetrated m the rear even as far as the gardens of the town'. All seemed 
lost and if the Grand Vizier had had infantry at hand to support his env airy, 
it would have been so But the gallant horsemen, having no aid from fool- 
soldiers, were unable to establish themselves in the fortress; the grape-shot 
from the ramparts shook their ranks, and they were compelled to retreat 
through the steady squares, who stood immov able as if rooted to the ground, 
and again poured in a deadly volley on either side of their now diminished 
squadrons This completed the discomfiture of the Turks, who took refuge 
m their intrenched camp, but although Kutusoff, seeing the field deserted, 
advanced to the front of its rampart, he did not venture to storm the works, 
and soon after withdrew willun the walls of Roudschouck, with the loss of 
three thousand men, the Turks being weakened by at least an equal num- 
ber^) 

Evartntu on Though this memorable battle w ns highly honourable to the disci- 
aciionrk by phne and intrepidity of the Russians, considering the great nu- 
»!an« mcrical superiority of their enemies, and the admirable quality of 
their cavalry, yet it convinced Kutusoff of the impossibility of maintaining 
Ins fooling on the right bank of the Danube The extensive works of Rouds- 
chouck required a garrison of at least ten thousand men — nearly half the dis- 
posable force of which he had the command lie w iscly lcsolvcd, therefore, 
to prefer a campaign ih the field, where the discipline of his troops might 
give them the advantage, to the murdeious contest behind walls, where the 
Turks w'ere so formidable, and abandoning to Ins antagonist the object of so 
much bloodshed, withdrew from Roudschouck after barbarously burning the 
town, and crossed over entirely to the left bank of the river Bosmak Aga, 
amidst the pomp of Oricutal pow r er and the clang of mihlaiy msltumcnts, 
again took possession of thcTamparts which lie had so nobly defended, the 
fugitive inhabitants of the fortress retui ned m joyful crowds to then much- 
gloved aud Ioug-desertcd homes , the standards of Mahomet were again dis- 
played from the battlements, the beautiful Vineyards in the environs were 
cleared out and dressed by the hands of their owners, and, contrary to the 
order of things for above a century, the Crescent appeared triumphant over 
the Cross (2)’ 

The Turks Overjoyed at this great success, the Gland Yuicr determined to 
poiwin cross the Danube, and expel the Russians from all the Turkish ler- 

3 nlory which they held in Wallaclna and Moldav m After six weeks 

spent in repairing the fortifications of Roudschouck, and collecting forces on 
'all s^dcs, the passage was effected an. the night of the 8 th September- the ' 
Grand Vizier having with great skill drawn the attention of their antagonists 
to a feigned point of passage, vv hereby the real one w as overlooked No sooner 
nowever, w-as the passage discovered, than the Russians under Boulatoff’ 

(D Jom 5i3 Val 152, 155. <0 V «!. 15 6, 158. * * 
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who were nearest at lund, commenced an amnlt on the Ottomans; bo l tho 
latter, with great skill, bad already thrown up some rude wotIs the thick 
brushwood with which they were surrounded, prevented the advance of the 
Muscovites in masses the Ottoman* maintained their wonted superiority Jn 
btuhQghtingj batteries, ereried on «mo heights on the right bank, ipread 
death through the tin Qian ranks, and nnder cover of their -fire the passage 
was continued with inch vigour, tint by noon all thousand men, almost all 
Janissaries, and six pieces of cannon, were established on the left bank. Coo- 
la to H, however, was not to bo disco ranged haring received reinforcements, 
which raised his force tb eight thousand men, ho hazarded a third assault, 
but wills n a* belter success, and, after losing two thousand of hh best troops 
in this murderous contest, besides a gun and a. standard, the Russians re- 
tired, and the Turks, with deafening shoots and sabre in band, sallied hut of 
their Intrenchments, and cut off the heads of the slain and unfort ana to 
wounded (1) 

■ T^T "^ General Sabinejef, during these events, had succeeded In forcing 
Ids way through the brushwood, and established a battery w ithln 
2SU half cannon-shot of the Turkish lutrenehment on the left hank, 
which effectually cut off all communication between It and the remainder of 
tho army on tlso rigid; but Kutusoff ordered this advanced position to bo 
abandoned in tho night and issuing ordera, in ail directions, to concentrate 
round tho outside of the intreuchmcut, brought up his flotilla to cannonade 
tho enemy on the northern shore But it was too late for reeetw In this way; 
*o- n. tlm enemy were now solidly established on the left bank; the Do 
till* was so roughly bandied by the Turkish artillery, tint one of Its number 
sunk In the river the passage of troops continued lncessanlly,and by the 18th 
u*l rt. tldrty thousand men, with Ufly pieces of cannon, were established 
on the left bank, in a large Intrenched camp, with redoubts atjts angles 
while on erpial force on the right, nnder the Grind Vizier In person, had 
established a sort of dty, In which hit tent was conspicuous, decked out with 
unusual splendour At this period the Russians around the Intrenehraenls 
were so weak, that If A chme t rasba lad failed vigorously on his opponents, 
ho w ould probably have gained such decisive success as would hare restored 
WaUachutand Moldavia to tho Ottoman a nm. Rut the precious time, big wlttf 
such portentous events, was consumed In erecting Intrenchraents round tho 
troops which hid passed over and, in the mean time, two strong divisions 
of infantry and a Urge body of Cossacks came up, wjikh raised thejltmlan 
>*- force to thirty flve thousand men Kutusoff now resolred to uke 
advantage of the exposed situation of the enemy, and, If possible, by cutting, 
off tho communication of thow passed over to the right compel them to 
*<t* surrender lie allowed tho Turks, accord injly, after severe fight 
Ing to extend their camp, and even erect a kedonbt a mile In advance of III 
former limits; but while lib troops were lost in astonishment at the supine- 
ness of their general, he was preparing with the secrecy and flne^w peculiar 
to Ids character, the means of Involving the enemy In a signal calamity (t) 

^---r The Intention of the Grand Vizier was to haregradoilly pu-bed 
rv-f'il T u u hb troops forward, entering Uxamel res with Intrcoebmctitiind 
*"*™r redonbts as thev advanced, ill! be got ]«re-re«km of the village of 
Malta, about two miles further on, where there were coodderahb* wsg*~ 
zincs, w hkh he meant also to fortify, and thereby aojnlre a solid w* 1 dug on 
the northern bank To defeat this project, tho Haas lau general, on the tUolU 
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sept. = 9 of llic29lh, creeled four large redoubts m an exterior circle around 

the Ottoman camp, and these were soon succeeded by eight more. Alarmed 
at the progress of this line of circumvolution, winch, m the form of a scmi- 
ort 3 circle, enclosed llicir camp w lth both ends resting on the Danube, 
the Turks, after sci era! bloody combats, erected a new redoubt near the river, 
oct < to cover their communication with the southern shore, but the 
Russians stormed it before the works were finished, and put the garrison, 
consisting of four hundred Albanians, to the sword A sally of the Ottomans 
immediately made to regain this important post, was repulsed with the loss 
of above fifteen hundred men After tins sei ere check the '1 urks remained 
quietly within their mtrcnchments, while llic Russian general erected a ninth 
.redoubt on Ins extreme right near the Danube, which completed the in\ csli- 
lurc of the Turkish camp, and considerably straitened their communications 
with the opposite bank of the mcr ( 1 ). 
surprise As long,liow ei cr, as the Ottomans had a communication of any sort 

ddlnt'ot open with the other side,itw asimpossiblclbat they could be reduced 
the Tnrv. t 0 an y serious difficulties for w ant of proMsions, and KulusofT was 
Sot' r ‘ EM therefore tempted to hazard an expedition to the other bank, m or- 
der, if possible, to dislodge the enemy from the ground on the opposite side, 
from whence the Grand Vizier’s camp was supplied with food and lcmforcc- 
ments This important operation was intrusted to General MarkolT, who, with 
ten thousand men, set outfrom the Russian camp, after dark, on the nigh t of the 
o« to loth October, and succeeded, early the next morning, m throwing 
his light troops and Cossacks across The flotilla, which had been ordered 
to the point m order to transport across the mam body , could not gel down, 
from the violence of the current, m consequence of which their passage was 
delayed for twenty-eight hours, and was not effected till the morning of tho 
loth. During this time the greatest anxiety prei ailed at headquarters, w here 
very scanty information of their proceedings had been rccen cd ; hut, strange 
to say, though the point wdiere the Russians had been disembarked on the 
right bank was not above six miles from the Ottoman camp there, it re- 
oct. i3 mamed entirely unknown to its generals KutusotFs disquietude, 
however, w r as at length dissipated Markoff having got o\er ten battalions and 
five hundred horse, proceeded instantly to the attack of the Turkish camp on 
the right hank, leaving tho remainder to continue their passage The sur- 
prise was complete — the Turks, never dreaming of being assailed on their 
own side, made scarcely any resistance , the civil functionaries of the Grand 
Vizier, the merchants and traders who thronged the encampment, took to 
flight in the utmost consternation, and, not deeming themselves m safely at 
Roudschouck, which had been stripped of nearly all its heayy artillery for 
the use of the camp, look the road for Rasgrad and Schumla The magnifi- 
cent tents of the Grand Vizier, the wdiole baggage and stores of the army, an 
immense number of horses, camels, and carriages, and prodigious booty, fell 
into the bauds of the victors, who did not lose cightmen m this felicitous at- 
tack Markoff, however, without casting a tbougliton the booty, seized the 
Turkish batteries, which lie turned against the enemy on the other side, 
where the remainder of the Russian army were drawn up in battle array, 
witnesses of his triumph, and, while eighty pieces of cannon thundered 
against the Ottoman camp, demanded wuth loud cries to be lc< to tlm-'’c- 
satill(2). 

■* *- 

(1) Val 105, 167 Jom ui 543 

(2) Val, 169, 173 Jom in, 543, 544 
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Had EolosoIT possessed the daring of Alexander or Gotr, be maid 
£52" h*™ Ub on advantage of the entfuuitsmof thd moment tnd tbeeon- 

ilcninllonof tbe enemy, md instant^ led his troops to the attack 
of the Intrenched c«tnp on Uie left bant and there an be little doubt that. 
If thh had been done, it would haie been arried, and the whole Torkbh 
army destroyed Bothis genius was ecimtlany cautious; and he nerer would 
owe to hazard what he hoped to gain by &mbination Reprewing, therefore, 
the ardour of hh troops, be contented hImseH with a furious cannonade* and 
meanwhile, the Grand Ylxler himself, who was on tbe right bank, escaped In 
a boat to Roodsehonck, after In rain proposing an tnnStfee with a Heir to 
negotiations for pace Tbe Pasha Tschappau-C^Ioa, l lon of one of the richest 
prince* of Asia lOnor, then took the command, and, by bis firmness and re-* 
scarce* In the most trying rircfiimunces, extorted the admiration ereb of hi* 
enemies. The dreomittnces of the Tories were wholly desperate The Rus- 
alan artillery, nowaagmented to (wo hundred pieces of cannon, on the op- 
posite tides of the Danube, kept np an Incessant fire upon them flight and 
day a strong flotilla, both above and below, precluded all access or escape , 
by water a formidable semidndo of redoubti, with batteries In their Inter- 
stices, enclosed them On the land tide 7 their provisions were toon exhausted ; 
forage there wu none for their horaet their tents were burned for fuel and 
the troops, during the damp nlghti of antonm, lay on the open ground, ex- 
posed to the ceaseless tempest of shot. Yet all these a eetrm allied horrors 
could not shake the firm mind of the Turklth general Rtf repeatedly refined 
the most Mdnatageout offers of capitulation and after haring consumed bh 
last horses, be was forming the au dado us project of catling bis way by a tnd- 
den Irruption through the Rusal an left, and Intrenching himself opposite to 
Roudsebouek, and under the shelter of in gmu when a convention concluded 
at Glorgcvo, in the end of October, with a view to t peace between tbe two 
power*, put an end to the miseries, and saved the honour, of these bravo 
men (l) 

om.* i It was stipulated that they should bo fed from the Russian mags 
lines tin their file was Anally determined by the plenipotentiaries of tho t» o 
powersj then asMmbled at Glargero — a condition which was faithfully per 
formed and on tbe 4Ui December thej Anally quitted their amp, hi virtue of i 
convention by which they were to evacuate It, without Ihdr arms or cannon, 
and be quartered In the villages In the neighbourhood of Bucharest, on con 
rwt.i. dltlon of baring them restored onlydf pace was concluded TJjb 
R ussians Immediately entered their blood-sfalnedlutrenchmdnu, the object 
of such desperate strife; and Ihdr interior told Iww dretdfuf hid hern the 
sufferings of their heroic defenders The ground was strew cil with the dead 
bodies of men and horses, which the survivors had not possessed suflkfcnl 
strength to Inter; limbs struck ofT by the' cannon-shot, broken arms, o\rr 
turned gim-earrfages, and putrid corpses, fay on aD sides : (he earth di« 
was plouglted up In many places by ihe shot; but llie survivors, though pale a 
apd emaciated, still prewired tlsdr aim and resolute air Five thousand 
amidst the respect of their enemies, delivered op their arms, with fifty-one 
gitrn, above twelve ihousatMl had perished, by disease or llie sword, since 
the cannonade commenced 12) 

This concluded the operations of tbe ampaign, and put an end to 
r*;* lids Woody war, In which both parties bad made prodigious efforts, 

and neither had gained derisive success. In LlUle Wiliatula, utnaci 
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Bey liad invaded the Russian side of Hie rn cr with thirty thousand men ; and 
General Sass, who commanded m that quarter w ilh very inferior forces, -was 
sept ig at one period so hard pressed, thnlKutusoff m the middle of Sep- 
tember sent him orders to c\ acualc the pro\ incc entirely, and join him m his 
camp before the Grand Vizier , hut that general, ruth admirable skill, main- 
tained Ins ground, defeated the enemy in several partial encounters, and at 
length compelled lnm to retire back to the right bank about the same tune 
that the great disaster befell the army of the Grand Vizier m the neigh- 
bourhood of Roudscliouck (1). 

Pmcc or Negotiations m good earnest were carried on for peace; for both 
Maj^r 1 2 3 4 5 ' parties were sincerely desirous of an accommodation The Russians, 
lSia veil aware of the formidable contest ■which was impending o\cr 
them with Napoleon, were anxious at any price to terminate the hostilities on 
the Danube, and bring KulusolFs force to the assistance of the grand armies 
on the Niemcn At first sight, it might lia\e been supposed, that what it was 
so much the interest of the Russians to obtain, it could not be for the advnn- 
tage of theTurks to concede-: but in tins instance it w as olhcrw iso, and the good 
sense of the Turks triumphed overall the efforts which the French ambassa- 
dor, LalourMaubourg, made to retain them in hostilities with Russia. By a sin- 
gular butjusl retribution, all the powers whose ambassadors or envoy s assist- 
ed at these conferences, -were either threatened by, or had been offered a share 
of, Napoleon’s spoliations, and tiicir concurring testimony removed all 
doubt from the inmds of the Turkish ministers as to the imminent danger to 
which they would be exposed if Napoleon should obtain the same supremacy 
m Western, which he had long enjoyed m Eastern Europe The English made 
them acquainted with the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, alieady men- 
tioned (2), whereby, m consideration of the fidelity w ltli which they had ad- 
hered to his fortunes during the war m Poland; and through the disasters 
of Eylau, the French Emperor had not only agreed to the entire partition of 
their European dominions, Constantinople and Boumclia alone excepted, hut 
had actually stipulated the largest shares, viz Greece, the islands of the Ar- 
chipelago, Albania, and Macedonia, to himself Russia, a parly to that scheme 
( of plunder, and intimately acquainted with all its details, i ev ealed them fully 
to the Turkish ambassadors; the secret conferences of Erfurlh were made 
known, and documents bearing the official signatures of the French pleni- 
potentiaries, were exhibited to them by Kulusoff, which left no doubt of the 
truth of their representations , Austria disclosed the offer made to her of Ser- 
via and Bosnia, if she would concur m the partition, while Czerny Geoige, 
alarmedT at the clear proofs which had been adduced of the intention to de- 
throne him in the scramble, gave ample details of the inquiries and surveys 
made by .Marshal Marmont immediately after the treaty of Tilsit, to ascertain 
the most expedient mode of effecting the conquestof the French share m the 
partition (5] Struck by the concurringrepresdniaiions of all these powers, and 
the clear (evidence which was adduced to support them, the Divan no longer 
hesitated, theTurks saw clearly, that if Napoldon gamed the mastery of Rus- 
sia he Would instantly turn the force of both empires against them — that 
Moscow would be but a step to Constantinople (4). They strove hard for a 
considerable time to obtain restitution of all the provinces cc > . 


(1) Vol no, 177 Jom m 5^4 

(2) Ante, ti 143 

(3) Ibid 145 

(4) “ Madeavraro, by my enemies, of i’ 

of Erfurth, ami by Austria oftlit 
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Rtwiios In the beginning of the war' to the north U the Danube; hot find- 
Jng the Russians reaoluto to reUin, at lgut, the pro Tin cm to the euf of the 
Pruth, anil rather to run the hazard of a continuance of the war than ctm- 
aent to their restoration, they at length agreed to allow that rirer toform the 
boundary of the two nations, and peace was condodod on these tennsiu the rod 
in. of Day The treaty with Turkey was speedily followed by one with 
Great Britain, which was signed on the i8th July By the fim treaty, although 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg lost WaiUchU add ifoidtria, which they had 
declared pert of tbeir empire, they gained Beuarahla, which gare them the 
inappreciable adrantage, in a contest both with Turkey and Austria, of com- 
manding the mouths of the Danube and Admiral Tchichagoff, who had been 
eent from St-Petersburg to conclude the treaty, as Kutnsoff * proceedings 
were esteemed too dilatory, set off from Bucharest for the Vistula on the o lit 
July at the bead of forty thousand men, wbo appeared with fatal effect on the 
great theatre of Europe at the pasaage of the Banina (1) 
iumi NapoWcm has repeatedly said that the folly of the Turks In mak 
Ing peace at Bucharest with the Russians, their hereditary enemies, 
T i ** > ." * was such, that It altogether exceeded the bounds of reasonable 
o** calculation and thcreforo that be was not to be blamed for the 
disastrous consecpienees which flowed from the appearance of TehichagotTs 
army in his rear when he lay at Moscow In troth, howem, the Turks were 
.not. In this instance, *o limited in their political Tlsion as the French writen 
are desirous to represent and their conduct in concluding that treaty was 
rather the result of that dear judgment and strong common sense, which, 
whenever the facts of a ease are distinctly brought before them, has always 
distinguished the Ottoman councils They knew well the hostility of Rossis, 
and they had often experienced the weight of Us arms ; but they lud felt the 
ingratitude of France; and the desertion of a friend sinks deeper Into the 
breast than the enmity of a foe They were aware of their danger from ilia 
coTilc ambition; but they were also no strangers to the power and designs of 
RipoWon and they apprehended with reason Immediate destruction from 
his power, K, br subjugating Russia, be was put in a situation to direct tire 
whole resources of Europe against their devoted capital They never forgot 
their desertion at Tilsit bj the French Emperor nor the unproroVed projectof 
spoliation on his part which succeeded It and justly feared that, though the 
mutual jealousy of the two Imperial Allies had hitherto preserved them from 
destruction, they could not look fora continuance of thdr respite If the 
forces of both were concentrated In one band. 

The rigorous and unlocked for resistance which Tarkey at lids period op- 
posed to all the efforts of the Russians, suflidenUy illustrates the elements of 
Strength which at that period lay dormant, till roused by present dan-rr In 
the Ottoman empire and may perhaps suggest the necessity of modifying 
some of those opinions as to tno declining condition of the power of the 
Grand Seignior, which hare so long been received as political maxims fa ^ Eu- 
rope. When it Is recollected that Russia for three yean directed hw whole 
force against the Turks; that In the year 1810, she bad a hundred tboowmi 
men upon the Danube and. that ibis array was composed of the conqueror* 
of Eylau, It certainly appears not a little surprising liiat the Ottoman empire 
was not orert brown altogether In the shock hcYcrtliricM, Inc contest w a 
extremely equal; and though the forces with wbkh the 1 ,, 

contend on the Danube (ally equalled those which fronted Napoleon on the 
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Vistula, y cl they opposed nearly ns offerlunl a resistance to tin* Muscovite 
arms as the conqueror of Western Europe Ihe conic*.! begun on the Danube, 
audit terminated, after three years’ bloodshed, on tlie same met, with the 
loss of only one or two fi on tier towns to the Ottomans This hi ond and de- 
cisive fact' proves, that, although the pohth.il power of Tm key has unques- 
tionably dcchnedfor the last century and a half, and the enormous alne-cs of 
its end gov eminent have occasioned, dining that period, a (onstant diminu- 
tion m Us inhabitants and strength, Net it still possesses gi eat rebuilt e. when 
they arc fairly di awn forth by impending danger, and that hi the native 
bravery of its inhabitants is often to he found, as m the I nglish siddleis, 
more than a compensation for nil the errors of then diiertion 01 govern- 
ment 

orsSi’imi Snltaun Mahmoud, who attempted to arrest this decay, and di.iw 

Malim imt forth, under more enlightened gmdnmc, the still powerful ie- 
sources of the Ottoman empire, was one of those remaihahh* men whose 
character has stamped a might} impicssoii llie.ige in which he lived Albeit 
.bred in the seclusion and clfcminnc} of the ban m, lie possessed ihe native 
courage and hardihood of his race, albeit little informed b} education or 
social intercourse, lie had sagacity enough to perceive the inne.ising infe- 
riority of ihe Mahometan to the Christian empnes, and courage to nmh i lake 
what was thought lo he the remedy Instead ofaserilmig the dcr lim of jus 
dominions, hhe most of Ins countrymen, to the n resistible duree-, of fate, 
and submitting to it wilh the apathy of a predestinariaii, he sel hirmelf 
vigorouslv lo ayert the evil, and sought, In the destruction of Ihe pm Urged 
classes, and the introduction of European discipline and usages, holli in <ivil 
and military affairs, lo cominuniralc to his aged empite a portion of the 
energy of western civilisation The contest with ancient habits, inwiei.ite 
from custom, engrafted upon lav, and sanctified by religion, vs.jy long and 
obstinate; and the catastrophe In yyluth it y\as r om luded, m the <le,trm Hon 
of the janissaries in 182b, was one of the most awful r< corded in hntory 
"Whatever the ultimate ctTccl of that tremendous event may lie, it st nnpe/J 
Mahmoud's character for all future ages and bespoke the fr arie=v < iicrgv , the 
undaunted courage, Ihe unflinching rigour, \ hub, braying the perils whirji 
bad proved fatal lo so maxi} of bis race, could thus subdue them all, ami frg, 
b} lus single hand, a different impress upon the institutions of a v.j<-t empne. 

Nevertheless Suitaun Malmioud v ill not bear a romput isoii *.. itb Peter the 
Great; and the destruction of the janissaries v.ilJ, to all apj leirance, he at- 
tended with yen different effects from the ovcrlbro. of the Muwo.im 


slrelilzes Mahmoud would never liuve been found m the work-hop of 
Saardam : he was not at the head of bis troops under the walls of Vann nor 
on the field ofKomah. Political regeneration, dilTjf ult in all. 5« impoobbi m 


coverahly broken Ly the destruction of part and the alum, fieri of the . bo Ut 
of the janissary body : the national resource; La*, e been ruined, v lihovl the 
Timur of a different civilisation being acquired; the s'ren^tli of A. U Uv* 
been lost, without that of Europe being gained. JJke l! e 1 h^'hu.i of V >ysr<i. 
m Hindustan. the Ottoman eicprne has sunk to the earth in the attempt to 
substitute the military system of the West for that «* jk-. ; gf 

dmaly . appeared deetsi . d . m tne next contest '■ ^ vw. 

Danube was no longer maintained; tj.e Uaikan 
harrier: in l^o campaigns, P > 
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direction of the fearful tempest which had eIo\ated him to the tin one Dis- 
union soon broke out among the chiefs who, had headed the re\olt, whose 
common rapacity rendered them alike an object of horror to the people. The 
pcrlidious Carnncan, who had been the mam cause of Selim’s oicrtlirow, 
was seized, deposed, and his pioperty confiscated, the ferocious Cabakchy 
became all-powerful, and substituted in Ins stead Tajar Pasha, foimcrly 
pasha of Trebizonde, who had been displaced by the former sultaun Tayui, 
liowe\cr, soon showed himself not less tyrannical and lapacious than Ins 
predeccssoi Prince Suzzo, the first dragoman of the Porte, was, by bis orders, 
massacred at the gates of the seraglio, upon suspicion of having revealed to 
the ambassadoi of France the secret intention of the Divan to treat with Eng- 
land" Tajar’s extortions roused the populace against lnm, who cionded 
round the gates of the seraglio demanding Ins head lbs old ally Cabakchy 
yielded to the torrent, and proclaimed himself lus enemy , and the tyrannical 
Carnncan, abandoned by all, was glad to escape to Itoudsehouek, where JIus- 
tapha Barayctar, the commander of that place, was secretly collecting the 
disafieclcd, aud fomenting a eounler-re\oIulion The amval of Tajar, and lus 
imminent danger, determined then measures. Selecting a choice body or 
foui thousand horse, followed by twehc thousand infant! y, chiefly the new 
troops, who could be relied on, lie ciossed the Balkan to Adnanople, and, lo- 
gethci , they mai died to Constantinople beainig w Uh them the a andjuh-chcnlf, 
or standaid of Mahomet Barayctar combated the rebels with their own wea- 
pons lladgy-Ali, fortified by a firman of the Grand Vi/ier, surrounded the 
house of Cabakchy in the night with troops, surprised him m the middle of 
May si. 1 S 03 lus harem, and cut oil* lus head, winch he sent to Barayctai The 
cries of the women of the harem having alarmed the neighbourhood, the 
yamacks assembled to arms, disregarding the fiuuun of the Grand Seignior, 
they attacked and o\erthrcw the handful of troops with winch Ifadgy-Ali had 
destroyed Cabakchy, and shut them up m some houses, to which they set 
fire The intrepid All, how r e\cr, sallied forth sword in hand, cut lus w r ay 
through the besiegers, and threw himself into one of the castles of the Bos- 
plioi us, from whence, after being vainly besieged by the yamacks for three 
days, he made lus way to the victorious aimy of the Grand Vizier, now at 
the gates of Constantinople (1) 

Fresh rc%o At the entrance of the capital Barayctar made known Ins condi- 
D^uion lions to sultaun Muslaphu, viz that he should exile the Grand 
' pi,a yima ‘ Mufti, and disband the yamacks Too happy to exliicalc himself 
scTiln nna from such a crisis by these concessions, the sultaun at once agreed 
Mahmud ° r Barayctar feigned entire satisfaction, and the deluded sovereign 
Maj ai.itoB resumed with undiimmshed zest his fa\ourile amusements But 
the undaunted pasha of Roudschouck had deeper designs in view A few 
days after, learning that the Giand Seignior had gone to pass the day with 
the ladies of lus harem at one of lus kiosks, or countiy residences, he put him- 
self at the head of a chosen body of troops, and as the Grand Vizier hesitated 
to accompany him, violently tore fiom bis hands the seals of office, made 
himself rnastei of the Sanjah-cheriff , and, preceded by that reveied standaid, 
inarched to the seraglio to dethrone the reigning sultaun, and restore the cap- 
tive Selim The outer gates of the palace flew open at the sight of the sacred 
ensign, but the bostangisat the inner gates opposed so film a resistance, that 
time was afforded for the sultaun to return by a back way, and regain his 
private apartments Meanwhile, Barayctai ’s Hoops thundered at the gates, 


(1) Dumas, six, 123, 120- 3om. in, 382, 383 
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things Yet even in these moments of uctorious insurrection, the foice of 
old attachment and long-established loyalty to the sacied race ■was nppai cnt. 
Mahmoud, the last of the race of Othman, with which the existence of the 
empire was thought to be wound up , became the object of veneration even 
to the rebels who had subverted lus government (1); and he reigned ill 
safety, with despotic power, by the support of the very faction who would 
lia\e consigned him to the dungeon, and probably the bowstring, had his 
imprisoned relative survived to be elevated to the throne. 

I'juise In these sanguinary tumults, the great hulk of the people ic- 
“ rcure niamed m a stale of passive inditlercnce, ready to submit lmph- 
i^ op «hMe r Cl1 ^' 10 clt * lcr the factions which might piovc victorious in tho 
uiLruen strife The contest lay between the ulemas, the mufti, the janis- 
saries on the once side, aud the court and oflicers of state, with such of the 
, new^troopsas they had organized, on the other The multitude look no part 
m the combat till the insurgents roused (heir passions by the hope of plunder 
or the sight of conflagration. Like the Parisian populace, on occasion of tho 
contests for power between the club of Clichy and the bayonets of Augcrcnu 
in 1797, or the grenadiers of Napoleon and the council of the Five Hun- 
dred (2), they submitted m silence to powci which they could not resist, and 
avoided a contest m which they hud no interest Years of revolution had pro- 
duced the same result m the metropolis of France which centuries of despo- 
tism had done m that of Turkey , and m the social conflicts which convulsed 
the state, fanaticism and tyranny in the cast, produced almost as great atro- 
ci ' infidelity and democracy had done m the w cst of Europe (5). 
oewruou *f Tl lcse lepeated convulsions at Constantinople proved highly m- 
thetrea^or 3 unous 10 l * le Ottoman cause in the field of diplomacy, because 
rjcirruiy o t j ie y Napoleon, as already noticed, a pretext at the treaty of 

Tilsit for holding out, as he did, that his engagements were with Sultann 
Schm , that he was under no obligation to keep faith with the ferocious 
rabble who had overthrown bis government, and consigned himself to a 
dungcou, and that the Turks had no\v proved themselves a mere horde of 
barbarians, who could no longer be tolerated in Europe. It was one of the 
conditions, accordingly, of the treaty of Tilsit, that Fiance was to offer its 
mediation to effect an adjustment of the differences between Russia and the 
Sublime Porte, and that, in the event of the latter declining the terms ar- 
ranged between Alexander and Napoleon, she was to be jointly attacked by 
them both Russia was to be at entire liberty to annex Wallachia, Moldavia, 
and Bulgaria to her empire, while Macdoma, Thrace, Greece, and the islands 
of the Archipelago, were to be allotted to the French Empeior, who imme- 
diately commenced enquiries and surveys as to Ins share m the partition (i). 
By such shameful desertion of his ally did Napoleon requite the Turks for the 
fidelity with which they had stood by Ins side, when the British squadron 
under Sir J Duckworth threatened Constantinople with destruction, and, if 
more energetically led, might have effected it. 

Cause* Russia, however, had other and more pressing objects of ambi- 
reltKrtou? tion nearer home, which were also amply provided for by tho 
3!f$£ treaty of Tilsit : The situation of her principal armies m the north 
i8op of Poland, pointed them out as immediately deserving of attention; 

and the conquerors of Eylau defiled m great and irresistible strength through 
St.-Petersburg, on their route for Finland. The piosecution of the war in 

i 

(1) Join m 388, 385 Ann Reg. 1808, 238 (4) Ante, vi 144 , vrhoro tbo clause of partltiou 

(2) sfnte, uf 180, 339. » iiaotej 

/3) Dumas, six. 129 
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thousand men, taught him lus mistake Abaudomng Hus presumptuous 
Jime c attempt, the Russian general next invested Bralnlow, on Hie light 
hank of the rivei, and began to hatter its wulls w uli lica\y cannon, though 
■without going through the form of lcguiai approaches. Deeming it practi- 
cable to carry the place by escalade before the -walls •were breached, an as- 
sault -was attempted in that manner , hut the steady valoui aud deadly aim 
of the Mussulmans who manned the ramparts, again hallled all the cflbrts of 
June u the Muscovite infantry, and they were repulsed with the loss of 
Au S 2 above sev cn thousand men To conceal these disasters, the Russian 

general now merely com cried the siege into a blockade, crossed the Danubo 
at Galacz, and openly proclaimed Ins resolution to cany the war to the foot 
of the Balkan. But this operation was not prosecuted with any activity, 
and the Turks, emboldened by their success at Giurgevo aud Bralnlow, ven- 
W i lined, undei the Grand Vizier, to cross the Danube at the former 
of these towns, and began to ravage the plains of Moldavia Meanwhile, 
Brosorowsky died, and ho was succeeded m the command by Bagralhion, 
wdio, in order to draw hack the Turks from their incursion on tho northern 
bank of the river, immediately advanced against bilislna, the most impor- 
tant fortress on the whole northern frontier. But the Turks having thrown 
fifteen thousand men into that stronghold, the Russian general did not deem 
himself m sufficient force to undertake the siege of a place of such strength 
s^t Oct so defended, and therefoic confined himself to a simple blockade, 
m mamtainiiig winch his troops suffered most severely from tho unhealthi- 
ness of its environs in the autumnal months The Giand Yiziei, however, 
alarmed for a fortress of such importance, at length iccrossed the Danube, 
aud detached fifteen thousand men to beat up the enemy’s quarters in Us vi- 
cinity, m the end of Octobei Bagralhion advanced against this body, and 
I'ov 3 an action, with no decisno lesult, ensued at Tarlarltza, in which, 
liowe\er, it soon appeared that the Russians had been worsted, for Bagia- 
tbion immediately recrossed the Danube, and imscd the blockade. Ismael, 
Sfpt-at however, which had been long blockaded, surrendered on the 21 st 
September , aud Bagratluon, after so many reverses, succeeded m throwing 
a radiance over the conclusion of the campaign by the reduction of Bialulow, 
which had been long invested on both banks of the river, aud suuendercd 
by capitulation, from want of provisions, in the end of November, thereby 
giving the Russians the great advantage of a solid fortress, which secured 
their passage of the Danube (1). 


o"wa"«d"a The Swedish war m 1808, and the Austrian one of 1809, had ope- 
rated as important diversions m favour of the Ottoman foices , hut 
um 5 in ana m the beginning of 1810, the cabinet of St -Pcteisburg resolved to 
the cam* caiTy on their operations with much gicater vigour against the 
laio ' 1 cf Turks, fearful lest the present favourable opportunity afforded by 
the conclusion of the peace with Napoleon should glide away, without Us 
being turned to due advantage by the agreed-on conquests from the Otto- 
mans In the beginning of the year, accordingly, an imperial ukase appeared, 
jan 2 i isio formally annexing Moldavia and Wallaclna, which for three years 
had been occupied by their troops, to the Russian empire, and declaring the 
Danube, from the Austrian frontier to the sea, the southern European boun- 
dary of tlieir mighty dominion This decisive step was immediately followed 
up by the most extensive military preparations The Muscovite army on the 
Danube was augmented to a hundred and ten thousand men, of whom thirty 
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plme aformidableforcemthe great intrenched camp of Sciiumla., and strength- 
en the numerous ledoub’ts by -which it is defended , ' but -when the'Russians 
approached, he cautiously kept his stdl lll-disciplmed'host within their ram- 
juno 3 parts-' Kaminski immediately laid siege to Bazarpk, which, after a 
short siege and the capture of eight hundred of its garrison m an unfortunate 
sortie, was carried by assault, in the beginning of June,' with two thousand 
prisoners The Russians, who were sixty thousand strong on the lower Da- 
nube, finding no enemy to oppose them in the field, divided their forces, and 
while the mam body, undei Kaminski in person, advanced towards the 
Balkan, Langeron, with his corps, was dispatched to besiege Sihstria, and 
June io lesser bodies sent against Tourtoukai and Rasgrad.' Langeron proved 
entirely successful in seven days aftei he appeared before its walls, Sihstria, 

June ,3 one of the stiongest places on the Danube, surrendered by capitu- 1 
lation, though the sap was still one hundred and eighty yards from the ditch, 
on condition only of the garrison and inhabitants retiring where they chosp; 

Juno i 7 while'Touitoulcai and Rasgrad yielded soon after to the terrors of a 
bombardment These successes, which proved that a golden key, or favour- 
able conditions to the inhabitants, could sometimes be as effectual as an 
iron one, or force, in opening the Turkish gates, encouraged the commandcr- 
m-chief, without awaiting the issue of the operations of his right wing against 
Roudschouck, to advance towards Schumla , and he appeared, accordingly, 
with forty thousand men in front of that celebrated stronghold, hitherto the 
lie pins ultia of Muscovite advance towards Constantinople, on the 22d 
June (1] 

Description Schumla, which in all the wars between Russia and Turkey, has 

orsdiumu been a pj ace 0 f t j ie highest importance, is a considerable town, 
situated on the northern slope of the Balkan,' where the great road from 
Belgrade and Bucharest to Constantinople first ascends the slopes of the 
mountains To the traveller who approaches it from the open and desert 
hills extending southward from the Danube, it exhibits the appearance of a 
triangular sheet of vast extent spread over the hollow of the mountains, and 
extending up the heights on either side ; not unlike the distant view of Algiers 
over the v.aves of the Mediterranean Thirty thousand industrious inhabi- 
tants fill its streets with animation, and a clear torrent descending through its 
centre, secures both to them and the inmates of the intrenched camp, winch 
extends far beyond their d\v elhngs, an ample supply of the indispensable ele- 
ment of water The town cannot be said to be regularly fortified, even though 
its position, at the point of intersection of the principal roads which cross the 
Balkan from north to south, renders it a stratagelical point of the very high- 
est importance , and it is overhung, in rear, by a succession of eminences, 
which rise one above another, till thej are lost in the woody thickets of 
Mount Ilemus. But these heights, of difficult access and covered v.ith thick 
brushwood, are entirely inaccessible to European cavalry and artillery , the 
vast circuit of the intrenched camp renders it almost impossible to invest or 
blockade Us circumference; supplies are thus introduced v.ith ease from the 
rear, and though the redonbls consist only of a ditch and rampart of clay, 
and they are placed merely on the commanding points, leaving often a space, 
several hundred yards broad, open without any defence, yet in the hands of 
the Turks and janissaries they constituted a most efficient barrier, in 17-U, 
these field-works bad repulsed the utmost eiTorts of the Russians, under 
Marshal Romanzoff; and at this lime, when they were garrisoned by Jussuf 
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feared, from long experience, that ho was only leserving lilt whole oti i«(i|{tft 
foi the decisive moment of assault. Dm mg tho whole pi eroding nljdtf, a 
vehement hie was kept up from all (hnhaUeuo't, ami at duylneitlc tlmtinnpi 
advanced to the attack m live ina-tsy < olumiit, one of with h vac* i hini'etl w)lh 
mounting the brca< h, while the oi hem wue to endeavour to idler i a t 4 mi 
by Csto lading the rampart m those sjiu.iimnj whom Jt vwm 4 ill immjuiid, 
The troops adv ana d v.ith their wound Meadim a to the 1 •; mil, and loon 
reached the foot 01 the 'carp, hut it n is ,0011 found lh it the p.rdro'i pi< /Ion 1 
-ilero. had neither ari.i it from terror nor math ntiou l' tout • <<■!'( roof, 
every wmduu,, and c.erv Jcophoh tint could la ir upon ihu <r-all mh, a 
dreadful bre jwk I the moment that tin y < >m<; aitbin t m/i , lh*' p hup* l 
and the f'-rr'-pf’-irc. .wreismd ,,iih und muted 'fu ubuauw ,/ho oja 11 d a 
info.*. tauKi di cbir^e lip m the < n* m* ; and tin troops, »f/v*/'d h/ *b" 
of i l e i.r< , rc. >j> • J fro; 1 tl e fo- t of thi r/uipj/f, mdfa/m I/ 1 , lit lh'' 
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Sound by the French troops, would not permit him to cmgago In any of these 
enterprise^! and after repairing to Stockholm, with t view to concert opera 
Uom with the King, which proved Impossible, he ttm recalled, with his 
troops, by the British Government, who perceived a more feasible object of 
continental operations In tho Spanish peninsula where thev arrived, as al- 
ready noticed, Immediately after the btlllo of Ylmiera(i) The departure of 
the English expedition completed the discouragement of t£e Swedish nation, 
by plainly evincing that, In tho estimation of that power, their cause was 
considered as hopeless, or their King impracticable the glorious successes In 
the Golf of Bothnia had shot only Ute a brilliant meteor through lho gloom 
of their arctic night} the Russian Government, roused by their unexpected 
rerFrws, bad poured immense reinforcements Into Finland; Buxhowden, 
at the bead of forty thousand men, compelled the Swedish troops again to 
^gjollre, and by the end of October hid nearly overrun tho whole prorlnccj 
**t >*- and the brave ^Ungspor, unable any longer to avert the strpbe of 
fate, was compelled, In horember, to sign a convention, In virtue of which 
the whole of Finland to tho oast of the Golf of Bothnia, was coded to the Rus- 
sian form (2) * 

The calami tons events, which affected the Swedes the more ien 
sibly from tho warmth of their patnotle feelings, and their long 
*— t. c exempjjon from political catastrophes, produced a very general \ 
opinion among the most influential classes, lliat a change on the throne had 
became indispensable. It soon became generally known that, undeterred by# 
the loss of Pomerania and Finland, tho brightest jewels In bis crown, Gus- 
tavus was determined to disregard the contention concluded in Finland by 
his generals, and renew the war In the following year, as early as the season 
would admit and tho Swedes, seeing that tlie Drlthh expedition lwd^efl 
their shores, and lliat tho wlwle forces of that power were engaged in the 
Peninsular contest, Jnslly anticipated the entire anbjugnllon/rf thdr country, 
and rain of their Independence, If the strife were any longer delayed In 
fluenccd by these considerations, which the nrgenet of the case soon ren- 
dered general, and swayed also not a Rule hy a suspldbn os to tlto aanlly of 
the monarch, which many symptoms had rendered more than doubtful, a 
general understanding as In England in 1C88, took, plate among all parties, 
and for a time suspended their political differences, vfr , that the dethrone- 
ment of the reigning monarch, and tho elevation of his uncle, the Buie of 
Sudermanfa,tothc throne had become Independable ami this Tlrloaf though 
not yet expressly formed conspiracy, took acquired consistency and became 
ripe for execution by lho leading officers in the army engaged In it (3) 

„ Tb({ real object of lho conspirators was to obtain for Sweden the support 
of some/oreign power able to support Its independence against the united 
forces of Franco and Russia, and for this purpose they offered the crown 10 
the Buko of flooeestrr (4) But the British Government whely declined at 
so critical a moment, an acquisition, which, haw flattering soever' to Ibo 
lion a! character, was llkelv, In tho end, to embroil them with the %ortnrrn 
Courts, andwould hove been contrary to all the principles on which titej 'hau 
hitherto maintained the contest with France They therefore drehuoj 1 
perilous offer Tltc same party then applied lo'NapohVmj but be replied tnon 
ot4>1\o maurrer, that his honour was plcdgeJ to tho Emperor of Uu»w* 
the Prince-Royal of Denmark Thi Swedish maleeonteniS ritfrewrr 
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compelled lo trust to their own re-otitcos fm the nnintcinm e».f then inde- 
pendence , and there can he no douht that, in the com -e w liirh thev adopted, 
tlu'N noted the part of snort patunts, when tin (treat dancers with which they 
ncrV surrounded, and the iniininriu hazard of the independeure of their 
country licitm irrevocably dcstiovod, me taken into m count. Tim army on 
* * the Aorwepinn frontier was the hrst to prep.iri itself. IVIv m 
March Colonel Adlc-parrc set out himself from that forte at the head of tlnee 
thousand men, and marilied upon Sloihhohn, while the remainder of the 
troops tool, possession of Gottenburg, and the putnipnl harbours m the 
sotillfcru provimes of the kniuhmt. An sooner was (‘.iishrus informed of 
these events, which were nrroinpnmed h\ a Molenl popular fermentation at 
Stockholm, than he quitted hisrouutiy palace at llaga, where he happened 
to he at the tune, ami hastened to the rnpital, wlure he shut himself up m 
his palare. all the amines of which were strongly oruipied hr hi*, guards 
'imiij The King however, <oon found, that even them faithful defenders 
could not he relied on the night was passul in great agitation, and in giving 
the mostoonlrndiUon orders, hut the great ohjort of the unhnppv monareh, 
upon finding himself dcwrtpd by all lus snhpn ts, was to pet the rnmmrmd of 
relays of horses, and to raise some monej for his immediate necessities upon 
the credit of the Hugh^h suhsuhes Put he soon found it impossible to attain 
either of these objects. At the some tune, the committee of insurrection m 
Stockholm, which embraced all the principal men m the capital, particularly 
the Baron d’ \dlrrcranl?, who justly enjoyed a large s] t are of public confi- 
dence, and General Mmpspor, recently so distinguished by Ins defence of the 
proMiicc of Bothnia, deemed it ofessenti.il importance not lo permit the mo- 
'Orfi, a narcli to quit the capital \nrt the keepers of the public treasury 
-prevented the King from getting am money, by refusing to disc barge any or- 
ders which had not the authority of the States of the kingdom (1) 

Arrut.i In this extremity, as Gustav us still persevered m his resolution to 
atn.h* quit the capital, and as the Duke of .Sndcrmatua could not prevail 
'f'itT" rn upon bun to abandon his design, the Baron Adlercraut/ ami Genc- 
rrtmn r.il hluigspor, w hose coimcMOii with the insurgents was not known, 
were called in to assist ni the deliherations ’lhc former began an energetic 
remonstrance against the king’s proposed departure, in the middle of w Inch ' 
liewos interrupted by Gustavus, who exclaimed, “ Treason! Tieasonl Ac 
shall all he punished ns you deserve ” — “ Wo arc not traitors, 1 ’ replied t 
Baron calmly, “hut good Swedes, intent onlv on the happiness of your j 
jcsly and of the country ” At these words, the king drew ins sword and 111 
lumsclf on the baron, hut the latter avoided the plunge and seized the m 
arch by the middle, while Colonel Silfesparrc got possession of lus sw 
“Rescue, rescue 1 ” cued the king “lam assassinated ” hjion heart 
cries, the guards outside attempted to enter, mid finding the door 
apartment locked, they were piocccdtng to break it open ; upon win 
undaunted Adicrcranl/ lumsclf unlocked it, mid seeing the sabre of n 
who stood near, and the baton, the ensign of command of the adju’t t 
ral of the guards, threw lumsclf before the troops, who had their 
drawn, and exclaimed m a loud voice, “ I am now jour adjutant 
and m that quality I command you guards to retire ” The king hi 
from a feeling of humanity, to prevent the useless effusion of bio- 
motion with lus hand f ^ *v Overawed by Ins • 

conceiving the monarch \ *' . ired , but in the 
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king had made hil escape by a back-door, which communicated with t pos- 
tern stair, and seized in his flight the ip, erd of Connt Stromfeld Thm armed 
ane* , bo mt running a mm tlie inner court of the palace towards a guard- 
house, where ho wonld Immediately hare found troops ready to support 
him, when ho was met by a forester of the name of Crieff, who threw himself 
In his way, and though wounded In the arm, continued to hold the Ling until 
some of the conspirators arrived, by whom ho wjs immediately disarmed a 
second time, and recondncted into the state apartment* The Duke ofSmlcr- 
mania was Immediately proclaimed regent next day, the klngwas conducted 
as a prisoner to the Castle of Drottlnglwlm, from whence ho was transferred 
to the palace of Grippsbolm, from which a fortnight after there appeared his 
formal renuntiatlon of the crown, grounded on tho alleged impossibility of 
continuing the government in a manner consistent with tho interests of tlm 
kingdom So completely wero tho public in Stockholm prepared for this 
event, that no disturbances whatever took plaee there on the change of dy- 
nasty (f) 5 and even the theatres of Stockholm wero open on tho night on 
whieh it took place, as if nothing unusual had happened ( 2 ) 

This violent but bloodless revolution was Immediately followed 
by the elevation of Adlercranti, hlingspor, and Aldesparre to the 
w highest offices In the Swedish ministry, and on the Cth of Juno tho 
j-— * b* Dukeof Sodertnanla was proclaimed Ring The States of the king 
dom bad previously solemnly deposed not only the dethroned mon- 
arch, but Ids whole race (3), and nothing remained but to declare his suc- 
cessor, who ascended tho throno by the title of Charles the Thirteenth Tho 
first care of tho now monarch was to conclude a peace with Russia { «ud in 
order the better to attain that object be wrote to NapoWon, slating “ that ho 
placed tho integrity of the Swedish throne under the safeguard of tho gene- 
rosity of NapoWon (4) ” Tho French Emperor, however, who was at that in- 
stant engaged In a doubtful war with Austria on tho shorts of tho Danube, 
hud no inclination to embroil himself with the court of Si.-Petcrsburg on 
account of the Integrity of Sweden and In addition to that, be was expressly 
bound, by tho conferences atTUsit, to surrender Finland to Russia In consi- 
deration of himself being permitted to seize upon the kingdom of the Spa- 
nish peninsula NapolAou, therefore, turned a deaf ear to the -petition of the 
Swedish monarch, and the cabinet of St Petersburg determined to seiro 
upon their prev, notified to the court of Stockholm that they were Imme- 
diately to resume hostilities- The Swedes were In no condition to make any 
resistance for - , independently of the paralysis of their national sircopih 
which had arisen from the change of dynasty, and the universal desire for 
immediate peace to which It had been owing, the Russians had gained an 
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extraordinary advantage m lire spring of that year, by tl)C bold mai cb of a 
general destined to the highest celebrity m future limes, Count Barclay de 
March-; Tolly, w ho, taking advantage of the seveie host of spring 1809, 
had the hardihood to cross the Gulf of Bothnia on the ice, and had arrived in 
the middle of March on the Swedish side as far as Golby, on the road to Stock- 
holm This extraoidmary event, which alone was wanting to complete the 
marvels of the French levolutionary war, pula decisive period, os well it 
Inight, to the contest m the Scandinavian peninsula. The cabinet of St -Pe- 
tersburg were inexorable , the entire cession of Finland was resolved on , and 
sc P t i,, isoo on these terms peace was at length concluded on the 17lh of Sep- 
tember By this treaty Russia acquired Finland, the Isles of Aland, Savollax, 
Quirille, and some lesser ones m the Baltic, and the whole piovmcc of West 
Bothnia, as for as Tornea, at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, and fi om thence, 
by the course of the river Jochi, almost to the mouth of the frozen ocean. 
Sweden also declared its accession to the continental system, and in return 
for so many concessions, the duchy of Pomerania w as restored to the Swedish 
crown, and Prince Holstein Auguslenburg, son of the Duke of Holstein Au- 
gustenburg, was declared the Crowm Prince, or, m other words, the successor 
to the throne. This treaty was shortly afterwards followed by the conclusion 
of atreaty between Sweden and France, the only remaikable feature of which 
was the extraordinary ngour with which the continental system was imposed 
upon the Swedish monarchy (i). 

D«n. or The flames of w r ar appeared now to be finally stilled on the shores 
i’rinceof 1 * tlie Baltic, and Sweden, adhering to the policy of endeavouring 
Sweden t 0 procure a counterpoise m France against the exorbitant power 
of Russia, had made secret propositions to Napoleon for an alliance between 
the Prince Auguslenburg, the heir-apparent to the throne, and a princess of 
the Imperial family of France This proposition, however, was coldly re- 
May id, ism ceived by Napoldon, who had no inclination to precipitate the con- 
test which he saw would sooner or later arise with the Russian empire. But 
all these projects were rendered abortive by the sudden death of the young 
prince, who was seized with a stioke of apoplexy on horseback when renew r - 
mg a regiment of guards at Quidmge in Holstein, and died immediately after. 
This unexpected cient, as it deprived Sweden of a successor to the throue, 
immediately opened up a vast field of intrigue in the north of Europe, and 
various effoits were made to procure the election of different persons to the 
dignity, which should secure the ultimate ascent to the Swedish throne. 
The right of election was vested m the States of Sweden , but it was easy to 
see that they would be swayed by external influence m their choice, and the 
two powers between whom the contest necessarily lay, were France and 
Russia (2) 

intrigncs for it was obviously the interest of Russia to place on the throne of 

the election n , iiv 1 ^ 

of iiis sue Sweden a prince who might incline to itspiotectionmany political 
van wMch crisis that might arise, and the secret wishes of that power Jay lo- 
SS waids the young prince, son of the late king, but there was an 
imucm obvious difficulty in obtaining the consent of the Swedish Parlia- 
ment to a measure, the effect of which might be to involve almost all the 
leading men m the kingdom, at some future period, m the penalties of high 
treason The principal object of Napoleon was to ~ m thus** 1- ,^oi to 
the Swedish throne, some counterpoise to the p ssn ' , dst 

1 f 

(l) Seo llie (.realises in Marlin's Sup 1 10, 232« (l) S* 

flaw x 288, 200 Bign vm. 1G8, >x 201 '123 
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atl the professions of mutual regard by the two era p cron, their In teres tj had 
already begun to dash, -cud symptoms of estrangement already appeared In 
fhelr diplomatic intercourse with each other Candidates, however, were not 
wonting for the situation The King of Denmark openly aspired to tlie ho- 
nonr, and endeavoured to Impress npon Napol6on the great political adran 
tago which woyld arise to France from the anion of the three crowns of Den 
mark, Sweden, and Norway on ono head, as a counterpoise to tho power of 
Russia; hot the Klhg of Sweden, well aware that inch a project would be 
■slewed with extreme repugnance by the nobles and people of Sweden, who 
were actuated by a jealousy of -scry old standing towards their Dan! h and 
Norwegian neighbours. Inclined towards the young pnneo of Ifolsteln \ugus- 
tenburg, younger brother of tho prlnco whet had Juit perished, and In a secret 
correspondence with Napoldon, be disclosed his wishes to the Emperor, who 
professed himself pourable to the design, and gave the most flaMyting- as- 
surances of hb support and, in particular, the advantages It would bring to 
both countries to have the royal families of Sweden and Denmark united by 
closer ties Bat the King of Denmark, who was brother In-law to the Prince 
of Augustenburg prohibited 1dm from acceding to the wishes of the King of 
Sweden and openly act forth bis own pretensions to the dignity, in a letter 
to the latter monarch (i) 

killers were Mil In « state of uncertainty at Stockholm, Mien 
a™**"- an article In the Joarnal del Ddbati Milch at that period was 
entirely onder the direction of the Cabinet of the Tollnlea, openly aroireil 
that tho election of itio Ring of Denmark to the Swedish throne could be 
agreeable to tho French Emperor ho aotmer was this popor recrired In Swe- 
den than It produced tho greatest conjlerpallon The leadlog men In that 
kingdom at once aaw that they were about to he sacrificed to the balance of 
nower in Northern Europe, and that, under the pretence of the nceeaaily of 
pro riding a counterpart In that quarter to the cibrWtant ]>owct of ItuMa, 
by uniting the threo tlaltle crnwni on one bred they were In egret to he 
aublcclcd to the rule of their old end Inreteraleenemtea Colonel Surenaltn 
a Frcneliman by birth, hut long aide-de-camp to the present Ring of Sweden, 
lot taU the expression In tho midst of the general disquietude, The lowest 
French general wonld bo better reedred here than tho King of Denmark 
Many examples hod recently occurred of the deration of French generals to 
European throne, and the Swedes mere too clearsighted not to rerrelse 
that maalbly, by the election of such an oUlccr, they might, without hazard 
.1 Independence. secure the powerful snpport of France agolnd 


to their own Independence, secure the powerful snpport - 

the encroachments of Bosnia A powerful parly In Sweden, 
tuned thdrtyes to Uemadotte, who eemmauded the large French army 


on 


I he shores oflbc Baltic, and who, as already mentioned, had I gsjnnj the 

affections of a great number of tho best ii mUles in eden, 

to a body of Swedish prisoners, taken In the Polish war of 1807 (-) A 
inluctof twelve w», according to Mo form of the SwedM, *«•*£*£ 
"recommend a auccmsor to the Diet and at On., ehwen re m 
the ; onng More of Auguateuburg and only cncfer fcrorWIe 
final day detection a 1 rench agent arrired at °etehre, antboilU. 

and announced, though es It afiereurd* T Jorioi. 

that Iho wishes ed VapeKon were to lareur of llm * ^igdctrrroluMon 
a,, gen real This InlelUgeuee Immediately altered the d 

iO LrU*T rrUr* UaJlLcU Ulk rtrt IHU C*} -*“**• * ,rJ " 
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of the committee. Al the public election, a few days nftonvat<I«, ten of the 
twchc \olcd for Hcrnadotte, and their choice was immediately afterwards 
confirmed 1>\ the Swedish Diet, lie >\as shortly afterwards adopted ns son 
by Charles \1H. , and, as soon as Napoleon rccc'n cd the intelligence, although 
he expressed Ins surprise at it, and wrote to his ambassador al St .'Peters- 
burg that lie would ha\c preferred to sec the King of Denmark on the throne, 
yet lie nc\crthelcss adnscd Dornadollc to accept the dignity of the Crown 
Prince, and advanced him a million of francs for the expenses immediately 
consequent upon it (I). 

no M.tory Charles John, Prince ofPontccono, Marshal Dcrnadollc, and now 
King ofSwcdcn, was born at Pan, in Hearn, in the south of France, on the 
Cth of January 1701 lie was the son ofa lawyer, and first embraced the pro- 
fession of arms by entering as a private m the regiment of royal marines (2) 
In that capacity he sened in India during the Amcriran war, and was pre- 
sent at the taking of Pondicherry . Upon reluming to Europe, when pence 
was concluded between Fiance and England m -J 7HT>, he at lirsl thought of 
quitting the semee, and embracing the profession of the law in hisnatnc 
town , lnil he was presented by ihcfn\onr of his colonel, who lixed the des- 
tinies of the young soldier, by promoting the future marshal of France and 
king of Sweden to the rank of sergeant At the breaking out of the l\e\olu- 
tion in 1702, he enjoyed the satisfaction, at Mniscillcs, of rescuing from a 
ferocious mob the colonel who had promoted him, and sasmg his life at the 
hazard of his own 'When the war broke out in 1702, lie distinguished him- 
self in sc\cral combats m Flanders, and had attained to the rank of a general 
of brigade, at the bailie of FIcurus, m 1701. lie continued to distinguish 
himself in (he war on the frontier of the IUunc, particularly at the passage 
of the Rhine at Nidcrworth, in the year -J70G In 1707 he repeatedly signa- 
lized himself m the war with Austria, especially al the passage of the Piute, 
and in the siege of the fortress of Gradiska In June 1708, he was appointed 
ambassador at Vienna, and soon after married the daughter of a merchant at 
Marseilles, of the name of Clary' In 1709 lie refused the command of the 
army in llalv, and took the command of that on the upper Rhine, where he 
soon reduced Manliciin, and,m the end of June in that year, lie was appointed- 
minister of war at Pans Tolhcrcal and ability which lie displayed in restor- 
ing the shattered ranks of the republican armies, Napoleon was mainly in- 
debted, as already observed, for Ins astonishing success al Marengo (3) But 
be was dismissed from the office of minister of war by Napoleon, to whom 
Ins sturdy republican opinions bad proicd highly obnoxious, on the occasion 
of the 18th of Brumaire Napoleon, how eicr, who was aw are of Ins abilities, 
afterwards appointed lum to the head of the army which invaded Hanover 


(1) Tmpnlcon to the King of Sweden, Sept G, 
& d 10 Jhgn ix 222, 228 Monte, mu 28,31 
Although Napoleon Immediately disavowed the 
agent at Ocrebro who hod used his name in this 
transaction, and although the Minister of l ore ten 
Affairs wrote to the 1 rcnch Ambassador at Stock- 
holm, that 41 he could not bring lum^clf to believe 
that that individual would have had the impudence 
to d ecla re bnnsel fin vested with any diplomatic mis 
sion, of authorized to make the hast insinuation re 
lativc lo the election ; ” yet it is more than probable 
that that agent was in fact authorised by the Trench 
Ltnpcror, who adopted that method of securing the 
elevation of one of Ins generals to the throne of a 
uionntchv hordermg on Uusmo, without openly 
commuting himself in Ids cause It is extremely 
improbable that any unauthorized individual would 


ha\ c ventured to interfere m such a transaction, and 
Still more unlikely that the French Minuter at Oere 
bro would Imm. been tbe dupe or an impo3\or Dio 
extreme nnxuty which NapnMan owncod for some 
time afterwards lo cnn\incclhc cabinet of St •Pe- 
tersburg that ho had taken no concern in this elec 
tion, only render* It the more probable that he was 
in reality at the bottom of the transaction — See 
II \ ad xi 127,128 llioaot, is 220,228 

(2) \\ hen he put on his uniform in this regiment 
nl Pau, ho exchanged in a frolic ins dress with that 
of n companion, who nt the same moment lnd en- 
tered the regiment JTl e latti r, m giving bun his 
uniform said, * Go, 1 make you o Marshal of 
1 ranee” — St Ootvr l 122 
(3 141- 
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in iS03 \ In 1801 ho was mode a marshal of the empire; In 1803 the corps 
whlrh ho commanded had a great share in the *nccme*.of Ulm, whither 
Bcmidolto had led it from Ilahorer FnMBOGhfivras distinguished in the cam- 
paign of Jena, and effected the dwtrnetitm of Blueher’a corps «lLnbttk, and, 
after the peace of Tilsit, received from Napol&ra the military command of tho 
Hans Towns llo was Immediately afterwards entrusted by NapoWoo with 
tlw formation of a Saxon porpsat Dresden, which afterwards tool, part in the 
battle of TVigram, and Ihe address to whom, fro in their coraminder, « al- 
ready shown, cxdicd io a peculiar manner the JncBgfoliou of the French 
Emperor (i) After this he feil into a sort of disgrace, and It was without (be 
knowledge of hapokkm that he was sent by the minister of war from Paris to 
arrest tho progress of the English on the banksof the Scheldt, after the taking 
of Flushing Napoleon, after Bo learned the election of hh old lieutenant to 
the rank of Crown Prince of Sweden, bad an Interriew with him it which, 
though warmly solidtcd.be refused to absolrehim from his oath of allegiance 
to 1- ranee Bcnudotlc, however, was firm ; and, after some iltercatkm,fi*- 
pohfon yielded, and dismissed him with these words “Well — beftao set 
off Let onr destinies bo iceomplfshed (2) " 

■» rt-oe It need hardly be said that he most hare been a most remark 
WT able man who thus railed himself from the rank of a private soldier 
to that of Uarslwl of France and Ring of Sweden and still more, who, after 
tho fall of Napoleon and tlio gcoeril overthrow of the Rerolotlonary author! 
ties In Europe, conki succeed In maintaining hb place upon the throne, 
omidst the ull of all tho other potentates who had owed their deration to 
bis trinmphs In truth, Bcmadotte was unquestionably one of tbo ablest men 
of tho age, fruitful as it was in the greatest abilitr and the most heroic eba- 1 
raclers Howasgiflcd by nature, not merely with themost intrepid courage, 
but with on uncommon degree of calmness In danger, which early attracted 
the notice of his comrades, and was the principal cause of hh raphl deration 
In the rorolollonary armies Difficulties merer found him unprepared i dan- 
gers always undaunted Be belonged in early life to the extreme Republican 
party, and was bo closely allied with many of tbo wont ehirecten in Hie Ro- 
Tolnllon that ho narrowly escaped destruction on occasion of the Revelation 
in 17P9, which elevated JfopoWon to the throne. Bat, fortunately forDer- 
nadotte, his duties in the army kept him, in general, far removed from the 
alrodties of the Revolution and his democratic principle*, bow strong so- 
ever, were not so deeply rooted bnt what they readily gave place to the sug- 
gestions of Individual deration He was ambitions, and, like roost of (he 
other minhali, little scrupulous in the means which be adopted to increase 
bis fortune bnt though rapacious when accident or success gavo him (bo 
means of plcnder, be had nothing cruel be vindictive in has dfspodtion and 
he was mainly indebted from the idndnew which he showed to the Polish 
prisoners In the war of 1807, for his deration to the throne of Charles IU 
After his destiny was fixed, ho attached himself, in good earnest, to the in- 
terest of Sweden tho unbearable arrogance of Napoleon combined 
influence of the monarthy to which be bad been elected, to make him es- 
pouse the cause of Russia in the great struggle which ensued hi *81* between 
France and (hat power; and although afterwards, when fort ones of rvo 
polebn appeared cm tho wano, he erincod a rtatnrnl repugnance to push n 
old general to extremities, and was only hdd to his engagements u y uto 

1 tit W*,.DwU iuuni- J,lin *=- 
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member* of Nnpoldon’i own family, and of the relations of those Independent 
power* which it wu most lib interest to I taro concflkted Fire hundred 
thousand soub wore by it swept off from the dominions of the Klpg of Wesv- 
pbaha, Napoldou t own brother, nnd two hundred thousand from the terri- 
tory of tho grind-duchy of Derg, which he bad bestowed upon one of hb 
lieutenants but what was much more serious, Jt swallowed up the whole 
possessions of the Grand Boko of Oldenburg, tho bi'bther-in-lawof the Em- 
peror Alexander, and, besides entirely cutting off Prussia from the coast of 
tho German ocean, brought (he French empire up to Lubecfc, almost within 
sight of the Russian frontier { A ) 

riib monstroca encroachment of Kapol6on, serious as it was from 
the immense extent of the territory thereby incorporated with the 
tSST’ French empire, and which extended its dominion fiom 8i to 130 
departments, and its population to forty two millions of soub, excited tho 
most violent feelings at SL -Petersburg, and blew Into a Dame those feelings 
of irritation which had existed in the Emperor’s breast ever since the slight 
thrown upon pb sister by the marriage erf Napolion The encroachment, great 
as it was, was rendered still more alarming from the manner in which it' was 
carried into effect for hero an immense tract in the north of Germany was at 
on co annexed to the French empire, without either the formality of diplo- 
matic unction, or the right acquired by tho power of conquest. Tho French 
Emperor (ook upon Mraself the right to dispose of free dlies and Independent 
potentates in the north of Germany, as an eastern aultann would of the for 
tunes of hb dependent paslias But, however great and unprecedented the 
stretch might be, it was obvious that Napohfon was prepared to make St good 
by tho sword, and that it would be wrenched from him only by fored of arms 
w* >: ni- for shortly before, he had, without any apparent reverse to Justify 
tho measure, Isaned a decree, ordering tlio lory of forty-live thousand men 
for the service of the navy, and one hundred and twenty flre thousand men 
for the army, taken from the youth who had arrived at the age of nineteen 
In the years 1810 and 1811 (2) 

irw*w*- Dal, In addition to this great and wd Wounded caaso of complaint, 
aSLiw Russia had other sources of disquietude, which were not so strongly 
csjablbhed in sound reason but arose rather from the appreheu- 
•*’ Bkma of injustice (hat her jil gotten gains would bo wrested from 
her Tbe grand-duchy of TVarsaw was a continual object of jealousy to the 
cabinet of St- Petersburg; and, although Napohfon r as already mentioned, 
had done hb utmost to remove their uneasiness cm thb bead, and exprmed 
Ub desire “ that the name of Poland should disappear not only from the po- 
litical transactions of Europe, but even from the page of history (o);”yet he 
had by no means succeeded in allaying their apprehensions The Banian ml 
nisters saw very little of this disposition in the large augmentation which ho 
had given to thb duehy out of the spoib of the Austrian mcmardry after the 
treaty of Yknna In 1809 and, so anxious did the Emperor Alexander become 
on thb i abject shortly after tbe con dud on of the Austrian he 

opened a negotiation with Napoldon, with a view to the conclusion iof a i eon 
ven U on which should for ever allay all tho apprehensions which be tat 
- *. the subject. A convention, accordingly, was drawn 
Champagny expressly aothorlxed GauUincourt, the French a 
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cf Cfrnninj} observed that he look no mnbrageatiimDardefemlve works at 
Wodlln, Thorn, Warsaw, and Torganf'thal tho deihands now made by Napo 
fAro f° T « rigorous cxccullon of tho Continental System were unauthorised 
bj any agreement and tUit the only faroor Which ho hid yet ukod of hLm 
not contolncd in ffio treaties, vk a convention concerning Poland, had boon 
refused (1) 

»^q.. Alexander wni no w<raer informed of the spoliaUtfa of the Grtnd- 

USTTul Doko of OWenbnrg by Napoldon, and the extentfon of the French 
°** < •'*' empire (o the there* of the Baltic, than ho replied in a manner 
^ *' **'*• which affected NapoWon in the moat sensitive point On llic 3m De- 
cember, 1810, ho published an imperial ukase, -which, under tho colour of 
regulating the nffairs of commerce, in cJTeet contained a material relaxation 
of the rigoor of the decrees hitherto in force in the Bonian empire against 
Engl it h commerce Colonial prod uee -was admitted Ifunder a neutral flag; 
a thin disguise, which the eomricrdal enterprlxe of England was aoon able 
to throw over the most ext entire mercantile speculations limy article* of 
French manufacture were virtually prohibited, by not being indnded in- the 
Hit of goods whkh might ho admitted on payment of a doty, particularly 
Jstei, hronics, jewellery, dlka, ribbons, and gnuxfc* These regulations were 
attended hy an order for the establishment of a coast-guard of eighty then 
sand men to enforce obedience to them; a step whkh it might bo easily seen 
was bnt a cloak for the augmentation of the regular army In addition to this 
the Cabinet of St Petersburg presented a diplomatic note to all the Courts in 
Europe, formally complaining of tho annexation of the dnehy of Oldenburg 
to the French empire (2) 

£££%, The imperious disposition of Napoldon strongly appeared in Uhs 
" course of tho year 1810 in the transactions with hb brother, Uio 

new king of Westphalia Be had by a solemn deed, made orcr to 
i»that monarch til the rights which he possessed by contra ew over 
the Electorate of Hanover; under the burden according to his usual pAcUce, 
of « large portion of tho revenues of the electorate, which bo reserved to 
himself, as a fond from which to reward his favourite generals or officers, and 
those of the King of Westphalia, being at the sole expense of supporting the 
French troops who might ever bo stationed in bis territory The payment of 
theso French troops, however, did not pnxkod with greet regultuily ; and 
Napoldon made UiH a pretext for declaring to his brolhri Jertrnc, “ that be 
o«t. u mfc found himseif, with l egr e t, under the necessity of resuming the 
administration ofHabover that he regarded the treaty as annulled hy the king 
of Westphalia himself and that he felt himself at entire liberty to dispose of 
the Ilanoverian territory ai his interests might dictate * In effect, it was 
shortly after incorporated with France under the name of the Sd military 
division, on occasion of tho union of the Danse Towns to the “ Grande Na- 
tion (3} " 

fw-ni w The clouds, however, which, from so many concurrent cfltfse*» 
-were seen to he threatening the French empire in tho north of Eg 
**- rope, were in the estimation of the Emperor more than wmp«o 
uted, by tho fortunate event which occurred at Paris In March Too Em- 
press Morin Louisa who had long promised an heir to tho throne, ® 
SOth -ms aclicd with the pains of childbirth bat though the bad Hbc aM ot 
the most skilful medical assistance nbich France could afford, she *°ueretf 
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ctl * more complete submission to ]|U iriU from Ids former lieutenant than 
from bo Independent power “Choose," aaJd he, > u between cannon-shot 
gpxlatt (ho EnglWt vessels which approach your coasts and the confiscation 
of their nwchandUe, or an Immediate war with Franco,! Sweden la now> 
doing mo more mischief than ibo whole fire coalitions pot together Toa tell 
mo Sweden l» suffering* Baht la not Franco suffering? Am not Bord eater, 
Holland, Cermany, suffering? l\o moat all an Her to conquer a maritime 
peace- Sweden la the solo ca mo of Ibe? crisis J now experience; it mutt be 
ended t at all haxanls wo mail conquer a maritime peace (1) ** 

ftapolfon had good reason for saying tlwt France and her defen- 
j££re»j*dpncl« were suffering at UaJ# tmible crialj. Such ww theaxbana- 
*}***- tlonand stoppage of Industry fa theprindpal town of the empire, 
that the pauper* omounted In many places to a third, In tome to two-thlnla of 
the whole popnlailon (2) Jo RnsaJa, !ho system of paper credit was entirely 
ruined by the c fleets of the Continental System j and government paper had 
fallen so low, that the ruble in government paper la the loan negotiated with 
Itchier, on 27 tb ilorch 3810, wai es lima ted at just ODC-haH of ibo ailrer ru- 
ble and, taking thU depredation Into view, the interest stipulated by tbn 
lender* In reality amoanted to twenty-eight per cent (3) But had as this was, 
the flnandal and Individual ruin In Bruasla wua Incomparably greater In 
dnslry was erery where at a stand from the want of external commerce, and 
the absorption of all domestic funds in the French requhdUonj} the exche- 
quer was penniless, and the national credit extinct j a strong feeling cd ne- 
cc«Hy and patriotic daly alone indaccd the few remaining capitalists to 
cn me forward to enable the king to meet the rigorous demands of Kapnldou's 
tax-gatherers Tho augmentation of the troops in her territory In the coarse 
of 1810 and J8U, ill of whom were fed, clothed, paid, and, lodged, at the 
expense of the bleeding state, was such as to exceed belief, if U were not at- 
tested by contemporary and authentic documents (4) It may readily bo con- 
ceited that It was not without extreme difficulty that rich prodigious sums 
could, by the nulled efforts of tho French and Prussian aothoritlcs, bo ex 
traded from Ibe people but here too, the enormous power and Ir resisti ble 
forces erf Franco had provided tho means of extortion the great fortrcaa of 
lligdebarg bad been converted into a prison for the defaulters In the state 
contributions from all tho surrounding provinces , and Into that huge ba*B>e 
Da roust, at tho head of an army of seventy thousand men, incessantly poured 
new shoals of victims Yet in spite of all their efforts, the demands of France 
could not be satisfied and tho books of Dorn, the inspector general of 
accounts, exhibited a continual and hopeless array of arrears undischarged, 
and debt accumulating fB) . 

Trrvw It may readily bo conceived that in these circumstances, Prasata 
would willingly hare thrown off her feltm, H she could have done 
*“■"*- to with the slightest prospect of soccm. But such was the prostrt* 
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for Austria In the event of * prosperous tone of the war Turkey w*s to bo 
Invited to accede to llw confederacy j and Prince Scbwarlxeubcrg, tM am 
bostador it Parts, rms appointed to (he command of (he army (i) ' 

Rotlilng can paint Kapoldon 1 * astuto policy better thin these tn*> 
j™7* li« While In lb« secret treaty with Prussia be or pressl y provides 
ttrw». for the case of t French war vrltli Tarkcy which he clearly con- 
templated, and which declared not lo be within the cant fadcrlt,— 
by tltc secret treaty with Anuria, it the very ume time, he d harmed the 
fears of the latter power on the Otlomin question, by crprMly gnoran- 
tering the Integrity of (ho Ottoman dominions, and Inviting thit power to 
accede to lUo general league against Russia And while in Ids negotiations 
with Rtmli relative to the moch-desired convention regarding Poland, ho 
•gain ind again expressed hb readiness to sign an engagement w not to fa- 
vour iny design tending to the re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland,” 
ho at tire tamo lime. In the secret treaty with Austria, provided for that very 
restoration, and stipulated the indemnity which she was to recene In Dly 
Hart provinces for any Polish cessions she mighf be required to make for Its 
completion 

w wiw Whflo Kaoo16on was thus fortdylng himself by the accession of 
Austria and Prussia, for tho great and derisive struggle whkh was 
^**‘*» L approaching, England and Russia, on their port, were not idle and 
an ally was gained for the canso of European Independence in a quarter 
where It could least hare been anticipated, but whoso co-operation proved, 
In ibe end, of the most deraalre importance in tho subsequent contest. 
Sweden further removed from the scene of danger, and more deeply Inter 
ested than either Prussia and Austria In the preservation of foreign commerce 
from the sterility of Us teiritory, was not so immediately under llie control of 
hapolfonj and iwlh Charles XIII and Bcrnadotte Justly apprehended the over- 
throw of their Infant dynasty, If they acceded, in aR Its rigour, to the Impe- 
rious demands of the French Emperor for war with England and tbcexdu 
sion of British manufactures from the Swedish harbounl U Alqnler, the 
French ambossadbT at Stockholm, never ceased to urge, In the most menacing 
manner, in the latter foonths of 1810, the necessity of an Immediate choke 
of cither a war with Franco, which would he followed by the conquest ofpo- 
meranla, or the Immediate commencement of hostilities with ’England To 
these demands, Bernadoite answered, that a war with England would almost 
entirely destroy the Swedish revenue, tbit the estates of the kingdom won W 
not submit to anv direct imposition ; that the arsenals, lu consequence of the 
disastrous issue of tho late war with Russia, were empty* the salt, an article 
<rf primary necessity to Sweden, could only be obtained from England that 
tho fleet at Cariserooa could not possibly be got to sea wfthontagveat expen- 
diture and that, so far from having the fnrnls requisite for that purpose, the 
Government bad not even wherewithal to put the fortifies tkms of that h*r- 
bour Id a state of defence against tho English fleet. Fvapol&ra remained per 
fectly deaf to all these representations* and as he left them no ait etna live, 
war was declared by Sweden against England In the middle efflorenmer 
■1810 (2) 
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Alienation The Swedish Government, however, soon found that them condi- 
j* Sweden tion was by no means ameliorated by their declaring war against 
quooce °f England, so far as France was concerned , and they had ample op- 

tbe over- o t , •> 11 

bearing portumty of contrasting the manner in which they w ere treated by 
Nopolton the English, agamstwhom they had declared, and France, for whose 
alliance they had made such ruinous sacrifices Feigning to be ignorant of 
the Swedish declaration of war, the Bntish cruisers committed no hostilities 
on the Swedish merchantmen, but, on the other hand, the French captured 
without mercy the Swedish vessels, under pretence that they were trading 
with'England and were not furnished with French licenses, confiscated the 
Dec ac, i8to cargoes, and threw the seamen into pnson Meanwhile, Napoldon 
demanded two thousand sailors from Sweden , and, as they were not lmme- 
. diafely furnished, he insisted upon them sending twelve thousand Berna- 
dotteanswered, (hat Sweden had iron m its harbours to the value of a million 
Deo 3i sterling, and that, if Napoleon would take that instead of the sea- 
men, it would be some relief to Swedish industry , but the Emperor declined 
this, alleging that he had plenty of iron without going to Sweden for it He 
jnno 9 t8ir next insisted that French custom-house officers should be establish- 
ed at Gottenburg, and that Sweden' should accede to a northern confederacy 
like that of the Rhine, of winch he himself was to be the head, and winch was 
to consist of Sweden, Denmark, and the grand duchy of Warsaw, but the 
Swedish monarch, aware of the change which had taken place in the close of 
1810 in the policy of the Russian cabinet, and feeling Ins dependence upon 
Russia, and England, both for his resources and his existence, declined the 
j«n j 7 .j8ti proposal The consequence was, that', early in January 1812, Na- 
poldon entered Pomerania, overran the whole country, seized the fortress of 
Stralsund, confiscated all the Swedish ships m the harbour, imposed enor- 
mous contributions on the inhabitants, and armed all the merchant vessels 
in the harbours as privateers against the English commerce (1) , while the 
French civil authorities, who every wffiere, like vultures, followed in the rear 
of their armies, established themselves m the whole country, and began to 
'levy contributions for the use of the Imperial treasury, 

eo™m t1hs last act of hostility, following on so long a tram of injuries, 
nSir wit” determined the policy of the Swedish cabinet Bernadotte lent a 
a „d willing eai to the suggestions of Russia , and, on the 5th and 8th of 
r.ruain April 1812, treaties were concluded between the courts of St Pe- 
Apriii, ,8u tersburg and Stockholm, by winch the two contracting parties 
mutually guaranteed each* others’ possessions and it was stipulated on the 
one hand, that, m the event of a w ar with France, Sweden was to assist Rus- 
sia with a corps of thirty thousand men, who were to operate, m conjunction 
with twenty thousand Russians, m the north of Geimany, and that, in return, 
the Emperor of Russia was to guarantee Norway to Sweden, upon the latter 
pow'er receiving an adequate indemnity m Pomerania, and, in the event of 
Denmark refusing to agree to Hus exchange, Russia was to aid Sweden with 
llurly-five thousand men to conquer Norw ay These treaties were shortly 
aflcrw ards secretly communicated to the British Go\ eminent, from whom 
they met with the most favourable reception Lord Wellesley, and subsc- 

l>y the catastrophe of IloUaml, that it was necessary and they soon obeyed Od the fifth day from lliis, 
lo take n decided line I cmnol reckon always on war must lie declared, or my nmba«sadorl as orders 
joe alliance of Kussta I loved Ihc Xin£ of Holland, to demand Ini passports Open sear, or a sincere 
out nevertheless l confiscated hisdomimons, because alliance These are my last words ’ — JUroLtOf to 
he would not obey my will I did the fame w ilh Ber'isdotte, 1 Uh Kot 1S10 lUtatstrsc, xi 130 
theSw!sj They liwitatcdon confiscatingthe English ' (1) Schocll, u. 9G, 101 Hard, 51 131,135. 

Goods. I marched my troops mlo thetr dominions, 1 
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qucnUvIbrd Castlercagh, ’who succeeded him In thedlrectlon offoreign a flabi 
exerted themselves to the utmost I o promote these amicable dispositions, a m3 
in consequence, a treaty of peace -was concluded between Great Britain and 
oin Sweden, at Ocrebro, on the f2tb of July -1812 j the British har 
hours were immediately opened to the Swedish vessels, end amicable delations 
Immediately re-established between the two countries (2) 

Previous to engaging In hostilities, Na polin’* preparations were 
of so extensive a kind, as indicated his sense of the magnitude of 
Ij - the contest in which ho was about to engage By a decree bf the 
doth of March 1812, the whole male population of Trance capable of bearing 
onns Was divided into three ban* a hundred cohorts of Iho first of width, 
estimated at 000,000 men, was to be Immediately organized and putlnlo at 
tire service, to guard the coast and frontier fortresses, and the two other, 
disciplined and equipped, without leaving their respective departments, but 
ready to take the Dcla when called on for the service of their conn try By these 
means. It was calculated, that a reserve of 1,200,000 men could ho raised to 
assist lira French array (3) 

According to his usual custom, when about to commence tire most 
*• serious hostilities Kapoldon made proposals of peace to England 
The terms now offered were, that the Integrity of Spain should be 
TSkrt. guaranteed that France should renounce all extension of her cm 

E ire on iho side of thb Pyrenees that the reigning dynasty In Spain ihoold 
e declared Independent, and the country governed by the nation^ constitu 
Bon of the Cortes j that tbe independence and wearily of Portugal should be 
guaranteed, and Iho ho usd of Bragauia reign In that kingdom that \he 
kingdom of Naples alionld remain in the hands of Its present ruler, and that 
of Sicily with Its existing king j and that Spain, Portugrd, and Italy, should bo 
evacuated by tho French and British troops, both by land and sea To these 
a»*d ix proposals, Lord Casllereagh replied, that if by the term “ reigning 
dynasty," tho Frcheh Government meant the royal authority of Spain and fu 
government, as now rested In Joseph Buonaparte and tbe Cortes assembled 
under his authority, and not the government of Ferdinand VII, the true 
monarch of SpaJn, and the Lories assembled by his authority, no negolia 
tlon could be admitted on such a basis. No reply wis made by RapoWon 
to this answer and It is evident that tbe proposal was made with rw real pro- 
spect of an accommodation bet merely to sow suspicion between the 
courts of London and St Petersburg, or to give him the advantage which 
be alwaya desired, of being able to hold out to Europe at the commencement 
of a new war, that he bad In vain made proposals of accommodation to his 
enemies (4) 

When hostilities had been thus long and openly anticipated bo- 
w**r« tween Franco and Russia, it Is of little moment tojoqnire what 
were tbe Immedlateuod ostensible grounds which led to the rupture 
between the two cabinet* Down to the very commencement of hostilities, 
botes continued to be interchanged between Champagny and Romanic IT, 
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which (lid l.Iilc more tlmnrccapitulatc the mutual grounds of complaint nf ihe 
two cabinets against each other (1) Napoleon continually reproached Russia 
■with the imjicrfcct execution of the continental system, the Imperial ukase of 
the 7>1 st December 1810, the armaments m the interior of Russia, and the for- 
tifications on the Dw ma , the transference of pow crful forces from the Danube 
to the Niemcn; and the protest of Alexander against the incorporation of the 
Duchy of Oldenburg with the Fiench einjnrc. On the other hand, (lie ministers 
* of Russia represented that these measures, though apparently hostile, were de- 
fensive merely, rendered necessary by the immense accumulation of French 
troops in Poland and the north of Germany , the invasion of Swedish Pomerania, 
the extension of the French empire o\cr the whole House Towns and to the 
Baltic Sea, and the incorporation of the Duchy of Oldenburg with AapolOon’s 
,\rrii ji.im> empire Nevertheless, Alexander oflcrcd to conic to an accommo- 
dation, and dismiss Ins armaments, on condition that France would c\acualc 
Prussia and Swedish Pomerania, reduce the garrison of Dant/ic, and come 
to an arrangement with the lung of Sweden This ultimatum remained with- 
out any answer on the part of the French government, and it was soon sufli- 
cicntly c\ idem that the decision of both so\ creigns had been finally come to , 
for on the 2Qlh April Alexander arrived at "Wiliia, and in the middle of May 
Napoleon set out for Dresden (2). 

« Wfil'ihr' All Europe w ns held m anxious suspense by the c\ ident approach 

contmt vat of the dreadful conflict winch had so long been preparing between 

££ 0 ™ " these two colossal empties, winch were thus about to bring flic 
whole forces of Christendom into the contest Influenced, however, by the 
calamitous issue of all former wars against NapolOon, but slender hopes 
were entertained of any successful result of this last resistance now attempted 
in the north The power of Napoleon appeared loo great to be withstood by 
any human efTorts, and even the strongest heads could anticipate no other 
issue from (lie war than the final prostration of Russia, the conquest of Tur- 
key, and the establishment of French supremacy from the English Channel 
to the Black Sea. The English sldl followed -with intense interest the ener- 
getic career of "Wellington m the Peninsula , hut his fate loo, it was evident, 
was wrapped up m the issue of the approaching contest, and even the most 
sanguine could hardly hope for any thing but disaster to the British arms if 
Napoleon, victorious over Russia and Turkey, were to bring back Ins con- 
quering legions from the Vistula and I be Danube to the banks of the Ebro A 
general despair m consequence seized the minds of men , it seemed doublful 
if even the British navy m the end could secure the independence of this 
favoured isle and the general subjugation of the whole civilized world was 
anticipated — probably to be rescued from slavery only by afresh deluge of 
northern barbarians. 


(1) Morel km In Morel, April 24, 1812 Sclioell x 130, 135 

(2) Maret lo Ramniuoff, April 25, 1812 Kouro llord n 371, 375 
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HipcU«n’» fi«nt Reoaej IcrfWWrr -with Rw*jii—Ya*t Farce which be hid catl«ted f*r 
Lkil TjiWrprUo— UtriTW-til EnlhoiUam -with hhlth the EipedUlaa m regarded la the 
Fre*eh E*»plr*— Different Fodtoga wf IbeTrpapa af dlfftrat HaUao*— DbtoeBnatttn rf 
111* Minluli and #Urr Offleef* for lb* Campaign— 'Tie** of Ike Bawl* a C O Ttminwit dh 
Ike tppreiehlag Conle*i— Brftjtoa aod Patrloikffl Ike PrtndpW la arUeh ikay appealed— 
Pirn •< it* Bowlin G«»eT*rae*t ta real it the Jumlon— Detpaadlag Freilap *fihe Eiylbh 
— ALUtrry Prcpantiaaw »f rbcFrroeb Emprrer for theeonltat— Forw af tbeFmeh Amy 
—row of tbe Haitian*— F*rte* which they bod e* limed on tha FroaUer to app**e iba 
Juftthm—Dlrliioni of lUpoliaa’M Torn* Ml Ike omUet of tin Ceaptien~€emertt Arp«el 
af ike PutUb rroTtacea W]cHair>t Rn**U— 5»p*bt«*i I rare* Pirt* SfTrwVmr of bU Real- 
deaee ai Dreadeo — 10* eontdeat Anlld pattern »f fceeeaa La lit campaign -Dirtm* ta 
re land an lk* flnt Ei trance of the Preach Army-Pre<flgk»j Effort* of tka Emperec foe lk« 
Supply of U* Tro*p*— Aad to ptrmie Ibefr Spirit— Approach *f the F track Army t* U»e 
metTVCTv-ffipoldoa'a IToeiamollon t* hi* SoMkr* on *ro»«ln| tka RItct— S plendid Seme m 
Ike Croult* or lk* Hirer— PmUnulka of the Emperor Akooder to Ik* Ra**l*»* *a the 
larnUo — Boblo Reahlallon *f the Roiaiio Army and People— Their Facte* retreat all 
aide*— HapalAon eatara \TUna, and maito# there »eTeale*n daya-Enlkwitttw af ike P*k* 
ao that KTeai— Addreaa *f ike Prilah Dial to lha Kmpeioc-llla YWw* on tba S«b)e«t, aad 
Haply— Uoremeola *t Jdrdme Bonaparte apalnu Ba*x*lhl*rv-TMr 01 Soeceaa, aal caaa*- 
q**at Diipleatore of B»poJM* — Cambat of hUhffaw— Bajraihloa efftet* hi* Retreat to H»o- 
tewka— Retreat of the Raulaa main Army to ike U trenched Camp at Drfaaa, and ikeao* u 
Palolak— ItapetA** adrance* ta lha Dalaa— HeodeiYaw of ika principal Pari af hb Fortaa 
In Fmat of \YUcpak— Poaltloo of tboRanlana, aad F*re* which Barclay had oollecied tbare 
— laleffffeatce from Dagralhlon Induce* hhn lo retreat lo BmolenUn— Admirable *f*er ta 
Tkleh tba Retreat tu eamlacted— Adraaoa of lha French to AVltepaA, aad Reason* far ikeir 
halt there— Immense Dffieolty axparkeml 1* pnnrdtap Sahriatenoa f*r Urf/eredJaf Amy 
— Caatea ta wkteh U *U crwlaf— Tbe Emperar AWiaaAer repair* ta Haac*v ta battoi lk* 
Anna rue* tj In lk* Iatertor — free Uraa Item* the Badoo — Ccneroa* aad PatrWOo ltrrotkm 
of tka iDhhWuntj of Uorcoa— Deprrlaro oT Ike l^rp*ror for 3i,-Petm»karg— Ophdoa. at 
HapcWomon U»eaa PToeUmaUena- Flnt Openttmatit Coanl WlUgeoatafai oa the Dirtna— 
O ad mot, raprMcked ky OapoUne again a*res atcatost him— Op*raUom *f Tonoatefi 
■Iknut flchwarurekeri— Iafonna iko recetrad aVWOepak af the Conilaalofi of p*ao* kettreen 
tka Rtmircu aad Tort*, aad aa Affiance bet area Barden tad Faglaad— Arpriaoit agatait 
aay farther Adranoe at tha French headquarter*, aad Aatrer of KapoUw— ReffeCUao* oa 
tbbDetermtaatloo— Barcltj air anew agataat iha R%hi *f th* French Army— Bip*lAoa, 
•draBcea tfalnat Smcloato— Eerote Aciloa *t Brrerotrtoi, aear Eranael— B*th Analaa 
*Fpreach5e»lr«la— D*acriptta*of ibitatj— Hm AlUti of Soy-** lk* Cltadd wkkhl* 
rapnUed— RapohRm i [M*p*ailkiosf*ra geaetal Attack on Ihe tran-Hoble Appear* «« of lha 
AUacktaf Army — Tha Raalaa Army r*Ur*a ta Ike alfht, laarkc a rtrong Rearguard aaly ta 
tk* Qlj — Elaodj Attack on ihaton, ahtcb pro*a an* a ceta afnl— Brpalaaof R*p*lA*n, aad 
Rt**lU of ih*E*ll]* — Spleadld Appearanea of lbeh«raia<Clty atnlght— Ralreat *f lha R**- 
riana frwSailrailo — ClroaUr Hare h*f Bart lay tarrgala the Uo*eo*R**d and B*tralkl*0 , » 
Corp*— Battle af Yatenlka— Meamrca orfapolwn ta toUi* tha Combat— Doperata Yakar 
d **pUyedo* bath Side*— Rwniu *f Ihl* Bl**dy Ailkm — Slnpi l*rG*e4 Fortune of lbcR»- 
»tan* on ihi* Oooadou— Rapv^da* ■ YUlt to the-FWd *rBa ilia— General Uaaufecw aad 
Bcpetwlon af the French Army— Eaomma La we* already uutalied from 8RA»e*a aad 
FaUj»* — fftpolton'i reaa*«a far a farther Adiinoe— Reaaani akleh tad*«d lk#B***l« 

C ra«iU ta prepare for a Batik — Operation* *f Schwa rtwnberg ajatwt Tormaaoff— Aad of 
BVCyr «*ahi*i Wlltgemtata, and »t Atacdowald iplul Rig* — Adraac* *f Vtetar ta S»o- 
lanik*— And *f lipnu from lk* Odor aad iba Rational Gaud of Fraace to tb* tdka— 
Adraacc of Kapol*o« toward* ltoaeow— Appotola**nt af RataaoC ta tb* ^grima Comnrad 
—Dt* Character and prwrtooa Atkleremewl*— Arrital of KoUtrcJIal th* n**dqa*rlm of lk« 
•f**! — Exlranrdinirj Stiff aad'Order oT (b* Batalin Retreat — Order af tka Fiewefc Pomfi 
— D cacrlpttan *f lb<> Cowntry ikma^h whkk lk* Frcndi Amy pawed ta *dta*elag ta Ue»- 
etr *~Thc RatjUn* taka p**t al Borodino i DcrcrtpUao *f ikrir P**lll** tk era— 5* yakae'i 
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Arrival on the Field ot Battle— Attack on tho Redoubt in front— Napoldon receives the Ac- 
count of the Battle of Salamanca— Night previous to the Battle— Nnpoldori’s Proclamation to 
lus Soldiers— Efforts of the Russians to animate the Spirits of their Troops— Forces engaged 
on both Sides— Davousl’s Plan of Attack, which is rejected by the Emperor, who resolves to 
attack, by ichclon, from the Right — Russian Dispositions for tho Battle — French Prepara- 
tions for the Attack— Proclamation of Kutusoff to his Troops— Feelings of the Solders on 
both Sides— Battle of Boeodiko— Commencement of the Action— Success of Noy and 
Eugdne in the Centre— Ney and Davoust, after an obstinate Conflict, carry the Heights of 
Semonow skoie— The great Redoubt is taken and rotaken— Alarm on the left by an Irruption 
of Russian Cavalry— Grand successful Attack on the Great Redoubt-Its Capture leads to 
no decisive Result— Fresh Advance of the Russian Gcnlre— Finul Operations of the day— 
Magnitude and Importance of this Baltic— Loss on both sides— Want of Yigour evinced by 
Napoldonin tins Hattie — Sound Reason, nevertheless, which prevented him from engaging 
his.RcServcs— Reflections on the Battle— Distressed Condition of the French Army at its 
termination— Orderly Retreat of tho Russians towards Moscow— Debato in the Russian 
Council of War whether they should Evacuate Moscow— Reasons given in tho Council of 
War, by Kutusoff, for abandoning Moscow— Total Deficiency of Supplies, if known to tho 
Russians, would have forced the French to Halt and Retreat— Universal Desertion of tho 
City by the Inhabitants— Arrival of the French at Moscow— Description of that City— Trans- 
ports or the French Troops at the sight— Tho French enter, and Hud tho City deserted— 
Preparations made by the Russians for burning it— First night of (he French in Moscow— 
Commencement of the Conflagration— Awful Appearance of the Fire d bring the following 
night— Disorder and Consternation in the City— Napoleon at length leaves (he Kremlin- 
Horrors of Moscow after the Fire had ceased— Semicircular March of tho Russian Army 
round the City— Feelings of the Soldiers in tho Russian Army on this occasion. 

IlSwt m? TnEY are llUlc acquainted, says Marshal St.-Cyr, with the pro- 
^unh° ST 683 ambition, who are surprised that Napoleon undertook the . 
u°»i" ' war m Russia It is the nature of that desire, as of all other vehe- 
ment passions, to be insatiable Every gratification it receives only renders it 
the more vehement, until at length it outsteps the bounds of physical na- 
ture, and quenches itself m the flame it has raised Napoleon knew w ell that 
his empire was founded on the prestige of popular opinion , that to maintain 
that opinionut' was necessary that he should continually advance, that the 
moment his victories ceased Ins throne began to totter The public, habi-‘ 
tiiated to victory by his successes, were no longer to be dazzled by ordinary 
achievements lie felt that his later triumphs must eclipse those of his earlier 
years, that if he only equalled them, he would be thought to have retro- 
graded, that victories might have sufficed for the General of the Republic, 
but conquest must attend the steps of the Emperor of the West To overthrow 
Austria, or conquer Italy, might suffice for his earlier years, but nothing 
could revive the enthusiasm of the people in later times, but the destruction 
of the Colossus of the North. From the moment that he launched into the 
career of conquest, he had perilled his fortune on a single throw— universal 
dominion or a private station (l) Such is the universal law of nature, the 
principle which leads to the punishment of national equally as individual 
sms , the curb at once on the pride of aristocracy, the madness of democracy, 
and the rage of conquest , the fetter which checks the excesses of men, and 
the limit which restrains the rulers of nations 
IhkhiT Since the fall of the Roman empire, no monarch had ever attained 
?or»“"t fct ' dthe commanding station which Napoleon occupied at the com- 
enterprisf mencement of the Russian wai The influence of Charlemagne 
extended over a smaller surface, and embraced only barbarous states the 
hordes of Timour were hardly as numeious, and incomparably inferior in 
discipline and equipment Even the myriads of Attila or Genghis Ehan exhi- 
bited no such combination of the muniments of war, and foreboded no such 

f k 

fO St.-Cyr, Hist, Mibtairc, m. 2, 3 
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If«koU*a t Semi Ream* tor (be War win Raertx— Vert Forte which be had eeHtded far 

tart DitrrprBa— Oabtrul EMbatbsa -with which tba Expedtfloa ru re-ardtd In tha 
French Eiapbt— WOm-nt Fading* •! theTroep* *1 dlltreai Wallen*— DBIoeHutfac of 
Ujc Uinhrij tni elder Ot&eey* for lie Campaign—' Yler»*f the Hatch* Garanmient dh 
Ik# appraarhlog Contort— Rettbao tod Pitrlotbi* Iks Principle* to which they »p^»lcd— - 
Wj» •< tb* RwivUn Gererameet Id mitt thalnraiioa— DapeodJng Feritogt of lh# Emlhh 
— Mitttory Preparation* the French Emperor far lie tern tert— Forte of the FrwwhAnay 

—Farce of the Ra»*l***—F hot which U>ey bed e* Netted aw the Fran tier t# m«M the 
loYlri*#— DfrWom of NipaUcn t Fertw at th» ootort of tha Campalga— Geweral Arpeet 
af lha roOih Prottoet* adjoining Htmli— HapwWoo lew re* PtrUj Spleodoar of hit Retl- 
trtu at Drwwfrw— Ilh eonfldmt AalfefpaUctt* of Soeeti* fn the campatjn— Dirtrwaa to 
Foland an tba flrrt Pawnee *f lb# French Amy— Prodigloa* nTorta a^the Eaiparor far tba 
ftopplj *f bh Tlaow— And ta riarata their Spirit — Approach of U*e French Army to lha 
Hletoew— Tt»pd W* ProcUmattoo to hi* Soldier* a* emtiitf tha Rher— SpM^ld Serna eo 
U»#CroMla| of tha Hirer— PraoUtwallen af lb# Emperor Alexander to tbcRaaiha* ow tha 
ton rice — babi# RetatolWa of tka Rnaalan Array aad Pebple— Tbeh- Force* retreat a* *H 
tide*— TapaMa# enurt \Vltoa, and remain* ibeTW aereotoen day*— tathmlaam af the Pale* 
an toil Trent— Aidraw af tba PatUh Dirt la tha Emperor-Ill* Flaw* aa the SokJaeA, and 
Reply— Uaremeau of Jri 4w»o Bom parte a** but Bajrathltio— Tbdr 111 Sweteaa, awl oe*H~ 
qaeal DUpteatare af KapalAaw — Com hat of MahDa w— Baartthloa effect* hi* Retreat to too- 
lt**Ao —Retreat of the BtaaUa main Amy la the In Irene ha d Camp at Drlm, aad tbenoa la 
Fototak— Sapaldaw ad ranee* to the Datna — Raadeiroa* af tba principal Part af bt* Foma* 
toPrantof Mltepak— Paaltlooaf Uo Rnaalaa*, and Force a kick Barclay bad oolUctad than 
— lolelllfraee from Bagntblon tod ace* bl» to retreat to Sr»ofan*ka— Admirable arder to 
which tba Rat real art* ecodacttd— Ad Tinea af the Freer b to Wltepak, aad Rea*ooi for Ihalr 
halt tbera - Imm eaae Difflewlty aaparieaoed to praridtof Sababtrwea far thri Jaradhig Amy 
—Cache* U whloW U ru aw to|—T he Eaaparar Alexander repair* to llaaoaw to hasten the 
Armament* In the In lertac— Proclamation da lbs Italian — Geaeroai aad PatrUtk Dwratlaa 
of tka InhhhIUnU ofMoaeaw— Qepartara of the Eaaperat for St-'Petw*hoiT — Ophrtem. of 
HipoVtonon the** Pradamillofth-nm Operation* bf Gaol WUgeartrin aa the Dwtoa— 
Owdtool, reproached by ffapoMae again wm agatet k I ■— O peration* it TormMaff 
ag*lnMSchw«rtaab<T|— Infoma lion reel Tad ttWIleptiaf tba Cao cl aria* of pane* bet warn 
the Rawiam and Turk*, cod *□ AMUnco ketwaen Sweden cod England— Argaiaen l afctnst 
any farther Adraneo cl the Prawek beadq»*rtm, aad Aniwtr of KcpaWotv— Reflectlaa* oa 
Ikl* DelermlocUoa — Bcretay adrenea* »**Sa*l tha Bight of lh« French Army— RiaoWen. 
adrenaea agatoit Sraototaio— Ilarolo Acrioc of Jtowerofihci, aear Kmmol-DaCh Amie* 
•ppreaehSiwoleRsla — Deaeriptlac af tket Oty— Flirt Attack afTtej'°n tka Cltadri, which B 
rcp**laed— It*poWon’cDl*pa*Uioo*farcp*>mI AUcckoo thetowa— Itobla Appearance of tic 
AUcettof Amy— Tba Raerica Amy mlra* to the night, laartoa c ihong Beargacrd only fa 
tka Qtj— Bloody Attack on thetowa, whleb pnrre* wn*nceaa*foi— Bepdseof SapalioB, end 
Remit* af tbeBaule— Spteadld Appearaaee* af the boratogClIy ct aljkt— Retreat af l be Rat- 
•Icoa from fUnoleiiAko— it3realer Mere h ofBart lay to rrpto tbe Moaeow Read cod BagralWaa'* 
Coew*— BclUe of Ycientinc— Ueacarn of 5»paiAoii u reriora tba Cotnkat— Deipeiato Y«t*«r 
dBptcyed aa hoik SMt*— Remit* af IhB Bfaody AAUao-Stoiolar Ga*d Part one af the Rt»- 
*icn» on tUh Oca**tow-«aBo}*#a , i YUtt la tba- Field of fiauto— Gtwrral Uneattoeea 
Dtprcarton of the French Amy— Enomow* Laaae* *lre*dj wUiiaed from fichaee* *** 
Pitigaa— H»pol*oa a reewoa for a farther Adraaca— Reatoo* which todaoed IhtRcmf** 
GaoerwU to peejura far a BaUto— openltott* af Setwartrenberg egetot Tonra»a«'--Aod af 
*t.-Cyr agatoal Wlltjrnrteto, ad af Miedooild ***la»t Riga— Adraaoa or Victor t# fi»a- 
And af Aagerawn tram tha Oder and lha ffetipaal Ga*rd of Freace ta Ik* tfbo— 
Adnnew of Hipoldow toward* lloaea w— iwpain latoat af kal*»off to tha Sopremo Camauad 
—Hh Character and pm too* Aebtoreraenu— Arriral of Fatn*off at the Haadijturim af tk* 
AWhT— Ettpaardhurj atnj *od ‘Order af tka Rn**ka Rcireat-Orfee of the French Panart 
—Deaeripttoa of U^Coatrj lhrori*h which the F reach Army pawed ha a draadr* to Uo** 
eow— The Raariaa* uU po*t aj Barodtoa j Deacrlpaon of thrix Parilian there— lUpotooc - * 
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Arrival on the Field of Battle— Attack on the Redoubt in front— Napoldon receives the Ac- 
count of the Battlo of Salarnanca-Kight previous to the Battle— Napol6ort’s Proclamation to 
his Soldiers— Efforts of the Russians to animate the Spirits of thoir Troops— Forces engaged 
on both Sides— Davoust’s Plan of Attack, which is reacted by the Emperor, who resolves to 
attack by icliolon, from the Right— Russian Dispositions for tho Battle— French Prepara- 
tions for the Attack— Proclamation of KutusofT to Ins Troops— Feelings of the Solders on 
both Sides— BiTrLn or Boivodiko— Commencement of the Action— Success of Ney and 
Eug6no m the Centre— Ney and Davoust, after an obstinate Conflict, carry the Heights of 

Semonowskoio The great Redoubt is taken and retaken— Alarm on the left by an Irruption 

of Russian Cavalry— Grand successful Attack on tho Great Redoubt— Its Capture leads to 
no decisive Result— Fresh 'Advance of the Russian Centre— Final Operations of tho day— 
Magnitude and Importance of this Battle— Loss on both sides— Want of "Vigour evinced by 
Napoldon in this Battle— Sound Reason, nevertheless, which prevented him from engaging 
lus Reserves— Reflections on tho Battle— Distressed Condition of the French Army at its 
termination— Orderly Retreat of the Russians towards Moscow— Debato in the Russian 
Council of War wliethcr they should Evacuate Moscow— Reasons given m tho Council of 
War, by KatusolT, for abandoning Moscow— Total Deficiency of Supplies, if known to tho 
" Russians, would have forced llio French to Halt and Retreat— Universal Desertion of the 
' City by the Inhabitants— Arrival of the French at Moscow— Description of that City— Trans- 
ports or tho French Troops at the sight— The French enter, and find the City deserted— 
Preparations made by the Russians for burning It— First night of the French in Moscow— 
Commencement tf tho Conflagration— Awfal Appearance of the Fire during the following 
night— Disorder and Consternation in the City— Napoleon at length leaves the Kremlin- 
Horrors of Moscow after llio Fire had ceased— Semicircular March of tho Russian Army 
round the City— Feelings of the Soldiers in tho Russian Army on this occasion 


Nnpolfon’s Tiiey are little acquainted, says Marshal St.-Cyr, with the pro- 
Sortae gress of ambition, who are surprised that Napoleon undertook the 
nULiT"' war m Russia. It is the nature of that desire, as of all other vehe- 
ment passions, to be insatiable. Every gratification it receives only renders it 
the more vehement, until at length it outsteps the hounds of physical na- 
ture, and quenches itself in the flame it has raised Napoldon knew well that 
Ins empire was founded on the prestige of popular opinion , that to maintain 
that opimonnt'was necessary that he should continually advance, that the 
moment his victories ceased lus throne began to totter The public, habi- 
tuated to victory by his successes, were no longer to be dazzled by ordihary 
achievements he felt that his later triumphs must eclipse those of his earlier 
years, that if he only equalled them, he would be thought to have retro- 
graded, that victories might have sufficed for the General of the Republic, 
but conquest must attend the steps of the Emperor of the'West To overthrow 
Austria, or conquer Italy, might suffice for his earlier years, hut nothing 
could revive the enthusiasm of the people m later times, but the destruction 
of the Colossus of the North From the moment that he launched into 1 the 
career of conquest, he had perilled his fortune on a single throw — universal 
dominion or a private station (1) Such is the universal law' of nature, the 
principle which leads to the punishment of natmnal equally as individual 
sms , the curb at once on the pride of aristocracy, the madness of democracy, 
and the rage of conquest , the fetter which checks the excesses of men, and 
the limit which restrains the rulers of nations 
w“i* h°i" e ' Since the fall of the Roman empire, no monarch had ever attained 
i^dcourctcdthe commanding station which Napoleon occupied at the com- 
entcrprise meocement of the Russian war The influence of Charlemagne 
extended over a smaller surface, and embraced only barbarous slates the 
hordes of Timour w'ere hardly as numerous, and incomparably inferior m 
discipline and equipment Even the myriads of Atlda or Genghis Khan exhi- 
bited no such combination of the mnmments of war, and foreboded no such 

ft) St. Cyr, nUt, MBitairc, iu. 2, 3 
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permanent subjection of the liberties of mankind From the shores of the 
FlalUc lo the riountaln* of Calabria, from the sadd* of Bordeaux to the forest 
of the Vistula, tlm whole forces of Europe were manbalied at his will the 
accumulated wealth of ages was turned to the idpport of ono gigantic power j 
and^lhe military prowess, which ctninrie* of glory b*d fostered in, rival 
staid, combined under tbc banner* of odo victoriou* leader 
The acknowledged roprcmacy of Jib genlu* had exlingnblied thejeabniia 
cren of the armies who had suffered moft in hi* carter The AnitrUns «nd 
Italian*, tho Fnmian* and Damians, iriarebcd In the umo rank* with the 
French and the I*olc* The partition of Poland the humiliation of Prmria, 
ttw conciuc*t of Austria, were for a time forgotten tho conqueror* of Wa 
rtmgo, Anjlerhtt, and Jena, were to he seen *ide by tide with tho vanquished 
in these disastrous ebmbit*. llowevcr much the sonic of present hnmilujJon 
might oppress tho governments, or the recollection of tycent wrong* rankli 
Jn tho rain Ji of thb people he had vanquished, the Deese/ty of present rob 
mission wa* fell by all oi\o only passion, the desire of fconquesl, animaied « 
the varied bands wbo followed Ids ilandard one only career, that of milf 
tary glory, remained lo the youth In the realm* he had subdued (11 * 

During the spring of 1812 tho whole roads of France and Ccrtnany 
CfjTS were tlironged by cavalry Infantry and artillery} hastening to the 
*ccne of -the approaching conflict. Tift varied lipect and splendid 
equipment of these troop*, fticlted the atronge*t feelings of entliu ^ 
•ww- tiaspi In the military people through whom they ptssod It ap- 
peared Impossible that any human effort* could mist the immense force 
w hieh was converging towards the Yhtula the presence of NapcWon ensured 
victory Immediate advancement and lasting glory awaited (ho*e who dis- 
tinguished themselves In tho combat*. Sqch was the general enthusiasm 
which wa* exelted In every part of the Emperor 1 * vast dominions, that yonng 
men of the richest and the noblest families eagerly solicited employment In an 
-expedition where roccca* appeared certain, and danger unlikely All head* 
were turned by the torrent ambition, In every age and rank, wa* dariled 
by the apparent brilliancy of the prospect The expedition, laid they, which 
I* preparing, will throw tliat of Egypt into the shade. Never had the Instinct 
of war, tho passion for military glory, more »troogly seconded the ambition 
. of the chief of an empire. “ We are *euing out for Moscow, but we will soon 
return,” were the words with which tho joyous youth every where took, leave 
of their- p« rent*, their relations, their friend* The march to Petersburg or 
Moscow teemed only a military promenade — a hunting party of six monllii 
duration. In which liltlo danger was to be met, but ample oxdtement ex 
perlenced — a last effort, which would place the empire of Napolfon, and the 
glory of France, beyond the reach of danger The magnificence of the spec- 
tacle, and the brilliancy of the prospect*, spread these feelfngs even amoDgrt 
tho people of tho vanquished suite the expected resforallon of Poland, and 
humiliation of Russia, gave an air of romance lo the approaching expedition : 
and thousands breathed wishes for its iueee**,'who were destined soon lo be 
aroused by nobler emotions, or to perish In a holler cause (2) 

Notwithstanding, however, the general enthnslasm which ini 
£*!£££» roale d the warlike multitude, tho different nation* of whom it **» 
—s— - composed were Inspired by very different feelingij kud, though 

the resplendent chains of the empire held them all for the lime in willing 
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obedience', yet the elements of discord existed, and, it might have been fore- 
seen would break out if any serious disaster befell the head of the confe- 
deracy The Prussians beheld with ill-suppressed grief their banners asso- 
ciated with those of the conqueror and oppressor of their country the 
‘Austrians, after having contended for twenty years with France, blushed at 
being themselves ranged as auxiliaries under the power with whom they had 
so long struggled for mastery even the Germans of the Rhenish confederacy, 
notwithstanding their longer union with the troops of Napoldon, were filled 
with discontented feelings, and could not disguise the conviction, that every 
victory they gained for the imperial despot was riveting more firmly the 
fetters about their own necks The Poles alone, cheered by the anticipated 
restoration of their country, and indignant at the repeated wrongs they had 
experienced from Russia, advanced wuth joyful steps to, the conflict, and pre- 
pared to strike for the cause of national independence, not The interests or 
ambition of any external power Yet, such is the marvellous effect of military 
subordination, and of the point of military honour, that' the enormous- as- 
semblage of armed men were animated by one common feeling of warlike en- 
thusiasm, and the commands of Napoldon were as readily obeyed by the 
Italians, Germans, or Prussians, as the guards of the French Empire (1) 

, non or the onc important particular, however, the composition of the 
’ mortal, army w T as very different ft om what it had been in the earlier pe- 

jidij older v t i 

officers for nods of the Republic Though the young officers and fresh con- 

piip?" 1 scripts were animated with the utmost ardour, yet the older 
generals and marshals, whose fortunes were made, and in whom age was 
beginning to extinguish the fires of youth, were by no means equally eager 
for the contest Having nothing further to look to in military advancement, 
and not feeling “ the necessity of conquest to existence,” wdncli, m every 
period of bis career, w r as so strongly experienced by their chief, they beheld 
with ill-disguised aversion the mortal conflict m winch they w r eie now about 
to be' engaged, and sighed for their palaces, their chateaux, and their plea- 
sures, instead of the hardships and privations of a Russian campaign Napo- 
ldon perceived and lamented this change mlus old companions m arms ,he 
felt no such refrigeration m himself, and w r as astonished that they did not 
follow him m the close of ' his career with the same ardour as in its com- 
mencement Unable, however, to overcome their repugnance for bold coun- 
sels, he gradually estranged himself from their society, concentrated Ins 
burning thoughts in Ins breast, and not unfrequently withdrew from a coun- 
cil of marshals into an embrasure of a wundow (2), where he opened his mmd 
m unreserved communication w ith some young general of division, whose 
ideas were more in harmony with the nndimimshed energy which be felt m 
Ins own bosom 

eve'vdf The R ussi a n Government w r as fully aware of The approaching 
go danger, and had for a considerable period been silently preparing 

on ti.p™ , to meet it Upwards of a year before, a large portion of the Turkish 

approaching arm y ? as already ^noticed, bad been wuth drawn from the Danube, 
and the main strength of the empire collected on the Niemen (5) The Em- 
peror Alexander had, by the address of his aide-de-camp Ghernicheff, ob- 
tained an apparently accurate, though, as was afterwards experienced, 
deceptive detail of the strength of the “ gi and'army,” its destination, 'and the 
several corps of which it was composed He resolved to oppose to the Vast 


1) Clnmliny, Gaerrc dc Kussir, 1 (65, 166 
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preparations of tbo French Emperor the Indomitable porwrerancrf of north 
cm valour; and, without provoking the contest to 1 undergo every thing 
rather Ihin yield In tbo strife. Tbo noble*, at ibU criiU, rallied round the 
throne with a spirit worthy of t ho. Ho nun lenalonj and the poor peasant*, s 
Ignorant of the magnitude of the danger by which they were to be amded, 
prepared (o dlo In defence of their country and their religion (1) 1 

£*"£um. miliary *pirit prevailed to a considerable degree In the Rnssten 
army, hut hy no mean* to the extent which inbjequcntly ext* ted 
w-iET after tho unparalleled »nc ernes of the war Tho dbastron* Issue ^ 
of ajl preceding contest* with France, and the doubtful event of" the 
war with the Turk*, had ipread a de*ppnding feeling both through the go- 
vernment and the country Alexander' and hi* council were plrepo/^d indeed 
to resist i but It wu rather with the mournful and magnanlmou* resolution 
of perishing In defence of their country, than from any eoufldgnt hope of 
being able to nehtoro It* deliverance They had to contend with a monarch of 
consummate miUtirJ talent*, whoso career 6f victory had been unbroken, 
with an army looted to conquest by twenty yean of anccestf and who now 
led on moro limp half tho force* of continental Europe to overwhelm ^lbo 
resistance of it* only remaining Independent power Id inch a conflict they 
were well aware the chances of victory, tho hope of inecea*, lay all on tlw 
other aide. Worldly motive*, usually io powerful in the human breast, could 
In vain be appealed foj but Alexander found the mean* of meeting It In 
tliotc higher and mpre generous principles, which, unknown In ordinary 
time*, unfalt by ordinary men, yet exist In every heart, H not overwhelmed 
by the Intensity of *elft»h desires, and not mrfrequcntly defeat all the ealeu 
latkms of the most experienced observer*, by the brilliancy with which they 
shino forth on extraordinary occasion* lUucios and Piraicrm* were the 
principle* to which the Rntrian Government appealed in tbo awful erbJi 
and they met with a respond ve echo In Mery lrtort wjlhln tlieir dominion* * 
Every proclamation to the people, every address* to the noble#, breathed (bo 
language of religious or patriotic devotion The Emperor, neither conpdent 
nordopretsed, appeared prepared to combat to the Ian man hi defence of hi* 
country, and, if octets* ry, bo the lait martyr In it* to use The French, like 
mankind in general, ridiculed lenlimenU of whleh they were Ignorant, and 
stigmatized a* fanatical tho effort* of the Huts lan authorities to Imprint a 
religions character upon the contest; little aware that the forces of revolu- 
tion, fcn other word* the passion* of the world, cannot be luccetrfully com 
bated but by an appeal to religious emotion, that is, tbo motives of heaven 
and that, when the Emperor Alexander elevated the standard of (be cross, 
he Invoked the only power that ever has, or ever will, arrest the march of 
temporal revolution (2) k i 

rw. * um It wo* not without duo eons {deration, and a full appreciation of 
the aacrlflcr* with which It would be attended, that the Cabinet of 
XX X Su-Potewburg had adopted tbo resolution of engaging In a war of 
lHd or death with tbe French empire. They' had carefully ntudkd 
the warfare of Wellington in Porfogtl ; and a military memoir of Mir* nr 
din *ry ability, itHl preserved Id the archives of St Petersburg had pointed 
to that sagacious and scientific campaign at the model ton which the defensive 
•y*tcm of Rn**la should bo founded (3) To support the plan of opera Lkm*, 
an Intrenched camp, capable of containing the whole Russian army, had been 
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constructed at Drissa to cover the approach to St -Petersburg A strong iCte- 
dc-pont at Bori«sovv co\ercd the pn«ngo of the Bere/ma by the route of 
Moscow ; and the ramparts of Smolensko, the bulwark of Old Russia, were 
armed with cannon, and put m a respectable state of defence. Rut none of 
these strongholds were capable of resisting the. \nst forces which Napoleon 
had at lus disposal. They were intended as obstacles only toiotard the nd- 
i nnee of Ins army, leas mg it to other and more pow crful agents to accomplish 
his destruction. For this purpose, the Russian armies, like those of Well- 
ington down the -valley of the Tagus, were to retire slow ly into the interior 
of tlie empire • the country, as they fell hack, was to he denuded of its inha- 
bitants, and laid waste; clouds of light horse weic to harass the flanks and 
cut off the foraging parties of the advancing enemy , and every elTort made 
to rouse the rural population, and inspire them with a religious 7cnl in the 
great contest in which they were about to he engaged By these means it was 
hoped the forces of the IT cncli Emperor, great ns they undoubtedly were, 
would he gradually wasted away. Every step they advanced m rt desolate 
realm would bring them nearer their rum, and the very magnitude of Ins 
army would ultimately prove an insupportable incumbrance, fiom the im- 
possibility of providing subsistence for such a multitude Rut it vvns im- 
possible to rouse a national spirit m Lithuania, because its inhabitants, an- 
cient Roles, being sci7ed with the desire of recovering their independence, 
were animated with the strongest spirit m favour of the invaders; and there- 
fore this sy stem could really he carried into effort only when the army reached 
Smolcnsko, the ancient frontier of Russia; and the erroneous information 
which ClicrmchctT had obtained at Pans ns to the strength of the French 
army, led the Emperor to miscalculate the force which would lie requisite to 
repel it, and rendered necessary a much farther retreat, and more extensive 
sacrifices than had at first been relied on (1) 

*riIT- n ,' ! of B The repeated defeats of the Russians, m the preceding wars with 
ti.r rngii.h Napoleon, spread a desponding feeling throughout the English 
people in regard to the approaching contest Taught by the disastrous con- 
sequences of former coalitions, the British Government made no attempt to 
slake the last chance of Europe on the ha7nrdous issue of continental war, 
find, contrary to all former precedent, they neither offered, nor would Russia 
accept, any pecuniary assistance. Mr Perceval stated in the House of Com- 
mons, that Russia engaged in the contest on her own responsibility (2), and 
without any instigation on the pari of England , and the C7ar sought to ani- 
mate the patriotism of the people by the assurance that they stood alone m 
the contest, and would share with none the glory of success. 

Military The forces which Napoleon at that period commanded, amounted 
SowTr the t0 lllc enormous number of nearly twelve hundred thousand men, 
emperor for a ^ mosl ' a h m the Inglicst stale of discipline and equipment Of 
the contest these eight hundred and fifty thousand were native French, and 
of that body only three hundred thousand were engaged m the Spanish war. 
A population of forty-three millions in the Frcncli empire, and eight more 
m the kingdom of Italy and the Illyrian provinces, afforded apparently ample 
means of recruiting lus losses , but as the conscription had ceased to he pro- 
ductive from the arrival of the period when those destroyed in the caily re- 
volutionary wars occasioned a chasm in the births of 179i and 1795, and 
consequently in the jpopulaliou between eighteen and twenty years of age, 

(1) Chamb i 176, 177. Fain, 1 170 Bout. i. (2) Pari Deb, July 13, 1812 
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bo resorted to in entraordinary method of pro rid In* -for liw security of hi* do- 
minion* AH the Inhabitant* oftho French empire, and of tholiogtLoraof Italy 
capjblo of bearing inni, were formed! n la three ban*, as they frere called — 
thcflrri comprehending all t how: from twenty to tweoty-rixyean of age the 
•ccond from twenty-ilx to forty life third, from forty to alxty yean of age. 
One hundred end twenty thousand of the first ban, wu immediate! vi placed 
at the disposal of the mlnhler-of-wtr Tlih extraordinary measure, unknown 
In any former contest, demonstrate* both howfatallvtihe conscription bad 
operated upon the male population of France, and may be regarded ai one 
of the first prognostics that the empire bad reached the limit* of physical 
nature, and approached Its fall The weakneaaof agefeHatoncc upon it, when 
the churn occasioned by the dreadful wan of 1783 and 17B4, appeared In 
tho malo population which should bo available for the purpoae* of the con 
scriptlon The total failure of the eonscripUoD, after 1811, demonstrated 
that the early wan of the Revolution had mowed down the race from which 
the defenden erf tire empire ahoold haro sprung (1) 

, ”^ IC gr* 0 *! army Itself, which was now concentrated in Poland, or 
**r ready to aupport the movements of those In advance, was divided 
Into thirteen corps of Infantry and four of cavalry, and ■ mounted to the im- 
mense aggregate of above fire hundred thousand men (2) Of these, above i 
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oiclth thousand wcreenvnlrv, and thev were supported l»v thirteen hurnhed 
pieces of cannon. fvenrh t\\ rnt\ thom-aml rhmiots or calls, of all «I«'--or»p- 
twn*. -follow oil tin' a run . ntuf the hour- imploved tit the , 'trillion, flicia- 
v.alrv.and tl»c oomovnnee of the haKpauc. amounted Jo the uupmuhntid 
number of cue hundred and mphtv -seven thousand rvu nu ti stupendous a»- 
cumnlattnn of nr moil turn had vet boon homed in modern Jinn s,or proh.ahtv 
smep t!ir bepnunm: of the world {!' Of tins prodipmus armament, huwevci, 
onU twohnndnd thousand wetr native lTetteh. the remainder worn Mer- 
mans. Mahan*. Poles. Swis#., and \it-tn.nn, whom ilu- terror of the I rrm h 
arm* had compelled. how nuv.ilhnplv m>< ut. to follow their banners. “ J \- 
miim nn\tn« ex t olluv tone omutmu p* titmin ipulnn mm le\, mm mo' tiott 
lmsm cnmmunl-: ahu- habitus, aha' viMr*. alia artna alii ulus, aha 
sacra f2' M . 

[ r y ,rt The funis wlnrh Ihi* Russian empire had in oppose to tlm < ru- 
• »”« s.ado -were much h -s tumidi rnbh at tlic comtncnn tm tit of the 
campaign, hut thrv were eumtantU incti.nsrd as the wnr rolled into the inte- 
rior of the empire; ami. before its clo-e, the armies t>ti the two sides were 
licnrlv equal Ms regular fotres ntmmuM d, in the close of 1 ° 1 1 . to five hun- 
dred and seventeen thoti-aml men. hut of these nearlv seventv thousand 
were iti parrison. ami the remainder dnp< rseil over an ilium use siirfat e, from 
the Danube to tfie (,nlf of l inland, and from the \irmcn to the ( aiimm 
Two suciesMve levies had, however, hten effected suue that period, vvhuh 
furnished most seasonable supplies of disciplined men to the arums, ns thev 
were success|\rl\ thinned In the casualties of war (TJ 

Toopposc tlie invasion of the 1 rnirli. the Russians had collated 
/n.’ T l "° * iun, * rp ^ and seventeen thousand in the titst hue, and tlnrlv- 
ontoro. five thousand in the second; and the.arnn of Moldavia, amounting 
i.d/V/ r to fiflv thousand, ultunntelv appeared on the«(em*. and took an 
active share in the close of the r.atnpnipn Their muted strmetli was nearly 
three hundred thousand, of vvhuh above liflv thousand wne cavalrv, and 
Ihcv brought into the held upwards of eipht hundred pirns of cannon (J). 
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The forces of the French, therefore, exceeded those oftha Russians by nearly 
three band red thousand men ; bat the former were at an Immense distance 
from llidr resources, and bed no means of recnjlUng their 1 ernes, •whereas 
the fatter -were In their own country, and supported by the derotion of a’pt- 
-irioUc and derated people By the foresight of the Government, thirty -six 
depoti, In the provinces bordering on the supposed tbccfrti of war, bad been 
formed, to supply the kmet occasioned by the campaign, and pro red of the 
most essential serTke In tbo progress of the war ff} ' 
dh*^**< bapolifoo’i forces, at the commencement of the 'campaign, yrere 
di tided into three great masses The first, two handred and twenty 
rfrtTwL. thousand strong, under the immediate oidoi s of the Emperor, Was 
destined to overwhelm the first Ituulan army, under the command 
of Barclay do Tolly, who had only one hundred and twenty-seven thousand j 
tho second, cohiistlng of seventy flro, thousand, under Wrdmc, was lo crush 
Prince BagtaUdon, whose forces were only forty-eight thousand t the Viceroy, 
at the head of seventy fire thousand, was charged with the important tasV of 
throwidg himself between these two Russian armies, apd preventing their; 
reunion Besides theso great armiei, the right wing of the French, thirty 
thousand strong, under Schwgrttenberg, was opposed to TonntoolT who had 
forty thousand under his orders ; and the left, of the lame strength, under 
Macdonald, was destined to act against Riga, where Essen, with an Inconside- 
rable force, awaited hb approach (3) 

ovni The face of the country on the western frontier of Russia is in go- 

ncral flat, and In many places marshy Vast woods of pine cover 
the plains, and the rims How in some places through .plecp banks, 
*"**• In otben slagnato over extensive swamps, which often preaent tho 
most serious obstacles to mWtiry operations. Cultivation hi Uthuanla b ao 
iricoualderable, that the fields of corn seem cat out of gloomy forests; the vil- 
lages are lew and miserable the little industry which exists b owing to the 
Jews, who reside in the towns in. great numbers Inhabiting a ridi country, 
the Poles arc destitute of the common necessaries of life employed in 
raising magnificent exops of wheat, they seldom taste any thing but rye- 
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bread, oats, or the Coarsest fare. The miserable aspect of the country attracted 
the notice even of the careless followers of Napoleon’s atmy , but the warlike 
spirit of the people was undccaycd, and the peasants equally with the nobles 
retained that aptitude for war, and facility at assuming lts disciphnc and du- 
ties, which in' every age has formed their honourable characteristic (1). 

NapoUon Napoldon left Paris on the 9th May the Empress Maria Louisa ac- 
sptVnaow* compamed him to Dresden. The whole sovereigns of Germany w ere 
.knee n" 1 there assembled, including the Emperor Francis and the Ring of 
'Dr’^oV Prussia The Empress bad left Germany as a sacrifice to the inte- 
rests of her country she returned heside the conqueror of the world, sur- 
rounded by the pomp of more Ilian imperial splendour. The theatres of Pans 
had been transferred to Dresden ; the assembled courts of Europe there aw’ait- 
ed her approach; the oldest potentates yielded to the ascendant of her youth- 
ful diadem. During the magnificent series of pageants which followed her 
arrival, flattery exhausted its talent and luxury its magnificence ; and the 
pride of the Caisars w r as forgotten m the glory of one who had risen upon the . 
ruins of their antiquated splendour. No adequate conception can be formed 
of the astonishing power and grandeur of NapoltSon, but by those who wit- 
nessed Ins residence on this occasion at Dresden The Emperor occupied the 
principal apartments of the palace; Ins numerous suite were accommodated 
around, the august guests of the Ring of Saxony all looked to lnm as the 
centre of attraction Four kings W'ere frequently tp be seen waiting m bis 
antechamber ; queens were the maids of honour to Maria Louisa With mote 
than eastern magnificence he distributed diamonds, snuff-boxes, and crosses 
among the innumerable crowd of princes, ministers, dukes, and courtiers, 
who thronged, with oriental servility, around his steps ; whenever he ap- 
peared m public, nothing was to he heard but praises' of Ins grandeur and 
magnificence The vast crow r d of strangers, the superb equipages which 
thronged the streets, the brilliant guards which were stationed m all the 
principal parts of the city, the constant arrival and deparlui c of couriers from 
or towards every part of Europe, all announced the lung of lungs, who was 
now elevated to the highest pinnacle of earthly grandeur (2) 

Ills confl No fears for the issue of the gigantic expedition which be had un- 
rauopa'ir 1 dertaken, ever crossed the mind of the Emperor, or the cortege of 
tkfSm 10 hmgs and princes by whom he w r as surrounded. “ Never,” said he, 
pnign “ was the successsof an expedition more certain, I see on all sides 
nothing but probabilities many favour Not only do I advance at the head 
of the immense forces of France, Italy, Germany, the Confederation of the 
Rhine, and Poland, but the two monarchies which have hitherto been the 
most powerful auxiliaries of Russia against me, have now ranged themselves 
on my side : they espouse my quarrel with the zeal of my oldest friends 
Why should I not number in a similar class Tui key and Sweden? The former 
at this moment is, in all probability, resuming its arms against the Russians k 
Rernadotte hesitates, it is true, but he is a Frenchman ; he will regain his old 
associations at the first cannon-shot, he will not refuse to Sw'eden so favour- 
able an opportunity of avenging the disasters of Charles XII. Never again can 
such a favourable combination of circumstances be anticipated I feel that it 
draws me on, and, if Alexander persists in refusing my propositions, I will 
pass the Niemen (5) ” Marvellous as is the contrast between these anticipa- 
tions and the actual issue of the campaign, the penetration of few men m 

x 

(l)Bout i 122, 123. Labaumc, 20. Burnett’s (2) S^gur, 1 108 lorn lv 40, 4i Fam i M 
Toland, i 90 iQ^radt, Vnrsorlo. 30, 37 Las Cos jI 3GJ 
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Europe foald at that tlrao prdsago a different moll from the French Empe- 
ror and lladame do StaCl expressed tho almost traireml opinion, that 
“ when Napolfon was at Dresden In 1812, surrounded bj all tho sovereigns erf 
Germany, and commanding an array of Jflvo hundred Hhouiand men, It ap- 
peared impossible, according to all human calculation, that Ins expedition 
should not succeed (1J p ‘ 

nwrr* h Iso sooner had ho arrived In Poland than the Emperor to as 
u H mS**" Mlled by tho cries of (lie peasantry, who were mined by hii tol- 
dhr*. hotwilbilanding the utmost exertions on his part to prqyent 
pillage, and to provide for tholr necessities, the mormons multl- 
tnde erf men and horses wlio were assembled, speedily exhausted the conn try 
j«* n t It ms In rain that Ills prudent foresight had provided numerous 
battalions of light and heavy chariots for Uks provisioning of the army innu- 
merable carriages laden with tools of every description, twenty-alx squadrons 
of waggons laden with military equipages, several thousand Ugh l caissons, 
carrying luxuries a* well as objects of necessity of em'y description, and six 
complete sets of pontoons; the wants of such a prodigious Aecormuailon of 
troop., .peedtty o.tian.teil >11 the menu of retahtetice which Iho country 
afforded, and all the itorw theyccoM contcy with them. Forced Tcqotal 
lions of hones, ebanou, attd oxen front tbe peMantry, soon became neeea- 
urn and the Poles, who expected detirerance from tbdr bomlaje, were 
•tripped, of ererj thing the, ponetied by thefr llheraton To inch a pitch 
did tho misery rotaeryuently arrire, that the rtchat fimlllci In WarwiT were 
literally In danger of lUrrlng, and the Interest of money rose to eighty per 
cent (2) Tet .itch wa> the rapidity of tbe mirehea at tho opening of the cam- 

C gn, Iliac the greater part of these exaction, were .B.ndmicd or deployed 
ore the .rtny liad .dr.need in.ny lewnc. Into the Iliml.n territory 
e~y.ii-- Enormous maxarlnc. l»d been -formed to proxlde foT the want. 
IKS- of tho troops la Uie campaign By the treaty, already mentioned, 
concluded with Pnuel. a .hort lime before, that ""'“PM 
riMX,. was compelled to furnish SffljMO 

S.OOO 000 bottles of beer, iOO, 000 qnln ub of wheat, 000 000 of .traw, 000 

of bay, G ,000,000 bohsetnx of oats, 44,000 oxen, 000 hones, 4 000 car 
riara, harnessed and furnished with drivers and horse* and hospitals pro- 
rided with every mjulsite for 20,000 patients At Danbdc, the grand depot 
of tbe army. Innumerable military store? were d9l<*ted» and “JBMi®**** 
pable of brine transported by water through theVrischaff to Ko*lgsberg, *?“ 
fay land mow tbe country to Interberg, wJhtc they were 011 

Riemen Tho active and em passioned mind of the Emperor had hmfi 
incessantly occupied with this object the wbolo day was *"**““* 

letters to bis generals on the subject in the night he frequency me .from 
bed to reiterate his commands. ‘ For masses such as are now to be put m 
movement” said be, “ the resources of no country can suffice ^ 
sons must be ready to be laden with bread floor, riee, vegetables, * 
besides what is requisite for the moveable columns Uy ^ 

assemble in a moment four hundred thousand men *1 due point , . bT 
will be totally unable to provide for them ; every thin? most be broug j 

"*2^-' , Brinre“.pproKhIng the Ktancrt, the Slrt 

•***«■ cl pal corps of Ms army On these occasions, according 
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practice, lie passed through the ranks of flir* soldiers, and enquired minutely 
jnto then want*; and equipment*- Hit’ \ eternns he icminded of the baUlfsof 
the P\ rounds. of the ploric-- of Mm men, Au-torlR/', find John , tin* t on-ei ipts 
seemed equally the object of attention was then pav rogul.iils moiv<d, 
^ ere their ration'. faithfully served out, had they am rompimnts to tntil.t 
ngnin-'t their oflireiV' Er< qtictills he halted in the < outre of a r< pnnent, and, 
calling the troops around httn, onqinri d wlnt commi-Mim*- were vacant, and 
who were most \soith\ to hold them, and basing astei mined the nee, mt- 
Mrc'^nnd Mounds of tho-a specified immediately appointed ihuu to the va- 
cant situations m the preveme of then comrades lt\ attentions <ui h ns these 
Napoleon pained the hearts of lus Mddicr-. and prodm ed that rnthtisinstu at- 
tachment to lus person, Mlurh, as mm ii as the splendour of his military ta- 
lent. distinguished e\ ery period of Ins career ( I ) 

Y"/ ’ At le.uth he approached the Niemcti, and the uutunous hatta- 
i<rr,h hotts of the (,rand ‘rim converged towards Rom no, mIiu Ii hemp 
*.'rA!.. the exlieme point of a salient nnpte, where the Prussian piojcitcd 
into the Russian ton itory , seemed a fi\ otn aide point for commt n* nip opei a- 
tions The infantry aimed in pood order, and left 1ml few strnpph’rs behind; 
1ml thecas airy and ai tillers had nlrends begun to suflet *-es i pels . theptass, 
the has the meadows, were soon entirely rnitstiimd hy the enoimons mul- 
liludc of horses svliuli passed alonp, and the suceeeduip columns suffered 
j.mri" sp\orcls from the devastation of thosi sshirh li ol preceded them. 
Two bundled and twonts thousand men. and a hundred thousand hor-i 
now conrcntrated at the point of jutirlton of four difierent mads at Interherp 
oil the I’repel. presented a mass of combatants unparalleled m modern thin s 
for their eflicieney and splendour Re foie seitimt out fm the Niemiu, the 
troops ssere all served with provisions to rouses them beyond that met to 
■\\dna, the capital of Russian Poland. Rut all the rare of the 1 mperoi and 
lus lieutenants ssa< unable to pros idcsuhsisienre for such stupe ndotis masses 
the carriages and rattle ss huh had been seized in Old Pnissia, mnhr a piosi- 
ston that thes should he sent hack ns soon as they 1 cached the Nietneu, ssere 
still kept for sersice beyond that riser, and the uuhnpps owners lesumed the 
road to their homes, destitute either of money or provisions, and uUeiinpthc 
loudest (omplamts against the injustice with which thes had been treated 
Pillage and disorder were already universal on the flanks of the arms , and it 
ss as easy to foresee that want of jirosisions ssould prose the great dilhoults of 
the campaign Hie masses, boss ever, pressed on without intermission , and 
Junr »3 at length on the 23d June, before day break, the Impel in I columns 
approached the riser, ssluch as yet was concealed hy the gicat forest of Pd- 
ssisky, and the Emperor immediately mounted on horseback to rcconhoilre 
the hanks lbs horse suddenly fell as lie nppronrhed the shore, and lie was 
precipitated on the sand Some one exclaimed, “ It is a had omen — a Roman 
as ould has c retired., ” but, ss llhout regarding the augury , lie gave orders for 
the construction of three bridges, and retired to his quarters, humming the 
tune, “ Marlborough s’ensa a la guerre,” and repeating svilli martial empha- 
sis the line, “ Nc sail quand d rcvicndrn (2) ” 
fvapoimu » On llic approach of night the following proclamation of ihe Em- 
lion to lill peror was read to the troops — “ Soldiers, the second war of Po- 
TrSsinc land is commenced . the first was terminated at Ericdland and 
S"" 23 Tilsit, w lieu Russia sw ore an eternal alliance with France, and ss ar 

(2) Sdgur, i 1-43 Fain, l 9 2,03 Jmn, i, 
Cuainbrnj,!, 
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with England I\ow*hQriolitM her oaths She refuses to giro my aplin*- 
tkn of ha airangu eOnduel til! the .French eagles hare reputed the Rhine, 
Jet ring oar elites at her discretion. Fate dragt her on-Mth*r dutlulci be 
falfUUii t Does she imagine ire are degenerated? Are ire not itlll the soWIeri 
of A us tori its? We *re pi iced bet Keen dishonour and wit; our choice can- 
not he doubtful Let us then tdrance, cross the Kietnen, and etrry the war 
Into her own territory The second Polish war will bo as glorious as the first; 
bat the pence ire conclude shall be Its own guarantee, tnd pat an end to the 
iitil Influence which for fifty years Russia has exercised in tho affairs of Eu- 
rope " The to Idion, grouped in circles, heard these animating words with 
enthusiasm, and Immediately die signal to adranee was giten ml eolbtrfns 
defiled out of tho forest and hollows with which the banks of the rirex 
abounded, and preseed in silence to the margin of the stream ; not a sound 
was heard but tho measured tread of marching bands, not a light was rof 
fmd to shlno on the rast and disciplined array of France The troops halted 
and lay down on the edge of tho rirer, too impatient to sleep, anu eagerly 
gailng through the gloom at tho Russian shore (1) ** 

At one In the morning the corps of Darrnut broke up and crossed 
,ht5 rlTer > ^d shortly after its adrnneed guard took possession of 

ntf “ Kowno The tent of tho Emperor was placed on an eminence three 
hundred paces from the bank, and a the sun rose he beheld the resplendent 
mass slowly descending to the bridges The world had neter seen 
so magnificent an array as lay before him; horse, foot, and cannon in the 
finest order, and In the highest stale of erpilpraeot, incessantly issued from 
tho forest, and wound down the paths which led to the rirer i the glittering 
of the arms, the splendour of the dress, the loud shouts of the n^en fcs they 
passed the Imperial station inspired unirmal enthusiasm, and femned to 
afford a certain presage of success. The burning impatience of the young 
conscript* the calm assurance of the Teteran soldiers tho confident ardour 
of the younger officers the dubious presentiments of the older generals, filled 
crery heart with thrilling emotion ho sinister presentiments now were ri- 
sible on the countenance of the Emperor; tho Joy which be felt at the rc- 
eotnmencemont of war eompmnlcated anunireml degree of animation. Two 
hundred thousand men, including forty thousand hone, of whom (wdre 
thousand wore culrasaien, cased in glittering steel, passed the rirer that day 
in presence of the Emperor Could the eye of prophecy hare foreseen the 
ihhi and sbaiiered remains of this cc untie** host, which a few mouths after- 
wart Is were alone destined to regain the shore of the Nlemen, the change 
would hare appeared too dreadful for any human po wen of destruction to 
hare accomplished (2) ' ' 

Tbepaasegeof troops con tinned incessantly during the 2ith and 45th; and 
the caralry under llnrat, passing Darousi’s corps, took the lead in the *a 
Tince. The Viceroy and JtWme, at the head of their respretire anmef, 
crossed tom© daja afterwards at Pilony and Crodno, the former at the head 
of aerenly, the latter of sixty fire thousand men and immediately began to 
ad ranee against the corps ofPegrtthion, which lay in the opposite eMCfry; 
whilst Macdonald passed tfic Jflemen at Tilsit, and on the 2d JaJj Sehwort 

renberg crossed the frontier bypassing the Bug at Mogrrilnlcnp! 

Tho Emperor Alexander was at a hall at a country hooso of General hen- 
ningien, in the neighbourhood of Wlina, when the intelligence of t™ 3 p*«*go 
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of the nver reached him. He concealed the despatches, and remained with 
the company till its close, without exhibiting any change of manner, or re- 
vealing in any way the momentous news he had received. On the same night, 
however, after the festivities were over, he prepared and published the fol- 
lowing proclamation to the nation and army “ For long we have observed 
procinma- the hostile proceedings of the French Emperor towards Russia, 
Emperor 0 but we always entertained the hope of avoiding hostilities by mea- 
Mmto sures 0 f conciliation j but, seeing all our efforts without success, we 
»iani'on'the have been constrained to assemble our armies. Still we hoped to 
j"™a 5 ?isia maintain peace, by resting on our frontiers m a defensive attitude, 
without committing any act of aggression. All these conciliatory measures 
have failed the Emperor Napoldon, by a sudden attack on our troops at 
Kowno, has declared war Seeitig, therefore, that nothing can induce him 
' to remain at peace, nothing remains for us but to invoke the succour of the 
Most High, and oppose our forces to the enemy I need not remind the officers 
and soldiers of their duty, to excite their valour, the blood of the brave Scla- 
vomans 'flows in their veins Soldiers, you defend your religion, your coun- 
try, and } our liberty. I am with you * God is against the aggressor.” To the 
nation the commencement of the war was announced m a letter addressed to 
the Governor of St -Petersburg, which concluded with these remarkable 
words : — “ I have the fullest confidence in the’ zeal of my people, and the 
bravery of my soldiers. Menaced in their homes, they will defend them with 
their wonted firmness and intrepidity. Providence will bless our 3 ust cause. 
The defence of our country, of our independence and national honour, have 
forced me to unsheath the sword I will not return it to the scabbard a$ long 
as a single enemy remains on the Russian territory ( 1 ) ” 
lmi’clu r „r The intelligence of the invasion of the French, and these moving 
the Rowian addresses, excited the utmost' enthusiasm m the people and the 
r«n>ic army It was not mere military ardour, or the passion for con- 
(juest, like that which animated the French army, but a deep-rooted resolu- 
tion of resistance, founded on the feelings of patriotism and the spirit of 
devotion Less buoyant at first, it was more powerful at last founded on the 
contempt of life, it remained unshaken by disaster, unsubdued by defeat As 
the French army advanced, and tlie dangers of Russia increased, it aug- 
mented in strength, and while the ardour of the invaders was quenched by 
the difficulties of tlieir enterprise, the spirit of the Russians rose with the sa- 
crifices which tlieir situation required (2). 

11 ' was Tvilh feelings of regret, therefore, that the Russian army 
nii »id« received orders to retire before the enemy This resolution had 
been previously taken, and all the commanders furnished with directions as 
to the route they -were to follow The enormous superiority of Napoldon 
rendered it hopeless to attempt any resistance, till lime and the casualties 
incident to so long a march, had thinned his formidable ranks, nor was it 
long before the wisdom of this resolution became apparent The sultry heat 
of the weather at the crossing of the Niemen, was succeeded by a tempest the 
fury of which resembled the devastating hurricanes of tropical climates Upon 
the countless multitudes of Napoleon, who traversed an exhausted country, 
covered with sterile sands or inhospitable forests, its violence fell with un- 
mitigated severity The horses perished by thousands from the combined 
effects of incessant ram and unwholesome provender, one hundred and 


(i)Bout 1 . 163, 165 Ogioski, m. 151 Hard, x, (2) Bout, , 164. Chaail), i, 177. 176> 
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rtrmty pieces of cannon, «nd IWo hundred eahJons, were loft at 'WBna with- 
out the moons of transport* *Lore ten lbousand dead bones were found on 
the highway leading to that city alone; thirty thousand disbanded soldiers 
spread desolation round tho army; and before it bad berm six days inlhe 
fltmlan territory, or a single shot fired, Iwenlyrilro thousand lick and dying 
men Ailed the hospitals of Wilts* and tho Tillages of Lithuania (I) 

Hartlay left Wlln* on die 28th June, and on the aaihe day hapo- 
*£!£.*** ^ LtQTl cn l CT c^ ft Jfe remained there for acrcnlcen diyi « delay 
iw, tntw. which military historians hare pronounced the greatest fault In his 
i\Z\t nu whole life It ft certain that it give time to the Itossian commanders 
to retire In admirable order, and exhibits a striking contrast to the rapidity 
with which be pursued bis broken enemy after the battle of Jena, or the com 
hats of Ilatlsbon and Lchmuhl Already the extraordinary consumption of 
human life In the campaign had bceomo apparent; for as the Emperor re- 
riewed the troops at Wiloa, they were almost struck down by the pestilential 
smell which the westerly wind blew from tbe long lino of carcasses of bones 
and bodies of men which lay unhuried on tho road from Kowtw (S) Bat on 
the other hand, ft Is to be recollected that Lfthoanla afforded none of the re- 
sources for a victorious army which the opulent and cdltinlod plains of 
Saxony or Bararia presented last forests of pine, or deserts, heaths, and 
lands, offered no resources for tbe troops. Contrary to what obtains in the 
old cirlliied staid of western Europe, the vicinity of tbe highways was 
hardly more peopled pr better coftlTated than tire unfrequented districts; 
and if tho army outstripped tbe convoys which accompanied It, the ebldfors 
would lure periahed of want, or the military array been dissolved by the ne- 
cessity of separating for the purpose of marauding and -pillage. Tb6 unparal- 
leled tnagnltude of bis present forces neeesaarily Impeded the Emperor a 
movements and be felt that if he /Jranced, wilhoat duo precaution, into so 
sterile a region, he ran tbe risk of perishing, like Darius, from the multitude 
of months which he bad to foed (3) 1 

T l i I, The indent and uuforgotlen patriotism of the Poles burst forth 
» £*** without control for some days after the occupation of Wlina ha 
poison entered that dly at the head of tbe Polish regiment com 
minded by Prince Radzivii, amidst the acclamations of tbe Inhabitant!) 
who regarded him as their liberator Tho national banners were raised 
•midst the acclamations of multitudes the young embraced and wept In the 
public streets tho aged brought forth the and cut Polish dren, which bad 
almost been forgotten during the days of their humiliation The Diet of 
"Warsaw declared the kingdom of Poland re-estibibbed, convoked tbe na- 
tional diets. Invited all the Poles to unite together, and called upon those In 
the ft ass (an service to abandon Its standards. 

fiapolfon took tome steps at first, calculated to favour the hope that a 
national restoration was in contemplation The few days devoted it Wlina to 
the repose of the army, were given by tbe Emperor to the organ fcullon of a 
provincial government, extending over aD Lithuania The country was di- 
vided Ip to four governments j and perfects, mayors, and assistants, el ected 
as in the French Empire Six regiments of infantry, and one of cavalry, were 
directed to be rafted, one of which formed part ofRapoliion’s guard; and the 
«™tant presence of Uaret, hft minister for foreign affaire, whose anxiety for 
the restoration of Poland was wdJ known. In all bis dlpfomatfo labours, in 
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spired the general liopeth.il sonic dccishe measure for the rc\ersnl of tho 
great net of injustice under which it had suffered was in contemplation Alto- 
gether, the Pole'; furnished to Napoh'on, m the course of the campaign, no 
less than eight) -the thousand mcn{l) 

M Irr „ r f 'the first address of the Polish Diet to the Lmperorwns signal!) 
v'ct'l 'ih' characteristic of the profound feelings of undesened injur) h) 
Lmpro'r \\ inch that gallant nation w ere amnmtcd — “Why hn\c we been 
effaced from the map of Europe? l»y what right ha\c we liccn attached, in- 
vaded, dismembered? What hate been our crimes, who our judges? lluSMa 
is the author of all our woes heed we refer to that execrable day, when, in 
the midst of the shouts of a ferocious compioror, Warsaw* hcnul the last 
groans of the population of I’raga, w hull perished entire hv tire or sword? 
These are the titles of Hu^in to Poland * force has forged them, force can 
alone hurst their fetters 1 rentiers traced In a spoliating hand can nr\er ex- 
tinguish our common origin, or destiny our common rights. \es! we arc 
still Poles’ The day of our restoration has armed : the land of the .tagcllons 
and the Sohicshis is to resume all its glory.” The clcrgj wore next admo- 
nished to solicit the Piuuc protection ; and an address published to the Li- 
thuanians in the Russian arms , calling upon them to range thcmsch cs under 
the banners of their country (2). 

iiiiTirw.m j)„( though Napoleon was not insensible to the adiaiftagcs which 

tl»e R 

t»n I replv thcco-opcration of the Lithuanian" offered linn , yet pohtieal ionsi- 
dcrnlions of lnsurmotmtahlc weight presented him from tubing that decisis c 
step m fas our of the rcstoiation of Poland, by sshuli alone its indcpcmlem e, 
m the midst of so mans powerful neighbour", could lie elkrted, si? the ic- 
union of all its partitioned prosmees under one head He ssnsssell ass are of 
the ardent, hut unsteady and famous character of the Poles, and deemed the 
aid of their tumultuous democracy dearly pun based, if the friendship of 
Austria or Prussia, Ins present lirm allies, svere endangered in its acquisition 
He replied, therefore, to the address of the Polish Diet, — “ l npprosc of y our 
efforts, and authorize you to continue them I ssill do nil in my power to se- 
cond your resolutions. If you arc unanimous, you may indulge the hope of 
compelling the enemy to recognise your rights, hut in these remote and 
widely extended countries, it is solely m the unanimity of the efforts of the 
population that you can find liopcb of establishing it Lei Lithuania, f-nmo- 
gitia, Volhynia, Podolia, and the Ukraine, he animated liy the same spirit 
which I base xvitnesscd m the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and Proudcncc will 
crown your efforts with success I must at the same time inform you, that I 
lia\e guaranteed the integrity of the Austrian dominions, and can sanction 
no movement winch may cndangci the peaceable possession of her Polish 
provinces ” These words froze cicry heart with horror It was evident that 
he w*as willing enough to disturb Russia by a revolt in her Lithuanian domi- 
nions, hut had no inclination to embroil himself with Austria or Prussia, by 
a general reunion of the Polish provinces, and without that, it was univer- 
sally felt the restoration of the kingdom would prove an illusory dream The 
provincial government winch he had established did not possess the confi- 
dence of the nation; no guarantee for the restoration of the monarchy was 
giv cn , distrust and dissatisfaction succeeded to the transports of inconsiderate 
joy ; and Napoleon, by yielding to the dictates of a cautious policy, lost the 
support of a gallant people (5) 


(1) StRur,! 153,151,158 OginsU, iv, 5- Taio, 
i. 181, 183 

(2) Clinml), l, 195 lain, i. X8t 
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Tlio rapidity of the advance of the Frenoh centre cut off the communication 
between the two Russian armies j oml by pushing back Darday Arc dan be- 
forn the posiUon of BagralWon was disturbed, be hoped to repeat the okkrae 
atUck on a great scale which had prored so fatal to the Austrians at M*m, 
Dagralhlon, inconsequence, fell biek hut finding that hb ad traced posts, 
in consequence of tbo oblique a dunce of the French centre, encountered the 
corps of Davoiut, whom Nipol&n had detached from the Crapd Army to 
prevent his rejoining the Russian centre, he was obliged to make sercral de 
i*i ► tounj and In the course of ooo of these, his cavalry, consisting 
chiefly of Cossacks, encountered at Eir the advanced guard of Jdrdme’i army, 
composed of three regiments of Polish cavalry A sharp action ensued, which 
terminated favourably to the Russians, and the day following a still more te- 
J*U rious combat look place, between sir Polish regiments and the 
Cossack cavalry, width also terminated in the repulse erf theinraders. These 
brilliant affairs, which were the first engagements of the campaign, produced 
the utmost enthusiasm in the Russian army; buf Ragraihlon, wisely judging 
that oven a total defeat of Jtirfimc’s army, by drawing him farther from the 
Interior would only enable Da roust to interpose between his army and the 
retiring columns of Barclay, continued his retreat, and reached in safety the 
ramparts of Itobrinsk on the Berezina, on the i8th July ({) 

The object of Napolrim in these movements was to separate entire* 
j 'TT"? ^ Ragrathkm from Barclay do Tolly, and enclose the former be- 
wfir S l . tween J&dmc’s army, which pressed bis rear, and Daroust’s cor pi, 
which was destined to fall perpendicularly on Rs flank, or occupy the termina- 
tion of the roads by which it was retiring, or might seek to regain by cross-roads 
the intrenched camp of Drissa, where the whole army was ordered to rend ex 
Tons. But the rapidity and skill erf Use Russian movements, joined to the Inez 
plleablo tardiness of Jftdme'a pursuit, having rendered this wcD-conceived de- 
sign abortive, the Emperor deprived his brother, with bitter reproaches, of its 
command, and placed the coTps of Juuot and PoulaUrwskl under Sir orders 
Mi i. of Baronst (2) This ehango did not improve the success of the 
movements for the capture of Bagralhlon. That general readied lUnik on the 

< gth, and on the f 2th resumed bis march for "Wit epak Both armies 

****** advanced with expedition to occupy Uotdlow, yrhkh commanded 
the tm trance of the defiles by which the cross movement towards Barclay was 
to be effected but in spite of the utmost diligence of the Russians, they found 
it already in the hands of Davoost, who defended its approaches with thirty 
thousand men, and had adopted every imaginable precaution to secure it 
a from attack. On the 23d Jalv, Bagrathlon pushed forward General 
Raeffikoi with twenty thousand men to attack the French position, which 
was extremely strong, in the defiles of a forest which was filled with artillery 
and tirailleurs. An obstinate conflict ensued, in which the Russians displayed 
their characteristic intrepidity in sustaining umaovod for hoars, at the en- 
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eminences Napoldon, at the head of a hundred and eighty thousand men, 
made every preparation for an attack on the following day Seveial se\ere 
skirmishes between the advanced guards, m piesencc of their respective 
armies, with alternate success, elevated the hope of the contending parties , 
and the soldiers on both sides sharpened their weapons, and prepared for a 
mortal struggle on the following day. Napoldon’s last words to Murat at night- 
fall wcie, “ To-morrow at five, the sun of Austerlitz (4 )!” 
intelligence In truth, the Russian general, notwithstanding the vast dispropor- 
tion lion °f humbers, had taken the bold resolution to give battle on the 
'"‘'mrcni'to following day, m order to avoid the danger of being attacked by 
bmolcn3ho the French while defiling by a flank movement m the direction of 
Orcba, where he liadappointed Bagrathion to meet him But during the night 
intelligence was received, which foitunately induced him to change Ins de- 
termination ’It appeared, fiom letters brought by one of his aides-de-camp, 
that Bagrathion having been arrested by Davoust at Mohilow, and unable, m 
consequence, to continue his march to Orcba, had crossed the Dnieper, and 
was moving towards Smolcnsko Barclay immediately resolved to disconti- 
nue his intended flank movement towards Orcha, and, abandoning Witepsk, 
to effect his junction m the neighbourhood of that renowned bulwark of the 
Russian empire (2). 

onierTn ' 0 Brilliant watch-fires w'ere kept up m the Russian lines during the 
which the night, to induce the belief that they were resolved to give battle; 
conducted but, meanwhile, the whole army broke up from its encampment, 
and the important and perilous duty of protecting the rear was intrusted to 
July 28 , Count Pahlen Early on the morning of the 28th, Murat, who had 
bivouacked with the advanced posts, approached the enemy’s station, but 
found then; camp entirely deserted With such skill had therbtreat been con- 
ducted, that not a weapon, not a baggage-waggon, not a straggler, had been 
left behind — 

“ ’Twould seem as if (heir mother earth, 

Had swallow’d up her warlike birth ” 

Following on the traces of the enemy, the advanced guard was unable, at 
the separation of the two roads of St -Petersburg and Moscow, to ascertain 
winch their opponents had followed ’ The French officers beheld with asto- 
nishment the science and discipline of their enemies, and were obliged to 
acknowledge with shame, that there was more ordei in the Russian retreat- 
ling than m their own advancing columns (5). 

A4vnnce of The Viceroy at length discovered the Russian rearguard slowly 
to'wacrsk retiring m admirable order over the plain towards Smolensko. 
°or d tueiT > “‘ Some charges executed against it by the French chasseurs were 
imu there not only repulsed, but the assailants destroyed The exhausted 
state of the horses rendered it impossible for the cavalry to act with effect, 
and the retreating riders could only save their extenuated horses by lead- 
ing them by the bridles, the rays of a powerful sun overwhelmed the sol- 
diers, and every thing conspired to indicate the necessity of repose In tiulh, 
the losses of the army during their long march had been such, that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to 'make a halt Napoldon had accomplished the advance 
from Kowno and Grodno to Witepsk, without magazines or convoys, in little 
more than thirty days, whereas Charles XII had taken eight months to tfa- 


(t) SJfiur, 1 200,201,205 Boat j 218,220 
Fam, 1 279,282 Ctiamb i 220,231 
(2) Bout, i 220, 222 Fain, i 286 


(3) Scigur, i 209 
Cbanib i 237 
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eminences Napoleon, at ll\c head of a hundred and eighty thousand men, 
made every preparation for an attack on the following day. Seveial sciere 
skirmishes between the advanced guards, in piesencc of their respective 
armies, with alternate success, elevated the hope of the contending parlies ; 
and the soldiers on both sides sharpened their weapons, and prepared for a 
mortal struggle on the follow ing day. Napoleon’s last words to Murat at night- 
fall were, “ To-morrow at five, the sun of AusterliU (1) ' ” 
intelligence In truth, the Russian general, notw llhstanding the vast dispropor- 
tion tion of numbers, had taken the bold resolution to give battle on the 
indued Mm following day, m order to avoid the danger of being attacked by 
bnioicnji o the French while delilnig by a flank movement in the direction of 
Orcha, where he had appointed Bagrathion to meet him But during the night 
intelligence was received, which fortunately induced him to change Ins de- 
termination. It appeared, from letters brought by one of Ins aides-de-camp, 
that Bagrathion having been arrested by Dun oust at Mohilow, and unable, in 
consequence, to continue his march to Orcha, had crossed the Dnieper, and 
was moving towards Smolensko Barclay immediately resolved to disconti- 
nue 1ns intended flank mo\cnicnt towards Orcha, and, abandoning "YVitepsk, 
to effect his junction m the neighbourhood of that renowned bulwark of the 
Russian empire (2) 

onicrTn' 0 Brilliant watch-fires w'ere kept up m the Russian lines during the 
whie), tbe night, to induce the belief that they w’ere resolved to give battle; 

retreat yiqj * •* u 

conducted but, meanwhile, the whole army broke up from its encampment, 
and the important and perilous duty of protecting the rear was intrusted to 
July is , CountPahlen Early on the morning of the 28lh, Murat, who bad 
bivouacked with the advanced posts, approached the enemy’s station, but 
found their camp entirely deserted With such skill had the retreat been con- 
ducted, that not a weapon, not a baggage-waggon, not a straggler, had been 
left behind — 

“ 'Twould scera as if their mother earth, 

Had swallow’d up her warliko birth ” 

Following on the traces of the enemy, the advanced guard was unable, at 
the separation of the tw r o roads of St -Petersburg and Moscow, to ascertain 
which their opponents had followed ! The French officers beheld with asto- 
nishment the science and discipline of their enemies, and w r ere obliged to 
acknowledge with shame, that there was more order m the Russian retreat- 
ting than in their own advancing columns (5). 

Advance of The Viceroy at length discovered the Russian rearguard slowly 
to'wiwpsk, retiring m admirable order over the plain towards Smolensko 
fotftbei^ 0111 Some charges executed against it by the French' chasseurs were 
imu there not only repulsed, but the assailants destroyed The exhausted 
state of the horses rendered it impossible for the cavalry to act with effect, 
and the retreating uders could only save their'extenuated horses by lead- 
ing them by the bridles, the rays of a powerful sun ovei whelmed the sol- 
diers, and every thing conspired to indicate the necessity of repose In truth, 
the losses of the army during their long march had been such, that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to make a halt Napoldon had accomplished the advance 
from Kowno and Grodno to Witepsk, without magazines or convoys, m little 
more than thirty days, whereas Charles XII had taken eight months to tra- 
il) Silpnr, 1 200,204, 205 Bout i 213, 220 (3) S6gnr, i 209 Bout, l 222, 224. Fain, i 287 
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hundred thousand men and horses, while traversing such a counliy. U was 
from the very outset of the campaign, m consequence, found necessniy to 
reduce the lations served out to the soldiers to one-half, and the pittance 
thus obtained, was inadequate to the support of men undergoing the fatigue 
v, Inch their long marches imposed upon the troops Such as it w as, howevei , 
it was m general denied to the detachments or convalescents coming up m 
the rear, who, lmduig the maga/mes emptied hy the enormous multitude 
who had passed before them, were m general sent on without any thing, to 
find subsistence as they Lest could, in a country often desert, always wasted 
hy the passage of the corps which were then on the match Pillage, and tho 
dispersion of the troops for several leagues on either side of (he high-roads m 
quest of subsistence, became thus a matter of necessity ; no order or disci- 
pline could prevent it a largo proportion of tho stragglcis who thus inun- 
dated the country ne\cr lejoincd their colours, or w'ere only collected m 
confused multitudes hy the light columns organized by the Enipcrot to ar- 
rest tho disorders, and befoio a great part of the army lmd even seen the 
enemy, it had ah cad v undergone a loss grealei than might have been ex- 
pected m tbe most bloody campaign (1) 
tlo Em \\ bile these movements were taking place in the armies, the Em- 
£Xr peror Alexander hastened to Moscow, to accelerate by Ins presence 
^ to l * ie armaments m the interior of the empire. By an edict dated 
lmtcotim f rom (j le camp atDrissa, the 12th July, he had already ordered a 
tbuc new levy of one in one hundred males in the provinces nearest to 
the scat of war, hut this supply not being deemed sullicicnt, a proclamation, 
July n. tin couched in the most energetic language, was addressed a few days 
afterwards from Polotsk to the inhabitant:, of Moscow — “Never,” said lie, 
, “ was danger more urgent The national religion, the throne, the slate, can 
he preserved only by the greatest sacrifices. May the hearts of our illustrious 
nobles and people bo Idled with the spirit of true valour; and may God bless 
the righteous cause ! May this holy spirit, cnianatingfrom Moscow, spread to 
the extremities of the empire! May the destruction with which we are me- 
naced recoil upon tho head of the invader, and may liurope, freed [torn Ihe 
yoke of sot vitude , have cause lo blest the name ofJlutsia (2) /” 

Pruciaroi- \ similar address was on tho 18th published to the whole Russian 

Uon to tho \ p , 

uaiion people — “ Tho enemy has crossed our frontiers and penetrated 
into the mteiior of Russia Unable hy treachery to overturn an empire 
winch has grown with the growth of ages, he now endeavours to overturn it 
with the accumulated forces of Euiope Treachery in his heart, honour on 
lus lips, he seeks to seduce the ciedulous eais, and enchain the manly arms, 
and if the captive hardly perceives at first Ins chains under the flowers m 
which they are hid, tyranny erelong discloses itself In all its odious colours. 
But Russia has penetrated his views 1 The path of duty lies before her , she 
has invoked the protection of the Most High She opposes to the machina- 
tions of the enemy an army undaunted m courage, w'lilch burns with the 
desire to chase the enemy from its country ; to deslioy those locusts who ap- 
pear to overload the earth, but whom the eailh will, leject fiom its bosom, 
and deny even the rights of sepulture "Wo demand foiccs proportioned lo 
such an object, and that object is, the destruction of a tyrant who oppresses 
the universe Great as is the valour of our lioops, they have need of rem- 
foi cements m the interior to sustain their ellorts Wc have invited our an- 
cient metropolis of Moscow to give the first example of this heroic devotion 


(1) Cliainb i 240, 250 


(2) Boat, i, 199, 201 
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protection of Heaven, were the subject of unbounded ridicule among the gay, 
and thoughtless officers of the Grand Army Not so, however, Napoleon he 
received with equal surprise, hut very different feelings from those of con- 
tempt, the report of these eneige tic efforts to give a devotional character to 
the contest Again and again he caused the proclamations, and the still more 
impassioned ,addi esses of the metropolitan Archbishop of Moscow to the 
cleigy of the empire, to be read to him , and long did he muse on their con- 
tents 'What,” said he, “ can have wrought such a change m the Emperor 
Alexander 9 Whence has sprung all this venom which he has infused into the 
quairel? Now there is nothing but ' the force of arms which can terminate 
the contest war alone can put a period to war It was to avoid such a ne- 
cessity that I was so careful, at the outset of the ''contest, not to implicate 
myself by any declarations in favour of the re-estahhshment of Poland ; now 
I see my moderation was a fault ( 1) ” 

Flr^t opc While the centre of the French army thus advanced to Witepsk, 
° c and Barclay retired to Smolensko, Count Wittgenstein, with twenty- 
ttfin'on'tba ^ lve thousand men, was detached from the army of the latter, in 
r Dwiim order to retain a position upon the Dwina and cover the road to 
St -Petersburg Oudmot was opposed to him by Napoleon , and he occupied 
Polotsk with twenty-seven thousand excellent soldiers On the 50th July ho 
advanced against the Russian general, and a severe action ensued on the fol- 
joiy3t lowing day the Russian vanguard, under Kutusoff, m the first 
instance imprudently crossed the Drissa, and was driven back with the loss 
of a thousand men • but the French under Verdier, hurried on by the eager- 
ness of the pursuit, committed the same fault, and brought on a general ac- 
tion, in which the Russians, after a long and bloody struggle, were victorious. 
Oudmot, weakened by the loss of four thousand men, retired across the Dris- 
sa, and took shelter under the walls of Polotsk, where he was shortly after 
joined by St -Cyr, at the head of twelve thousand Bavarians, which laised 
his army, notwithstanding its losses, to thirty-five thousand men (2) 
oudinot. Napoleon was no sooner informed of this check on the Dwina, 
Lyfopt" 1 than he gave vent to severe invectives against Oudmot, who, he 
movJ 3 " 1 " insisted, was superior mforce to the enemy, and, instead of awaiting 
wm^en an tdtack, should have taken the initiative, and assumed a victorious 
«eio attitude towards the enemy Stung to the quick by these reproaches, 
which he was conscious were byno means deserved, the brave marshal obeyed 
his orders and advanced against his antagonist, while the Emperor, who felt 
the full importance, during his advance into the interior, of preserving his left 
flank on theDwma secuie, ordered up St -Cyr with his corps of Bavarians^ who 
were estimated at twenty-two thousand men, but who had aheady wasted away 
Aug 6 to half that number, by forced marches to Polotsk , and he arrived 
there on the 6th August Alexander, on his side, who was not less interested m 
the operations of a corps which at once covered the road to St -Petersburg and 
menaced the communications of the French army, ordered up powerful rein- 
forcements, sixteen thousand strong, under Count Sternheil, who had been 
stationed in Finland, but were now rendered disposable by the conclusion 
of the treaty w'lth Sweden, to the same destination, and the militia of St - 
Petersburg also received orders to advance to his support Thus every thing 
announced that the war on the Dwina would become of great, if not decisive 
importance, before the close of the campaign (5) 

ft) Fain, t 317, 31$ (3) Chamb j 205, 267 .Napoleon to Bcr lb ter, 

(2) Jora i 80r8l Segur, i 242. Fain, i 297,298 July 20, 18J2, Ibid i 378 
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protection of Ilcaxen, were the subject of unbounded ridicule among the gay 
and thoughtlc-s officers of the t'.rand Arms. Not so, however, Napoleon lie 
rcceised ssilh equal surprise, but very dilTerent feeling-, from those of con- 
tempt, the repot t of these energetic dlorb togise a desotion.il character to 
the contest Again and again ho caused the proclamations, and the still more 
impassioned addies-.es of the metropolitan Archbishop of Moscow to tho 
clergy of the empire, to ho read to him ; and long did lie muse on then con- 
tents. “ What," said lie, “ can base wrought such a change m the Emperor 
Alexander .’ W heme lias spruugnl! this venom which he lias infused into tho 
quaucl" Now there is nothing hut the force of arms which can terminate 
the contest, war alone can put a period to war. It was to avoid such a ne- 
cessity that I was so careful, at the outset of the contest, not to implicate 
m\ self bv any declarations in favour of the rc-establislimeiil of Poland , now' 
I see my moderation was a fault (1)." 

iiuK.r. While the centre of the Trench army thus advanced to W'llcpslc, 
and Barclay reared to Sinolensko, Count Wittgenstein, with Ivventy- 
N V" >fn lt five thousand men, was detached from tho army of the latter, ill 

0. *'< i order to retain a position upon the Duma and cover the road to 

St -Petersburg Omlmot was opposed to him by Napoleon; and bo occupied 
Polotsk with twenty -sei en thousand excellent soldiers On the 30ih July ho 
advanced against the Russian general, and a «evcre action ensued on the fol- 
j U i.ui lowing day . the Russian vanguard, under kutnsolT, in the hrst 
instance imprudently crossed the Drissi, and was driven hack with the loss 
of a thousand men • but the 1 rcucli under Verdict, burned on by the eager- 
ness of the pursuit, committed the same fault, and brought on a general ac- 
tion, m winch the Russians, after a long and bloody struggle, were victorious. 
Oudmot, weakened by the loss of four thousand men, retired across the Dns- 
sa, and took shelter under the walls of Polotsk, where lie was shortly aflei 
joined by St.-Cvr, at tho bead of twelve thousand Havanans, which raised 
Jus army, notwithstanding its losses, to thirty-live thousand men (-). 

Oml mni, Napoleon was no sooner informed of tins check on the Dwmn, 

1. ’/ a than lie gave vent to severe invectives against Oudmot, who, 1m 
!m insisted, was superior mforce to the enemy , and, instead of awaiting 
waffy an attack, should have taken the initiative, and assumed a victorious 
“'•u alUludctowardsthe enemy Stungtolliequickby these reproaches, 

which he was conscious w ere by no means deserv ed, the brav e marshal obeyed 
Ins orders and advanced against Ins antagonist, while the Emperor, who felt 
the full importance, during Ins advance into the interior, of preserv mg his left 
flank on thcDwma secure, ordered up St -Cyrvvilh his corps of Bavarians, who 
were estimated at twenty-two thousand mcn,butwIiohad all cad y wasted away 
Au S c to half that number, by forced marches to Polotsk, and lie ai rived 
there on the Glh August Alexander, on Ins side, who was not less interested in 
the operations of a corps winch at once covered the road to St -Pelcisburgand 
menaced the communications of the French army, oidercd up powerful lein- 
forcemenls, sixteen thousand strong, under Count Stoinhcii, who had been 
stationed in Finland, but wcie now rendered disposable by the conclusion 
of the ticaly with Sweden, to the same destination, and the militia of St - 
Petersburg also received orders to advance to Ins support Tlius every thing 
announced that the war on the Dwma would become of great, if not decisive 
impoitance, before the close of the campaign (5) 

(1) Fain, i 317, 3 1 8 (3) Chaiub 1 . 2(J r », 2G7* Xsanolum to Berliner* 

(2) Jom i 80*81 Sigur, 1 2i2.FniD,i 297,208 July 20, 1812. Ibid 1 , 378 
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will not have Moscow without a battle I cannot think of taking up my win- 
ter-quarters m the middle of July’ Oui troops are always m spirits when 
they advance a prolonged and defeusivo position is not suited to the French 
gcmus Are we accustomed to halt behind rivers? to lemam cantoned m 
huts ? to manoeuvre in the same spot during eight months of privations? The 
hue of defence of the Dwma or Borysthenes are illusory let Avmter come 
with its snows, and where aie your barriers? Why should we leave the fa- 
natical people of the East time to empty their immense plains and fall upon 
us 9 Why should we remain hero eight months, when twenty days are suffi- 
cient to accomplish our purpose ? Let us anticipate winter and its reflections. 
We must stuke soon and strongly, or we shall be m danger We must bo m 
Moscow in a month, or we shall never be there Peace awaits us under Us 
Avails Shohld Alexander still persist, I Avill treat Avith his nobles Moscow 
hates St -Petersburg, the eflects of that jealousy aro incalculable” — With 
such aiguments did Napoldon justify Ins resolution to advance into the mte- 
nor of the empire, but, in truth, the campaigns of Echmuhl and Jena had 
spoiled him for the delays of ordinary Aval, or the precautions requisite be- 
hveen equal combatants his career seemed blasted, unless he stepped fiom 
victory to victory , and even the dangers of a Russian winter Avero preferable, 
m his estimation, to tlio insupportable tedium of a lengthened residence at 
Witepsk (1) 

onuiu' 57 1° tiuth, the result is not always a proof of the Avisdom either of 

icrminaiioa military or political measuies, because many things enter into its 
composition Avlnch cannot be foreseen by the greatest sagacity a due appie- 
ciation of all the considerations which piesont themselves at the moment, is 
the utmost that can be effected by human ability Before avc condemn Napo- 
leon’s advance to Moscow as imprudent, ayc should lecollect that similar te- 
merity had, in all his formei Avars, been croAvned with success, that the ex- 
perience he had had of Russian firmness at Austeililzand Fnedland, afforded 


no ground for supposing that the Emperor would resist the foice of circum- 
stances which had more than once constrained the pride of Austria and 
Prussia to submit, that a throne raised by theswoid would bo endangered 
by the least pause even in the career of success which had established it , that 
the peace with Turkey and Sweden Avould shortly expose his flanks to attack 
from forces Avlnch could not as yet be brought into the field , and that the 
fact of his actually entering Moscoav with a victorious army, demonstrates 
that he possessed the means of reducing the Russians to that extiemity, m 
Avhich, according to all former experience, he might expect a glorious peace 
These considerations, while they tend to exculpate Napoleon from blame in 
the important step which he now took, enhance to the highest degree the 
glory of the Emperor and people of Russia, by shoAVing that the success which 
ultimately crowned their efforts, was OAVing to a degree of firmness m adver- 
sity Avlnch Avas deomed beyond the bounds of human fortitude - 
Barclay The first step m the renewal of hostilities was taken by the Rus- 
aphlsttiia s,an general, whose forces, since his junction with Bagratlnon, avci e 
fit 1 French raise d to one hundred and twenty thousand men The dispei sed 
army cantonments of the French army presented an oppoilumly for 
striking a blow with something approaching to equality of numbeis, — an ob- 


ject of the utmost importance, as their vast-amount, A\hen all collected, aa as 
still loo gieat to justify the risking of a general battle, and it avos indispen- 
sable, by all means, to protract the Avar, m oidei to give time for the coro- 



(1) Scgur, i 22 i Fain, i 321, 32-1 
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during the whole dav, rcpuKmg, b) an incessant rolling fire, ihc repeated 
charges of the branch c.ualrj, anil at length, on the approach of night, 
l cached Ivoruma with unbroken ranks, though with the loss of eleven bun- 
dled men and h\o pieces of cannon fl) 

ip'iMch'” ^ a l H ^ t ' 0U continued to press upon the rcti eating Russian co- 

simicmu Iuuiiis, hut on the following da) Newerofskoi cficcled a junction 
with Hncllskoi, and their united force being nineteen thousand men, they re- 
sold cd to throw themselves into Kmolend.o, and there defend themselves to 
the l.ast extremity, in order to nfibrd time for the main body of the Russian 
army to advance to Us succour Raiclay and Itagruiluon, meanwhile, being 
apprised of the approach of the L leiteli towards that town, and the imminent 
danger of their columns on the other side of the river, retreated with the 
utmost expedition m that direction At da) break oil the morumg of the 
loth, the main Russian army marched on bniolensko, where Rucfiskoi and 
A'ewcrofskoi, with nineteen thousand men, were shut up m presence of tho 
whole French armv (2) 

Iff *<v*j t itt ’J he ancient and venerable cily of bmolensku is siloalcd on two 

uricaicu, winch there restrain within a narrow channel the stream of 
the Dnieper Two bridges secure the communication between the two divi- 
sions of the city ami opposite sides of the river An old wall, thirl) -five feet 
high and eighteen feet thick, sui mounted by thuly lofty towers, formed its 
principal protection. In front of this lamparl was placed a dry ditch, a co- 
vered vva) , and a glacis; hut the ditch was shallow, and exposed to no daub- 
ing lire, and the covered vv.i) had no communication with the body of the 
place Fifty guns of old construction were mounted upon the ramparts, but 
thev were without carnages and m had order, and the ditch was wholly 
avvauting where the walls adjoined the Dnicpci. Three gates only formed 
an entrance into the town, one of which led to Krasnoi, one to a suburb, and 
the third across the Dnieper to Moscow. iSear the gale of Krasnoi was a half- 
moon bejond the ditch, intended to covei a breach in the walls, still called 
the ‘ Ro)al breach,’ made b) Sigtsiniiml, King of Poland, in the days when 
Sarmalidii grandeur had not )ct been torn in pieces b) democratic frciuy and 
external cupidit) A citadel of more modern constiuetion was still less ca- 
pable of defence, from the decayed stale of its ramparts, which m many places 
might be ascended without diihcully. The cathedral, a venerable old edifice 
with vast gilded domes, was an object of the highest religious veneration to 
the peasantry of Russia, and being the frontier and one of the chief cities 
of the old empire, the preservation of the place was an object of the utmost 
solicitude to the soldiers (3)' 

First attack At four in the morning, Murat and Ncy appeared before Smo- 


of Nry on 
tin* nLidc" 
vrliJcli U 


tin- ciLnltl» lensko, and the Emperor, having ai rived an hour after, oidercd 


rejiuiard. au immediate attack on the citadel by Key’s corps, which Radi- 
us to skoi repulsed with great loss before any succour from tho mam 
army arrived Still the utmost anxiety filled the breast of the Russian gen- 
erals, and every eye was anxiously turned towards the side of Krasnoi, 
from which the main army might be expected , for the French columns, in 
enormous masses, were fast crowding lound the town, and already the 
standards of a hundred and lifly thousand men might be counted from the 
spires of the cathedral At length vast clouds of dust were seen afar olf, m 
the plain on the opposite side of the river, and through their openings long 


(1) Eoul i 255 lam i 353 Stgur, i 260. 
Cbomb 1 302, 303. 

(2) Eout. i 257. Stgur, i. 205, 2G0. 


(3) Scgur, > 2GG. llout. i 258, 253. Chainb. i 
311,312 -S; 
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black columns, resplendent with steel, appeared ad ran dug with the utmost 
raptdll) towards tho walls of tbo city It was Barclay and Bagrsthlan has- 
tening to tho relief of their comrades, at lhp head of a hundred and twenty 
thousand men Bagratklon to die first to enter, and, having secured thn 
important comm unicall on of the bridges, instantly reinforced the hmiic band 
who had so nobly maintained their post against the enemy (1| f 
Stpata 1 ! Nipofoon, coned ring that the enemy was resolved to defend 

Smolcmko with all bis forces, Immediately made his dispositions 

for a general attack on tho following day IDs army, exdusiTO of 
w*». j tho corps of Juoot and tho T^cetcy, which were not come np, 
amounted to a hundred and eighty thousand men, with Are hundred ploces 
of cannon Tho Imperial guard was In tl^e centre llorat, Nay, and Daroust, 
at tho head of their res pee lire forces, wero prepared to commence tho attack 
Tho Emperor planted bis lent In the midst of tho first lino, aim jut within 
cannon-shot of the city (3) 

h , h, , r borer was. a nobler spectacle presented In military annals than 
French army exhibited on the day preceding the grand attack 
►w »4-r on Smolensko The limnltaneously converging of so vast a ranlti- 
ludo frotp all directions to the westward, prewntgd to those whq watched 
their moremenis from tho domes of the cathedral, at first a confined mull] 
lude of men, horses, artillery, and chariots, who covered the earth as far os 
the oyo could reach, but by degrees order began to appear hi the chaos the 
different corps and squadrons took up their alio l Lea ground j the artillery 
ranged itself on tho prominent eminences, and the admirable arrangements 
pf modern discipline appeared in their highest lustre. Silently Uio troops de- 
lllod out of the crowd and took up their appointed stations; no- sound of 
drums or trumpets was Beard, as on a day of parade the solemnity of the 
occasion, the awful nature bf the eon lest which awaited them, had Impressed 
every heart even the \oice of the chiefs when giving the word of command 
was grave; some times faltering, though with other emotions than thoso of 
fear (3) 

Bat tho Russian general had no Intention of hazarding a general 
"^£2, battle In a situation where he was exposed to the risk of being cut 

off from his communications with Moscow and the interior Con 
Si7*Sr trary to the opinion of Bagrathitm and the principal officers of both 
^n" 7 armies, he resolved to retreat, and hold Smolensko merely by such 
a rearguard as might enable tho troops to withdraw on the road to Moscow In 

safely Bagralblon accordingly defiled out of the aty at fonr In the rooming 
of the 17th, In the direction of Elnia, to secure the road to tbo capital, and 
took post with the main body of tho army behind tho lRtle stream of the 
Kolodnia, about four miles distant while Barclay, with the corps of Doc 
toroffand Bagawouth, still held the ramparis of Smobmiho Napokfou, ex- 
asperated at the sight of the retiring columns, and unahlo, after several ef- 
forts, to find a ford In the river in order to reach them, ordered a general as- 
sault, and at two o'clock in tho afternoon all tbo columns approached lh° 
ramparts (i) 

Ney advanced to the attack of the d Uriel Daroust and Lowa 
immI towards the suburbs which lay before the ramparis i while Dotu*- 
. towski, with sixty pieces of cannon, was. destined todescend and 
TZr? entilado tbo banks of the Dnieper, and do* troy the bridge* wmeu 
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connected the old and new cit). But the Russians were not unprepared for 
their reception. 1 lie suburbs wcie Idled with musketeers prepared to contest 
every inch of giouud, and the ramparts, defended by two hundred pieces of 
hea\ y cannon and llurlv thousand adumahle troops, vomited an incessant 
tire on the assailants , while the French masses, picceded bv a numerous ar- 
tillery, advanced with stern icgularily to the attach. Vflcr an obstmalo con- 
flict, the besegers established themselves m the suburbs, and a bundled and 
fifty pieces of cannon, within ponit-hlunk range, battered the walls of tho 
city .The t reach army, stationed on the amphitheatre of surrounding heights, 
beheld with breathless uu\leiy the impending conthct, and announced with 
loud shouts tlie advance of their comrades ’1 ho hceroy’s corps and that of 
Junot suicessi'vely armed btfme five o’clock, and formed the icseivo of tho 
assailants; so that nearly two handled thousand combatants were engaged m 
the assault, or grouped round the town, prepared to support tho mure ad- 
vanced columns. But it was m \am that their batteries tbuudeied against the 
ancient walls; that column aftei column advanced through a storm of shot 
to the assault of the citadel , and that the ardent intrepidity of the Poles 
sought to wrest from Uussia tho key of their independence, so often in for- 
mer days mastered by their arms, lhe thickness of the ramparts delted the 
efforts of tho artillery, and the valour of the assailants sought in \am to 
wrest the gales from their defenders, low aids evening, the 1'iench howitzers 
succeeded in setting lire to some houses near tho ramparts, and the flames, 
seizing on the wooden streets, spread with frightful rapidity, but the lirm- 
ness of the Uussians remained unshaken, and, placed between the lire of tho 
enemy m front and tho burning city behind, they continued to present an 
undaunted resfstance to the assaults of then enemies (J )' 
slSn. f Discouraged by the failure of such repeated and bloody attacks, 
a ju| having experienced the total inability of hisartiiiciy, without 
Luo regular approaches, to breach the massy walls of the town, fvapo- 
Iton, at seven m tho evening, commanded his troops to duvv ofi', and at nine 
tho cannonade ceased at all points 3 ho Russians, after an arduous conflict, 
remained masters of the city , and their advanced posts re-occupied tho co- 
vered way 'lhus the french Fmperoi, who had brought seventy thousand 
meil to the attack, had the mortification to (md all his churls foiled by a Rus- 
sian corps whose force ncvci exceeded thirty thousand men, supported by the 
formidable ramparts which he had tho boldness to expect to carry by a coup 
dc mam Fully fifteen thousand men were lost to the invaders in these fruit- 
less assaults; while the Russians, on tho 17tli alone, lost nearly six thousand, 
and during the whole conflict not less than ten thousand men (2). 

Splrmlld The weather was calm and sei one, and the unclouded sky reminded 

or tuo^nro the Kalian soldiers of the sunsets m their beautiful country. To tho 
roar of artillery and the tumult of mortal conflict, succeeded anight 
of tranquillity unusual in the midst of such numuious assemblages of men, 
the result of the fatigue and exhaustion of tho preceding days In the midst of 
tins momentary repose the hies spiead with unresisted violence, and a vast 
column of flame ascended fiom the interim of the city. Aiound this blazing 
centre, the coips of the French auny were grouped m dense masses foi seve- 
ral miles m circumference; the light of their watch-lires illuminated the 
heavens; but every oyo was arrested by the spectacle of tiie burning city 
within A dark hand in front marked the yet unbroken line of the battle- 

(l)S<.gur, > 275,277 Bout t 206,207. Faiu. (2) Bout, i 2G8, Sisur, 1, 270. Cliauil}, 1. 332. 
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menu i every loophole and embrasure *u clearly defined by the resplondeut 
Hght behind, whCnco volume* of flame and burning smoko arose, as from a 
vast volcano, over half the bearenai a lurid light, like that of Vesuvius, »u 
cal over tho extended bivouacs of the French army, while the lofty dome* 
of the cathedral (1 ), atill untouched by the conflagration, stood In dart mag- 
nificence ohoYc the ocean of flame. Tho troop* beheld with dismay 1 the 
aploudld spectacle, and, uncertain of the event, rested In auspense an night 
on their arms * i - ~ 

AL three In tho morning, a patrol of Davoustacaled tbo walls, and 
penetrated without raistanre into the interior of the town. Flnd- 

A*,. l log neither inhabitant* nor opponent*, he returned to hi* corps, 
and tho French ad ra need guard ipocdily entered tho wall*. They found the 
a tree 1* deserted The work of datruedon, begun by the French howitzers, 
bad been completed by the Toluntary sacrifice of the inhabitants, who had 
fled with, the retiring corp* of their countrymen j and the In Tiding colomns, 
In all tho pomp of military splendour, traversed in silence a ruined dly, 
filled only with smoking walls and dying men Never did tho borrjfa of Iru 
appear lu more striking colour* than to the French troop* as they entered 
tpat deroted city Almost ad th-o house* were consumed, or In ruin* dying 
soldier* or citizen* encumbered the street*, a few miserable wretches were 
alone to bo seen ransacking the yet smoking remain*, for any relics of ihetr 
properly which might haTO lurrirai tho 'conflagration, in tho midst of this 
scono of woo, the cathedral and churches which had withstood the flames, 
alone offered an asylum to the unfortunate inhabitants} while the martial 
columns of tho French army, marching in tho finest order to the sound of 
military music through tho wreck occasioned by their arms, afforded a grand 
and Un pod ng spectacle. So *kilfoUy, how erer, had Urn liusslan retreat been 
managed, that the magazines In the town bad ail been destroyed} the 
wounded, and great part of the inhabitant* withdrawn} and the bridges over 
the Dnieper broken down, amidst the horror* of the nocturnal conflagration 
following that dreadful day (3), leering naked wall*, and the cannon which 
mounted them, a* the only trophy to the conqueror 

The abandonment of Smolanko, loDg regarded as the bulwark of Old Rus- 
sia, was a matter of profound regret to the Ip m lap soldier*, and furpished 
tiapolfipn with abundant matter for congratulation in his bulletin*. Rut bn 
soon found that the retreating enemy had lost none of their coorago from 
this catastrophe. A column of French haring passed tho Dnieper at a ford, 
and entered the eastern suburb of Smoleruko, were Instantly attacked, and 
driven back aerou tho river, by Baron Korf and the Rusrian rearguard, while 
tho mam body IcaureJy continued their retreat toward* their brethren under 
Ragrallnon (3) 

1q conducting this retreat, however, tbo Russian commander h*d 
•"**>’*» considerable difficulties to encounter Bagratbion had retired by 
SEC- 1 ** the fouto to Moscow, In qnler to prevent the enemy from Inter 
posing between the army and that metropolis while Barclay, 
find In g that route exposed to the fire of the French artillery *ben 
hi* columns began to withdraw, bad taken the road to St. Petersburg, and 
every mile that he advanced led him farther from hi* comrade*. On dd* 
occasion, the bad effects of the Independent and co-ordinate command wuiai 
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Barclay and Bagrat liion had of their respective armies, and the jealousy and 
misunderstanding to which it necessarily gave nse had wellnigh proved fatal 
to the empire- for if the two armies had marched a day longer on these 
diver-m- lines, their subsequent junction would have become impossible, 
and Napoleon with his immense host interposed between them, would have 
proved irresistible In these circumstances, a circular flank movement be- 
came necessary a hazardous operation at any time, but more especially so 
to a retreating army, encumbered with an immense tram of cannon, and m 

presence of an enterprising enemy. Nevertheless Barclay seeing no alter- 
native adopted this perilous course, and for a day the fate of Russia was 
'suspended by a thiead, for a vigorous attack by Napoleon on the movipg 
columns would have renewed the disaster of Austerlitz. Fortunately, Napo- 
ldon was ignorant of the advantage which lay within his grasp, or was not in 
a condition to avail himself of it, and a severe action with the rearguard 
alone took place , in circumstances when a general action might have been 
expected Baiclay, fully sensible of the impending danger, detached a 
Lon- body from his army to reinforce the rearguard of Bagratluon on the 
Moscow road, with instructions to proceed by foiced marches to the point of 
i unction and defend to the last extremity the first tenable position, in order 
to -ive the mam army time to regain, by cross roads, the Moscow route (1). 
Battle of Napoleon, having re-established the bridges over the Dnieper ad- 
lus “ir vanced his columns both on the roads of Smolensko and St -Peters- 
bur- Ney passed the river before daybreak qn the 19th, by the light of the 
buram- suburbs, and advanced on the Moscow road as far Valentina, where 
the Russian rearguard, stationed by Barclay to cover his cross movement 
fi nrn the Petersburg to the Moscow roads, was strongly posted on the opposite 
side of a ravine, through which the little stream of the Kolodma flowed The 
troops engaged were at first inconsiderable, but they were graduallystrength- 
ened on both sides, and the 'combat which ensued was of the most obstinate 
description Notwithstanding his utmost efforts, the Russian general louc- 
zoff was driven from his first position, and compelled to retire behind the 
rivulet but being there lemforced by fresh troops and eight pieces of heavy 
artillery, which Barclay brought up in person to the scene of danger, he re- 
newed the conflict, and drove the enemy back again across the stream (2) 

Napoleon was no sooner informed of the serious and unexpected 
or C Na U po”ion resistance which Ney experienced from the Russian rearguard, than 
tbo combat he dispatched orders to the division Gudin of Davoust’s corps, al- 
ready signahzed at the battle of Aueisladt (5), to advance to Ins support and 
at the same time, fearing that the whole enemy’s army had assembled for 
battle, gave directions to Morand, ivho with another division of Davousts 
corns was a little m the real on a cross road, which would have brought him 
direct upon the Russian flank, to halt and retire This retrograde movement 
xv-is performed with great difficulty, as at the time the order was received 
Morand’s troops vn ere involved m an old pine wood, where the intermixture 
of the advancing and retreating columns created extreme confusion; and it 
was haid to say whether the Russians epgaged owed most to this unusual 
want of decision on the part of the Empeior, or to the hesitation of Junot 
who having received orders merely to take a position on the right bank of 
the Dnieper immediately after crossing it, bad not moral courage enough to 
undertake the responsibility of attacking the Russian rearguard posted 

(!) Bout 1 272 Jem ,v !>6. 92 Charab ,22?. ^^ tab ' , ’ 323 ' ,U “ " ‘°° 
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beyond that river, when engaged with bey (f), though his position would 
havo enabled him to aiuil It with every advantago la rear, at the moment 
when ft was already hard prated by the enemy la front, and he wuitre- 
nuonsly urged to dosobyiluraL t * i w , i r ^ 

Thuilcfr to hit own resoarwa, with the aarittanes only o/Cndini 

pir^tT ^vision twdyo thousand strong, Ney, however, moJately main 
tained the contest. lie repeatedly attacked the enemy, both with 
musketry and tho bayonet Gudin's men oatdfd otc® thefy farmer glorious 

exploits four limadid they crwslho stream with the utmostlniitpidili, and 

attend the opposite bank with died bayonets; bat thoy were constantly 
driven back by tho devoted heroism of the Russians, who, aware of the vital 
Importance of maintaining the position, were resolved to perish to tho last 
man rather than abandon iu Tim gen trail on both aide* came up to iheipot 
General Gudin wav struck down by a cannon-shot when bravely leading hi* 
men to tho charge i and General TouctoIT (2) made prisoner in the midst of 
hi* staff by a furtoua Irruption of the French cavalry But the iau of their 
leaden made no diminution In the fury of the combat both ildc* fought with 
Invincible obstinacy Tho contest continued with various wcceat till night- 
fall j but at tho dose of tho day the Russian* retained thdr portion, and’’ 
under cover of their heroic rearguard, the main army of Barclay had regained 
In safely tho Moscow road (3) 

W£ji Thl* aehon, in which the French kat eight thou*and,and the Ro*- 

sians six thousand men, bad au important effect on the spirif of 
both armfe*. hoy commenced the combat with twenty-five thousand men 
and, by the accession of Gudin, hi* force wu raised to thirty fire thousand i 
while General Toucxaff had hardly fl T e thousand under hi* order* In tho first 
f nuance and the w bolo reinforcement* which were afterward* brought up 
to hi* tttiilance did not raise hi* forte to above twenty-llvo thousand men 
The brave General Gudin was killed by the cannon shot which felled him 
while leading his troops acres* the stream, already red with human blood 
and his loo, in the opinion of Napoldon, would more Run hare balanced a 
victory (i) f 

u-r-w Notwithstanding thdr devoted ralonr, however, tho Kaolins 
owed much to fortune on this occasion Bad Kapolion preaed 
forward with the main body of hit farce*, all the firmness of their 
**“■ rearguard could not have saved their army from total defeat whDo 
accomplishing their perilous movement. They themselves were astonished at 
not being attacked in flank by the cavalry under Murat; and tho conduct of 
Jtmot, In not hastening to the scene of action, appeared to Inexcusable, that 
It was with the utmost difficulty the Emperor wu dissuaded from at ooao 
depriving him of his command. Horand, with his numerous tfivisioo-of Da 
Tonst’i corps, was abreast of Valentina, at so short a distance from the Rus- 
sian tight tint every cannon-shot was distinctly beard ami, if not restrained 
by thp Emperor’s orders, be might, by suddenly appearing, bat® decided the 
victory and, finally, Napolion himself did not arrive on (he field till throe 
on the following morning, vfhen he found only the dead and the dying, in- 
stead of the desperate confli# which his eagle eye might have converted Into 
an important rictory (3) r ! 1 
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Napoiwn , The Russians in the night continued their retreat, and i citrcd by 
J", ft bl f lUo the Moscow road without further molestation from their enemies . 
blt K and Napoleon visited, at break of day, the field of battle. The re- 
giments of Gudin’s division were reduced to skeletons: the soldiers black 
with powder, and their bayonets bent with the violence of the encounter, 
tho earth ploughed with cannon-shot, tho trees torn and mutilated, the held 
covered with broken carriages, wounded horses, and mangled bodies. The 
horrors of the scene had filled the minds of the survivors with melancholy; 
but the presence of Napoleon restored their unlitai y ardour. He was prodigal 
of Ins praise, and of those acts of kindness by which be won the hearts of his 
soldiers. “ Willi such men,” lie exclaimed, “you might conquer the world • 
tins is the most glorious of our fields * the dead have won immortal glory.’’ 
With his ow a hands lie delivered an eagle to the 127 th regiment, which had 
not hitherto acquired that honour, and loaded the troops of the other corps 
with decorations : the regiments were founed successively m hollow' circles, 
in the midst of which the Emperor enquired of the officers who wqro the most 
deser\mg,aud,if the men confirmed then nomination, the appointment of 
the persons named to superior rank was instantly completed These honours, 
bestowed at such a moment and from such hands, filled the troops with en- 
thusiasm • and the shattered remains of tiic regiments, proud of their dimi- 
nished numbers, exulted in the thought that Europe was resounding with 
their praise (1] 

c<n „ al In truth, a great effort was necessary to support the spirit of tho 
army, which was considerably damped by the fatigues and dangers 
Ff"»cu“'* l 2 3 ^ ic campaign. The objects that met the eye m Germany, and as 
»rm“ c far as the Oder, reminded the soldiers of France • but in Poland 
and Lithuania c\ cry thing wore a nov cl and gloomy aspect The troops were 
seized with disquietude at finding themselves incessantly advancing thiough 
gloomy forests, intersected only by swampy streams or rocky dells, their 
spirits sank at the interminable solitudes which surrounded them in every 
direction, and the consciousness of their numbers added only to their ap- 
prehensions, from the obvious inadequacy of the country to provide for their 
necessities The young conscripts,, who advanced upon the traces of tho 
Grand Army, were depressed by the melancholy remains which every where 
presented themselves, dead horses, broken carriages, and dying men, 
obstructed the roads, and infected the atmosphere . while the veterans who 
had combated in the front, contrasted the miserable quarters which they 
had gained amidst the rums of Smolensko with the smiling villages they had 
abandoned in their native laud Even the generals were shaken by the 
general contagion and those who had risen to the highest rank sighed to 
think that, after a life spent in arms, and wealth honourably acquired, they 
were reduced like common soldiers to the never-ending hardships of 
wretched food, incessant fatigue, and squalid habitations (2) 

Enormous Nor were the reports of the hospitals or the commissauat calcu- 
laled 1° allay these gloomy anticipations Already the march 
through Lithuania had cost the allied troops a half, the native 
rutile French a fourth of their army, miserable victims of intemperance, 
disease, and fatigue out of thirty thousand Bavarians who set out from Mu- 
nich, only twelve thousand entered upon the first actions on the Dwina (5). 


(1) Sdgor, 1 . 307, 309. Fain, 'i, 300. Clmmb. t this corps was estimated at thirty thousand juon, on 

330 leading VVilna it was anil twenty Gvc thousand, 

(2) Silgur, 1 280,287,201. tho march to WtlojpsV, without any other 

(3) " At its departure from tho Bavariau states substslenco thaa two ratio bread cart 
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Typhus fever and dpcnlrry, tho well known aucmhmli on military suffer- 
ing, bad ctctt ^hero broken ont In tho moat alarming manner, and swept 
off tbonuudi In oil tho great hospitals of tho army WUnaand Wltcpik were 
ojnrcrrtcd into vast charnddposes, where contagion completed the unfl- 
nlihed yrork of human destruction and even the spacious convents of Sap - 
iens ko, v, Idcli bad not suffered from the flame*, were Incapable of containing 
the multitude* of wounded who bad been diaabled Under Jta wall*. Sadi was 
ibo accumulation of corpus around the ram par la of that dty, that they ex 
cteded ail that (bo strength of tbo sarvfTors could bury { and tbe undl which 
tboy dlffuaed In crery direction gate riao to a frightful epidemic, which In 
the end pro red more fatal to the troop* than tbe rwonl of the enemy All 
tho coltage* In Ua cnrlrom were Oiled with wounded ipkbcrs,hcth French 
and Russian, who, crowded together often without eilber straw or pro virions, 
made known their oxhtenee and sufferings by the groan* and lamentation* 
■which they uttered. Hundred* were forgotten, and periahed miserably in tho 
general tonfmlon s the atreela were blocked up by the endlen flic* of 
chariot*, bearing the alck and maimed, which Incessantly traversed them, 
and aucb wai the m altitude of amputated limb* which there was no ilnm to 
destroy, that they accumulated In bloody heap* and Infected the air with 
their smell (1) i 

Bt r -.— To any other mind than that of Ntpol&m, thoco disastrous dr- 
r ^^*' cumatance* would have fnmialied reason* for delay bat to him 
— they afforded only additional and cogent arg uments for an advance, 
lie wai aware bow much his empire depended on opinion, and bow rapidly 
these tin later anguriea would be known to Europe Knot eclipsed by tho lustre 
of a Tictory u Tho condition of the army , n said he, u is frifibtfnl : I kno w !L 
At Wilna, one-batf were straggler* now they amoumTto two-thirds there 
Is not a moment Jo lose we must grasp at peace, and It can only be found at 
Moscow Beside*, the stale of the army Is such as to render a halt ImposiflJo 
constant advance alone keeps It together you may lead It forward, bat you 
cannot arrest Its movement We bare advanced too far; to relreaL If I had 
nothing In view hot military glory, l would hare nothing to do but return to 
Smolensk, and extend toy wings on either side so as to crush Wittgenstein 
and Tormasoff These operations would bo brilliant, they would form a 
glorious termination to the campaign, but they would not conclude tbe war 
Peace la before n* we have only to march right day* to obtain It so near 
our object, it l* Impossible to deliberate let ns advance to Moscow (3J * 

On the other side, the feelings of the Russian generals, as to the 
+ **««* ■ propriety of a further retreat, underwent a change. Tho object In 
iZSZu » retiring from the frontier bad been to draw tho enemy Into a situs- 
Uon where bis original superiority of force might be diminished by 
tbo fatigues and the disease* Incident to a protracted advance. These cause*, 
Joined to the bloody battle* recently fooght, bad already operated to power- 
folly, that the offoetbre French army was little more than half it* original 
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amount, while the losses of llic Russians -were more than supplied by the 
great armaments prepared m the interior. Rut a further iclreal would sacri- 
fice all these advantages, because it would surrender to the enemy the capital 
and the richest prouuees of the empire, from whence the principal resouices 
for maintaining the war were to be drawn, while the invader would reap all 
the fruits of a uclory without its dangers. The troops had long murmured 
at continually retiring before their enemies; and the prospect of abandoning 
Moscow without a struggle, was likely to excite the utmost dissatisfaction not 
only m the army but the nation. These reasons induced Barclay to resolve to 
givcbattlc on the tirst convenient situation , and lie dispatched orders to 
General Milai adow itch to hasten the levies m the interior, and direct the corps 
when formed to Wiazma (1). 

Oprraiinnj Napoleon w as still further encouraged to advance from Smolcnsko 
by the intelligence which lie received at that juncture from the 
uoaloff Tor armies on lus two flanks On the 12th August, Schwarlzenberg, 
Aug 13 Av j 10 ] iru ] arrived with his corps of Austrians to the support of Rc- 
gmer, attacked Tormasoff with nearly forty thousand men, who could only 
collect to oppose him twenty-five thousand In an early part of the engage- 
ment,. the left wing of the Russians was turned, notwithstanding the strength 
of their position, which w r as covered both m front and flank by morasses ; 
but the Austrians did not follow' up their advantages with sufficient vigour; 
and, by throwing hack his left wing, Torniasofl’contrivcd to prolong the con- 
test without serious loss till nightfall, when he retired from the field, aud got 
behind the Styr, with the loss of four thousand men and a few pieces of can- 
non. This wetory, though by no means dccisne, preserved the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw from invasion, and relieved Napoleon, for the lime at least, from 
the disquietudes which he was beginning to feel for the communications m 
lus rear (2) 

uplift On the other side, Wittgenstein, on the day on which Tormasoff 
wiHgtn- was engaged with the Austrians, attacked the advanced guard of 
Aug* Oudinot on the Svoiana, and drove it back with the loss of fifteen 
hundred men Oudinot, in consequence, fell hack to Polotsk, where he was 
joined by the Bavarians, and his army raised to above thirty-five thousand 
men Wittgenstein, with only twenty-four thousand, had the courage to 
hazard a general attack on the French lines posted m front of Polotsk, and a 
Au S i7, bloody action ensued on the 17th August, without any decisive 
advantage on either side, but m which Oudmot w r as severely wounded On 
Aug is the 18th, the battle was renewed, and both sides fought with the 
utmost obstinacy; hut m the end, although their cavalry had driven the 
French to the walls of the city, the Russians retired with the loss of seven 
cannon and two thousand men the French, however, who had suffered 
nearly as much, were m no condition to follow up their advantage St -Cyr, 
who commanded after the loss of Oudinot, was, m consequence, made a 
marshal of the empire; but, notwithstanding Ins success, he did not move 
forward till the 22d, when Ins advanced guard, consisting of the Bavarians 
under General Wrede, made an attack on the Russian rearguard, but expe- 
rienced a severe defeat Wittgenstein removed his headquarters to the forti- 
fied position of Sewokhmo, where he awaited the reinforcements which were 
expected from Finland and St -Petersburg (5) 

Still further to the right, 'Marshal Macdonald having advanced to thencigh- 

(l)Bout i 586,287 

(a) Jom iv 105, begur, i 285 
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Typbtu fever and dysentery, the wcU-known attendants on military suffer- 
ing, had every where broken oat In the most ilanmng manner, and swept 
oil thousand* in all the great hospitals of Lho army Wllna and Witepsk were 
con r cried iuio rut cbarneJ-bonses, where contagion completed the unfi- 
nished work of human datructioci and even iho spacious convent* of .w 
Jcnsto, which bad not suffered from the flames, were Incapable of containing 
the multitudes of wonnded who had been d babied under Its mall*. Such tu 
the actum olidon of corpses around the run parti of that diy, that they ex- 
ettded all that the strength of lha survivors could bury and the smell which 
they diffused In ercry direction gave rise to a fnghtfol epidemic, which In 
the end prated more fatal to the troops than the sword of the enemy All 
the collage* In It* environ* were filled with wounded soldi era, both French 
nml Russian, who, crowded together often without either straw or pro till on*, 
made known their existence and sufferings by the groans and lamentation* 
w bich they uttered. Hand red* were forgotten, and perished miserably In the 
general confusion the street* were blocked up by the entile** file* of 
chariot*, bearing the sick and maimed, which incessantly traversed them 
and such wa* the multitude of amputated limb* which there was no time to 
destroy, that they accumulated In bloody heap* and infected the air with 
their smell (I) 

r r To any other mind than that of hapoUon, these disastrous dr- 
cnmsUuces would have tarnished reason* for delay bat to him 
they afforded only additional and cogent argument* for an advance. 
II* was aware how much hi* empire depended on opinion, and how rapidly 
these sinister auguries would be known to Europe If not eclipsed by lho 1 astro 
ofariciory “ The condition of the anny, w said he, “is frightful Iknowlb 
At Wllna, one-half were stragglers now they amount' to two-thirds there 
is not a moment to k*e we must grasp at peace, and It can only b* loan d at 
y etteo w Besides, the stale of the army is such as to render a halt Impossible 
constant advance alone keep* it together you may lead It forward, but you 
cannot arrest Its movement- We have advanced too fir to retreat. If I had 
nothing in view bat military glory, l would have nothing to do but return to 
Smolensko, and extend my wings on either side so as to crush Wittgenstein 
and TormasofL These operations would bo brilliant they would form a 
glorious leramalkm to the campaign but they would not conclude the war 
Peace is before ns we have only to march eight days to obtain It so near 
onr object. It b Impossible to deliberate let us advance to Aloseow (i) " 

On the other side, the feelings of the Russian generals, os to tb* 
propriety of a farther retreat, underwent a change. Tb* object in 
prate* retiring from the frontier bad been to draw the enemy Into a slan- 
EST*'*' lion where his original superiority erf force might be diminished by 
the fatigues and the diseases incident to a protracted advance. These causes, 
joined to the hloodj battles recently fought, had already operated so power- 
fully, that the effective French army was little more than half Us original 
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amount, while the losses of the Russians were more than supplied by the 
gteat armaments prepared m the interior But a further letreat would sacri- 
fice all these advantages, because it would surrender to the enemy the capital 
and the richest provinces of the empire, from whence the principal resources 
for maintaining the war were to he drawn, while the invader would reap all 
the fruits of a victory without its dangers The troops had long murmured 
at continually retiring before their enemies; and the prospect of abandoning 
Moscow' without a struggle, was likely to excite the utmost dissatisfaction not 
only m the at my but the nation. These reasons induced Barclay to resolve to 
give*baltlo on the lirst convenient situation, and he dispatched orders to 
General Milai adowitch to hasten the levies in the interior, and direct the corps 
when formed to Wiazma (l). 

Operation* Napoleon uasbUll further encouraged to advance from Smolensko 
by the intelligence which he received at that juncture from the 
Sr Tor ’ armies on lus two flanks On the 12th August, Schwartzenberg, 
13 who had arrived with his corps of Austrians to the support of Re- 
gmer, attacked Tormasoll with nearly forty thousand men, who could only 
collect to oppose him twenty -the thousand In an early part of the engage- 
ment, the loft wing of the Russians was turned, notwithstanding the strength 
of their position, which was covered both m front and Hank by morasses; 
hut the Austrians did not follow up their advantages with sufficient vigour; 
and, by throwing hack his left wing, TormasofT contrived to prolong the con- 
test without serious loss till nightfall, when he retired from the field, and got 
behind the Styr, with the loss of four thousand men and a few pieces of can- 
non. This victory, though by no means decisive, preserved the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw from invasion, and relieved Napoleon, for the lime at least, from 
the disquietudes which he was beginning to feel for the communications m 
his rear (2] 

Cv"r afsinu On ^ 1C other side, Wittgenstein, on the day on which TormasofT 
vWn- -ftas engaged with the Austrians, attacked the advanced guard of 
aV u Oudinot on l lie Svoiana, and drove it back with the loss of fifteen 
hundred men. Oudmot, in consequence, fell back to Polotsk, where he was 
joined by the Bavarians, and his army raised to above llmrty-five thousand 
men Wittgenstein, with only twenty-four thousand, had the courage to 
hazard a general attack on the French lines posted in front of Polotsk, and a 
au 6 n, bloody action ensued on the 17th August, without any decisive 
advaulage on either side, but in which Oudinot was severely wounded. On 
Aug is the 18th, the battle was renewed, and both sides fought with the 
utmost obstinacy ; but in the end, although their cavalry had driven the 
French to the walls of the city, the Russians retired with the loss of seven 
cannon and two thousand men the French, however, who had suffered 
nearly as much, were mno condition to follow up their advantage St -Cyr, 
who commanded after the loss of Oudinot, was, m consequence, made a 
marshal of the empire, but, notwithstanding his success, he did not move 
forward till the 22d, when his advanced guard, consisting of the Bavarians 
under General Wrede, made an attack on the Russian rearguard, but expe- 
rienced a severe defeat Wittgenstein removed his headquarters to the forti- 
fied position of Sewokhino, where he awaited the reinforcements which were 
expected from Finland and St -Petersburg (3) 

StiU further to the right, Marshal Macdonald having advanced to theneigh- 


(l) Bout i 286, 28T 

(2} Jam. iv 105. Sogur, i 285 


(3) Dout n.55,60 [Jam if, IQfj, tQTi Fain <. 
398, 102. St -Cyr, uI, OO, 100. 
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botiihpod of Elga with Uxc corps under bU command, conriiUng 
t££Er! cliicQl of, Prussians, Ccneral Eacn nudo a vigorous sortie, and 
°*‘ r ‘ attached GcncrnlCriTVcrt at Echaw, whontho dcfepjed with tho loss 
of twelve hundred men .The operations. In consequence, languished on the 
»Wo o( LlronU} and nothing of Importance occurred till q lajcT period of the 
campalgn(l) 

Tho corps of Marshal Victor, which had now come up to the Dwlna, 
t *—*~* i ^ bocamo a body of great importance, a* it occupied a central por- 
tion on tho great road tp Smolensko* In such a manner as to constitute the 
rcseryo at once of lho Grand Army, Oudinot, and SchwarUcnbcrg Napoleon 
gave order* to him to advance to Smolensko, and inlnuted thewbolp of U 
thuanla (o hi* order*. Thirty thousand men stationed In that strong poalllop, 
directly In the rear of the Grand Army, and on Us hoe of communications, 
appeared (o giro great security (o the enterprise of the Emperor Hi* instruc- 
tions were , — 44 To direct all his attention and force* to the general object, 
which is to secure the communication from WUna, by Minsk and Smolensko, 
with tho Imperial boadquarters. The army which yon command is the re- 
servo of tho Grand Army if the run to by Smolensko to lho Grand Army is 
interrupted, you must re-open It at ail hazards. Possibly I piay not And peace 
whore f am about to seek it j bat, even in that cate, supported by so strong 
a reserve, well posted, my retreat would bo secure, and need not he precipi- 
Ute (2J ” 

a-a* Tho advance of Victor to Smolensko left a.void between the Mo- 
rrSTST men and the Vistula which it was essential Jo fill up and here, 
too, tho provident care of the Emperor bad aryangpl what* seemed 
rJSito the means of absolute security Angola's great army, above fifty 
thousand strong, received orders to move v qo from tho lino of the 
Elba and the Oder, where It lay, to the Nlcmep, and occupy all the principal 
points of commuplcadon from Berlin ta the Lithuanian provinces pwldlo tho 
hundred cohorts of the National Guard of France, wbicai had bora pot on a 
respectable fooling before. the Emperor’s departure from Paris, were moved 
forward from lho fortreues of lho TUdne, where they had been completing 
their discipline and organization, to the strongholds on the Elbe. Instructions 
were at the same limo sent to Schwarttenberg, who was reinforced by sonw 
Polish regiments, to advance against TonnasofT, and torero the rear of the 
Grand Army from insult or injury from that quarter Finally, to provide a 
reserve in trance itself, and complete the great chain of communication from 
the Seine to the Uoskwa, the Emperor ordered the levy by conscription of 
one hundred and twenty thousand men, from the youth who attained the age 
of eighteen to nineteen, In 1813. Thus, the wholo of western Europe was to 
bo precipitated on the devoted realm of Ruulaj and the vast army of five 
hundred thousand, yrhlch tho Emperor commanded in person, was but the 
advanced part of tho mighty host which was to drive back to Asia tho Tartar 
rare (3) , > 

■< Encouraged by these i accesses, and having completed those db* 
positions whjch appeared to secure his rear, "to po lion left Stno- 

w-u- iensko with Ub guards, and followed the Rnasian artqy, which was 

slowly retiring ou the Moscow road Barclay foil back by Dorogobouge to 
Wlazma, and from thence to Gjalsk, where Jfllanidowltch, with a reserve of 
alztocu thousand men, Joined tho army He was surveying the ground with 

k*. (j)nu.lw,t» 
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a view to the choice of a field of battle, when he was superseded m the com- 
mand by General Ivutusoff, w horn the Emperor had named commandcr-in- 
chief of all the armies The wisdom of nominating to the supreme command 
a Russian by birth, endeared to the soldieis by 1ns recent victories over the 
Turks, and who might direct the movements of the scattered forces from the 
Dauubo to the Baltic, cannot be doubted; but though Barclay was thus de- 
prived of the fruit of his measures at the very moment when he might have 
expected to leap them, yet he gained immortal honour by the campaign 
vvlnph he had previously conducted, lie lmd retreated above foui hundred 
miles, m presence of an aimy twice as numerous as his own, headed by a 
general unrivalled for his talent m puisumg an enemy, without a single bat- 
talion having been broken, a single staudard taken, or sustaining a greater 
loss m prisoners or artillery than he had inflicted on Ins pursuers Scotland 
has good reason to be proud of having given birth to a leader capable of such 
achievements. History can furnish no parallel to a retreat of such peril per- 
■ formed with such success (1) 

l'cut cf* Kutusofi, vv ho was thus in her last agony called by the unanimous 
^ oice of Russia to the command of her armies, was at St.-Peters- 
cotnuiaud burg w hen the ev entful change befell lubi He had been engaged, 
as we have already seen, in a campaign in which signal reverses had been 
succeeded by glorious triumphs on the Danube, and, beyond any other ge- 
neral in the Russian army, he enjoyed the confidence of the soldiers Ac- 
customed, in the great majority of instances, to be commanded by foreign 
officers, they beheld with unbounded enthusiasm a native Russian at the 
head of their battalions, and were confirmed m this attachment by the bril- 
liant success with which he had redeemed the campaign on the Danube, and 
restored to the Muscovite standards the triumphs of Ismael and OczakolT (2) 
Though victoues so brilliant, however, had lately attended Ins arms, and a 
solemn Te Deum had been chanted atSt.-Pctcrsburg, m presence of the Em- 
peror and court, on account of the peace with the Turks, KutusolT himself 
laboured under a soit of disgrace at corn l, in consequence of its having been 
supposed that he had not conducted the negotiations at Bucharest with the 
expedition which the critical state of the empire required The courtiers, 
observant of the least cloud which overshadows the fortunes of a leading 
character, were already shunning his society, and so low had the prospects 
of the future saviour of Russia fallen, that he received with tears of grati- 
tude the visit of Count Oginski, a Polish nobleman, who had formerly en- 
joyed Ins intimacy in Lithuania, and bad moral courage enough not to desert 
him in his adversity Alexander was most unwilling, and justly so, to de- 
prive Barclay of the command, as he with leason regarded his retreat from 
the Niemen to the Moskwa as a model of military skill, aqd destined, perhaps, 
in the end to prove the salvation of the empne But the public mind was 
now agitated to the greatest degree by the fall of Smolensko, and the con- 
tinued retreat Of the Russian armies towards Moscow , the ferment at St - 
Petersburg was extreme, and all classes concurred m demanding, with loud 
cries, the appointment of KutusolT, as the only guarantee for the integrity of 
the empire - Alexander yielded to the torrent, and the veteran general was 
Au ff , i3 appointed' to the supreme commapd The universal transports of 

- i i j ' 

*■ i 

(l)S<igur,i 358 Boat i 230> 296 to the highway, on the left hand side, betwceaFyvie 

Barclay <le Tolly was of an old and respectable and Turnff, on tlio great road-froiu Aberdeen to 
Scotch familj, tbo Barclays of Towy in Aberdeen- Inverness 
shiro The old family tower of tho chief wbo baffled (2)' Anle, yin 284,293. 

the great invasion of NnpoHoD, is to be seen close 
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bonrhood of Riga with the corp* um|er bis command, co nshting 
f cliicfly of Pnmlaoj, General E*wn pudo t rigorous sortie, and 

Q ^ attacked General Graven at Eclaw, whom he defeated with the ior* 

of twelre hundred men TJbe opera tkuu,]n consequence, Jangnisbed on the 
*Uoof Uronlij md not king of importance oceorred illj alata* period of the 
eampaJgnfi} { 

Tbo corps of Marshal 'Victor, which hid nowoome up to tie Dwina, 
**“ Wi *- became a body of peat importance, 4* ft occupied a cental posi- 
tioa on tho great road tp Sapiens ko, In such a. manner a* to ponstitato the 
racrroil onco of the Grand Army, Oodinot, and Schwartxenberg Aapo’feon 
gavo order* to him to ad ranee to Smolensk^, and intrusted tho wfjalc of U 
thaanla to his orders. Thirty thousand men stationed In that strong position, 
directly In the rear of the Grand Army, and on It* line of communication*, 
appeared to giro great sccnrilj to the enterprise of tho Emperor Hi* in* trac- 
tions were,— ** To direct oil his attention and forces to the general object, 
which is to secure the common la don from Wllno, by Minsk and Smolcnsko, 
with tho Imperial headquarters. The army which you command is the re- 
serve of tho Grand Army, if the rente by Smolansio to [ho Grand Army is 
interrupted, you mast r 0-0 pen it at ail hazard*. Possibly I may not find peace 
where I am about to seek It , bat, eren in that care, supported by so strong 
a reserve, well posted, my retreat would bo secure, and need not be prod pi 
(ate (2j ” , 

* ** The adrance of Victor to Smolensko left a.roid between the Me- 
men and the Vistula which it was essential to fill up and here, 
uJ'ibSJLi too, (ho president care of the Emperor bad arranged what teemed 
Fwi"! the means of absolute security Auger^aa’s great army, above fifty 
u thousaud strong, received order* to move "on from tho lino of tho 
Elbe and the Oder, where it lay, to the Nieraco and occupy all the, principal 
points of communication from Berlin to the Idthuanian province*, while tho 
hundred cohorts of the halional Guard of France, which had been pat on a 
respectable footing before. the Emperor’* departure from Pari*, were moved 
forward from tbo fortresses of the Rhine, where they had been completing 
their discipline and organization, to the Stronghold* on the Elbe. Instruction* 
were at the some lime rent to Schwartz en berg, xbo was reinforced by some 
Polish regiments, to advance againai TormasoIT, and secure tho rear of (he 
Grand Army from insult or injury from that quarter Finally, to provide a 
reserve in France itself, and complete the great chain of co mm unication from 
tbo Seine to the lloskwa, the Em pour ordered the lory by conscription of 
one hundred and twenty thousand men, from the youth who attained the age 
of eighteen to nineteen, In 1813 . Thus, ibe wI\ole of w estern Earn pc was to 
be precipitated on the devotod realm of Russia, and tjio vast army of five 
hundred thousand, which tho Emperor commanded in person, was bat tho 
advanced part of the mighty bust which was to jlrivn back to Aria the Tartar 
race ( 3 J 1 

Encouraged by tbyae soccessof, and having completed those db- 
“wj. politico* which appeared to secure his rear, ’Aapohton ksi-Smo- 
iH-o- leniko with hi* guards, and followed the Russian arny', which was 
•lowly retiring on tho Moscow road Barclay foil back by Doregubouge to 
TYIaxma, and from thence to Gjattfc, where JJlUradowileh, with a ram 0 of 
•liteen thousand men, joined tho army He was surveying the ground with 
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a view to the choice of a field of battle, when he was superseded m the com- 
mand by General kulusoff, whom the Emperor had named commander-m- 
chicf of all the armies Ihe wisdom of nominating to the supreme command 
a Russian by birth, endeared to the soldiers liv his recent victories over the 
lurks, and who might direct the movements of the scattered forces from the 
Danube to the Baltic, cannot be doubted, but though Barclay was thus de- 
prived of the fruit of lus measures at the verj moment when ho might have 
expected to reap them, jet lie gamed immortal honour by the campaign 
^ hu.lt he had preuouslj conducted He had retreated above four hundred 
miles, in presence of an army twice as numerous as Ins own, headed by a 
general unrivalled for his talent m pursuing an enemy, without a single bat- 
talion having been broken, a single standard taken, or sustaining u greater 
loss m prisoners or artillery than he had indicted on his pursuers. Scotland 
has good reason to be proud of having given birth to a leader capable of such 
achievements. History can furnish no parallel to a retreat of such peril per- 
formed with sueh success (l) 

Kutusofi, who was thus m her last agony called by the unanimous 
Kwnwifw voice of Russia to the command of her armies, was at Sl.-Pelers- 
COlUUUlul. c burg when the eventful change befell him. 11c had been engaged, 
as we have already seen, m a campaign m which signal reverses had been 
succeeded by glonous triumphs on the Danube*, and, beyond any otherge- 
neral m the Russian arm j, he enjojed the confidence of the soldiers. Ac- 
customed, m the great majority of instances, to be commanded by foreign 
officers, they beheld with unbounded enthusiasm a native Russian at the 
head of their battalions, and were confirmed m this attachment by the bril- 
liant success with winch he had redeemed the campaign on the Danube, and 
restored to the Muscovite standards the triumphs of Ismael and Oaakofl (2J. 
Though victories so brilliant, however, had lately attended lus arms, and a 
solemn Te Deum had been chanted alSt.-Pctcrsburg, in presence of the Em- 
peror and court, on account of the peace with the Turks, kutusolf Iumself 
laboured under a soil of disgrace at corn l, m consequence of its having been 
supposed that lie had not conducted the negotiations at Bucharest with the 
expedition which the critical state of the empire required. The courtiers, 
observant of the least cloud which overshadows the fortunes of a leading 
character, were diread j shunning his society; and so low had the prospects 
of the future saviour of Russia fallen, that lie received with tears of grati- 
tude the visit of Count Oginslu, a Polish nobleman, who had formerly en- 
joyed lus intimacy m Lithuania, and had moral courage enough not to desert 
lnm m his adversity Alexander was most unwilling, and justly so, to de- 
prive Barclay of the command, as he with reason regarded lus retreat from 
the Niemen to theMoskvva as a model of military skill, and destined, perhaps, 
m the end to prove the salvation of the empire But the public mind was 
now agitated to the greatest degree by the fail of Smolensk©, and the con- 
tinued retreat Of the Russian armies towards Moscow ; the ferment at St.- 
Petersburg was extreme, and all classes concuired m demanding, with loud 
cries, the appointment of Kutusofi, as the only guarantee for the integrity of 
the empire * Alexander yielded to the torrent, and the veteran general was 
Au *' 12 appointed to the supreme command. The universal transports of 


(t) Sdgur, i 358 Pout i 230,230 
Barclay dc Tolly vros of an old and respectable 
Scotch family, tho Barclays of Towy in Aberdeen- 
shire The old family lower of tlio chief who bafllcd 
the gteal invasion of Unpoliion, is to bo seen close 
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(2) Anit, wit. 281, 293, 
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a}} cktisc*, nobla, army, and people, upon lid* appointment, proved bow 
™uch ho had endeared himself to the nation the jfoopfo throw themselves 
at bis feet when ho went to the cathedral in Hate, to offer up hU aupplic*- 
tioni for the success of the armies, and beaoogbl him to urc Russia Loaded 
with their benedictions, accompanied by their prajers, he set on t for the 
army, charged with tho Miration of bis country and the deliverance of Eu- 
rope^) 

^“^7^ Tbewholo life of the veteran. who was now called to themomen- 
7^77 tons daty of directing the armie* under the walls of Uo«cow\ and 

•**u, whoso brief career was attended with rach extraordinary resuiu 

upon the fortunes of Europe, had boen demoted to tho Service of bis country 
Ifo was upwards of seventy when ho was summoned to measure sword* with 
JfapoWon , but the snows of ago hod given him the caution of experience with- 
out extinguishing the Sirs of 5 oath lie was descended from a noble Russian 
ancestry, and connected by marriage with the principal families of lloseow 
Ills military renown had suffered less than might have been expected irtun* 
tho reverse of Austcrlilx, as It was well known that jhe fan! cron march 
which brought on the disasters of that unhappy day (2), had been under- 
taken contrary (0 bis advice; ODd bis recent lucccsses in the war against tho 
Turks had completely re-established bis reputation lie hai^jeen repeatedly 
wounded In his different campaigns, and one of bis injuries bad deprived him 
of an eye. Hi* bright was moderate, his figure corpulent, and bis manners 
distinguished by good humour and bonAoffliei but tinder this apparently 
simple exterior he concealed a remarkable degree of /toasw and diplomatic 
address peculiar to his country, and which in the end proved more than a 
match for all the ministers of hapoidon lie had studied war profoundly, not 
only in the Odd but In the closet, and bad brought an extensive theoretic 
acquaintance with military principles to bear on the experience which a long 
and active IKo in luunesa bad given of its actual details. The soldiers were 
warmly itiachod to him, from the conviction acquired by experience, that 
without relaxing in the necessary rigour of discipline and subordination, be 
was at all limes carefbl not fo overload them with needless exactions, ami 
over toll ci to us about their material comforts while the recent and glorious 
victories which bo had gained over the Turks, inspired them with a con 
fidcnce which no general had enjoyed since the din afSawarrow The com 
panion in arms of that fllastrious warrior, bo was like him attached to old 
custom*, and ingrafted tho affection of the soldiers on national manners, a 
custom somtwbat antiquated, and a scrupulous regard for the obwrrantts 
of religion, tho great leTer by which tho poblk mind In Hns*U Is to bo af- 
fected These qualities, from a knowledge of their influence on the soldiers, 
recommended him also (0 tho higher and more enlightened classes, and com- 
pensated in general estimation the disadvantage of the advanced age of se- 
venty four years, and the recollection of the fatal reverse, which, under his 
command, the Russian arms had experienced at Ausifiriitx ( 5 ); and it may 
wfelybe affirmed, that never did commander undertake a haiardous sud 
difficult daty more warmly supported by all classes of his countrymen 

The amval of Kntusoff diffused general joy amongst the lUmtan 
troop* The successful termination of tho Turkish war was court 

ZZSZf d«ed as a prexi^td victory by tlm naUom nheugagiDg manures 
and paternal solidtudo for thdr welfare, bad long endeared him to mo sot 
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then,, conlitlcncc speedily succeeded to depression, and the (roops began (o 
burnish their arms and 'sharpen their Limb m expectation of an imincdiato 
engagement. But it was no easy matter tu justify these expectations. '1 he 
a»; j army was now hardly lift) leagues from Moscow, and that capital 
could only be saved by a general battle; yet how engage in one with any pro- 
spect of siicce^, with an army still (notwithstanding the arrival of sixteen 
thou>aml new levies and ten thousand of the militia of Moscow) greatly in- 
ferior in number to their opponents, and gricvouslv depressed by the length 
of their retreat? Nevertheless, it had become indispensable to run stall a 
lia/ard, m order to check the consternation which, since the fail of Smo- 
leii'ko, was beginning to spread in the interior of Russia , and luitusoir rea- 
dily embraced the views of Baiclay as to the necessity of no longer delaying 
tiie perilou-ralternaln *•(!}. 

Muring their march from bmoleitsko, the french army experien- 
* >'<v. r cr ced great diihuiUas, vvbah could only have been overcome by the 
.’>.<( u '‘‘ < experience and resources of their chiefs The Russians retiring 
burned the principal towns, and the inhabitants of the country voluntarily 
left their bouses to avoid the tempest which was lowering in their rear 'With 
such skill was the retreat conducted, that neither cannon, equipage, nor pri- 
soners fell into the hands of the invaders, and on one occasion, when the 
rearguard was attacked by Mural, the 1 reach, after an obstinate conflict, 
were repulsed from the held Ua. oust, in a report to the l.mperor upon the 
retreat of the Russians, observed, “ U must he < onfcssed that their retreat is 
conducted m admirable order. 'I lie nature of the ground determines the po- 
sition of their rearguard, and not the mameuvrcs of Murat. Their positions 
are so well chosen, and defended with such vigour, that it seems as if their 
movements are the result of a plan previously determined on, and executed 
with scrupulous exactness (2).” 

icrVums ihtfttlj at the head of a lung column of twenty thousand cavnh y, 
i-“-'« headed the pursuit, hilt u was in vam that the squadrons toiled 
through clouds of diist,from morning till night, under a burning sun, the 
horses sunk under their fatigues without being able to reach the enemy. 
After tins enormous body of horse came the infantry, marching m lincc 
gieat columns, all abreast, that m the centre kept to the high-road, and was 
composed of the corps of Duvoust, still the brsl both in numbers and disci- 
pline, on the right, within the holds, marched the corps of Pomatowski, 
on the left that of Eugene; the Imperial guard on the highway behind Da- 
voust, and Key in the rear. The artillery of these corps found their way as 
they best could, along the country roads or open plains parallel to the great 
road. The enormous body advanced with astonishing 1 apidilv, without any 
regard to diflicullies or the means of subsistence : the weak, the sickly, broken 
carriages, dismounted guus, lame horses, were left behind , but the head of 
the column still pressed on with ceaseless march, devastating the plain m Us 
progress (5), and trampling under foot the whole fruits of the earth, as if a 
gigantic rolling stone bad been diavvu along its surface 
onuc pUO " ^* ie physical cbaiactcr of the country llnough which the army 
tbro U lr i marched during its advance from Smolensko, iiad singularly faci- 
ww “if iLe litated this remarkable mode of svv ccpmg, like a devastating flood, 
wmy c r««a over a comparatively narrow space; but at the same time, it bad 
impressed the most sombre and gloomy presentiments on the minds 
now™ 0 f sold icrs. Its great rivers are the only striking features of that ^ 

(1) Bout, i 303, 305 Cliamb il 28, 23. (3) Chamb. n, 20, 27. 

(2) Bout i 287 Sigur, i. 318, 33 i loro, tv. 
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boundless plain , eterry thing else U lost in the Immensity of tpsce Hardly 
tuj brooks are to bo met with, sofrcqncotly doe* the sand o la tract tbdr 
twnp or drain iwuy their water* ffo rariety of tree* is Io bo seen tbetter 
lul birch alone, planted In rows along the road-rides, itIIoto the mentony 
of nature Ercn the ahsehee of stouts is felt aj l subject of regret, 1 so much is 
the mind fatigued by nerer pored ring new objects, or being permitted to 
repnw on hills, rocks, or Talleys You s« nothing on either hand but Twt 
plain* of corn, which appear to bate been cullitited bo invisible hands, « 
rarodoes the population appear in the boondleiieipin*earound n A few wood* 
of birch. Tillages separated by ml distances from each other, ail fanned of 
wooden houses constructed in tha same manner, conatitnlo tho only objects 
which relieve tho general uniformity of the scene. Ercn the approach to 
towns is indicated, by no symptoms of greater animation $ frollJ and flowers 
are to be s«u only to a few end os ares ordurdj or rina-yardi are nowhere 
to bo met with Such bthe raster pause of Russia that every thing to lost in 
it, cron the chateaux of the nobility and the cottages of the people disappear 
You would suppose that you were traversing m country, of wufoh the inha- 
bitants bad migrated to some other (juarter of the globe Even birdf are 
a wanting) animals are rarely to be met with the unbroken client has ba- 
nished crery other objoct except the extent itself, which incessantly ha unis 
the imagination (1) > - l 

Tfc**yJ No poison, perceiving from the approach to Uoscow that a genc- 
rST^* ml baltio was at hand, garo three day*’ rest to hiJ army, ordered a 
genanl muster roll to bo called of his troops along the whole line, 
and warned his detach men ts that if they did not Join thdrrespee- 
lire corps, they would lose the honour of tho approaching conflict. 
Ordeia were at t/io same time despatched to the parks of reserve ammunition 
to «d ranee, to the artillery to hare their pieces in the boat order, to the ca 
valry to refresh their bones, and to the soldier* to sharpen their sabres and 
examine the locks of their moskety* Meanwhile, the Ramans took post at 
*w-». ' 1 BoaoDUro, which appeared to KutusolT to present an eligible posi- 
tion for defence, Tho Utile stream of the Solatia, flowing to a rocky dell, 
covered the right of the lino as far as the Tillage of Borodino, -which flood In 
the centre of the position, on an derated ridge. On the 'left the Army ex 
tended lo"ibe Tillage of Somenowskoio, and the approach to It, though of 
easier attest, was intersected by broken tit lues, which promised to embar- 
rass the moremeaU of the enemy To aid the advantages of nature, hilrench- 
mrmls were hastily thrown up by the Russian army ort some parts of their 
Unej a wood on the right was strengthened by some field-works j and hi tho 
centre, on the sloping banks of the KrAotxa two heary batteries woe placed j 
while between the centre and the left, where the position wai most Acces- 
sible, a great redoubt was erected on a height which commanded the whole 
plain to front of the army On the extreme left three other batteries were 
placed to aid by their crosi fire the great redoubt) while, at the distance of 
nlno hundred tobefin front of the line, another redoubt was erected on an 
eminence, to retard the advance of the attacking host (3) 1 1 
io-Uc On tho Bth ^eptemberi the french army, In three great columns, 
S» passed the rest and gloomy content of Kololakol wltboat meeting 
u *** v an enemy j bat as It approached the destined Add, clouds of Cos- 
*acks were seen trarentug lira plain, and behind them the Russian anny, in 
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a dense and imposing mass, was descried drawn up in battle array. At this 
sight the adduced guard halted, and Napoleon instantly coming forward to 
an eminence m the front, sun eyed the position with the eye of a conqueror, 
and fixed, with the rapidity of lightning, on the points of attack (l). 

'.Muck on The first object was to seize the redoubt in front of the position, 
KtZT' where Prince Gorczakoff commanded ten thousand men, supported 
sept 5 hy twelve pieces of heavy artillery The attack was conducted by 
Murat, with an immense body of cavalry, the division of Campans, and the 
corps of Prince Pomatowski. With an mticpid step the French infantry ar- 
med to within twenty yards of the redoubt . the cannon on either side vo- 
mited forth gi ape-shot on their opponents, and the dauntless antagonists 
stood at that, short distance discharging musketry at each other. At length, 
after a fughtful struggle, the redoubt was carried by an assault of the 137th 
French infantry; but the Russians, returning to the charge, destroyed the 
troops who bad entered it, and it was three times taken and retaken m the 
course of the evening (2). Finally, it remained before night m the hands of 
the French. On the following morning, when the Emperor passed the Gist 
regiment, he asked the colonel where the third battalion was * “ Sire,” he 
replied, “ it is in the redoubt . " and m truth the whole of that hraye corps 
had perished m the lntrcncbments which it had conqueied 
?\:>pol£ou During the course of the evening, intelligence ^as received at 
Recount pf headquarters of the disastrous battle of Salamanca. Napoldon, 
TsT e though on the vcige of fate himself, showed on this occasion no 
manca mdulgeuce for the faults of his lieutenants, and bitterly inveighed 
against the rashness of Marmont, which had endangered all Ins successes m 
Spam About the same time a portrait of the King of Rome was received 
from the Empress at Paris At the sight of the much-loved image, the Em- 
peror, who was tenderly attached to his son, melted into tears . the anxiety 
,and danger of the moment were forgotten in the recollection of those he had 
left behind him With his own hands he placed the picture on the outside 
of his tent, and called the officers and privates of Ins faithful guard to share 
m the emotion winch it had aw'akcned in his mind (3) 

\/aui toSlo ^ ien the musketry ceased, both armies took up their positions, 
b»ttio and the fires of the bivouacs were lighted Those of the Russians 
flamed m an immense semicircle, wduch illuminated the half of the heavens •' 
those of the French were more scattered and unequal, as the troops succes- 
sively arrived and took up their ground. Napoleon’s tent was pitched on the 
left of the gieatroad, amidst the squares of the Old Guard but he slept 
little, being continually occupied in dispatching orders and asking questions 
He could not he induced to lie down till he was assured by those ou the out- 
side, that, from the number of shadows of moving figures which surrounded 
their watchfires, it was evident that the enemy remained firm on the ground 
they had chosen He passed almost all the night m dictating orders, and it 
was not till midnight was far past that he could be prevailed on to take a 
few hours of repose. A young officer of his guard nevci closed bis eyes dur- 
ing that anxious night Augustus, Caulaincourt lay on the fiooi, wrapped in 
his cloalc, with his eyes, fixed on the miniature of Ins young bride, w'hom he 
had quitted a fewf days after their. marriage, and whom he was never des- 
tined to see again in this world Ills lcmams he in, the “red monument 
which his good sword hath ,dug” in the great redoubt on the field of Boro- 

(1) Stgur, i 304 rom ”n 2,3 

(2) Segur, i 308, 367 Bout. i. 313, 314 UB 
131 Fain u 3,4 Gourg 104 Cbarnb, ii 44 


(3) Sfgur, i 384, 385 Bum. i 7, S, 18 
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dlno (I) T^ioanny poised, for the pos^ pajt,*de«nli5M night the common 
men bring engaged in repairing thdr arms, lh« officer* in protecting them 
setvc* from tbc cold, which already yw icvp-fly felt at night, and in watch- 
ing the Russian position to ace whether a to treat was commencing Hut do 
sound was heard along the wjiole their Ore* burae^ .with a steady 
flame and moaning alone extinguished the light of ijielr Jilvouae* 12J 

'Then the dawn discovered the Russian army itill in tiidr posh 
Omni ut tlon, and it was evident that a general battle was to take place, an 
universal feeling of Joy pervaded the French troop^ and the an- 
xlety of tho men crincod Itself in. a general murmur thronghoot their lines. 
The fatigues of the campaign, tho distance from homo, the approaching dan- 
gers, were forgotten in the intense solicitude of tho moment. The Emperor, 
at break of day, withdrew the curtains of his tent, and advancing intq the 
middle of the circle of officers who awaited his approach, moan led on horse- 
back, and riding to the heights la front, surveyed the if hole pttho Russian 
position (be weakness of tho left made him resolve to make the principal 
effort at that point, and against tho redoubt in tho cctjtre. At five, the sun 
breaking |hrough a fog, appeared In cloudless iplcndonr u It is t|m sun of 
AustcriiUf" said hapol6on, and immediately the trumpet! sounded, the 
drams beat, and the following proclamation was read to the troops —“Sob- 
diers t the battle fa at hand which yon have to long desired henceforth the 
victory dependj on yoursdvei. It lias become necessary, and yrlll give you 
abundance , good winter quarter*, and a speedy refuru to jony country I 
Conduct yourselves as you did at AusterhU, Frlodknd, \Yltepik, and Smo- 
lensko and let tho remotest posterity recount yonraclion* <?n this day let 
your countrymen say of you all-ho was in that great battle under the wails 
of Moscow ” The troops heard with enthusiasm these heart-stirring words, 
and their shouts were re-echoed from the Ruslan pnes (3) , L 

nt«»«r Nor did the Rrmlan* neglect the most powerful means to anijnate 
21^ the courage of Jhdr troops. On the oveclng of the 6th an unusual 
movement was observed in their position, and shortly a procession 
“"*»**■ of dignified clergy, carrying an Image to yhteh miraculous power* 
were supposed to belong, passed through the whole line* of the army The 
soldier* every where knelt before it, and mingled with the religious strains 
which rose from their ranks fervent prayer* for thdr country, their f a mili es, 
and thdr religion The priests bestowed their blessings on tho prostrate 
army, aud all, down to the meanest soldier, foil penetrated by the resolution 
to defend their country or perlih in the attempt (4} Shortly afterwards, 
i^rU— preceded by a venerated image and followed by aU his staff, Ku 
„ tusoff himself rode along the front of the line Jmnjedl^tdy after 
** lr *** 4 - which the following proclamation was read to the troops — Bro- 
ther companions In arms l Yon see before you in that linage, the object of 
year pious regard, an appeal addressed to Heaven to Join its aid to that of 
men agiinsttho tyrant who disturbs tho universe hot conteqLwith destroy 
Ing millions of human brings, the Images of Gpd, that arch rebel against tu 
law*, human and divine ha* penetrated with an armed forte Into oaT ^ c ~ 
taaries, defiled them with blood, oVertumed our altars, and 
arch of tho Lord, consecrated In that holy image of oar church, to 
latlon of the elements, and the profanitlcn of impious bands, t h 
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therefore, that the Almighty, who has called that reptile from the dust by 
lus power, should not be with you. Fear not that be will refuse to extend 
bis buckler over your ranks, and to combat his enemy with the sword of St.- 
Micbael. It is in that belief that I set out to combat, 16 conquer, if needs bp, 
to die — assured that my ejes shall behold victory Soldiers ! Perform your 
duties: think of your cities iu flames; of your childien who unplore your 
protection . think of your Emperor, who considprs you as the strength of Ins 
arm; and to-morrow’, before the sun has set, you will have tiaced your 
fidelity and faith on the soil of your country with the blood of the aggres- 
sors *(lj ” 

The sound of the praters of the soldiers was heard m the French lines , and 
great w r as the ridicule bestowed iu that unbelieving host on what they deemed 
the mummery of the exhibition, but the event proved that they are not the 
worst soldiers who are the best Christians and the expeiienced observer, 
who reflects on the vast variety and force of the temporal stimulants to exer- 
tion which were arrayed under the standards of Napoleon, will gratefully 
acknowledge the wisdom winch led the Russian chiefs to invoke the aid of 
lifghcr influences; and will discern in the principles of religion, bow much 
soever disguised under the forms of uncivilized worship, the only power that 
can m the last resort withstand the shock of that concentration of orldly 
ambition which occasions, or is occasioned by, a revolution. 

oq The forces on the tw o sides w’ere nearly equal but the French had _ 
soihkidcj a vast superiority m cavalry, and in the quality of part of their ' 
troops The Russian force was a hundred and thirty-two thousand, with six 
hundred and forty pieces of artillery ; but of these ten thousand wefc militia 
from Sinolepsko and Moscow, who bad never seen service, and seven thou- 
sand Cossacks: so that for the shock of battle they could only count on a 
hundred and fifteen thousand (2) The French force consisted of a hundred 
and thirty-three thousand, of whom llmty thousand were cavalry, and they 
brought into the field no less than five hundred and ninety pieces of can- 
non (5). 

Dun oust** Davoust proposed to the Emperor to move to the Russian extreme 

loft, during the night, with forty thousand men, and when the 
njJcwdby battle was engaged along the whole front, to attack the redoubts 
(wrar^ivt* su ddenly in flank, and advancing rapidly from left to right of the 
*»a«jjck, whole Russian position, terminate the war on the field of battle 
from the But Napoleon, deeming the detachment of so large a portion of his 
r,sht ‘ force hazardous at such a distance fi om his resources, rejected the 
advice. lie lcsolved to attack by echelon fiom the right, and disposed bis 
masses to act accordingly. Marshals Ney and Davoust led the attack, at the 
bead of then’ respective corps (4) 

Rtmfao Uls- While these vast preparations were going on in the French lines, 
CuT 1 * 3 * 5 the Russians on their part were making every thing ready to op- 
baule pose to them the most vigorous resistance. The village of Boiodmo 
was occupied by a strong detachment of the Imperial guards, and may be 
considered as an advanced post m front of the hne. The great road from 


( 1 ) Chamb u 51, 52 

(21 Boat i. 320 

(3) S 6 gur, i 328 Bout, i 320 Jom. iv 114 

Gourg 1 220. Cbamb n 33 Fain n 21 

Great disputes have taken place as to the forces 
engaged in this memorable battle, but they are 
now ascertained in an authentic manner on both 
sides —on that of the Russians by the' official 


returns of Kutnsoff published by Bontourhn, tbat 
of tbo French from the Imperial muster roll ■colled 
on the 2 d September by ordirs of Napoleon, and 
published by Cbambrny from the Archives of tbo 
War Ofbca at Paris — See Boiftoubuit, i. 320, end 
CusMievr, ii 32 , 33 
(4) SOgur, 1 . 370 , 377 , 330 Jom lv 
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SaMleosto (olfoicow ran perpendicularly through tbe centre of their pcii- 
(ton : on III i right, fegawouth red Ostcrraaim occupied the p]ai*n,whJch 
b°rdeml tho Kolotwj lira second next the road, ih? fint oTthTdLS 
riflhL On the left of Oiteraren, and on tho left also of the. road, the ra*ur 
column, of Doc loro ff ci ten Jed a* far as the great redoubt, -with the defence 
of Vi ulcii hij loft was charged. Beyond the redoubt, Bileaikol lay with Id* 
right rating on that bulwark, and his left on the Tillage of Scmamwikolq 
wbtlo (ho corps of Borodin red division of Newerofikoie, on an 
stretched beyond it to woods occupied by (IrtJlienn beyond -- Mr\ on .iha 
citreme left, Touakoff had ulen a position at the village of Ulitia, on the 
old road to Stnolensko, with hi* own corps red the militia of Moscow, which 
were placed under his orders the imperial guard was In reserve behind the 
centre All these corps were drawn up in two lines, with tbe weep lien pf 
thatofTouczkoiT, on which, as he stood on the old road, afarfoos tilack yas 
anticipated, qnd which was in four Tbe whole earthy was drawn up Jn a 
third lino In rear of the Infantry, with tho exception of one corps which was 
on the extreme right near tbo Motkwa; while the formidable artillery lined 
the whole front of the position (i) t 

On tho side of tbe French, die preparations for attach, were 9U a 
corresponding scale of magnitude On the extreme right, Paula 
***** to Wiki was placed on the old road to Stnolensko, opposite to Tooez ? 

koff{ next to him threo divisions of Davoust, iiill, notwithstanding all tbclr 
limes, thirty tboasand strong, stood near the redoubt carried on the evening 
of tbe bib on his left, hoy’s corps was stationed, with Jnnot s directly In bis 
rear, boSwccn the redoubt and tho stream of the KoloUa Urn heavy cavalry 
of the reserve was behind the wood on one aido of the daptnrod redaubt, 
while the whole Imperial guard, also In reseryc, ,wos on tbe other U or red 
and Gerard 1 ! divisions of iMvouu’s $orpa yrfrrf placed on the left of hay red 
Juuot, under tho order* of Eugene, who#e corps, with tho heavy cavalry of 
Grouchy, formed the extrpne left of tho line. Thus the great bulk of the 
French army was concentrated round the captured redoubt j within cannon- 
shot of whose batteries eighty thousand veterans and threo hundred guns 
were accumulated and it wai easy to foresee that there tho principal efforts 
ofRapoldon were to be made f2) 


TtU***! 

OmmdMvl 


Both armies passed a restless igiuted night so strongly bad tbe 


’ intense anxiety of the moment come to operate op the ezdted frame 
of tbe soldiers. Never, in truth, in modem times, bad Interest so 
great, feelings so vehement, been brought Into collision novtr were such 
results dependent on the arm uf the soldier Oa the one hand was (he flower 
of tlra warriors of Europe, led by tbe consummate talents of Rape Woo, which, 
after having subjugated all the states of the continent, had now penetrated 
beyond tbe old frontiers of Europe Into tbe wlhls of Asiatic rule on the 
other, a nation originally sprung from the Tartar race, and bat recently 
emerged into clvlllxod society, singly maintained tho strife against the mighty 
conqueror, and brought to bear again* t tho accumulated forces of dyxllsa- 
tlon, the unsubdued energy of the desert. The destinies pf Europe, every qne 
felt, hung on the contest tbe battle about to be fought was the most mo- 
ment 0 os which had occurred In modern times, on its result depended v bother 
the liberty of nations was to be maintained, or one overwhelming wu . 

to crush alb lesser stales within its grasp Still more, the moral destiny 0 
mankind was at slake on one side wa* arrayed talent, energy, perseverance, 

iycwk.iL ti tk r*KU.inu- 
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the acquisitions of science, the glories of civilisation, the wonders of disci- 
pline , hut the lustre of these brilliant qualities was tarnished bj the purposes 
to which they were applied m the hands of tlio conqueror ; they were em- 
ployed onlj to gild the chains of despotism, and deck out the banners of m- 
lidehty. on the othei were lobe seen courage, resolution, devotion, the 
\igour of rising civilisation, the pride of unbroken conquest, the ambition 
oHioundlesS dominion ; but the harsher features of these aspiring feelings 
were concealed by the patriotic grandeur of the cause m which they were 
engaged, and the sanctity of religion throw a veil over the intermixture of 
wo'rdly qualities by which its cause was to be maintained (I j 
ruuwf six o’clock on the morning of the 7th, a cannon hied from one 
of the batteries of General Norbier, announced the commencement 
of the battle. Ihe French columns advanced m echelon, with the right under 
Davoust m front: their masses moved on steadily, without tiring, under 
cover of their artillery, notwithstanding an incessant discharge of all arms 
from the Uussiau position. Davoust soon had a horse shot under him, and 
several generals were killed as they hurried over the plain, or (oiled at the 
foot of the liilrcuchmeuts : the ground was covered by moving masses, which 
incessantly rolled forward to the line of Uamu which marked (he position of 
the hostile batteries General Compans was severely wounded at the head of 
his division; llapp, who succeeded him m the command, soon shaicd the 
same fate, licssaiK also was struck down, who succeeded llapp, and Davoust 
himself, injured by a contusion received m the fall of Ins horse, was for a 
short time disabled Ihe successiv c loss of all their chiefs for some tune threw 
indecision into the French attack , hut at length the redoubts on the left w ere 
carried they were immediately retaken, however, by the second line of the 
Russians, which Bagratbum brought up to the attack, the combat continued 
with the utmost fury, and hulusotl, foreseeing that the left wing could not 
long withstand the repeated attacks which Napoleon directed against it, 
moved the corps of Bagawouth,from the right of the army, to its support (2). 

Wlulc this tierce conflict was raging on the right centre under 
“"wi Ravoust. Key, impatient for the light, was still inactive in the 
centre lie was so near the station of Napoleon, that the Emperor’s 
aide-de-camp called the marshal to receive his last orders. At length the 
moment being arrived for him to support the left of Davoust, the orders to 
attack the redoubts were given the drums beat, and Key’s three divisions 
precipitated themselves to the charge, preceded by seventy pieces of cannon, 
and Murat prepared to aid them with tea thousand oflus redoubtable cavalry 
Soon the heads of the columns arrived in the awful tempest of grape-shot, 
but nothing could restrain their impetuosity Gallantly facing the storm, 
they pushed on till they reached the foot of the mtrcnclinients , and then, 
breaking oil to the right aud left, passed between them, and entered the re- 
doubts by the gorge. Shortly after, however, Bagawouth’s corps came up 
from theextreme Russian right, vvlicic it lay unengaged, and Bagrathion, put- 
ting himself at its head, not only expelled the enemy from their mtrcnch- 
ments, but pursued them foi some distance mlo the plain On the extreme 
right Ponialovvski, rathe first instance, carried Ulilza by a rapid charge, but 
he was soon after arrested by Touczkofl in the woody marshes which lay 
around that village, where the nature of the ground would only permit ti- 
railleurs to be employed. Eugene, however, on the Ioft^ carried the village 


(!) Chamb. ii 52, 53 


(2) Join iv 122 Si-gur, 1 33 
330 Pain it, 2J, 20. Cbawb. 1 
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l immediately crossing hii 
la mail (lie great redoubt 
aj with the flower of the 

Tli«o contests, however, at this period were subordinate : it vu 
to too right centre, where Darourt and hey were striving for the 
hdfiijU ofScmenowtkflfo, t/nt tho dodsivc blow* were to be struck. 
•j u^w. There important height* soonfcccamo the principal object* of con- 
tentwn both parlies strove, by accumulating forces upon tint im- 
porunt ridge, to gain possession of an eminence which promised to render 
them masters of tho Add After four hoar* hard flgbting, hoy, finding him- 
self overmatched by superior force*, anxiously demanded succour and Na- 
poldon, perceiving that theso heights were nil! in tho hand# of the Russians, 
mad a iw-cptralian* lor o grand attack The yoong guard, and great part of 
tho car airy In reservo, were lent to the support of DarouU four hundred 
piece* of cannon were brought to bear upon the redoubt*} while, under 
cover of thl* tremendous Gre, immense column* of infantry and cavalry ad- 
vanced to tho assault. In vain the fire from the Russian batteries iwept off 
wholo battalions a* they approached the survivor* dosed thdr ranks, and 
advanced w Itb a Ann itep and unbroken front against the rampart of death. 
Ba gralh Ion, pcrcci ring that theFrench were gradually galninggro and, ordered 
the whole left wing to Issue from thdr intrcnchmcnts, leaving only the re- 
serves to guard the work*. The shock inlbe plain was terrible. Eighty thou- 
sand men, and seven hundred piece* of cannon, accumulated in a small 
space, » trove with unparalleled fury for above an boor, without any per- 
ccptlblo advantage, till Bagrtlhion and tho chief of hii stall, Si. -Priest, being 
both severely wounded, and Frknt* division of Da roast's corps baring a»- 
solled their flank, tho Rusaians began to give way General Konownitayn, 
with admirable pretence of mind, however, Jmmodiately assumed the com 
pith! and, drawing back hi* troops with their whole artillery from tho dis- 
puted ridge, established them in a strong position in the rear, behind tbc 
ravine of Scmenowtkoio. The conqueror* endeavoured to pursue their ad- 
vantage, and the cavalry under Nansouty fell with the utmost fury upon the 
ojlrcme left of tho new RusaJtn position but all thdr efforts were de f e ated , 
by the devotion of the regiments of the Russian guard (4), who formed 
squares under a tremendous Are from their abandoned works, now lined by 
French cannon, and for the remainder of the day mai n t ain ed their ground 
alike against the Impetuous charges of the hone and the fatal ravage* of tlio 
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of Borodino, on tho right bank of the Kolotii, and 
dir Won* over tho bridges of that stream, prepared 
in tho centre of the Russian line, 'where Barclay I 


artillery 

UeanwhUo an obstinate conflict was going on In the centre, where 
Barclay, after having lost Lbo Tillage of Borodino, still roclatriy 
defended the great redoubt. The Viceroy, after haring crossed the 
Kolotia, advanced with the utmost intrepidity through the broken ground 
which lay in hi* fronj, overthrew the division of General Pashowitck, and, 
aided by General Borland with his brave brigade, in the midst of the Are of 
eighty force* of cannon, carried that formidable intrenehment hotosoflj 
sensible of the necessity of repairing tho disaster, instantly brought forward 
his boat troops, and, after an ardooua conflict, not only retook the rtshwof, 
and made Bonami and part erf his troopa prisoners, but, pursuing lh° 
battailous of the assailants, earned confusion and dismay into tn* French 
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centre. Napoleon was anxiously solicited to support tliat point by the Im- 
perial guard; hut he deemed it imprudent to risk that last reserve at so great 
a distance from support. After much hesitation he refused the succour, and 
Eu"«ine was left for two hours to support unaided the terrible fire of the 
great redoubt, and the repeated charges of the Russian cavahy (1) 

Ylarm on The attention of the Emperor, however, was soon arrested by a 
an irruption -violent outcry and confusion on the left. "While Bagavvouth and 
Ostcimaun were traversing the held of battle from the Russian 
rrht to their left, to aid in the defence of the heights of Scmcnowskoie, Ku- 
tusolT ordered Ouvaroff, with eight regiments of Cossacks, to cross the ICo- 
lotza and cover the movement by an attack on the left flank of Eugene’s 
corps. This irruption was attended with the most signal Success. A brigade 
of cavalry under Ornano was speedily overthrown, soon the Cossacks passed 
Borodino, Delzou’s Italian division avoided .destruction only by throwing 
themselves into squares, the \iceroy himself escaped being made prisoner 
only by throwing himself into one of the squares of infantry , the baggage 
and artillery drivers fled in coufusion, and Napoleon himself deemed the at- 
tack so serious that he hastily galloped to the spot, accompanied by the ca- 
valry and artillery of the guard, it turned out, however, to be a false alarm, 
as OuvarofF, unsupported by infantry, retired across the Kolotza when ho 
found himself threatened by large bodies of the enemy, hut this diversion 
had an important etlect, and, by withdrawing a portion of the reserve 
destined for the attack of the great redoubt, sensibly retarded the success of 


Grand sue -\yi icn the Russian intrcnchmcnls, however, on the left were 
uct r o' D “ ue carried, Napoleon resolved to make a desperate cflort to regain bis 
fXlbt ’ advantages m the centre. For this purpose more than two hundred 
nieces of cannon were directed against the great redoubt, and, while the 
Viceroy rc-formcd his divisions for the assault, Caulamcourt, in command of 
Monbrun’s division of cuirassiers, which he had assumed as that General had 
iust been struck down by a caunon-shot, was directed to penetrate through 
the Russian line, and, wheeling round, enter the mtrenchment l>y its gorge 
« you will sec me, immediately, dead or alive, was the answer of the brave 
ceneral • and he set off at the gallop at the head of his followers, and the glit- 
term" mass was soon lost m the volumes of smoke, as lie approached the 
mtrenchment The Russians hastened, by all possible means, to support tho 
point of attack the corps of Ostcrruann was placed in front, and the lcgb- 
ments of the guards, Preobazmski and Semcnowskoie, weie stationed as a 
reserve m their rear Caulamcourt, advancing with the utmost rapidity, over- 
threw the regiments of Russian hoisewhom Kutusoff had opposed to him, 
while the great redoubt continued to vomit forth an incessant fire upon its 
assailants. Eugene with his infantry was advancing to the attack . tho 
bayonets of Ins troops were already gleaming on its slopes, when the columns 
of the cuirassiers were seen ascending through the clouds of smoke which 
enveloped the mtrenchment its sides seemed clothed in glittering steel , and 
the fire from its summit, after redoubling in fury for a few seconds, suddenly 
ceased The flames of the volcano were extinguished m blood and the re- 
splendent casques of the French cuirassiers appeared, when the smoke cleared 
away above the highest embrasures of the mtrenchment (5). 
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JJ® death of CauUioeourt, who met a glorious md at the entrance 
££* °V ,W rcdoQbl > dfd no1 P^tcdI the French from tttahlidtl™ ,bej^ 
w ; rcl in Ihe lr tapoiUnt conquest The jlusdan soldier* duna) 
* ,U| itJ Jcfcflcc, refuting quarter, hid almost ill perished in 5* 
, oiwuJtj and the interior prewired a frightful uiembbga of dU, 
nymated cannons, dying men, broken arm*, and wouDded borecs Grouchy 
hoping (o profit by the consternation which lU capture had occasioned '*d^ 
* l ,b ° hcjd ** hUctnlr J «6»bu< tho corps of CWcrmann, drawn upon 
(be height* la Urn rear, bnt they wore met by the chasseur* of the Rnjwtan 
gnard, overthrown, and- driren back with wrere Iom Encouraged by thk 
mcceta, and perceiving that tho Frcneh on the left of the great redo ajit kept 
tbenudre* at a distance to avoid the terrible Are of the ftifuitn balterici on 
the heights In tluJ rear, Ku l uso O' resolved to make a forward movement, In 
order (o re-occupy tlie ground on which hia army originally .stood tn the 
centre at tho commencement of theaction Oatennann'i corpa, with groat part 
of the guard aixl a large body of cavalry, advanced on this perilon* mission. 
Slowly end In admirable order the Ilniflan maati moved forward under the 
tiro of tlie redoubtable batterfea which the French had eatablhhed or^Oie 
height! won from the Russians, and even reached the foot of the intrench- 
menu, where eighty piece* of cannon thundered on their dose ranks, w|lii 
a soverity of flro unexampled In war; while thdr cavalry, by several gallant 
charge*, even carded some of the redodbu, and erected the Russian itapdanl* 
on thdr old strongholds. It was all ih rain t they were speedily retaken, and 
the Uuscodto*battaHont,\mabIe to advance, unwilling to retire, toiled and 
died at the foot of the Held w$ri» which they had lost. Wearied at'leng\h 
with tho fmlUcsa butchery, KulusofT drew off, eoverfd by his Imm fw ar- 
tillery, and the Russians were again re-established along the whole lino an 
the heights, Immetliatelv In rear of thdr original pod lion (\) Meanwhile/ 
ISUwadowltch planted the Russian lull cries on the h&ghu behind tlie re- 
doubt* and from this second lino the Ore of artilkry wa* sq aevere 
*17* '*** and incessant, that the French, far from advancing to the conquest, 
were obliged to ibcJter themselves on tbdr knee*, behind the Intrenchraenu 
thpy bad won Ponlatowski alone, desirous of emulating the successes of the 
centre, advanced hi U 10 evening against the corps of Bagawonih, which then 
occupied tho great road to Smcdensto, on the left of the Russian Una, and 
after an obstinate struggle carried tho position, from which his opponents 
retired to th? height* occupied bv Bagrathion’a corps, at a *hort distance in 
the rear Thu* the Russians at all points, at the cjcne of the day, had lost 
their original ltoo'of defence "Rut, though driven from thdr first Une^thdr 
columns, with an Immense grtiUery, were ranged In unbroken ranks on a 
socond position still stronger than the first while the hnemy, exhausted by 
an engagement ai unparalleled severity, were hi no condition to commence 
a second battle to complete their successes The canpon continued to fire 
vrith the utmost violence on both sides till night, bnt no further operation* 
of Importance were attempt**} the French, exhausted with fatigue sDd car 
nage, at length fell back to the ground they had occupied before the batik); 
and the Russian* strengthened themselves In thdr now position behind the 
ravine of SemenowikSe (3) „ 

Such wa* the terrible battle of Borodino, the most murderous anu 
obstinately disputed of which history has preserved a reovd 1J ™ 
war* of Thnour or AUiia may hare witnessed a grealcr airplay erf 
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physical force, and been attended by a moie prodigal waste of human life, 
but in no previous contest were such foimidable; masses of disciplined forces 
assembled, or so gigantic an an ay of the implements of destruction exhibited. 
The armies of the whole continent were here pitched against each other 
not, as at Chalons or Tours, the fierce squadrons of mva'ding barbarians 
against the tumulluary levies of feudal power, but the disciplined forces of 
civilized ambition against the steady firmness of regulated patriotism. The 
wealth of Europe was exhausted for the equipment of the expedition, its 
"talent concentrated m the direction of its force the whole resources of Rus- 
sia were required to oppose it, its whole energy strained m 1 esisting its fury. 

- Lo«<m ■> The dreadful loss on both sides demonstrated the unparalleled 
boih slips obstinacy of the contest The Russians had to lament the loss of, 

one of their bravest and ablest generals, Prince Bagrathion, who fell nobly as 
he defended the redoubts on the left, and subsequently died of his wounds; 

„ ‘and of Generals Kaitaisoff and Touczkotf killed, and thirty generals of in- 
ferior lank wounded Fifteen thousand killed, thirty thousand wounded, and 
two thousand prisoners, presented a total loss of nearly fifty thousand men 
On' the .French side, besides Generals Monbrun, Caulamcourt,*and many 
others killed, thirty generals were wounded 3< and the total loss was twelve 
thousand lulled, and thirty-eight, thousand wounded The trophies of vic- 
tory were equally divided , the Russians took- ten pieces of cannon fiom their 
enemies, who could boast of Ihnteen captured from lhem'(TJ 
"‘want or . ■. Napoldon has been severely censured by* some writers for not 
a Winced by' «• bringing forward the Imperial guard towards the close of the ac- 
„ ^po^n 4idn,un order to confirm the success of the Viceroy and Ney Cer- 
’* ' iwuie* ' tain it is that, in tins battle, he was fai from haying exhibited the 
, vigour or capacity which he had so frequently displayed on former occasions,. 
v and^wluch had nowhere shone.forlh wutb brighter lustre than on the field of 
AVagram. His mental powers appear to have been, in a great degree, over- 
,/ .whelmed by the corporal 'fatigue, which he had recently undergone, and a 

- painful malady which had, for the time, debilitated even his constitution of 
iron A seveie attack of rheumatism had depnvedlum of much of Ins former 

S* activity , and such was the slaile to which he was, in consequence, reduced, 
that at ten o’clock in the morning his strength, required to be recruited by 
stimulating liquors “He remained,” says an unexceptionable eyewitness, 

. General Matlueu Dumas, “ during the engagement, on a position from whence 
he beheld the \ytiole field of battle, immovable, sealed on the edge of a ditch, 
or walking to and fip over a small space It was not till half-past six that he 
» mounted on horseback, and rode forward to the field, wbioh w as then strew’cd 
• / with dead (2).” The position thus chosen was sp far ■from the Iheatie of ac- 
tion as to render coi reel observation with the eye impossible, and the com- 
munication, of 'orders frequently tardy ~At the most cntical moments the 
Emperoi evinced great irresolution He appeared struck with apathy , and it 
may truly be said that he proved himself inferior, on this vital occasion, both 
to lus pievious leputatfon and his present fortunes (5). 
sound r.a Notwithstanding all this, however, it may reasonably be doubted 
whether, had Napoleon enjoyed in this great battle all his formei 
vLmrf wS» vigour, sound policy would have dictated any other course than 
that which he actually pursued The reasons which he himself 

rtiervw, assigned to General Dumas and Count Daru, the i ery night of the 

*" » * 
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battle, for not aiming at morododsivo rpsu1lt, appear perfectly satisfactory 
““ will perhapi bo astonished that I hare not brought forward my 
rderra to obtain greater success, but I felt the necessity of presorting them, 
to strike a declsire blow in tho great baltja which the enemy will probably 
giro to usinlho plains in front of lloseow Tbo success of tye action fn whkh 
webaro been engaged was secured, bat it was my doty to think of the gene- 
ral result of the campaign, and it was for that that 1 spared my roerr«. n 
Eight } ears afterwards he repeated tho same opinion at St,-Helena^ In truth, 
had the Guard been seriously Injured at Borodino, it Is dobbtfol if any part 
of tho army, of which U was the heart, and of which, through orery Him , 
culty, it sustained the courage, would hare repassed the-Klemen It Is one 
thing to hazard a resenro in a situation when the loss It may sustain can 
easily be repaired ; It is another, and a rery Hiflerent tiling, to risk Its exlft 
cnco in the centro of an enemy's country, at a distance from reinforcements, 
when Its ruin may endanger the whole army ^Tho fatal result to the French of 
tho halJJe oS Waterloo demonstrates the extreme peril of engaging the re- 
wires before tho strength of the cnemy^ force has been finallj broken j and 
the risk of a rout at Borodino was incomparably greater than on^the French 
frontier Though drlren from their Ont line, tho Rossis os sUU presented an^ 
undaunted front to tho field of battle 'thgy were masters of a strong posi ' 
lion, defended by gbovo six hundred pieces of cannon j and, nplwithsUndlng 
their I oases, noariy serenty thousand men were still under anus. The reejnt^ 
adrantages bad been too dearly purchased to admit the hopo of ilecijlro mcr 
cesa and. If th* action was renewed on the following day r no other force 
remained either to ensure victory or avert disaster (f) * ' 1 v 

l 11 ibe-baltlp of. Borodino affords ono example of a fact 

*■«**- which was abundantly demonstrated daring thJ remainder of the 
war* that when Irpops are naturally brare, and thcl i* courage has been int- 
proTed by discipline, the superiority of generalship. lasees modi „of Its Im^ 
portance If UrgB bodies of armed men lay down itfefr arms lpomop>eni they 
are turned or cut oHfron^lbelr comrade**, a skilful tntf rigorous attack Is 
almost certain of success; but if they resist to tho uttermost, and turn fiercely 
on their assailants, the peril is nearly as great to the assailing as the- de- 
fending fore*. The attacks In colamn qf NapolAon, were frequently, crowned 
with the most signal success against the Austrian and Prussians, irtrf tfiey 
seldom prevailed »gi lust the steady valour of the Russians, a^duerei'i gainst 
themunlerou*.llreof the IJnglish Infantry (3) < ^ 

The French army, sensible of the magnitude of ^hjlrlaaa, passed 

tfc* a melancholy night after the battle. Tho marshals were df\ Idol as 
to the prudence qf a further advanced Tho heroic hey himself 
strenuously recommended a retreat. Such was the enormous accumulation 
of the wounded, that they far exceeded all the resources of the French 
surgeon*, and they lay for day* together neglected on the Geld The little 
bread which remained was soon exhausted, and the wejunded were compelled 
to lire on horseflesh. Even straw was awanflng in the abbey ofHolotsiolacd 
the neighbouring Tillages, which were eopvertijd into temporary hcrjpiuls, 
and the miserable wretches lay on the floor withouj other bedding or f0rcr 
Lug During the night the Cossacks jn gd c an Irruption into ibelr lines, and 
the Imperial guard were obliged to stand to their *rms : a humiliating di- 
cunWaiLce after what was held out as a degttlro rietory (5). On the follow mg 
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da), tlicEmpcroi visited the field, but the soldiers were too much depressed 
to receive him with their wonted enthusiasm* grouped in small bodies 
round their eagles, stained with blood, and scorched with powder, their 
shouts of triumph wcic feebly beard udmidst the cries of the wounded. The 
field of battle, over its whole extent, was strewed with dead bodies, broken 
- guns, casques, cuirasses, aud helmets, among which the wounded raised 
their heads to implore relief bleeding horses, maddened by pam, were alono 
secu moving m this scene of woe. The wounded had crept in great numbers 
into the ravines, to seek shelter from the storm of shot, or the seventy of the 
tempest which succeeded it, their last breath uttered the names of their 
country, their molhet, or their ofispnng (i). 

Onicriy The Russians retired the day after the battle, on the great road to 
Moscow. The magnitude of their loss rendered it too hazardous to 
risk the remainder of the army in a general action with the French, 
Morrow who had been considerably reinforced since the battle But no 
signs of confusion appeared on their track, neither chariots, cannon, nor 
z prisoners, attested the rcticat of a broken army A severe engagement' m 
''sept 3 front of Mojaisk with the rearguard, terminated, without any de- 
cisive advantage, m the loss of two thousand men to each side, and suffi- 
ciently taught the French that neither the courage nor discipline of their 
opponents had suffered any abatement. The good countenance preserved by 
this gallant reaiguard on this occasion, was of essential service to the Rus- 
sian army; it enabled KutusofF to retain Mojaisk till not only bis whole artil- 
lery and chariots, but almost all the wounded were removed, before the town 
was evacuated on the following morning at ten o’clock. With such skill was 
the subsequent retreat conducted, that when the French arrived at the 
separation of the roads of Moscow and Kaluga, they were for some time 
uncertain, as at Wilcpsk, which of the two the retreating army had fol- 
lowed ( 2 ). 

in No further engagement of conscqueucc took place. Napoleon, on 
wuociTot 0 the same day on which it was abandoned by the Russians, entered 
ihcribcy Mojaisk, aud established bis headquarters in that town, while his 
• liquid guard bivouacked round it, and the other corps of the army slowly 
lia^f followed the enemy towards the capital The retreat was con- 
ducted in so leisurely a manner, and the pursuit was so slack that the army 
was considerably re-established m its equipments and organization after tho 
desperate shock it had received before it approached Moscow ; and on the 
15th a position was taken up half a league in advance of that, city, where 
field-works had been commenced. Though KutusofFal this period numbered 
only fifty thousand regular soldiers, with twenty thousand militia and Cos- 
sacks round lus banners, yet they were animated with the hest spirit, and una- 
nimous m the desire to fight another battle for the defence of the capital. A 
council of war was held to deliberate on the question, whether they should 
adopt this bold resolution. Some were of opinion that the position they oc- 
cupied was not tenable, and that they should retire to a central position be- 
tween the northern and southern provinces; Bemngsen and DoclorofF were 
clear for fighting where they stood, as they maintained the army still 
mustered ninety thousand men, and the loss of Moscow would spread con- 
sternation through the empire KutusofF and Barclay supported the proposal 
of a retreat, assigning as a reason that it was indispensable to preserve the 

i 
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army entire, and draw near to the expected relnforcemenU and that the 
abandonment of tbo metropolis u )voald Itod the rare* intp a vuar, wAra 
his infraction would he lanitable M These prophetic words determined the 
assembly, and order* were immediately given for the troops to retire in the 
direction of Kolomna. On the morning of tbo 14th, the army eon tinned it,s 
retreat, and in silent grief drilled litroogh tbo streets, of the sacred dty ff) 
Notwithstanding these pkosiblo, and indeed invincible reasons 
far a rclrcot, according to the information which the Ruslan 
general possessed, nothing is more certain than that, If they had 
been aware of tbo rtil state of the French -army, they would Gave 
Htlntu dood linn, aDd that Kapoidon, if ho bad haurdea a battle, would 
rW ' have been defeated or driven, if bo hid declined it, tot disastrous 
retreat Unknown to them, tho french Emperor bad advanced to incon- 
siderately, and with so Httlo previous preparation, from Smoiensio, that ho 
vu literally destitute of tbo means of lighting another battle The bold front 
assumed by Murat and tho advanced guard, alone concealed lho real weak- 
ness of lfio Grand Army, and above ail its scanty supply of ammunition All 
bU caro for tho supply of jbe army had boon confined to prodding for his 
bfiso at Smoiensio from that point lie had plunged Into tho heart of Russia, 
with no nuga lines and llulfl provisions, except what tho soldiers could col- 
lect on their lino of march, already wasted by tho systematic devastation 
of the retreating enemy At Vienna, little more than a third of the way, the 
want of every thing hid begun to bo experienced and from that time, as 
they advanced onwards towards Moscow, ihg necessities of the troops had* 
gone on continually increasing The houses to the dlsunco of several miles 
on both side* of the great road, w ere invariably burned, either by accident 
or design, when the leading columns passed through yind those which fol- 
lowed found tho country a perfect desert. To the mini of the dwellings, men, 
horns, and baggage-waggons were indlscrinuuateiy huddled together, after 
tho manner of barbarians.- The ammunition of the army was bdequato only 
for a single haltle and that of Borodino- where ninety-one thousand cannon- 
shot bad been discharged, had reduced the reserved stores so low, that there 
did not remain enough for a second general engagement (3) 

A largo convoy, It Is true, had on tbe 7lh September passed Smolensko 
bat It could not reach the army for a fortnight to come, and it was utterly 
impracticable for the troops to maintain them selves In front of Mojaisk till 
that supply arrived Tho littlo bread and Door which the soldiers brought 
with them from Smolensko, bad been long agq exhausted tho mills were all 
destroyed, and tho gram Removed tho soldier* subsisted on nothing but 
horse-flesh, and tho fow potatoes or vegetables which they could discover in 
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the earth, medicines for the sick, bandages and beds for the wounded, were 
'nowheie to be found. So universal was the distress, that General Matthieu 
Dumas, who held the high situation of adjutant-general to the aimy, has de- 
clared that he legarded the burning of Moscow as an advantage, from the 
belief that it must force the Emperor to an immediate retreat Had the Rus- 
sians (been aware of these disastrous circumstances, they would doubtless 
have held firm at Moscow, and Napoldon would have been driven to a retreat, 
even in §igbt of the prize which he so eagerly coveted But they could not 
conceive that so experienced a commander would have precipitated himself 
lliTee hundred miles into an enemy’s country, without magazines or provi- 
sions, and ammunition only for a single battle . therefore they abandoned the 
capital ; and to this ignorance of the real state of the French army, and con- 
sequent lesqlution to abandon their metropolis, the total overthrow of Napo- 
leon which ensued, is, beyond all question, to be ascribed (1 

Nothing could exceed the consternation of the inhabitants of Mos- 
of uio city cow at finding themselves thus abandoned by their defenders. They 
b?tontV nUa * had previously been led to believe, from the reports published by 
the Russian Government, that the French had been defeated at Borodino, or 
at all events that their entry into Moscow was 'out of the question , and no 
preparations for leaving the city had been made by the inhabitants, though 
arrangements to that effect had been made by the governor, Count Rostop- 
cuin, whose name has acquired an immortal celebnty from the awful catas- 
. trophe which soon followed Speedily, however, the inhabitants left the city 
in that extremity they reverted at once to the nomadic life of their ancestors. 
In a few days, nearly three hundred thousand had departed The troops en- 
tered the gates with dejected looks, shedding tears of despair , the streets, 
almost deserted by their inhabitants, mournfully le-echoed the sound of their 
tread (2) * it seemed as if Russia was attending the obsequies of her metro- 
polis Notwithstanding the confusion of the people, however, the march of 
the soldiers was conducted in admirable order; and the army, abandoning 
the cradle of the empire, prepared m silence to revenge its fall 
ti"?rL°ch At eleven o’clock on the 14th, the advanced guard of the French 
at Moscow aimy, from an eminence on the road, descried the long wished-fQr 
minarets of Moscow. The domes of above two hundred churches, and the 
massy summits of a thousand palaces, glittered m the rays of the sun . the 
form of the cupolas gave an Oriental character to the scene ; but, above all, 
the cross indicated the ascendency of the European religion 
Description The scene which presented itself to the eye, resembled rathei a 
or tuat city province adorned with palaces, domes, woods, and buildings, than 
a single city A boundless accumulation of houses, churches, public edifices, 
rivers, parks, and gardens, stretched out over swelling emmences'and gentle 
vales as far as the eye could reach The mixture of aichiteclurai decoration 
and pillared scenery, with the bright green of foliage, was peculiarly fasci- 
nating to European eyes Every thing announced its Oriental chaiacter. Asia 
and Europe meet m that extraordinary city It resembles Rome, not m the 
character of Us edifices oi architecture, but in the strange variety of styles 
which are to be met with, and which at once bespeak the Queen of half the 
globe Many of its palaces are of wood, coloured gieen, yellow, or rose, and 
with the exterioi ornamented with sculpture m Moorish or Arabesque taste. 
Nowhere does luxury and magnificence appear m a more imposing form, or 

(1) Cbarnb u 36. 38,78 Font u 47 Laxroy, (2) Bout, t 363, 364 CUarnb ji 83, 105 Duwof, 
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zn placed clow beside poverty In « more humiliating aspect. The Kronen 
Uio indent palace of the Czar* of Muscovy, where they alternately defended 
themselves against the Pole* and Tartars, is unrounded by a high Loop holed 
well, flanked by lower*, which ramble rather the minarets of a Turkish 
mowpe than lha summits of a European fortress. But, ho if Oriental soever 
the character of (lie scene may be, the number and magnificence of the 
domes and churches, with (heir glided cupolas and splendid crosses, telltho 
bdioldcr at every step that he U in tho midst*of the rulo of the Christian 
faith (i) 

Struck, by the magnificence of ihe spectacle, tho leading squadrons 
mm **u. halted, and axdrimed, u Moscow! Moscow!" and the ext, railed 
from rant to rauk, at length reached the Emperor s guard. The soldiers break- 
ing their array, rushed tumoltuomly forward and Ntpolfen, hastening in 
Iho midst of them, gazed Impatiently on the splendid scene Ills Ant words 
were, “ Behold at last thatfamous diy l " the next, “Itwasfull time!” In 
toxica ted with Joy, the army descended from, the heights. The fatigues and 
dangers of tho campaign were forgo lien in the triumph of the moment and 
eternal glory was anticipate^ in the conquest which they wore about to com- 
plete (2J 

Tw.r,»c* Murat, at tho bead of the cavalry, speedily advanced to the gates, 
SJVii - and concluded a truce with Ullarado witch for the evacuation of the 
* r ™ < - capital But the entry of the Fyendi troops speedily dispelled the 
illusions in which the army had indulged Moscow was found to be deserted 
its long streets and splendid palace* resounded only with \ho clang of tho 
Invaders march. Not a sound was to be heard in Us vast circumference dm 
dwellings of three hundred thousand persons seemed as silent as Uio wilder 
ness Napoldon In Tain walled UD evening for a deputation from ibe magis- 
trates or the chief nobility Not a ho man being came forward to deprecate 
his hostility and the moornful truth could a^ length be no longer concealed, 
that Moscow, as if struck by enchantment, was bereft of Its inhabitants. 
Wearied of fruitless delay, the Emperor at length advanced to the city, and 
entered tho intiegt palace of the Cxan amidst no other concourse than- that 
cf bis own soldier* (3) 

rrrjmn. The Russians, however. In abandoning their capital, had resolved 
upon a sacrifice greater than the patriotism of tho world had yet 
•**■*? J7r ■ exhibited The governor, Count Rostopchln, had fires dy set the 

“i example of devotion by preparing the means of destruction for his 

country palace, which ho bad set fire to by applying the torch with his own 
bauds to liia nuptial bed , and to the gates of the palace ho had affixed t 
writing with the following inscription . — “ During eight years I ha ye embel 
lished this country bouse, and lived happily in It, in tho bosom of my family 
The inhabitants of this estate, to the number of seven thousand, quit at your 
approach, in order that it may not bo sullied by your presence Frenchmen, 
at Moscow I have abandoned to you my two houses, with their furoiturt, 
worth half a million of rouble* { here you will find nothing but *snta q } 

The noble*, In a pnhlie assembly, determined to imitate the example ot 
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Numanlians, and destroy the city they could no longer defend. The autho- 
rities, when they retired, carried with them the fire-engines, and every thing 
capable of arresting a conllagration (l); aud combustibles were disposed in 
the principal edifices to favour the progress of the flames. The persons in- 
trusted with the dul) of setting lire to the city, only awaited the retreat of 
their counlr)men to commence the work of destruction. 
i irit nijut The sight of the grotesque towers and venerable walls of the 
imuii lu Kiemlin first .revived the Emperor’s imagination, and rekindled 
ml.kw those dreams of Oriental conquest, winch from his earliest years 
had floated in lus mind, lhs followers, dispersed over the vast extent of the 
city , gazed with astonishment on the sumptuous palaces of the nobles and 
the gilded domes of the churches. The mixture of arclntcctuial decoration 
aud shady foliage, of Gothic magnificence and Eastern luxury, excited the 
admiration of the French soldiers, more susceptible than any other people of 
impressions of that description. Evening came on. with increasing wonder 
the French troops traversed the central parts of the city, recently so crowded 
with passengers; but not a living creature was to be seen to explain the uni- 
versal desolation. It seemed like a city of the dead. Night approached ; an 
unclouded moon illuminated those beautiful palaces — those vast hotels — 
those deserted streets . all was still — the silence of the tomb. The officers 
broke open the doors of some of the principal mansions in search of slecping- 
quai ters. The) found every thing m perfect order , the bedrooms were fully 
furnished as if guests were expected, the drawing-rooms bore the marks of 
having been rcccntl) inhabited , even the work of the ladies was on the ta- 
bles, the keys m the vvardiobes , but still not an inmate was to be seen. By 
degrees a few of the lowest class of slaves emerged, pale and trembling, from 
the cellars, showed the way to the sleeping apartments (2), and laid open 
every thing which these sumptuous mansions contained , but the only ac- 
count they could give was that the whole inhabitants had fled, and that they 
alone were left in the deserted city. 

But the terrible catastrophe soon commenced On the night of the 
couUjgra 15th a tire broke out in the Bourse, behind the Bazar, which soon 
L°pt i3 consumed that noble edifice, and spread to a considerable part of 
the crowded streets in the vicinity This, however, was but the prelude to 
more extended calamities. At midnight on the loth, a bright light was seen 
to illuminate the northern and western parts of the city ; and the sentinels 
on watch at the Kremlin soon discerned the splendid edifices m that quarter 
to be in flames The wind- changed repeatedly during the night , but to 
whatever quarter it veered the conflagration extended itself, fresh fires were 
every instant seen breaking out in all directions , and Moscow soon exhibited 
the spectacle of a sea of flame agitated by the wind. The soldiers, drowned 
m sleep or overcome by intoxication, were incapable of arresting its progress; 
and the burning fragments floating through the hot air began to fall on the 
roofs and courts of the Krcmhn. The fury of an autumnal, tempest added to 
the horrors of the scene, and it seemed as if the wrath of heaven had com- 
bined with the vengeance of man to consume the invaders in the city they 
had conquered (3). 

But 11 was chiefly during the night of the 18th and 19th that the 
during tho conflagration attained its greatest violence. At that time the whole 
night* city was wrapped in flames , and volumes of fire of various colours 

(1) CooUi 370. Lab 218 Chamb tl 119,120 (3) Lub 209 StSgur, tl 

(2) Dumas, Souv ill 414.445 Sigur, ill. 47. in. 447, 448. CUamb ■». ** , 

Lab 184. 
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uctdJM (o tlio heavens In many places, diffusing « prodigious light on tU 
ihJcs, and attended by an intolerable hciL These bllloonj of flame were * 
eompanJed fo their ascent by a frightful fiiwlng Dobe and hud explosions, 
the result of tho wit store* of oil, Ur, rosin, spirits, tod other combustible 
materials, with which the greater put of the shops wort tilled Large piece* 
of painted canvass, enrolled from the outside of iho hulldingi'by tho violence 
of tho heal, floated on Are In the atmosphere, and sent down on all sides « 
flaming shower, which spread the conflagration In (miners oven the most 
removed from those where It originally commenced Tho wind, naturally 
high, was raised, by tho sudden rarefaction of tho air, to a perfect hurricane 
The howling <jf the tempest drowned oven lb(j roar of the conflagration the 
w hole beaTcus were Ailed with (ho whirl of the burning vhfumc* of smoke 
w bids roso on all side*, and made midnight as bright as day (I) j whilo orea 
(lie bra rat hearts, subdued by the sublimity of the scene, and the (ccllag of 
human Impotence Id tho midst of such elemental strife, sunk and trembled 
In silence (21 

Tho return of day did not dtmlnlih the terrors of the conflagration, 
u An Immense crowd of hitherto unseen people, who had taken re~ 
**•«**» fuge In tho ctllara or 'vaults of the buildings, Issued forth, as the 
flames reached their dwellings j the streets were speedily filled with mnHf' 
t udes fl ying In erery direction with the mos t predo us articles of th eir fiinfiture 
whilo die Freuch army, whose discipline this fatal emu had entirely dis- 
solved, assembled In drunken crowds, and. loaded themselves with the spoils 
of tho ehy ISotct in modern limes "had such a sctmfe been witnessed The 
men were loaded with packages, charged with their most precious effects, 
which ofUSn took fire as they w ere carried along, and which thoy were obliged 
to throw .down to savo themselves. The women had generally two or three 
children on their backs, and as many led by tho band which, with, trembling 
steps jmd pltctms cries, sought their devious way Ihrqugh the labyrinth of 
flame. llany old men, uoablo to walk, were drawn on hurdles or wheeihar 
rows by their children and grandchildren, whilo their burnt beards and 
smoking garments showed with what difficulty thoy bad been rescued from 
the flames oft cm the French soldiers, tormented by hunger and ihlnt, and 
loosened from all discipline by the horrors which surroundod them, not too 
tented with the booty in iheareets, rushed headlong iulo (bo burning ed/flees 
to ransack their cellars for the stores of wine and spirits which they contained, 
and beneath the ruins great number* perished miserably^ the rlctlmt of In- 
temperance and the surrounding fire lleanwhile, the flames, fanned by a 
tempesinons gale, advancod with frightful rapidity, devouring alike In (heir 
course the palace* of the great, the temples of religion, and the collages of the 
>oor (3) 

ThoEmpmr long clung to the Kremlin, In tha hope that (bo ces- 

SSE fallen of the fire would enable him io retain hls long v,Ubed-for 

conquest But- at length, on the 10th, the conflagration had spread 

in every direction the horixon seemed a vast ocean of flame, and the cry 
arotfl that the Kremlin Itself was on fire IIo gave rent to hi* rage by com- 
manding the massacre of tho unfortunate men who bad been Intrusted sim 
the duty of cnn imfnrln g the fire, and, yielding to the solicitations of hb 
lowers, abandoned the kremlin Tins wind and tho rush of tho flames was so 
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Molcnt, that Rcrthier was almost swept away by their fury ; hut the Emperor 
and his followers armed m safety before night at the country palace of Pc- 
trowsky General Mathicu Dumas and Count Daru, who were among the last 
that left the Kremlin, could scarcely bear the intense heal as they 1 ode along 
the quay to follow' the Emperor; and on leaving it, their horses were with 
diUieultv brought to pass between two burning houses at the entrance of the 
street, which formed the sole issue that remained to them. Arrived at length 
at Pc trow sky, tlicj had leisuro to contemplate the awful spectacle which was 
presented by the conflagration Early on the following morning, Napoleon 
cast a melancholy look to the burning city, which now' filled half the heavens 
with its flames, and exclaimed, after u long silence — u 'fins sad event is the 
presage of a long iiam of disasleis (1) 1 ” 

For thirt\-si\ hours the conflagration continued, and during that lime 
above nine-tenths of the city was. destroyed. The remainder, abandoned to 
pillage and deserted by its inhabitants, ofleicd no resources for the army. 
Moscow had bccu conquered, but the victors had gained oidy a heap of 
rums (2). 

iimrou ot imagination cannot conceive the horrors into which the remnant 
trcnT l h° people who could not abandon their homes, were plunged 
«."£ by this unparalleled sacrifice Bereft of e\eiy thing, they wan- 
dered amidst the rums, eagerly searching for a parent or an .infant amidst 
the smoking heaps, pillage became universal, and from the scene of devas- 
tation, the wrecks of former magnificence wcie ransacked alike by the licen- 
tious soldiery and the sulleung multitude The city, abandoned to pillage, 
was speedily tilled with marauders, and, m addition to the whole French 
aiinv, numbers flocked m from the countiy to share m the general li- 
cense. Furniture of the most precious description, splendid jew'cllery, 
Indian and Turkish Stulls, stores of wine and brandy, gold and silver 
plate, rich furs, gorgeous trappings of silk and satin, were spread about 
in promiscuous confusion, and became the prey of the icasL intoxicated 
among the multitude. Afughlful tumult succeeded to the stillness which 
had reigned m the city when the lioops first entcicd it. The cues of the 
pillaged inhabitants, the coarse imprecations of the soldiers-, were mingled 
with the lamentations of those who had lost their parents, their children, 
their all, m the conflagration. Plunder became universal iu those days of 
unrestrained license . the same place often beheld the general’s uniform and 
the soldier’s humble gaimenls m search of pillage, The ground, in the’ parts 
which had been consumed, was covered with a motley group of soldiers, 
peasants, and marauders of all countries and aspects, who sought m the 
smoking rums the remains of the precious articles which they formeily con- 
tained The church of St -Michael, containing the tombs of the Emperors of 
Russia, did not escape their sacrilegious violence, but no treasures were 
found to reward the cupidity of the depredators The shouts of the marau- 
ders were interrupted by the shrieks of the victims of military license, and 
occasionally drowned m the roar of the conflagration, while not the least 
extraordinary part of the clamour arose from the howling of the dogs, who, 
being chained to the gates of the palaces, were consumed m the flames with 
which they were surrounded (5). 

While these terrible scenes were passing m the metropolis, the Ru cc,,in 
army letired on the road to Kolomna, and after falling ha ck tn0 mar 

(0 Stgur, it 55, 59 Gourg, 274 Uuui Souv (2) Bmit 1 370 Gourif 2 ‘ G . ? j-\, 
in 449, 150 CliamS, i, 12 1 Bulklui, i’omtcur, (3) Lal> 211, il5 - p ' 
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^ Erection, wheeled to the left, and by * scmldmiUr 
mircil rc 5 ainc<i iho rooto to Kaluga, in the neighbourhood 
of tho Sraolenjbo road By this masterly movement, Kutosoff 
at once drew near to hit reinforce menu, covered the richest province* 
of the empire, secured the supplies of the army, and threatened tins eotn- 
munJcaUorrt of tbe enemy The city of JJaluga, stored with ample ma- 
gazine*, serred as Lbe Law of Ibe future operations of the army The 
camp at Tarutino, •where ho took post, was speedily filled with provisions, 
and the multitude of recruits who daily arrired from the southern pro- 
vinces, restored lbe spirits of the soldiers. Placed on the central route 
between Moscow and Kaluga, this position enabled the Russians to defend 
all the arcuues to that important city, and the event loon showed of what 
consoqaenco the admirable selection of this sUlkm was tp the future success 
of the. campaign (i\ 

(vu-. « fn making dlls circular march, the troops were, filled with the 
most melancholy feeJiagi Tha fugitive* from the metropolis had 
HTTuT* 7 already spread the Intelligence of tho fire, and the lurid light 
> rf * lL — ■ which filled ono-haH of the heavens, attested too plainly tbe truth 
of their tale. The roar of the flames, and the fdry of the tempest, occasioned 
by the cztra ordinary heat of so large a portion of the atmosphere, was hoard 
cron at so groat a distance and as the troops marched at night, their steps 
wero guided by ibo glare of tho conflagration. One only feeling pervaded 
every breast, that of profound and ineffaceable indignation { one only pas- 
sion animated every bosom, that of stern and collected vengeance The burn- 
ing of tbe holy dly bad cflaced all lighter feelings, and Impressed a. religious 
solemnity on that memorable march. Words there were none spoken in that 
vast array the hear U of all were too big for utterance; the Uead of the men 
alone was hoard from the ranis ; bat the silent Jean which trickled down 
tho cheek, and tho glance of Are which was turned to^anls the heavens, 
bespoke the deep determination that was falu Silent and mournful they 
continued their way, interrupted only by tbe burning fragment! which oc 
cukmaDy fell among their ranks, and-for a moment illuminated tho stern 
visages of the soldiers They left behind them their palaces and their temples 
monuments of art and miracle* of luxury tho remains of ages whkh bad 
passed away, and of those which were yet unfinished ; the lomhs of their 
ancestor* and tbe cradle* of their descendant* nothing remabied of Hosed w 
but the remembrance of tho city and tbe resolution to avenge It (2) 

(1) G«D. 4* V»«J, I, ttt- u. n. 
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CHAPTER LXV11. , 

RETREAT raou MOSCOW. 


ARGUMENT. 

• 

General Inclination of Conquest from tin North to the South — Final Cau>o of this Law of 
Nature— Armol of the Lra m tho French War*, t* hen the North rolled back Conquest to 
the boulh— Moral Renovation of 1 urope winch sprung from these ht cuts— Calamitous Si- 
tuation of Russia at this period, and heroic Courage of the Emperor and Kutusoff— Heroic 
Sentiments of the I-mperor In private— I'lau of tim Russian Geuiral for surrounding tho 
Trench— Extraordinary Magnitude of these Combinations— Measures of Napoleon at this 
lime to secure his Communicalious~His unsuccessful Attempt at a Negotiation— Kulusult’s 
Opinion at this period on the advantage* of the Russian position— Napoleon m vain expects 

• Submission from the Court of St -Petersburg— ltis Reasons for a protracted Stay at Mos- 
cow— Continued Uneness of the Weather there— Rum of tho Discipline of the L reueh Army 
—Increasing tilron^iU and Adnurahto Situation of the Russian Host— I tehn B s and Aspect 
of the Recruits who crowded to the Russian Standards— h utusolfs ch ar Views of the Advan- 
tages of Ins Situation— Ruinous Partisan Warfare which went on, on the flanhsami rear of 
the French— Disastrous Lffect of the Plunder of Moscow on the ireucli Army— Increasing 
Danger thence arising to the French Position— Napoleon’s early Preparations for a Retreat 
—Dxtremc Difficulty of keeping open the Communication in his rear— Alexander’s firm 
Resolution not to treat for Peace— 1 ir s t Appearance of Snow, and increasing Disquiet of 
the French Soldiers— Napoleon makes Preparations for a Itctrc*al— KulusoIT/. Picture of tho 
State of his Army at this Period— He resumes Offensive Opcraiioiis— Successful Attack on 
Murat on tho lSth October— Napoleon marches towards Kaluga— Force which leflMoscoiv 
—Strange Carai ans which followed the Army— Advance of Napole'ou to Maloi-Jaroslatvilx, 
and desperate Itattlo there— Results of tho Rattle— NapoltWs grievous 1 mbarrassincni at 
the Result-lie narrowly Escapes being made Prisoner— Dcbbera Hons at ibe trench Head- 
quarters on tho course to bo pursued— Dreadful appearance of tbo Field of Rattle— A 
Retreat is resolved on— Kutusoff moves towards Kaluga to bar Ins Passage jn that Direction 
—Dejection which ensued among the Troops— Views of Napoleon in commencing tho Rc- 
treat—Kulusoff moves in Pursuit on a Parallel Line— Woeful spectacle exhibited on passing 
tho Abbey of Kolalskoi— Severe Action at "Wiazma— Results of the Rattle, and Failure of 
Kutusoff to push his advantage to the utmost— Ncy assumes the Command of IhcRiarguard 
— Commencement of tho great Frosts, and Appearance of the Atmosphere— Dreadful De- 
pression they produced on tho minds of JUc boldiers — Increasing Distresses of the Troops 
—Effects of these Horrors on the minds of the Soldiers— Continuanco of the Retreat to Do- 
rogobouge— Disasters of tho Viceroy hi his Retreat to tbo same place— Movements of Kulu- 
soffiu his Parallel March at this Time— Napoleon receives Intelligence of Mallet’s Conspiracy 
at Parts— Ettort of Napoleon to provide Magazines along his Lino of Retreat— Disastrous 
Intelligence from the Armies on both Flanks— Important Operations of Wittgenstein on tho 
Dwma— Cbeck of CouutStcmbill, and coutiuued successes of Wittgenstein— Napoitlon or- 
ders VictorandOudlnot to Attack Wittgenstein, which is done without Success— Operations 
of Tchtchagoffou the other Flauk— Operations of Sthwartzcnberg against Sacken— Capture 
of Minsk and the Dridge of Rarissow by Tchicbagoff- Partial Completion of the Plan for 
Surrounding Napoldon— Alarmed by these Disasters, Napoleon resolves to Retreat from 
Smolensko to the Ntemcn— Arrival of Kutusoff at Krasnoi— Order of the French Retreat J 
from Smolcnsko, and Napoleon is allowed to pass with the Guard— Reasons which induced 
the Russian General to do Ibis-Effect which tho Name of Napoleon and the Grand Army 
still produced ou men’s mmus-Succcssful Attack on Euge'no’s Corps— Arrangements for 
cutting off Davoust as he passed— Napoleon’s heroic Resolution at all hazards to support 
him— Battle of Krasnoi— Imminent Danger and bravo Conduct of Ncy— General Resullsof 
the Battles of Krasnoi— Dreadful Confusion which prevailed in the French Army— Heroic 
Conduct of Ncy during his Retreat— Prodigious Losses of the French Army— Cessation of 
tho Frost, and Discontinuance of the Pursuit by Kutusoff-Napoliou's Hazardous Situallc 
and Plans at this Period— His Admirable Arrangements for Bursting through the Force 
Tchlchagoff bad to oppose him— Breaking down of the Bridge of Bonssow, and J 
Victor and tho Grand Army— Napoldon’s Measures to Deceive the" v as 
Point of Crossing— Tho first part of the Army surprise tho Passage— / " 

on hearing of the Passago-Capturo of Partonneaux’s Division 
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Omni The stream of conquest In every age hu flowed from the north to 
iho south The lujxriorfly of »rrm, or Iho power of tnowledge, 
^ ve wnjelfmw giventhe dvilittiioa of refined, t tonportry *d-* 
Tknltge orcr iho eourtgo ot btrturoq* i^tcij bat {11 the* groat * 
letilememts of rntnUod luve come from tho north era region*. Thefninticlsm 
Of Aribla, the disdplino ofRome, fora time tabdacd the fcirejt regJom.of the 
globe, but Iho dynwllc^ they e*Ubli»bod waro of no permtnent fluntitrp 
The empire of Ihq Caliph* hkrdly »unlnxi the immediate 9e*cerill*3t* 
Om*r j iho eretceot of Mahomet watered till it wa* jte^dJed by tho con^uot 
of TurkcjUmj the discipline of Home moro eaiily conquered the whole of 
Alla than a few »eml barbaxou* tribw In the north cfCennany; ind all the 
courage of U)0 legion* could not lubdoo tho nation* beyond the frontier^f 
tho Danube, or prevent the province* of their dominion from at length be- 
coming the prey *of an artless but coaragcou* northern eqemy * 

It U by the continue^ operation pfthl* military raperiorAy of the 
•* ~t»«. north over Uw loath, that tho purity of tf|o moral atmosphere ^ 
preserred, and theprogreuof w ealth, rendered con*i*lent willptbe pmerra- , 
lion of virtue and energy anjong mankind CirilUation^’U 1* true, 'Induce* 
opulence, and opolence giv« blr^h to corronilon ; but courage a* ccrlaloty 
accompanies poverty an 4 courage In the enj emura conquest. The aCtfJ^ 
mulaled wesltb and docaylng hardihood of drll ballon, at onto proroke ho*- 
till ty and dbarm rwi* lance ; while the augmentod numhery of txnrhuwtt 
b*rb*ri»m both require expansion and compel obedience Tbeatreamofcoo 
quest overwhelms fora time the monument* of civilisation, and huric* l“® 
labour* of osefnl Indnitry | but the vie tor* imenaibly Require knowlcdw^^ 
tho people thet have Tanquiihed, and yield to the*upcn(>rilyofmoread\a® c ®J f 

ciriliialTon; while the conquered pro rinca are regenerated by tho Hfodon 

barbarian valour, and regain, amldit the bardalup* of life, the 
had ic^t by it* rcllnement*. Age* elap*o daring the mighty dungy, ffy" 
Deration* *ecm doomed to misfortune during the winter of cxbtenc 35 ! 
kw* of namro are incessantly operating, and preparing In ellcncfl the ren 
TaUon of the world 
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,i"e« ° r The era of Napoleon was not destined to form an exception to this 

liriiriimrj, Stmcral tendency. Tho enthusiasm which the French Revolution 
norVu Vmtoa l* at * occ a^oHcd, fho talent it had developed, the military abilities 
Irnjk colt of its chief, had tolled the tide of conquest backward to its source, 
St 1 '"'" and pushed far beyond the utmost limits of the Roman empne the 
dominion of southci n civ lhsalion but the conem rcnce of these exlraoi dinary 
events could not pcimaneullj alter the dcstunes of mankind. The (lames of 
Moscow weie the- funeral pile of the Ficnch empire fiom its ashes arose a 
spun which could nc\ei be subdued. From that penod commenced a sue- 
> cession of disasters which brought hack the lido of conquest to the shores of 
the Rhine, and re-established the wonted ascendency ol the northern over 
the southern regions But the second invasion of the northern nations was 
not stained by the barbarities winch marked tlic first . the irruption of Al- 
ula was very dtfierenl from that of Alexander Othei conquerors have pre- 
ceded him m the path of military glory, other nations have bowed beneath 
the yoke of foreign dominion; and other uges have seen the energies of man- 
kind wither before the match of victorious power. It has been reserved to 
oin age alono to witness, it has been the high prerogative of Russia only to 
* exhibit, a more animating spectacle . to show us power applied only to the 
purposes of beneficence, victory mado the means of moral renovation, com. 
quest become the instrument of political lcsurrcction After resisting the 
mightiest armament w Inch the power of man had ever assembled against the 
liberties of mankind, we have seen her triumphant arms issue victonousfrom 
their desolated country, give liberty to those who 'had been compelled to 
attempt their subjugation, -and seek to avenge the ashes of their own capital 
by sparing the cities of their piostratc enemy Before the march of her vic- 
torious power, we have seen the energies of the world lcvivc, we have seen 
her tuumphant voice awaken every fallen people to nobler duties, and recall 
the remembrance of their pristine glorj ; we have seen her banners waving 
over the infant armies of every renovated people, and the track of her chariot 
wheels followed, not by the sighs of a captiv c, but the blessings of a liberated 
world. - , 

novation of 1,1 llus nioial rcnov ation of nature all ranks have been. compelled 
whiX 10 participate The high and the low, the rich and the poor, have 
been alike found at the post of honour. The higher orders, by 
event* whose weakness and vice an inlet was opened for these misfor- 
tunes, have been purified in the misfortunes themselves, and in the school 
of adveisity trained to nobler employments, and called to the exercise of more 
animating duties The lower orders, by Vdiose cupidity and ambition they 
were subsequently occasioned, 'have learned wisdom and gained experience 
m the course of l{ie samo arduous struggle , and the misfortunes of states 
hgve given them a weight and an importance unknown in the former ages 
of the world. Even the sovereigns of Europe have felt the influence of the 
same causes they have been compelled to leave the abodes of ease and of 
affluence, to join m the soldier’s duties and partake of the soldier’s glory , 
they have been compelled to justify the eminence of then rank by the dis- 
play of all the qualities by which it is ennobled All that is great and all that 
is noble in Europe,' hav e been assembled m one memorable held the prayers 
of emperors have ascended to Heaven for the "success of the soldier’s arm, = 
and the meeting of the sovereigns of Euiope within the walls of Leips.ic has 
realized all the magnificence of eastern imagination, and all the visions ^of 
chivahous glory. _ 
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£££* Bat the dawn of the day which iru fraught with these mighty 
OTenU, and destined to set amidst this- blue of glory, wasdark 
£ f n J B'oo^T Rauhu Thu neenritj of abandoning the metripo- 
im l«- la, Iho rain of the ancient capital, spread dismiy through the em- 
plrc* On tho 16th September, KutnsoITannoanced themdaneholy 
'*■ crent, adding, a* Ibo only mailer for consolation* “ that the dtj 
waj bereft of the popnlation, who constituted iu strength that the people 
am the soul of l be empire, and that, where they are, there U Moscow and 
tho empire of flunk w The Emperor displayed In these trying drennatances 
a heroism isorthy of ancient Home Ilis address to the nation, announcing 
the foil of Moscow, concluded with these rcmarhablo and prophetic word* 
— “ Let there be no pusillanimous depression, let us swear to redouble oor 


courage and perseverance The enemy has entered Moteow deserted, as Info 
a tomb, without the mams either of riding or sabslstenee. He landed I\u+- 
sla at tho bead of three hundred thousand men j half lure perishod from the 
sword, famine, or desertion, /he othtp: half are shot np in the capl/ai, bereft 
of every thing IIo (s in the centre of flniMa, and not a Husslan has lidded 
to his power Meanwhile, our forces increase and surround him lie is in 


the midst of a warlike people, whose armies envelope him on every side * 
soorr, to escape from famine, be will bo compelled to tot Ins way through 
our brave battalions. Shall we then yield when Europe is in admiration at 
our oxcrdoitJ 7 Let us show onrsel ves worthy of giving her an eiample, an d 
bless the^IIand which hip chosen us to be the first of nations In the cause of 
freedom In the present miserable state of the banian race, what glory awaits 
the nation, which, after haring patiently endured ail tho ertis of war, shall 
succeed by the force of conrago and rirloc, not only in reconquering its own 
rights, but In extending tho blessings of freedom to other states, and even (o 
those who hate been made tho unwilling instruments of attempting its sub- 
jugation 1 May the blessing of the Almighty ejfoblo ns to return good for evil , 
by the aid of his succour may we be enabled to triumph over our enemies , 
and In wring ounelres may we become the instruments of his mercy for the 
salvation if mankind (1)1” 

^T7 tr ..‘ TT Nw did the prirttc sentiments and corn! act of the Emperor UH 

***!»• short of these magnanimous declarations. On the morning ou which 

the intelligence of thebattle of Borodino reached Sl Petorsharg, he 
sen/for the English ambassador, Lord Cathcart WJLboot attempting to disguise t 
that thpy had been overpowered In that bloody fight, and tbat^ilie sacrifice 
of Moscow would bo tho consequence, he desired hlta tq inform hu Govern- 
ment, that not for one nor twenty inch calamities would he abandon the 
contest in which he was engaged \ and that, rather than submit, lie would 
abandon Europe, and retire altogether to the origihal seal* of bis ancestors 


in the Asiatic wilds (2) -* ,! 

The preparations of the Human Government corresponded to 
magnitude of these anticipations, and their firmness wwi worthy 

the cause In which they wore engaged. The peace with Torkeynw 

STmU. rendered disposable the greater part of the Moldavian army; 
the treaty with Sweden, concluded by the Emperor In August at Abe, ou 
the regular forces of Finland to bo withdrawn for the rrinforccmcnt « 
corps of Count Wittgenstein While the main Busslan force, 
tired before Napoleon, and drew tho war Into the Interior of Bom*, 


(t) w.u.iu,m. is- 
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powerful anmes were preparing to intercept lus communications and cut off 
Ins retreat The corps of Wittgenstein, augmented by the greater part of 
the troops of Finland, undci Count Slcmlnll, and the militia of St -Peters- 
htng to the numerical force of lifty thousand men, received orders to act vi- 
gorously against St -Cyr, and drnc him fioni Polotsk, in order to approach 
the hank of the Oula and the line of retreat of the main French army At the 
same time the auuy of Moldavia, under Tclnchagoff, of an equal force, was 
directed to advance from the southern piovmces, to pass the coips of Sclnvait- 
/enberg, and establish itself on the hue of the Beresma, and at the important 
budge of Borissow Thus, while Napoleon was resting in fancied security 
among the rums of Moscow, and impatiently expecting the submission of 
Russia, a formidable force of a hundred thousand men was moving towards 
Poland, to cut oil Ins retreat to western Europe The empire was pierced to 
its heart, but instead of yielding up the contest it w’as extending its mighty 
aims to stifle the aggressor (1) 

uar^m^ui Ihsloiy caiifurnisli no paiallel to the magnitude of their military 

tujrui combinations, or the sagacity with which they were conceived. 

liiiutioui Had subsequent events not rendcied then complete execution 
impracticable, they unquestionably would have led to the surrender of the 
whole French army From the forests of Finland to the steppes of the 
lihiaine, from the confines of the Frozen to those of the Tornd Zone, multi- 
tudes of armed men were directed to one centre, the days of their march 
were accurately calculated, and the point of their union previously fixed 
The neighbourhood of Borissow and the 22d of October, wcie assigned as the 
place and time of their junction, — a place about to acquire a fatal celebrity 
in French history It is not to be forgotten that the orders which assembled 
these distant masses were issued from St -Petcisburg, during the consterna- 
tion winch immediately followed the fall of Moscow, and when Napoleon 


(l)Uout 11 128. 130 Cliainb li 101, 102, 280 
, The orders lo ibis cfftcl, from Mcxamlcr m per- 
son, which subsequently received kutusoffs appro 
lull on, and were dispatched to Tormasoff, i chlcha- 
goff, Wiltgcuslun, aud StcmhiU, ire dated Sep- 
tember iS, 1812, and arc given in Boulourlm, 

2ll and Cbambray, ji 281? The precision with 
which tho directions were given, and the marches 
calculated, st> as to secure tho grand object of com 
biuin n a hundred thousaud men at Minsk, Borissow, 
and the line of the lkuesma, from the l^th to the 
20th of October, directly in the rear of the mam 
line of communication and retreat of the TreucU 
army, is worthy of unqualified admiratiou — 
u TUnchagoff was ordered to be at Piusk by the 2d 
October, and thence to march by Nicswig tu Minsk, 
so as to leach tho latter town by tho lblb, and 
tbence advance to tho line of tho Bcrcsma, and 
fortifj Borissow and all tho points susceptible 
of ikfi »ce on the line of the enemy's retreat, so that 
the nruiy of Napoleon, closely followed on its retreat 
by Pnncc lvutusoff, should experience at every 
step a formidable resistance ICc was in this posi- 
tion to cut off all communication, even by couriers, 
between the French army in the interior and tho 
remainder of Luropc, and await tho progress of 
events Tonnasoff received instructions to com* 
rncnco offensive operations on the 8th of October 
against Schvvartzcnbcrg, with a view to drive his 
force from the environs of Nicswig and Piusk, aud 
leave the lino of the Bcresina dear for tho occupa- 
tion of Tclnchagoff and Wittgenstein, who were to 
descend from Uil north at the same time in tho same 
direction "Wittgenstein himself was to he reinforced 
by the 8th October by eleven thousaud of the militia 

VIII. 


of St Petersburg, nine thousand old soldiers from 
1 inland, and eight thousand of the militia of Novo 
gonad , aud, after hav ing collected all his reinforce- 
ments, he was directed to commence offeusivo 
operations on hoik sides of the Dwina, and strive 
to expd the enemy from Polotsk, and overwhelm 
the corps of Oudiuot, who was lo be driven off m 
the direction of Wilna, so as to separate lum from 
the trench (.rand Arm) Having accomplished this 
success, Wittgenstein was lo leave tho care oflook 
mg after Oud mot's remains to Couut Stuniuif, who 
was placed further lo the west, in the direction of 
Riga, and move hmisclf with the utmost rapidity to 
Dokszitzy, where ho was In he by the 22d October, 
and open up a communication with Tclnchagoff at 
Minsk In that situation he was to wait the course 
of ulterior events, and meanwhile do his utmost to 
secure every pass by which the cnelu) might retire 
from Smolcntko by Witcpsh towards lViIna 
Lastly, the corps of Count Slcinlull, which had 
been drawn from Tinland, wvs to approach Riga, 
upon which tb(? governor of that fortress was lo 
march out vvilh about twenty thousand men, aud 
co operate with him in such a manner as lo draw 
tho whole attention of Macdonald and prevent his 
sending succours to St -Cyr or Oudinot, aud in tho 
event of those marshals being beaten by Witlgen 
stein, ordered to fall upon their remains Tlieso 
movements, taken m conjunction with those of tho 
Grand Army in the neighbourhood of Moscow, and 
directing tne concentration of forces from tho 
Danube to l he Gulf of Finland, directly m tho rear 
of the French army, are the greatest, and perhaps 
tho most-skilful military operations recorded in tic 
annals of the world, 

25 
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“""“"T ulct,LlltJ on iho ltnmjdtaio inbmhikmollho Rn»kn Goran- 

meet £t) i 

2XSL. >" «JY*oring to '.'enra*, iho French Ero^rcr, on hb pm. wu 
S.tSL. D0 ‘ uam (oc!fal of bU iwo of comroimlalion. He omTof Vlc- 
, tor > U,lrt J UwumhJ Krong, iwd been, ogrMiM, to the dlrectioM 
tlraidy giten, rlntlonaJ >t Smoltnito, ntth the doable Tiew of prolteJlnn 
Urn rear of Iho Craml \rmjr, and aiding, In case of need, the fora, of SM>t 
on tfioDnina; whrio Iho corp* of Augcrean, amounting to flfly iwo thousand 
men, was stationed In et helot, through tho Grind Duchy of ’Warsaw and iho 
Ungdom of Prussia bch war Lie d berg, at tho head of the Austrian*, yru 
morn than a match for TotoasoIT; and Sh-Cyr, with tho corps of Oudloot 
and tho Bawfns, wu destined to keep in check the army of Wittgenstein. 
II Is remarkable that tho penetrating eye of the French Emperor, to eariy as 
tho fMlli of August, and of course prior to the battle of Borodino, discerned 
l ha probable importance of the country he ween Utnd;, fiir^tf^yh^ ^ 
Wllcpsi, in the ulterior operations which might be expected before the dow 
of tho campaign, and that ho made, In comcquenco, every Imaginable effort 
to strengthen his forces In that rital point of hi* communication*. Fitter 
rccelv od tho command in-chief of tho force* in Lithuania ,hp was to establish 
hi* headquarter* at Smolauko , and powerful reinforcements, espodallj of 
Polish and Lithuanian troop*, wero directed from all quarter* to rartoo* 
point* from that dly by Bori**ow to llin*k Tho great object* of thl* marshal 
were, to ho, keeping up on the one ildo a communication with Wllna, where 
a itrong garrison and rest magailne* were stationed, and on the other with 
tho Grand Army In the Interior of Ru*»lt ( 2) 

■umk- ISapofoon returned to the Kr emlin , whlcli had escaped the flames, 
£££{*.* on the SOfh September, and anxiously awaited the taprcakra 
"w******- wh\th the Intelligence of hi* sneces* should prod ace on the Rus- 
sian Government. To aid the tap posed effect, Co ant tnurislon wu dU- 
patchod to the headquarter# of Kutnaoff, with authority to propose in ar- 
mlslieo, and Murat had an inlerrlgw with GwtecalBenlng>en. Prince Wolh 
ort.41. an ousky was forwarded with the letter of fu potion to Pctenburg 
while tho French depoUtion were apiu*qd_by hope* of accommodation held 
oat by tho Rnttian general* (3) 

£ 7 **“ u Meanwhile, Na potion lay Inactive at Moscow, expecting the sub- 
nUttion of the Roaian GoreroinenL But day after Jay, and week 
after week, rolled on without any answer to hi* proposal* : the 
winter was visibly approaching, and the anxiety of the troops In regard to 
their future destination could not be co n c ea led. Ill* fir»t proposal wa* to 
hum tho remain* of Moacow, march by Twer to SL-Peloahurg, and then 
form a junction with Macdonald, who was Hill In the neighbourhood of lug*- 
Bat tho difficulty of advancing with in army encumbered with baggage tad 
artillery on a single ehauaaee, traversing morales and forest* sttheauntnea^ 
ment of tho winter *ea*oo, was too obvious to hi* generals, *na *p 
led to the abandonment of the design. lie risked tho exhtence ^of bistrmjt 
therefore, by a continual residence at the Kremhn, and allowed the 
hoar*, which could nevirbe recalled, to pan away, without taking any**!" 
towards securing permanent quartets for the winter (4) 


M 
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ill. reason* It is not to be supposed from this cucumstance, however, that ho 
uacudTi'ay was insensible to the dangers of Ins position, or the increasing perils 
at Moscow of a retreat during a Russian winter. 1 These dangers were fully 
appreciated hy his discerning genius . but, great as they were, they were 
overbalanced m his estimation by the necessary consequences of so fatal a 
measure as a general retreat. The illusion of his invincibility would instantly 
he dispelled,' and'Europe would lesound with the intelligence of his over- 
throw. “ I am blamed,” said he, “ for not retreating, but those who censure 
me »do not consider that it requires a month to re-organize the army and 
evacuate the' hospitals that, if we abandon the wounded, the Cossacks will 
daily triumph over thesick and the isolated men . A i etreat will appear a flight 
and Europe will re.-echo with the news. What a frightful course of perilous 
wars will date from my first retrograde step ! I know well that Moscow, as a 
military position, is worth nothing but as a political point its preservation 
is of inestimable value. The world regards me only as a general, forgetting 
that I am an emperor In politics, you must never retiace your steps if you 
have committed a fault, you must never show that you are conscious of it * 
error, steadily adhered to, becomes a virtue in the eyes of posterity (1) ” 
By such specious aiguments did this great man seek to justify the excessive 
self-love which formed the principal blot m his character, and strive to vin- 
dicate the postponement, the painful acknowledgment, of defeat , or rather 
the career of ambition, like that of guilt, is interminable, and, when once it 
pauses in its course, immediate ruin ensues. 

Continued Contrary to the usual course of nature in that latitude, the ch- 
t he weather mate, during the first weeks of October, continued fine, and the 
there sun of autumn shed a mild radiance over the scene of approaching 

desolation The Emperor, in his bulletins, compared it to the w’eather at 
Fontainebleau in the close of autumn The Russians, accustomed to see the 
snow begin to fall at that period (2), -regarded the fineness of the weather as 
a sign of the Divine favour to their enemies bttle imagining that it was lulling 
them into a fancied security on the e\e of their destruction 
Ruin of the Meanwhile, the discipline and efficiency of the French army was 
tho C Fm.ci° f daily declining amidst the license which followed the pillage of 
Moscow. All the efforts of their commandeis were unable to arrest 
the growing insubordination of the troops Pillage had enriched numbers , 
but amidst the general misery with which they were surrounded, the most 
precious articles were of no real value, and w r eie gladly exchanged for a 
temporary supply of the necessaries of life Miserable horse-flesh was eaten 
by the officers, anayed m the richest furs and silks of the East, out of goldeu 
dishes the common men were often on the point of starving. The Emperor 
sought to conceal his anxiety, and restoie the military spirit of Ins soldiers, 
by daily reviews at the Kremlin , and, notwithstanding the fatigues and con- 
sumption of the campaign, the troops exhibited a brilliant appearance when 
they defiled through the palace of the Czars (5) 
increasing Very different w'as the spectacle exhibited m the patriot camp of 
*nd n /<imiia the Russian aimy. Disciphne, order, and regularity were there 
' b ‘ e ? 1, “ aIion conspicuous: the chasms m the battalions weie filled up by the 
sion army numerous levies who ai rived from the southern provinces ail the 
necessaries of life were to be bad m abundance, and even many luxuries 
were brought thither by the w r andenng merchants from the neighbouring ci- 
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0a - “ T"™! 1 ' 100 ’ »°* tie lut hope of Enropeta {rewtaa, 

pracaled tho onittultag epcclacJo of tmlraml mthmlasn the retennj 
Irarned idtU ilolre to rorenge tho wrong, they bid illntwtl Indicted on 
lidr country ; the young wldieri, to prtire tbemieliei worthy o{ tlidr heroic 
irelhrca in arm, None of the prorince, refuted to innrer lie eiD for pi 
triotlc eicrtiont lie mils were corned by rrerolu, joyomly mirchJngto 
tno common rendcirous the accattomed restraints to prorent desertion 
rs cro abandoned, when ill were prosing forward to the scene of danger In 
the enthusiasm of the moment, the natural tics of affection teemed subdued 
by a lvolicr feeling the lamentations usually heard in Uic villigaat the de- 
parture of the conscripts, were exchanged for tho a U. of exultation; and 
mother*,* epi for joy when they learned that fortune had telcded their tow 
to bo the defender* of their country Tho Cossgcksof tho Don took arms in a 
body at the call of PlalofT, ond twenty two raiments toon joined the army, 
composed chiefly of relerani whose period ofserrice had expired, orjouiht 
who had nevcfbonio arms, but who joyfully returned or tooknp their Cancel 
when their country wot in danger^ Thete rude aUiet entered the camp, ul 
taring loud thouU, which resounded within the French lln^; and the an- 
cient war-cry of Ibe crusader*, file a l« real/ filed /j veutl was heard from 
tho descendant! of U}e«iiemies rjf the champion! of Jerntalem (i j * 

The savage aspect of the bones which these warrior* brought with 
them from the wildemcta, tludr uncombed roanpf which ai^iiwept 
the ground, their wild and unbroken carriage, attested how far 
the tplrit of Resistance had penetrated, and lh<f strength of the 
feeling which had brought the chiljMi qf the'^lwort info tho 
dwelllngt of civilized life Constant discharges of musketry from the Russian 
line*, indicatod tho mnltluido of recruits who w em rycdvtng the elements of 
military lastruciiou. Tho troops at the advanced po*l4 did hot dissemble 
from the French the danger they rm*by remaining longer in ttteir present 
position they exp rested l bar astonishment it the security* of iRdrdpTaders 
on the approach of winter , “ In fifteen day*, 11 ta{d they, “ yhu will tee your 
nail* drop from your finger*, and your mujkels fall from your bands had 
you not enough of food in your own country, room for tho Ilring, to mb* for 
the dead, lhatyou hare come sofirtofeave your.bonesiji a hostile land (2)7" 
Kutusoff clearly felt, and nobly oxpreJted In his letter* to the 
Emperor, both the sacrifice which It cost him to abandon Moscow^ 
and the l mm onto advantages which his present position garo him 
!££.*. with a view to the futnre opeiitions of tbo army M Foreseeing" 
laid he, u the Decesaily of the abandonment, I bad already taken measures 
for removing from the cl ty tho chief part of tho public and private riches IC 
contained Almost gll the people have qniliod the capital that venerable 
city is left like a desert of ramparts and private houtea what the body It 
when the soul has quitted it, such is Moscow abandoned by fts fnhaWcrolfc 
The soul of the-cmplrqb the people; and wherelhey are, there is 
and tho empire, Doubtless, tho dasperste resolution to abandon (he rax- 
rated city of our ancestors, wild wound every heart, and leave In the mfecu c 
the Russians Ineffaceable regrets , but after all it is bnt itownfor (he es , P«® 

— the sacrifice of a part for the ud ration of the whole. That noiflff 
procure mo the meant of preserving my whole prmy / am nUilcT ^ 
road to Tula and Kaluga ; and I cover, by the extended lino 6f nty 

i of onr resources, the most abundant provinces of me anpno> 
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~v> lu* It furm>h to ouraimiea llicir Hocks ami their harvests. If I hail taken 
up an\ oilier position, or hail obstinately insisted upon preserving Moscow, 
L should h.ne been obliged to abandon these pi ounces to thu enemy, and the 
consequence would have been the dosliuction of my army and of the em- 
pire U present 1 preserve entire my commumcation with TormasofT and 
Tchichago/I, and am m a situation to form, with my whole forces, a conti- 
nuous hue, which will complete!) intercept the communications of tho 
enemy, and even straiten his intercourse with Smolensko itself. Thus, I 
inist, I shall be able to intercept .ill the succour wlucli may be forwarded to 
him from his icar, and m the end constrain him to abandon the capital, and 
coutound all in', haughty projects (1) ” 

Meanwhile, though a species of armistice reigned between the 
the mam armies, a destructive warfare begun on the Hanks and 
rear of the french position, which proved of the utmost moment 
m the seipielof the campaign. Vfter the example of the Spaniards, 
the Russians established a chain of partisans round the French 
army, which cut oil' all their foraging parties , and, growing boldcrfrom suc- 
cess, soon held them almost imprisoned m their cantonments The militia of 
the umliguous provinces, aided by the Cossacks of the Don, formed a vast 
cirilo round Moscow, occupying every road, and cutting oil all supplies of 
provisions to the invading army The want of forage was soon so severely 
fell, that the cavalry were obliged lo penetrate to a considerable distance m 
quest of siihsisteme, and lhcse detachments, in most cases, fell into the 
hands of the numerous corps of the hostile circle. So early as the 10th Oc- 
tober General DoruhuH captured a whole battalion of Westphalians, and nu- 
merous magazines m the town of \creiu, while Gofonel Davidoll, on the 
great load to Smolensko, destroyed numerous detachments even of the Im- 
perial cmard. This latter olbccr had the merit of recommending, and himself 
setting the example of the organization of tins formidable species offeree m 
tho Russian wjr, and the event soon proved that it was calculated to effect 
far greater changes there than m the mountains of Spain, as the long line of 
communication m the French rear was open to their attacks, and the irre- 
gular hordes from the Don furnished an ample supply of troops admirably 
calculated for this kind of warfare During the lirsl three weeks of October, 
llie partisans round Moscow made prisoners of no less than four thousand 
one hundred and eighty French soldiers; and the reports from Mural an- 
nounced the alarming intelligence, that one-half of the whole surviving ca- 
valry of the army had perished in these inglorious encounters (2). 
r.ui&ou* Although the principal object of ibeltussjans in the conflagration. 
|.WwS e of Moscow had been to render it impossible for the French to re- 
tMtrcuch n,a,u there; yet the cffectwhich did take place, was not in the end 
less disastrous to the army of the invaders than the design which 
was originally in view could have been After the troops returned to the ca- 
pital, immense stores of all sorts were discovered, which had been deposited 
jn the innumerable cellars with which the city abounded, and escaped the 
conflagration The magnitude of the booty which thus came lo bo at their 
disposal, proved fatal to the discipline of the soldiers, while it in no decree 
relieved the real wants of the army Wine, brandy, and rice, goidandsdver 
vessels, sumptuous apparel, rich silks, embroidered stuff; ‘ pehssts r 

and gorgeous draperies, were to be had in abundance, ' * ° ra 

li) Kuttuoff lo .Alexander, Sept. 1C. 1S12- »i 63,10. Coal » 11 

ClAa.b 11 278. 270 , . I-am ’* 55 

U) Diyido!T‘ Guerre lies Porcuus, 127. -cgur. 
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Ihero vrai iDone for Iho hones, though there mu Immense ammunJUon for 
the gum JIJ t These were the real menu of the army, jmd they were In no 
degree relieved by tho rut and rich stores which, what the conflagration 
ceased, were extracted from the collars of the eily Thus the French luflered 
more from tho continued occupation of Moscow, 1 than they could poolhly 
hare dono from being obliged to abandon itj^brthey found amidst Us ruins 
luxuries which proved fatal to their dUdpUne, wbllo they did not obtain tho 
stores uccosary to their existence (2) ' i jt j ! 

iwy i The eyes of tho French army were now opened to- the imminent 
danger which thty had Incurred in advancing tolfoscow afto- the 
baitio of Borodino, and how well founded bad boen the advice so 
*-*“**• strenuously given by Uarsbal Koy, to retire at once from that fatal 
Odd. To gain the victory on tbit occasion required tho sacrifice of so Urge a 
portion of tho army, and especially of tho cavalry, that they were no longer 
able to keep tho Held, except In large masses In proportion as the light troops 
of the enemy were augmented by the concourse of tho nomade tnbes from 
tho eastern provinces of the empire, the shattered squadrods of France, 
whicii had escaped the camago of Borodino, melted away before lhc.£aligu« 
and the dangers of incessant warfare It was it vain, therefore, that above a 
hundred thousand veteran troops still occupied the capital, and that a then* 
sand pieces of cannon still guarded the approaches to the Kremlin t this vast 
assemblage) of armed men was In danger of perishing, from its very num- 
bers, for want of subdstcraco. In the midst of an exhausted country j this for- 
midable train of artillery might soon become an unserviceable burden, from 
the rapid destruction of the horses which conveyed It, Tbefrtneh infantry, 
like the Iloman legions, would be powerless In the midst of theScyUdan ca- 
valry and the disasters of Antony and Julian appeared about to bo renewed 
In the midst of the solitudes of Rnsiia (5) i 

Impressed with these ideas, a general feeling of disquietude Oiled 
iho French army, and the more intelligent of the officers were 
ma.'*’ seiied with the most gloomy forebodings as to the fate of the army, 
if tho stay at Moscow was prolonged for any considerable lime So strongly 
Impressed was one of the ablest of Its officers with these dangers, that ho has 
told us himself that ho regarded tho horning of lloscow as a fortunate evenly 
as It was likely to render a stay in the heart of Russia Impossible, and compel 
tho Emperor, how on willing socyer, lo a retreat (i) Aapohfon himself, 
though he had opened a negotiation with KulusofT, from which he still hoped 
the happiest results, yet lu private was well aware that if these attempts at 

a negotiation proved fruitless, ho would be driven lo that extremity In the 
m. *. flnt days of October, only three weeks after be had entered the 
capita), he gave orders for evacuating the hospitals on Smolensko; and, on 
the 6th of the same month, be wrote to Berthier, strongly urging tho adop- 
tion of the measures necessary for a retreat by ldojibk and Wanna to that 
drr(B) " 1 
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Hiremc ]n trull), how c\ or, the cojnmauds of Napoleon lo Keep Ins lcai 
t r f r«X clear, auU secure llic comimiintalnm with Smolcnsko, were more 
VX.'*" cosily issued than obeyed; foi the commander along the hue to 
cmuiu u * \\ line, notwithstanding all lho pams he had taken to station troops 
Srpi jn. m tt /i don along the whole road, was quite unable to keep oil the 
enemy > the number and audacity of the parties who infested that vital artery 
soon became so c\ccssi\c, that Barnguay U’lhlliers, who was m command at 
'Niazma, wrote to Berliner so earl) as thoilblh September, that the number 
of the paitisaiis by whom he was suriouudcd was dad) augmenting that lie 
was bntirch destitute of pro\ lsions or ammunition, and could not exist unless 
, a magazine were formed at Ins station, and that he was under the necessity 
sq.i.^ of stopping the convoys for Moscow, lo gel food and ammunition 
foi his own troops and ten days afterwaids he wrote that he was as com- 
plete!) blockaded at Smolcnsko as at "Wia/ma , that lie had not troops suffi- 
cient to guard a single com ov, that theieguuenb which came up to join Inin 
from the \istula were little beltei than skeletons, with almost all their of- 
ficers dead , that w ithout reinforcements the passage could no longer be kept 
open; that eight times the forces at his disposal were indispensable, and that 
notwithsUndingbis urgent entreaties, lie had not received a man to aid him 
m his efforts (l), 

\uuru,. During (his critical period, big with the fate of Russia and of the 
liV’Vr 1 2 * * * * * * * 10 ^urld, Aapoleou was amused h) the show of a negotiation, which, 
i<ri' c ' r as already seen, he had opened with the Russian commandcr-in- 
cluef But astute as he was alike in the cabinet as the held, he here proved 
no match for the diplomatic talent of the Russian generals, and sufiered him- 
self to he duped b) that profound dissimulation, m all ages the mark of the 
Russian character, and which m an especial manner distinguished their 
greyhaired chief IviitusotTs real object w. is to gam tune, till winter set m, 
and retreat became impossible, 01 obviously ruinous to the French army. 
But even tins shadow of a negotiation, at so uiticol a period, was m the 
highest degree displeasing to the Emperor Alexander, who was no sooner 
informed of the reception of Launston at the Russian headquarters, and the 
commencement of an opening for conferences, than he wrote tolvulusoil, ex- 
pressing his high displeasure at the proceeding, and his absolute command, 
to “ admit of no negotiation whatever, or relation tending towards peace with 
the enemy (2) ” 

tu.tap At length,. on the loth October, a shower ot snow fell, and an- 
mow ami nounccd the approach of another dangei ol a, still more fornudnblo 
Olsquirt of kind. At the same tunc, Kutusoff made the French’ lines lc-eeho 
with discharges of artillery, m commemoration of the entry of 
Madrid by the English troops. In a pioclamation addressed to Ins soldiers, 


(1) Baraj.ua} d'Udhcrs to liu;UiIer, Sept. 20 and 
30,1812 Chamb ui 230,280 

(2) Bout ii 1 3 1 Chamb n 208,303 

*» Ibe riport of Briuco Michel Lirionowilz bis 
Informed me of the conference jou lute bad Willi, 
tin. kreuch aide-de-camp laiumloii lho com Ursa- 
1 , ous 1 bad with you at the miimoul of your di pir- 
turu for the army iulrusU.d lo your care, huyo 
sufficiently uiatlo you aware of my Grua tcsnlulioii 

to avoid with tbu enemy every sort of negotiation 

or couf, rtucu tending to pi ace 1 now repeat, in 

Uio most solemn manner, limsarao injunction , and 

it is my command that this resolution should bo 

acted upon in tbu most rigorous and immovable 

uuuuer l liavo m hko manner learned, with, the 

most extreme displeasure, that General Beningseu 


has had a ennf* renco with tbu King of Naples, and 
that too Without any issi 0 nablo motive I now or- 
der you to uiako bun acquainted with my hi„h 
displeasure, and 1 rt quire of you iba must rigorous 
-ohcitudo and walcbfuluc's Ui prevent any such 
uiijmthorucd ste’p Lung taken by any of your 
generals orofijeersiu future AH (bo instructions 
y ou has e rect md from me , oil the dek rnnnations 
coulauicd in my orders, hi a word, mry thing 
should conspire to coiivmcu you that uii re nlulioii 
is not to be shaken, and that at Ibis ro 

consideration on earth can indueu me • 

the war, or weaken tbo tarred du> % 

our injured country " — Aepytau' 
ytA Oct , 1812, CfiuatO u 30-i 
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li« “ Tto ampoJp,; OoUhea on lie pm of to ewraj, u ool? mm- 

mcnciiJ* on ourj. Uodrid haj inllffli The hind of Omnipotence pnia on 
Ai poteen JtflKowiTtli bo till priwmotUli tomb the Cnmd Aim? will mbit 
with film Fftuco will foil in ^utjia(j) n 3 , j 

rA££?*» ' ^'-* rra °d ky ^ TiiJbJo approach of winter, XipolAxa if length 
t made wore serious preparations for his retreat.- Orders were la- 
sued for tho purchaso of twenty thousand horses the trophies of the Ktcm- 
Un, the great cron of St Inn and the wounded, wexw directed fo more 
upon Mojalsk 2 lluynusketj of tho wounded at Kolotoskoi and the caissons of 
tlio reserve, were ordered to bo destroyed Tho troops were commanded to 
bo provided with forage and subsistence for a long march a rain attempt ' 
In a country totally exhausted of resources, and in which he was hummed 
In by a circle of enterprising enemies ( 3 ) 

Kutusoff, at this period, wrote in the moat encouraging (enni to 
^ 1Q fhnpcmr, on the immense advantages which he had derived 
o*t. u . 1 from the political In front of the soathern provinces, which he had 
*0 skilfully obtained — “■ The army,” saJd he, “ is at rat, and daily receives 
rcinforccmcnU The different regiments All np their chasms, and completo 
their number*, by mcani of recruits who daily arrive from the southern pro- 
vinces, and who burn to measure their strength with the enemy Abundant 
fora go apd good water hare entirely re-established our cavalry The troop* 
experience no want of provisions. All the roads in our rear are corercd with 
conrojs of prorlsioas coming from tho moat abundant provinces. Coma- 
lescent oUkers and soldiers dally rejoin their standards j while tho sick and 
wounded, nursod In the bosom of their country, enjoy the Inestimable ad- 
vantages of receiving tho tender cares of their families. On the other hand, 
such is the stale of disorganization of the French army, that they *re not In 
a condition to undertake any thing against us They can only obtain provi 
lions with extreme difficulty 5 and all the prisoners concur in declaring that 
they havd nothlgg bnt horse-flesh, and that bread is even more rare than 
butcher meat. Their artillery horses, and those of the cavalry, suffer Im- 
mensely the greater part of Ibdr dragoons perished m the battle erf Boro- 
dino, and thoso which remain are fast melting away under the destructive 
nltacki of our light horse Hardly a day passes in w hich we do not make threo 
bon tired prisoners. The peasants, from the tops of their steeple, give signal 
of the enemy’s approach, and join in attacking them Such is tholr spirit, 
that numbers every where come forward demanding arms, and they inflict 
■ nmninr y chastisement on the backward and deserters. The arm of tho Iftut 
High Is evidently upraised against our enemies I havo just received the ac 
count of the capture of Madrid by the Spaniards and English (3) ” 
towir i >> At length, haring completed the re -organization of his army, the 
Russian general resolved to resumo offensive operations. The 
STT" French advanced guard, under Hurst and Poo la to wiki, iblrtythoo- 
iand strong, was posted In the neighbourhood of Wfitmro, and ke pt so ps' 
ghgeut a guard as to offer a tempting opportunity for a surprise bevttn 
less, tba Russian commander hesitated at striking so important a 
ho should awaken fiapobfon from his fanaed security before the 
ment of winter had rendered a regular 1 retreat impracticable i |ft i 

became evident that tho French army was about to- retire, be no 

^(1) fj 11T. »<* a. ioj. o«U c* t - [ i* iu * ,ar ~ 1 ‘ 

(I) »1U L IV), 10s. CU-i,U.S,r f*U.H 1 
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tilled, and intrusted the execution of the attack to General Bemngsen. The 
attacking forte was divided into five columns . the first, undei the command 
of Count Orloll Demsoll, was destined to turn the enemy's left, and cut oQ 
his letreat, the second, under the orders of General Bagawouth, supported 
by s i\tv pieces of cannon, was directed to attack the left, and support Count 
Orloll, Count Osternianu, with the third column, was ordered to maintain 
the communication with the two last columns, undei fhe aiders ol Generals 
Doctored and llaethkoi, which, with seventy -two pieces of cannon, were in- 
tended to attack the enemy m front, ami prevent him from sending succours 
to the left, where the serious impicssion was expected to he made. To cover 
the whole movement, General Milaiadovviteh, with the advanced guard, was 
to remain in his old position fill the filing had commenced, when he was lo 
support the column which led on the attack m front, mid push on with 
Huellskoi tow aids Winkowo (1). 

sic. .'a At seven in theovemng of the 17th October, the attacking ( olumns 
■'i'n ji Vi broke up from the camp at ‘laroulitio, ami marched during the 
night lo the dillerent stations assigned to them 'fhe attack was in- 
tended to have been made at dav break on the lSt|i, but the delays Conse- 
co u (juent on the march of so man) detached bodies defied the com- 
ment emcnl of the battle till seven ’the french, though taken by surprise, 
defended themselves bravely till the appeaiance of Count Orloll, m the rear 
of their left, threw the cavalr) of Scbasliam into disorder, winch soon com- 
municated itself to tlicir whole line If the thud column, destined to support 
Orloll', had been on then ground at the appointed time, the Russians might 
have seized the great road to Moscow, and entirely cut oil the enemy’s ie- 
treat , but the non-arrival of this corps having deprived linn of the expected 
succour, Bcriingseu thought himself compelled to forego tin* immense advan- 
tage, and allow the euutuy to retain possession of the road m their real Ne- 
vertheless, their retreat was conducted m stub confusion, that fifteen hun- 
dred prisoners, thirty -eight pieces of camion, foity caissons, and the whole 
baggage of the army , fell into the hands of the victors, who had only lo 
lament the loss of General Rngavvoutli, who was struck by a cannon-shot 
while bravely leading on his column, and live hundred men killed and 
w ouuded llad the third column arriv cd on its ground at the appointed tunc, 
or had Remiigseu acted with more vigour even with the troops which had 
come up, the French corps would have been totally destroyed The capture 
of the baggage proved the extreme want which prevailed m the French en- 
campment. In the kitchen of Murat w ere found roasted cals aud boded horse- 
flesh (2) 

Tins disastious intelligence reached Napoleon as he was revicw- 
ii^rLaj 1 - nig the cor P s of Marshal Ney in the lvrcmhn, previous lo its depar- 
Kaiuga turefrom Moscow (5) lie instantly dispatched couriers m every direc- 
tion a thousand orders were given in the course of the evening, the fire of 
lus youthful y ears reappeared m Ins visage ( 1) Before daybi cak on the morn- 
ing of the 19th, lie left the Kremlin, exclaiming, “Let us march on Kaluga, 
and woe lo those who interrupt oui passage’” 

K,r, Mo'J lidl N a P°lo° u loft Moscow at the jiead of one bundled and five thou- 
onl ° ! sand combatants, six bundled pieces of cannon, and two thousand 
military chariots, an imposing foice, and seemingly still capable of conquei- 
mg the world Ihs infantry had iuci cased by ten thousand men during his 
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rwfdffuco at the Kremlin j partly frotnjho rccotery of the bounded, p*n]r 
liui arrival of reinforcemenia from tbo west of Europe; Bat the most aJarm- 
fog dfmiauiioa was perceptible in (be cavalry numerous corps of dismount- 
ed horteme a hod been formed tand thaw who were tUll mounted hod, evi- 
dently tbo greatest difficulty U) urgo on. Uadr exhausted steeds. The long 
train of Artillery was slowly dragged forward and it was obvious that, after 
a few day* nurth, tho hone* that maTed it would link under their Ur 
tJguo(l) , , m,i i 

In the rear of IheildJ formidable man of warriors marched alqng 
and seemingly Interminable train of chariots, waggons, and cap- 
--»• live*, bearing the. pillage and riche* of the doTOl$ddty Hie tro- 
phic* of Imperial ambition, the cron of St-dno, tod the Persian and Tur- 
kish standards found in tho capital, were mingled with tha spoils of ladirb- 
(Jaa! cupidity The common soldier* strove to support the weight of Aslatla 
ilnerywhich they bad nurucked from tbo rnlnaj the carriage* groaned under 
the load of Eastern luxuries, which the troop* rainiy hoped to carry with 
them to their own country Tbe follower* of tho comp, in number nearly 
forty thousand, of all nations and sexes, and clothed for the most part in tho 
sump too as dresses which they bad obtained daring tho pillage, formeda 
mo Hoy train, wliosc clamours augmented the general confusion and in lha 
chariots wero many young Hussion female*, tho willipg slate* of their sedu- 
cers, abandoning tho country of * hleh tboy were unworthy Id tho midst of 
this fantastic train, which catered the country as fir as the eye conld reach, 
were to be seen columns of that redoubtable Infantry which bad borne the 
French standards in triumph through every capital of continent Europe, 
and which still presorted, amidst the motley group, Us martial array bu^ 
the artillery horse* were already sinking under their fatigues and the diml- 
nbhed regiments of the cavalry told too clearly how fatally the war bad 
affected that Important branch of tbe service. Confusion was already appa- 
rent in the line of march no Unman efforts could force along that stupen- 
duous array of artillery, caissons, baggage-waggons, and carts; the rear- 
guard, in despair, passed on before the whole tied defiled t before them, and. 
quantities of rich booty was, at erery step, abandoned la tbo enemy Tbe 
whole resembled rather a wondering caravan, or a roving nation, than an 
army of disciplined troops; and forcibly recalled to tbe Imagination tbe pre- 
datory warfare of antiquity, when the northern barbarians returned to their 
deserts loaded with tbe spoils of capUro province* (S) 
u-a Kntusoff broke up from the camp at Tgroutluo at the bead of 
Z2V eighty thousand regular troops, and nearly thirty thousandjulbd* 
wX to -'OrCossacke Thaw irregular bands of horsemen, in tho pursuit of 
a retreating army, were more serviceable than tho 4lUt of the Inv 
perial guard. The or my was immediately marched towards Malo-Jaroslawitt, 
tbe strongest position on the new road from Moscow to Kaluga, in the hope °* 
anticipating tbe French Emperor In tho occupation of that important podtloa 
while General Wlniingerode, who lay iu the neighbourhood of Kiln, aawfl 
route lo Twer, with ten thousand mem, rlnnctd towards Moscow Ito 
ehed without opposition through the ; ruined streets of tbe capital but 
ing imprudently approached the Kremlin to summon < the garrison to 
der, h« was made prisoner by Marshal MorUer, Vfbo commanded the 
rearguard that stlH occupied Us yrolkfi Shortly afterwards, however, 
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vadeis retired, leaving to the Russians the ancient palace of the Czars, armed 
by forty-two pieces of cannon , hut, before his departure, the French general 
blew up a part of its venerable edifices by the express command of Napoleon 
—a despicable piece of revenge on” the part of so great a commander, and sin- 
gularly expressive of the envenomed state of Ins mind ( 1 ) . . - 

Napriton* bfapoldon, after advancing on the 19th on the old road to Kaluga, 
^ straight to the Russian position of Taroutmo, for some 
ano’dejpe- ’ hours, turned suddenly to the right, and gained, by cross roads, the 
^^ battlc new route, which led to the same place by Malo-Jaroslawitz. This 
skilful manoeuvre was concealed from the Russians By the corps of Marshal 
Ney, which continued slowly advancing towards the old position of Taroutmo. 
In consequence, Plaloff, with fifteen regiments of Cossacks, was at first only 
detached to Malo-Jaroslawitz, and the main body of the army did not move 
in that direction till the evening of the 22d The corps of Doctoroff, by a rapid 
night march, reached that important position at five in the morning of the 
2ith, but found it already occupied by General Delzons, with two battalions 
of French infantry These troops were immediately attacked and expelled 
from the town by the Russian chasseurs r the Viceroy, however, having come 
up shortly after with his whole corps, drove out the bght troops of Doc- 
loroff, but was m his turn compelled to yield to the vigorous attacks of 
the Russian infantry The combat continued with the utmost fury on both 
sides till evening The town, which speedily took fire, was taken and re- 
taken seven different times the rival nations fought with the bayonet m 
the midst of the burning houses , but at length the Viceroy succeeded m fi- 
nally dislodging the enemy During the action, however, the army of Kutu- 
soff gained the precious hours requisite to reach the other road his columns, 
during the whole day, were seen, in two long black lines, rapidly advancing 
towards the heights behind the scene of action, and before night’ they were, 
firmly established on the wooded eminences in the rear of Malo-Jaroslawitz. 
The Viceroy, after a glorious combat, found himself master of a mass of bloody 
and smoking ruins, dearly purchased by the loss of five thousand of his best 
troops, while one hundred thousand men, and seven hundred pieces of can- 
non, posted on a semicircle m his front, precluded the possibility of a farther 
advance towards Kaluga without a general battle (2). 
itcsuiu or The loss of the Russians was as great as that of the French, and 
the batuc they bad to lament the death of the brave General Dorokboff, who 
fell in an early period of the engagement. The French remained masters of 
the field of battle, but the advantage gamed by Kutusoffwas of incalculable 
importance By interposing his whole army between the enemy and Kaluga, 
and occupying the strong position behind the town, he compelled Napoldon 
either to fight at a great disadvantage, or renounce his projected march upon 
Kaluga, and fall back on the wasted line of the Smolensko road Either of 
these alternatives was equivalent to a defeat, and the event proved that the 
consequences of this bloody engagement were more disastrous to the French 
than any event which had befallen them since the commencement of the Re- 
volution (3) ' ' ' 

Napoli s Napoleon remained in the neighbourhood of the field of battle the 
wta°r“ u whole of the night of the 24th, and sent out numerous parlies to 
™uu nt tuis reconnoitre the Russian position The strength of the ground, m 
the opinion of his most experienced officers, precluded the possibility of a 
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auetwfal attack No altcniativu repined fent to fall back on the SmolemVo 
roaJ Tho agitation of hlsmind, in con$eqqenee, became so excessive that 
bis attendant* dared not approach him tlnta returning to his miserable «t 
tage, ho tent for Berthlcr, ilurat, and Dessiires They ut round a table where 
erw spread out a map of Uio country, and the Emperor spoke to them at lint 
of the change wlilcla tho orriyal of Kntusoff in the high grounds beyond Halo- 
Jaroslawilz had rnttje in Ills situation After a Hole dlseuaslqn however, he 
became meditative, and fating his cheeks on hh hands, and his ehHroi on 
the table, hfi eya fixed on tho map, bo remained for gbove an hour in moody 
silence, without motion or uttering a word Tha tbnie generals, respecting 
Ills mental agony, preserved sllcoeo, merely looking at each other during that 
long period i then suddenly starting up ho dismissed them withoat making 
Uicrn acquainted with his rcsohjtlon Immediately after, however, ho sent 
to Davouit, ordering him to pat himself kl the head of tho advanced guard, 
as ho was to bo at (be ontpoals with bis guards at daybreak on the following 
morning Key, who was ot a short distance, was directed to 1 take a position 
between Rarowsk and Malo-Jaroslawitx, after leaving two division} to protect 
tho reserve parks and baggage at the former of these towns (1) 

At daybreak on tho 22th, he set oat in person to examine the 
ground, and was adrandng through a confnsod miss of baggigo- 
waggons and artillery, when Suddenly a inmult arose the cry 
was heard, u It Is Piatoff — they are ten thousand ! ” and a large body of Cos-* 
•ackj was seen directly bearing down upon the Imperial escort. It turned 
out to be Ida toff atiho hoad of ten regiments of Cosaacki, who made a dash to 
seixe a park of forty plecos of artillery stationed near the Yillajjo of Gorodnia, 
where the headquarters of Aapoldon were placed The Emjnarfir himself 
narrowly escaped being made prisoner General Bapp waa LbroWn down 
while bravely combating, and his immediate attendants were compelled to 
use their sabres against the lances of the enemy The squadrons on service 
who were Immediately in attendance on the Emperor, were overthrown and 
pierced through by numbers , and it was not till the grenadiers d cAevaf and 
the dragoons of the guard appeared, that tho irruption was slopped" The 
Cossacks, ignorant of tho inestimable prize which was within their grasp, 
dashed through his attendants, and seized the artillery but they were only 
ablo to carry off eleven pieces, from the want of horses to oonvey them, and 
the rapid appearance of the cavalry of the Imperial guard NjpoUon, after 
this ilalresfiDg incident, returned to Gorodnia, but a g a i n left it at ton o dock, 
and advanced to Malo-Jaroalawtu. According to bis usual custom, be rode over 
tho whole field which had been the theatre of such desperate strife on the 
procoding day, and moved on so as to see with his own eyes the elorainJ 
plateau, which tho Russian army, three quarters of a loaguo in advance, slm 
occupied. This done, ha returned at five in the afternoon to Gorodnia, and 
nothing farther was attempted on either side that daf 12) 

1 2^“*' This incident, however, was more than irritating it pro red two 
rr~£ ruinous inferiority of tho French to thdr enemies In light troop*. 
inj/wTu* Napohhm, m consequence, deemed It too hazardous to attempt* 
SSEf w force the enemy's position, and returned pensively to his mhrtjtnw 

habitation Ancmpcror,lwokings, and three manbals were theretssem*w 

upon their deliberations hung the destinies of tho world, ilurtt, * ^ 

usual fire, recommended the boldest course. ‘tWhy should we tear 
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unu»d (o diMilo-,1 becamo rdiied (rom lh« moment tint iw bmn to 
retreat before their enemies Ml 1 ' / *^ 0 *^ 


re I real before their enemies (i) 

ta Nepoton calculated chiefly upon the lupport of Victor who 

"*"*• tlio beginning of September In lira neighbourhood of Smolensko 
Thli eorpl, joined to the reinforcements which were dally irrlvinr from the 
westward, and tho detached soldier* of the Grand Army who might be ro- 
foymed into battalions, would amount to fifty thousand men, and with such 
support ha fiopod to maintain the line of the Dwina till the return of spring. 
But the operations of WlUgcnstcju and Tcblchagoff rendered this project 
Impracticable p and, cTen without their anIjUuce, the superiority of the 
Russians in cavalry would ham rendered any politico within dj eh territory 
untenable for auy length of time The Frcneh retired by Borowsk to Yerela, 
where the Emperor's head-quarters were established on the 37th The 
weather was serene itwai still compared by Ntpobon to the autumn aUFon- 
Ulnebletm (2) 1 

In the couse of their retreat, they destroyed all the towns through which 
the array passed: Borowsk and Ycreia shared tho fata of Moscow At the 
latter town the Emperor vras joined by Marshal llortkr, who after blowing 
up, as already mentioned, part of the Kremlin, had fallen back on tho main 
army with his detachment. Wlnxlngerode, mode prisoner at the Kremlin, 
was then presented to the Emperor his appearance excited one of those 
transports of rage which were not unusual in his Irritable moods t but 
which, on this occasion, happily passed away without actual violenoe to 
the Itusilan general (3) 1 - 1 

As soon as KulusolT was apprised outlie enemy’? retreat, he re- 
solved, Instead of pursuing them on the wasted line nhich they 
bad adopted, to more the main body of his army by a parallel road 
towards Majolsk and Wlamla, and to harass their retreating columns by a 
Ijurgu body of Conac ks and light troop*. General lUkradowitch, In con- 
sequence, at the Lend of twenty-five thousand light troops, was directed to 
move along a road parallel and near to the great Smolemko route; while 
PlalolT, wBt the Cossacks, pressed tho French rearguard, and KutusolT 
himself, at the head of tho whole army, moved In two columns towards 
Wlaxma (4) 

n*rn*«L The whole French army had regained the Smolensko road on the 
£5^.“* 20th. Tbo corps marched at intervals of half a day's journey from 
each other, and for some days were not seriously harassed by the 
enemy In pairing through a heap of ruins, the soldiers recognised soma 
features of a scene formerly known to them it was lioitisk, formerly the 
scene of so m9ch glory The steeple ajeme remained In the mldj| of the 
liesert and Its clock, Hill “ unheard, repealed Its hours ” They approached 
an op&n plaii£ and soon the multitude of unhurfod dead, 'whose bone* hw 
begun to whiten In the sun — the broken and ruined redoubts * hi eh appeared 
at intervals — the ragged surface of tho ground, which was stljl torn by tbo 
cannon-shot, ahnoqnced tho bloody field of Borodino Thirty thentf^ 


skeletons, innumerabU fragments of helmets, cuirasses, aixd arms, 


guns, carriages, standards, and Moody uniforms, formed thq sad reinrimj 
that scene of glory The sokllers,lu passing, gaxed in silence at ihegr« 
doubt, so lately the iheatrd of mortal strife, now marked by tbc ifienrc ac 
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devastation of an extinguished volcano : regret for the loss of their com- 
panions in arms w as mingled with the painful sense of the frmtlessncss of the 
sacrihce; and they hurried from the scene of desolation -with melancholy re- 
collections of the past, and gloomy anticipations of the future (1). 

Woful In passing the great abbey of Ivolotskoi, , the army received a 
u£iv« hl lamentable addition to its numbers in a multitude of wounded 
ibbcror‘ hc ,neu ? "ho had scaped from that scene of horror to join their rc- 
Koiot.voi - treating companions. Thousands had perished m the hospital from 
the total inadequacy of the means of relief to the prodigious accumulation of 
woiinded who had been left : but a greater number than could have been 
expected had been saved, m consequence of the heroic aud skilful efforts of 
the French surgeons. These miserable men crawled to the side of the road, 
and, with uplifted hands aud lamentable cries, besought their comrades not 
to leave them to the horrors of famine or the fury of the enemy. At the dis- 
tance of two leagues from Mojaisk, five hundred of these unhappy wretches 
had collected round a deserted baru : for several days they had received no 
food an officer and twenty-five men were on the spot to guard them, and 
two surgeons were in attendance to diess their wounds, but the former had 
no food to give them, aud the latter no linen or salves to apply to their 
mangled limbs. Napoldou made the gi cutest efforts to get them the means of 
conveyance but the troops, whom misery had already begun to render 
selfish, murmured at displaciug the spoils of Moscow by their bleeding com- 
panions, and could w ith difficulty be constrained to giv e them a place m their 
chariots (5j 

n.umicr. Although only a few Cossacks as yet harassed the rear of the ic- 
alrcllir treating army, the discouragement of the tioops had become very 
srctfn. S rcat > an d the dreadful features of the retreat already began to ap- 
orrftr«t p Car Baggage-waggons were abandoned at every step, from the 
failure of the horses which drew them, the infantry and cavalry marched 
pell-mell in the utmost confusion , and the incessant explosions aloug the 
whole line, demonstrated how many of the ammunition-waggons required 
to be sacrificed to prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy The re- 
treat was rapidly becoming a flight (o), the troops were beginning to separate 
from the marching columns m quest of piuuder or subsistence, and numbers 
of horses were slain to furnish food for the hungry multitudes who sur- 


rounded them. 

Socro On the 2d November, the headquarters leached Wiazma The 
Emperor flattered himself that he had got the start of KutusofT by 
r>°v a several marches, aud that lus hoops would not be disquieted by the 
enemy during the remainder ’of the retreat; but this delusive quiet was not of 
long continuance. On appioaclnng that town, the corps of Davoust, winch 
formed the rearguard of the army, found, on the 5d, the advanced guard of 
Milaradowilch posted on the southern side of the great load, while PlatoCf, 
with a large body of Cossacks, pressed the rear of the army The Emperor, . 
with the guard and the first corps of the army, was already advanced on the 
road to Smolcnsko, aud the corps of the Viceroy and Ncy alone remained to 
resist the attack By a vigorous charge, the Russian cavalry, under Was- 
silchikoff, in the first instance broke in upon the line of the French retreat, 
and established themselves astride on the great road, in the interval between 
the corps of the Viceroy aud that of Davoust, while Platoff, Ummoment that 


(1) Lab, 275, 270 Sigur, li, 160 Bout li 173, 

182 Faio li 117 , , 

(2) Stgur, li. 164. Lab. 280. Cbamb m. 252. 
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Lbe canQonvIe commenced, tuackcd liA rear of IliftlsUer alFedennrsbota. H 

Ibc fnCuilry of UlUrnJowflcIi had been a) hand to support. 14s eanlrj irhUo 
too CoshcU praKd Ms rear, f&o corpi of D»M M t wouMtave been mull, 
dofroyed Dot too 0*007 onihle to Iwp pu. into toe upia.sdv.ua, rf 
the cavalry, to Mill far hcWndi and General WaBllcJntott wu IdJ, for 
more than half an hour, lorcsisl alono all too efforts of the enemy to dlslodn 
him from Ids position. Meanwhile, too Viceroy, hearloe of toe daoserof 
ItatouM'a corps, retraced his steps, and drew bis advanced guard, which 

had already reached Wiazuu, lo the sreao of danger MiUrado witch, to bis 
turn, was now" scTcrely pressed between lie nrfr inrinj troop# of IJa^oust 
aoJ (he returning corps of £ag*oe Lutho bravely maintained bis po#t near 
the great road (ill lixj Infantry of Prince Eug6no of lYirlembarg tamo up to 
IlU lupport. but lira moment of dedsivo success m now otct DarousL 
•vrilh sulmlnblo pretence of mipd, had contrived lo get hi# artillery and 
baggage acres# tlio Odds in tLio neighbourhood of WamkhlLoff daring the 
eonUuuanca of tlio action ; and tho united French corps were now talent only 
oa Hearing tfeeJr retrett loA\Uznu la doing to, however, (hoy were keenly 
pursued by yiianido\\Jieh, who wu now tap ported both by hli own infantry 
and the Cossacks of Pialotf; a nameroni artlifcry thundered on their retreat 
iug columns, and though tho soldiera of tho Viceroy itlll kept their rank#, 
tho« ofDavoost, exhausted by the fatigues ofthereirealyfeUfotoconfatlon 
At Ibis critical moment, tho vanguard pf iatnsoff beyond T\iaxma was board 
to commeuco a cannonade on the corpi of hoy, whidi was in adrance of the 
Viceroy and Ibo troop*, coned ring themselves bosnt on albslda, fell bvk 
In disorder into Wlaxma General Pasko witch, at the bead of hlibrave divi- 
aion, ruihed into the town, and drove the enemy through the streets at the 
point of tho bayonet. In the midst of the general confusion the bouse* took 
tire, whfeh stopped the pursuit and the ihaltorod corpi of Davonst, in their 
Wvouao beyond tho walls, counted their diminished rants and ro-fertned 
their haUaiions by the light of the conflagration (1} 

w, In thii engagement tho French loot above six thousand men, of 
IS nhom two thousand were made prisoners, while tho lots of the 
Russians did not excoed, two thousand The corps of Davo&t hatj, 
■fc xm before the battle, lost ten thousand men by fatigue or desertion 
■mu* w since tho retreat commenced at Jialo-Ja^oilawits j and tweuty- 
eeyen pieces of their artillery bad fallen into ibo hands of the enemy When 
the troops resumed thdr march on the following day, they were astonished 
at the smallness of their numbers There, s*ems to bo no room for doobt, 
that had Kutnsoff supported by a sufficient fore* the bold advance of MiUra- 
dowifeb, or litsteneduls own march so as to anticipate the French tingaanf 
at WUima, bo would have had orery chance of destroying a great part of 
their army, and bis own troops were grievously disappointed at the opp« 
tunity being allowed to escape Bat the Russian commander, know tag tha 
seventy of tho season which was about to commence, and the multiplied oo- 
slides which were preparing to arrest the retreat of Napoleon, deemed^" 
perhaps wisely, that tho surer renrso was to Jot the enemy waste away bdtfo 
tho cold of winter, before he attempted to envelope tlwa main body; scJ co» 
flno lm attacks at present to the rearguard, whoso fatigues had 
duced them to that state of debility which might soon be expettad to 
general in tha whole army (2) 
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jvcy ututnrs The corps of Davoust, which had suffered so severely, was now 
ma„a°Sith« replaced by that of Marshal Key as the rearguard, and tins heroic 
r«n,u4rd general began to cover that retreat, mortal to so many others, im- 
mortal to him. On the Ith and 5th the retreat continued, and in passing the 
LaKe ofSeiuleno, the grand cross of Ivan and the armour of the Kremlin, the 
trophies of Moscow, were buried m the vvavc3 (1). 
mniTot'iiic The weather, though cold and frosty at night, had hitherto been 
Suda^'r’: clcar ancl bright during the day ; and the continued, though now 
a"po»1>be« ^ C ' C ^ ant * powerless sun, had cheered the hearts of the soldiers. 
xoTE " l lliiton tlicGth November the Russian winter set in with unwonted 
severity Cold fogs first rose from the surface of the giound, and obscured the 
heretofore unclouded face of the sun, a few flakes of snow next began to 
float in the atmosphere, and filled the army with dread gradually the light 
of day declined, and a thick murky darkness overspread the firmament. The 
w aid rose, and soon blew w ith frightful % mlenee, howling through the forests, 
or sweeping over the plains with resistless fury the snow fell in thick and 
continued showers, which soon covered the earth with an impenetrable 
clothing, confounding all objects together, and leaving the army to wander 
in the dark through an icy desert Great numbers of the soldiers, in struggling 
to get forward, fell into hollows or ditches which were concealed by the trea- 
cherous surface, and perished miserably before the eyes of their comrades : 
others wero swallowed up in the moving lulls, which, like the sands of the 
desert, preceded the blast of death To fall was certain destruction the sc- 
■venty of the tempest speedily checked respiration, and the snow, accumula- 
ting round the suflerer, soon formed a little sepulchre for Ins lcmains. The 
road, and the fields in its vicinity, were rapidly strewed with thes’e melan- 
choly eminences : and the succeeding columns found the surface rough and 
almost impassable from the multitude of these icy mounds that lay upon their 
route (2). 

“rprr.ao,, Accustomed as the soldiers had been to death m its ordinary 
produced forms, there was something singularly appalling in the uniformity 
of the snowy wilderness which, like a vast winding-sheet, seemed 
onhewu t(J cm c i opc t i ic remains of the whole army. Exhausted by 

fatigue, or pierced by cold, they sank by thousands on the road, casting a 
last look upon their comrades, and pronouncing w ith their dying biealh the 
names of those most dear to them Clouds of ravens, like the birds which aro 
only seen at sea when a shipwreck is at band, issued horn the forests, and 
hovered over the dyiug remains of the soldiers while troops of dogs, winch 
had followed the aimy from Moscow, driven to fury by sililermg, bowled in 
the rear, and often fell upon their victims befoie bfe was extinct The only 
objects that rose above the snow were the tall pmes, whose gigantic steins 
*and funereal foliage cast a darker horror over the scene (o), and seemed des- 
tined to mark the grave of the army amidst the deathlike uniformity of the 
wilderness 

incmuins The weight of their arms soon became intolerable to the least ro- 
orth“ M bust of the soldiers their fingers frequently dropped oil while 
tiwpj. holding their muskets, and the useless load was tlnowm aside in the 
struggle for the maintenance of bfe Amidst the general mm, multitudes 
, left Their ranks, and wandered on the flanks oi rear of the army, where they 
were speedily massacred by the peasants, or made prisoners by the Cossacks. 
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Cut tbo troops now felt tho consequences of tbdr former licentiousness the 
whole country, to the breadth of icttn or eight Wagut* on either side of the 
great road, had been laid wasto during the tdranea of the army, and the 
eihatutcd soldiers were now unable to reach the limit* of their former de- 
railation By a degree of reckless riolence, also, of which U la difficult to 
form a conception, the Qnt columnj of the army destroyed, along the abole 
line of the retreat, tho fow remaining houses which bad surTifed the march 
In summer t and the rearguard, In conseqneoce, suflhmd as much from the 
madness of tltcir comrade* who preceded, as the hostility of their enemies 
who followed them : firo w*a before them with Ita ashes j winter followed 
than with lu horror* The bortca of the canary and artillery, especially those 
which camefrom France and Germany, suffered dreadfully from theioTerity 
of tho cold. In leu than a week after it commenced, thirty thousand bad pe-* 
riahed Caissons and cannon were abandoned at every step the ascent from 
a stream, or die fall of A bridge, occasioned the abandonment of whole parks 
of artillery t amUlied groups threw themse^d upon the dead bodies of the 
horaa to satisfy the cravings of nature (1) ; and in many Instances, eren tho 
repugnance of oar nature at human flesh, was overcome by the- pangs of pro- 
tracted hunger - - 

Mght came, but with it no diminution of the aufferingi of tho soldiery. 
Amidst ilia howling wilderness, tho wearied men songht in rain foe the shelter * 
of a rock, the cover of A friendly habitation, or the warmth bf a fire tho 
stems of tho pine, charged with snow and hardened by frost, long resisted 
tho Hama lighted by the- troops, and when, by great exertions, the fire was 
klndlct^ crowds of starring men prepared a miserable meal of rye, mixed 
with mow water and hone-flesh. Sleep soon closed their eyelids, and for 
sixteen long hours tho darkness was illuminated by tho light of the hirouacs j 
bat number* nernr awoko from their si ambers; and on the following day 
the silos of the nlgbl-flres were marked by circles of dead bodies, with their 
feet still rating on the extinguished piles (2) **" 

Upon the great body of the soldiers the continuance of these hoT 
n»i» « im run produced the usual results of recklessness, insubordination, 
and despair The French soldiers, more susceptible tiuia any others * 
of warm Impressions, early perceived tho full extent of their danger, and be- 
came desperate from tho accumulation of perils from which thet could per 
edve no posaibility of escaping In the general ruin the symnatnla ina ge- 
nerous feelings of our nature were for the mat part extinguished Ibe^ocg 
Instinct of self-preservation concentrated, in these terrible moments, erery 
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one’s energies on bis own safely, and the catastrophes of others were un- 
heeded, when all anticipated similar disasters for themselves. Some, how- 
c\er, of a (inner character, resisted the contagion, and preserved, even m 
the wreck of nature, the gaiety and seicnit^ of mdomitablq minds (1) 

^c n c or ii,o l * 10 a,It kt of these suiferings the army ai rived at Dorogobouge. 
i)o l ^-o ,u l* n P cn , a l column and the corps ofDavoust, aftoi a short rest, 
boujf 0 proceeded on the load to Smolensko, while the corps of Eugene 
w'as directed to more towards the north, m order to assist Oudmot, w'ho was 
severely piessed-by Count Wittgenstein Key, with his corps, now severely 
weakened by the fatigues of the lclrcat, was still intrusted with the perilous 
dulj of protecting the rear , but he nc\ cr failed m its performance, — discharg- 
ing at one time the duty of an able commander, displaying at another the 
courage of a simple gienadiei. In his reports to Napoleon, ho portrayed in 
true colours the frightful condition of the army, but m the held he was al- 
w ays to befound w ith the rearguard, combating with as much alacrity, though 
’ a marshal and prince of the empire, as when he was a private soldier m the 
revolutionaryarmy ( 2 ) 

Dltutrn The Viccroj, m advancing towards the Dwina from Dorogobouge, 
ro^jn bi" n,ct "»lh a succession of disasters Before arriving at the banks of 
l * ,c ^ T °P» l ,e had keen compelled to abandon si\tj-four pieces of 
pu« cannon and three thousand detached soldiers to bis pui suers, but 
on the margin of that stream a new difficulty awni tedium the bridge winch 
be had ordered to be constructed could not bo raised, and Ins lioops were 
obliged to cross the stream amidst lloating masses of ice, with the water up 
to their middles All the efforts of the artillerymen could not obtain a pas- 
* sage for the cannon, and m consequence, the whole remaining arlillciy and 
all the baggage of the corps were abandoned to the Cossacks. The bivouac of 
the following night was eminently disastious . the troops, soaking with the 
water of the Wop, sought in vain for shelter, and multitudes perished from 
the freezing of w'et garments round their exhausted limbs On tho snow 
around them was to be seen the plunder which could no longer be dragged 
along * the riches of Pans and Moscow lay scattered on an unknown strand, 
amidst the dead and the dying This leirible night effected the total disor 
ganization of the corps; and, to complete his misfortunes, the Viceroy, on 
arriving the following day at Doukhowtclnna, found that town already oc- 
cupied by two regiments of Cossacks But m these critical cncumstnnccs be 
did not lose lus presence of mind, forming the Italian Guard and a few 
squadrons of cavalry, which still prcseivcd their horses, into a squaie, he 
attacked and carried the town, and finding that a retreat in the direction of 
Witepsk would expose his detached corps to certain destruction, he piade in 
all haste for Smolensko, where he arrived w r ith the shattered lemams of his 
troops on the 15th November, and found the other coips of the French army 
already assembled (o) 

Meanwhile, the mam Russian army, still advancing m two columns, w'as 
moviDg in the chord of the arc of which Napoleon was describing the curve 
They advanced by Jclma to Tchelkanowo, where the headquarteis were es- 

(l)Sigur, li 181,185.191 Lab 303 Tain ii tho whole journey, and had presqrrcil a Iittlo sugar 
287 Chamb 11 382, 383 and coffco, runted tho cold most i flccluall) Mor 

The duth produced upon almost all the soldiers tificaUou In particular limbs ensued in innumerable 
who penshed from tbe cold was the same. The cases, agniust which tho best preservatne was 
persons affected fell into a stato of paralytic! torpor, found to bo walking on foot — Leaner, Mem de 
which led tlum to approach the fires of the hi- Chtrurgm MtlUatre, iv 91 
vouacs, where they speedily fell into an apoplectic (2) Scgur, ii 187 Hoot, n t 
slumber, Train which thoy neror wakencll Those (3) Bout, ii, 205, 207 Sc 0 t 

of the officers and men who were able to perform 303* 312 
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“WW*®** op the iaii, on tho road loading from Smolen.ke to Ros 
•ndlbwOimlenedUwcoipiijoniaUoMflf the french army, 
U2S*« find precluded tho Muibffiiy of their remaining I n , the fomer 
lVj ‘T*' 10 * a Df following this route, KtuusplT npt pnly got the sure of hi* 
cnttala, and compelled them to coaUaao * disastrous retreat, after they 
lwped to hue arrived at it* termination; bqt kad ijm Jmxqftiie advantage of 
quartering hi* troop* under cover Jd the Tillage*, in a country as yet on- 
waited by war, during the levcnly of lira wiDtur night*. T be march of the 
array vm m rapid, that several detached hodles of tbo French, yho had not 
yet rewired order* to retreat, fell Into thi3r band* In particular, the ad- 
vanced guard of General Baraguay (TflUUcrs, trader Augcreao, with tvrp 
thonand mea, were mad a prisoners by Coant Orlofftfeniwff and Colonel 
DavldolT (i ), who preceded ibe main body, of theanny ljlih ^heir light troop*} 
and a depot of one thousand three hundred men vraj aptaredat KJemcuJ- 
tfcwo by Qnother corps of partisan* odder Colonel Bistjom ' 

HfUm Between Dorogubouge and Smote n*ko Napoldon received Intelli 
grace of the conspiracy of iOlict at Paris, of which a full account 
£££££ *B1 fibortly be given, and by which a few daring men foj a few 
iThThT 7 hour* gained poueulon of lha *e*t qf goverpment, made prisoner 
tho chief of the police, and bad nearly overtprned the Imperial government. 
Ho now perceived jra what a sandy foondation bis fortune* were retted, 
cren in Franco itself, and exclaimed to Daru, u What if no hadremilnnd at 
Jloscow I " From that moment hi* whole thoughts were concentrated on Paris 
trad all tho disaster* of hi* present situation con Id hardly nithdraw hi* im 
passioned imagination from tho convulsions which he anticipated In tho 
centre of hi* power (2) % 

The successive arrival of the different corps at Smolensio, where 
they continued to drop in from tho Olh to the i3th,<pro*ented the 
most dismal spectacle At tho sight of the long wished for tower*, 
tbo soldiers co old no longer restrain their Impatience the little remaining 
discipline instantly gave way, and officer* and privates, infantry and cavalry, 
precipitated themselves in an undistinguished mas* upon the gales The fa- 
mishing troop* rushed Into the streets, and the gales $f tho mag az ines were 
instantly surrounded by crowd*, demanding, with eamnat cries, tho food 
•which they had *o long been promised Bread, in sufficient quantities, could 
Dot bo furnished largo «ch* of grain were thrown ont to the applicant*, and 
tho miserable wither* fought with each other for a few pound* of dried root* 
or grain (3) Tho old and new guard alone preameU their ranks In the midst 
of the general confusion; and their steadiness scorned in wmo degree to 
justify that indulgence to their suffering* which excited inch violent Jibuti*' 
faction among the other troops. 

^ The Emperor had made tho greatest exertion* to provide msga 
zincs along the lino of bis retreat: Immense quantities of* prori- 
sions had been collected it £molenito, Minsk, and Wiltu giganlfe 
•iKwt efforts Iiad been made to transport them to the place* of lbdr 
tlnation tho road* of Gcrmfny and Italy were covered by nerd* of cattle and 
train* of waggons battening to the theatre of war- 1 But ail these efftaU vero 
insufficient the orriralof the cpnvoy* w a* retarded by thestate of tho reads, 
which the pasaago of bo many thousand carriage* bad almost rendered tm- 
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passable the oxen sank under the fatigues of their lengthened marches, and 
the impatience of those who drove them the stores of gram, however im- 
mense, could not sufkce for the numbci of side and isolated men -who were 
left in the rear of the army, and the famished multitude who arrived from 
Moscow The genius and foresight of Napoleon were not wanting the most 
minute orders had been forwarded to the authorities in the rear, to piovide 
for the wants of the army , but every thing failed, because the magnitude of 
his demands outstripped the bounds of human exertional) 

Si'aMc The intelligence which the Emperor received at Smolensko from 
£°muie his two flanks, w r ould alone have been sufficient to' compel his le- 
boii. qan'L treat to the Niemen, even if ample means of subsistence had been 
found for the army (2) The secondary armies of Russia had. every where re- 
sumed the offensive the gigantic plan of Alexander for the captuie of the 
Grand Army was rapidly advancing to maturity the flames of Moscow had 
set the whole empire on fire. 

oprraS "Wittgenstein’s army, having been raised, by the junction of Count 
or wihjch Steinlull with ten thousand regular tioops from Finland, the mill- 

Stein ou tUe „ _ _ _ _ ° , r . _ 1 r , 

Dwina tia of St. Petersburg, and some additional reinforcements from the 

capital, to fifty thousand men, that general resumed the offensive Having 
divided Ins army into two columns, at the head of tliirtj-six thousand men, 
ha advanced on the right bank of the Dwina against Marshal St -Cyr, while 
Steinlull, with thn teen thousand, operated against Ins real on the left bank 
of the river Shut up in Polotsk, the French general had only thirty thou- 
sand men to oppose to these foimidable masses The Russian militia, incor- 
porated with the regular army, soon acquired the discipline and hardihood of 
oct >8 veteran soldiers On the 18th October, being the very day on which 
Kutusoff attacked Murat at \Yinkowo, Wittgenstein advanced against Polotsk, 
where St -Cyi occupied an intrenched camp, and an obstinate battle began 
along the whole line of the mtrenehments General Diebitch, who com- 
manded the advanced guard, supported by the Russian tirailleurs, composed 
for the most part of militia, earned, the Fiench redoubts in the centre, while 
Prince JachwiU drove them under cover of the cannon of the city on the 
right , but on the left, the French, after a furious engagement, maintained 
then ground Night put an end to the battle, and the Russians w ithdrew from 
the mti;enchments which had been the scene of so much carnage On the fol- 
lowing morning at ten o’clock, the cannon of Count Stembill on the left of 
the river gave the joyful intelligence to fhe Russians that they were supported ; 
to the French, that their retreat was in danger St -Cyr immediately made 
dispositions for a retieat, and the artillery were silently drawn across the brid- 
ges, but towards night the Russians, who, during the w'hole day, had been 
establishing their batteries, perceiving the movement, opened a concentric 
fire on all sides upon the city The wooden houses having been set on fire by 
the shells, the flames threw so bright a light around the'mtrenchmcnts, that 
* the troops fought at midnight as ljufull day At two in the morning the Rus- 
sians carried the ramparts, and drove the enemy with the bayonet through 
the burning streets _ The French, nevertheless, disputed the ground so brave- 
ly, that they saved almost their whole artillery, and reached the opposite 
bank with the loss only of four thousand killed and wwunded, and two thou- 
sand prisoners, having previously broken down the bridge over the Dwma (o). 

(l) Napoleon to Victor Ocl 9, 1812 Fain ll (2j Jom iv. 182 Lab 2 n 

293 Siigur, n 210,211 Jom iv 180 Oourg il. (3) Sognr, n 220,223 
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U3tl£' 1,10 nualioj to ihwe cogigtntrau tai »Mnl three thounnd 
tniod «nd wounded sndooUMfoUoirinjdiyCoilntSteinlillLlat 
log b«n alucted by l iupwlor lorw dttethed bj£t.-Cjr, vu 
"*■ defeated and compelled to recron tie Dwtne, le*»Jn* eljhleen 
hundred prisoners In Ibc binds of the enemy There appears to biro been 
• want of concert in tbo movements of the RnssJin generals oh the opposite 
sides of the stream Had tboy attacked rigorously it tbe'same moment, 
there scans no doubt, not only lhatlho check ofConnt Strinhlll wouhl have 
been fitafded, but th« greater pirt of tie French inny mtde prisoncrv ft 
luul been Intended by Wittgenstein to tarn the right of St.-Cyr, and Urns 
cut him off from his communications vyilh Smolensko ind the Grand A rm ]* 
But tho difficulty of throwing bridges oxer the river at Goriany baring ren- 
df red that doslgn abortlre, tbe French general retired towards Smoliintxy, 
wbero bo formed a Junction on IhoSlst October with Victor, who camo fa his 
support from Smolensko with twcnty-Gvo thousand men Tho pursuit of the 
JtuiiUni wo retarded for >o vcril diys by tho difficulty of re-establishing tho 
bridges; but they overtook them near Smollantiy, and took eight hundred 
prisoners froartho rearguard. Wittgenstein immediately established himself, 
in conformity with tho plan of the campaign, on tho banks oflho Oalal and 
detached a division lo tako possession of WJtepsh, which was captured, with 
a slender garrison and largo magazines, on the 7th November (1J 

Napoleon, alarmed by tho near approach orWlUgensleln’s corps, 
ordered Ylclor and Oudinot, who now had resumed tho command 
uumi. of SL-Cyr’s corps, lo driro U back, wlthont advancing loo tar from 
»J£Tud, Ibc lino of the Grand Army Tho Russians, perceiving tho enemy's 
Intention, took a strong position at SmolianUj, and called In thdr 
dctachod columns to giro battle Oh tho 14th Uic French columns 
began tiro attack, which continued with various succe^dnring tho whole day 
bat at length, after tho village of Smoliantzy h«J beonsU times taken and 
retaken, the French marshals, disconcerted by the heavy Ore of the Russian 
batteries, and desirous not to risk tho retreat of tho Emperor by a more serious 
contest, withdrew ^rom tho field Tho leas of cadi party was about three 
thousand men but the success qf the Russians was ovincod by the retreat 
of their adversaries, and tho re-establishment of their remaining position on 
tho banks of the Oula (3) 

UeanwhlloTchlchagoff, having rapidly adranced from Bucharest, 

ZiZHZ which ho left on the -51st JoJJ, by Jassy, Cbolsln, and Zaslaw, to 
•** Oslrog, effected his Junction, behind the Slyr, with Tonntsoff, on 
tho 14th September Schwarttcnbcrg, whoso whole force, Including Saxons 
and Poles, did not exceed forty three thousand, immediately commenced hi* 
to*. ,u retreat j while the Run! in generals, at tho head ofabofo sixty 
thousand men, reiumod offensive operations. Tho Austrians fell hack from the 
banks of tho Tnria to those of tho Bug, with the lots, daring their ™ trca V£ 
two thousand killed and wounded, and flye thousand prisoners. Tchichagw 
luring thus cleared tho country of these enemies, and compelled them to oh 
back In tho direction of "Warsaw, changed tho direction of hi* 
and leaving to General Sacken with a part of his army, the task of otrKrnmg 
Sehwartxcnberg aiul prevailing him from returning to tho theatre* &* •» 
movod himsolf, with the main body of his forces, in tho direction of tneuere- 
■in* Sachcn wu reinforced by tho corps of Count Essen, *hlcn raoeu 
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force to tv\cnty-sovcn tliou*aud men, wlulo TeluehngolT, with thirty-eight 
thousand men ami one bandied ami fifty-six pieces of cannon, moved m ilio 
(liieetion of Minsk He there o\pectc(l to force a junction with the hide army 
of General la tell, who, with die twelve thousand men, had maintained his 
ground in the neighfioinhood of Robnnsk since ilio beginning of the cam- 
paign, ami thus bring a force of fifty thousand men to operate on the com- 
munication of the Grand Army ( 1 ). 

crsc'uMwt- l ho Austrians having begun to rccross the Dug with a force winch 
', rn ',n^ reinforcements bad raised to forty-fivo thousand men, m ordor to 
act against Sat ken, the Russian general advanced to attack them 
in detail before their whole force was across die river. By a rapid advance, ho 
succeeded m drawing the whole attention of SchwnrUenbcig upon lumsolf, 
and when pres-cd by superior forces, look post m the vast forest ofDialswcgc, 
hut the \iistrian commander having manoeuvred with great skill and vigour, 
succeeded in interposing a column between lnm and Teliichngoir, and there- 
by compelled lnm to fall hack to Bo/.cst. The Russiau general, by a happy 
mixture of boldness and prudence, suci ceded, however, lirst by an offensive 
movement, In drawing upon himself the whole force of lnsadversaiy, nearly 
double his own, and then, by a skilful retreat, in withdrawing Ins troops, 
without any serious loss, m such a direction as to preclude Ins opponents 
from throwing any obstacles in the way of the decisive measures which were 
commencing on the Dercsina (2). 

During these ojicrations, 'IchichagoB adv anted with great cxpcdi- 
,'qsnjfr (ion in tliedneclion of Minsk. Hut town, containing the immense 
maga/mcs and depots which Napoleon, during the wiiolesummcr, 
had been collecting for his army, was garrisoned by six thousand 
men, ehlully new levies, under tho Polish General Bronykovsski, The Rus- 
sians, after destroying several smaller detachments which they met on the 
road, Mina up with and totally defeated the garrison at luodanow, with the 
loss of three thousand pnsoneis The immediate consequence of this success 
was the capture of Minsk, on Novcmbci 10, with its immense maga/mcs, and 
above two thousand wounded men. Dy the loss of tins unpoitaiU point, the 
Trench not only were deprived of their principal depot, hut of their best line 
of retreat. Dionykovvski fell hack to the bridge of Dorissow, which com- 
manded the only remaining communication of tho Grand Army. Dom- 
browsky, who commanded a Polish corps of eight thousand men m that 
quarter, instantly hastened to the defence of this important post , but not- 
withstanding all their dfoits, the bridge, with its IcHc-dc-pontj was forced on 
tho 21st by the corps of Count Lambert, who captured eight cannon and two 
thousand live hundred prisoners, besides destroying two thousand of the 
enemy’s best troops This decisive blow gave the Russiaus the commaud of 
the only remaining budge over the Dcicsina, and seemed to rendor ilio escape 
of Napoleon a matter of absoluto impossibility At the same time C6unt 
ChcruitclielT, who had been detached by TcliicbagoIV, to open a communica- 
tion with Wittgenstein, succeeded, after e.xtraordmaiy exertions and by a 
long detour, in reaching the headquarteis of that cntci prising commander 
in crossing the great road from Smolensko to Wuisavv, he had'tlu 
good fortuno to fall in with and liberate Gcneial AVmzingcrodc, 
moving as a prisonci towards the French dominions (5) 

(l) llout n 102,112.312 Join iv 183 Cbarnb. (3) Buut, ii 3J1 Finn. > 
i! 300, 103 403, 405 

('!) llupt li. 311, 3fl, 340 Fam.il. Cbainb, Hi 
300, 400 
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ifijt j Tb° Rimiani la 1 hese engagement* hsU ab6ut three thouuod 
kiUod tod wounded end on the following d*y Coital SleinhJIJ, bar 
lng hccn * lUckcd ^ * wporkr force detached by Sb-Cyr, wax 
defeated and compelled to recrou the Dwlua, I erring driilm 
hundred pritoccn in the hand* of tho enemy 1 There appear! uj hare been 
a want of concert In tbo movement* of the Ilaulan generals ob' the oppoiite 
»ldca of tho sireim Uad they attacked vigorously at thp tamo moment, 
there teems do doubt, not only that the check of Count Stdohili would hare 
been arolded, Lut the greater pert of the French army made prisoner^. It 
liad been intended by Wittgenstein lo torn tbo right of SL-Cyr, and thu* 
cut him off from hu communication* with Smolen^ko and the Grand Army 
But tho difficulty of throwing bridge* orer the river at Goriany baring ren- 
dered that dojlgn aborUva, the French general retired towardj SmolianUy, 
where be formed a janclion on IheSlst October with Victor, who came to bis 
support from Smolensko with twenty-dvo thousand men The permit of the 
Iluiiianj nu rctardod for several day* by the difficulty of ro-e*tibUahiug tho 
bridge*; hut lliey overtook them near SmolianUy, aod look eight hundred 
prisoner* from tho rearguard W lUgetatein Immedutely established himself, 
lu conformity with tho plan of the campaign, on the bank* oflho Ouli, and 
detached a division to toko possession of Witepak, which wt* captured, with 
a i lender girrlson and largo magazines, on the 7th November (i) 

hapoldon, alarmed by the near approach of'Wlttgensteto’s corps, 
ordered Victor and Oudlnot, who now had resumed tho command 
u mm of St.-Gyr’s corps, to drive it back, without advancing loo far from 
the lino of the Grand Army The Russian*, peyeelvjng the enemy 1 * 
intention, took a strong position at SmolianUy, and called in their 
detached column* to giro battle. Oh the 14th the French column* 
begin the attack, * hlch continued wi lb virion* anccea^dnnng the whole day 
but at length, after the village of SmolianUy had been tlx times taken and 
retaken, tho French manhols, dUconccrtcd by the heavy tiro of tho Russian 
batteries, and desirous not lo risk the retreat of tho Emperor by a more serious 
conical, withdrew ;from the field Tho 1 ms of each party wi* about Uirto 
thousand men hut tho success of the Russian* wt* ovinced by tho retreat 
of their adversaries, and tho ro-cjlabbshmenl of thejr remaining position on 
the bank* of tho Quia (9) 

o«cr»u-» Meanwhile Tehichagoff, having rapidly advanced from Bucharest, 
which ho left on the 3i*t Julf, by Jassy, CboUln, and ZuUw, to 
*“*- O*trog effect od hi* Junction, behind the Styr, with TormatotT, on 
tho 14th September SchwarUenbcrg, whose whole force, Including Sawn* 
and Pole*, did not exceed forty-three thousand, immediately commenced ha 
u- retreat} while the Ruiaian general*, at the head of above «xty 
thousand men, rcsomod ofTensive operation*. The Auitrlam fell back from Ute 
banka of tho Tnria to thoso of tho Bug, with tbo lo**, during their retreat, <« 
Jwo thousand killed and woondod, and five thousand prisoner!. Tehkfwgoo 
having tho* cleared tho country of these enemies, and compelled them to 
back in the direction of Warsaw, changed the direction of hi* 
and leaving to General Sackon, with a part of his army, the task 
SchwarUcnherg and preventing him from returning to the diealr® 
moved himself, with tho main body of hi* forces, In the direction of to* 
iio»_ Stchan was rdErforcod by the corps of Count Esaou, which raaeu 
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force to twenty-seven thousand men; whilo Tcluehngoff, with thirty-eight 
thousand men apd one bundled and fifty-sjx pieces of cannon, moved m the 
direction of Minsk lie tliero expected to force a junction with the little army 
of General Ei tell, who, with the twelve thousand men, had maintained his 
ground m the neighbourhood of Bobrmsk smeo tho beginning of the cam-- 
paign, and thus bring a foiccof Gfty thousand men to operate on the com- 
munication of tho Giaud Army (1). 

Tho Austi ians having begun to rccross the Bug with a force which 
reinforcements had raised to forly-fivo thousand men, in order to 
s«kcn act against SacKcu, the Russian general advanced to attack them 
in detail before their whole force was across the river. By a rapid advance, ho 
succeeded m drawing the whole attention of Schwaitzenborg upon himself, 
and when pressed by superior forces, took post in tho vast forest of Bialswege; 
but the Austrian conimandci having manoeuvred with great skill and vigour, 
succeeded m interposing a column between him and Teluchagoff, and there- 
by compelled lum to fall back to Bo/,cst The Russian general, by a happy 
mixture of boldness and prudence, succeeded, however, first by an offensive 
movement, In drawing upon himself the whole force of his adversary, nearly 
double his own, and then, by a skilful retreat, in withdrawing his troops, 
without any serious loss, m such a direction as to precludo bis opponents 
from throwing any obstacles m the way of the decisive measures which w'ere 
commencing on the Rercsina (2), 

Capture of During these operations, Teluchagoff advanced with great expedi- 
briStc tion in thedircction of Minsk That town, containing the immense 
s f ) tcwT magazines and depots which Napoleon, during the whole summer, 
oiujoir, i, at i ] )Cen collecting for his army, was garrisoned by six thousand 
men, cbjolly new levies, under tho Polish General Bronykowski The Rus- 
sians, after destroying several smaller detachments winch they met on the 
road, came up with and totally defeated the gainson atKiodanow r , with the 
loss of three thousand prisoners The immediate consequence of this success 
was tho capture of Minsk, on Novcmbci 10, with its immense magazines, and 
above two thousand wounded men Ry the loss of this impoitant point, the 
Fronch not only were deprived of their pnncipai depot, but of their best line 
of retreat, Bronykowski fell back to the bridge of Bonssow, which com- 
manded the only remaining communication of the Grand Aimy Dom- 
brovysky, who commanded a Polish corps of eight thousand men m that 
quarter, instantly hastened to the defence of this important post; but not- 
withstanding all their efforts, the bridge, with its Utc-dc-ponl, w r as forced on 
the 21st by the corps of Count Lambert, who captured eight cannon and two 
thousand five hundred prisoners, besides destroying two thousand 6f the 
enemy’s best troops This decisive blow gave the Russians the command of 
llie only remaining budge over the Beicsma, and beamed to render the escape 
‘of Napolclon a matter of absolute impossibility At the same time Count 
Chermtclieff, wbo had been detached by Teluchagoff, to opon a communica- 
tion with Wittgenstein, succeeded, after extraordmaiy exortions and by a 
long detour, in reaching the hcadquarteis of that on tci prising commander. 
In crossing the great road from Smolensko to< Wai saw, he had' the singular 
good fortune to fall in wqlh and Ubeiate Gencial Wmzmgerode, who was 
moving as a prisoner towaids the French dominions (3) 

(1) Bout u. 102, 112, 312 Join iv 183 Cbaiub (3) Bout, ii 331 Fam u. 326,329, Cliamb mi 
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IalWj wiy tho gigantic plan formed by the Russian* for the des- 
«*** Inictlon of Napoleon's anny approached Its accomplishment. The 
£££ force* of \Mttgcustdii and Tchkbagoir, drawn from the opposite 
' oxtrcmlUcs of Europe, Ltd successfully reached their destined 
point* , the Hue* of the Oak and of the Beret] rut vvero guarded by seventy 
thoimnd men Minsk with ju rut magazines, Boriasow with, Jt* for tided 
bridge, were In the hands of tho Russians while Napohfon , with tha iba tiered 
remain* of hi* army, wa* Hill engaged with the whole force* of KuUnoffln 
the neighbourhood of Smolensko The plan to ahlj traced by the cabinet of 
St.-i'ctcrihurg fud, norcrUieitw, not been folly earned into execution 
Instead of wrenty, they had calculated on one htmdred and twenty thousand 
being assembled in the rear of the Grand Army and the trade* of the Bas- 
alan command era, though approaching, were not In »ueh clow proximity as 
to be oblo to support each other in case of danger The principal closes of 
thli disappointment wero the non-arriral of General ErtcU, who had failed to 
Join TchichagolT with his troop*, and the disasters which had reduced to one- 
half the corps of Count St elnhflL Is erertbeJes*, the force in his roar, such as 
it was, would hare rendered the escape of any part of the French army alto- 
gether desperate to any other commander than Napol&n (1) 

The Frencli Emperor, perceiving from, the exhausted stale of the 
tS T » ty- magazine*, the loss of Polotsk, and the ad ranee of TehiehagutT, tint 
a protracted stay at Smoletuko was Impossibly, prepared for a con- 
Uuuanee of his retreat. The remain* of the caralry, reduced from 
forty thousand. wh o crosaed the Niemeii to^dght hundred, wero 
formed into one body, and placed under the orders of La tour Utubourg the 
si latter ed bat tali ciu* blended Into separate corp* and the Emperor, putting 
himself at the bead of the old guard, *et out from hmolcnsko on the Htb JBs 
troops amounted to nearly seventy thousand men j but of this body not more 
than forty thousand were in such a state of organisation as to be capable of 
ottcusive operation*. They had already kat three hundred and fifty pieces 
of cannon hat nearly two hundred and fifty were still dragged along, des- 
tined erelong to augmen t the Jong catalogue of the victors trophies (2J 

Knlusoff, continuing his parallel march, bad already arrived in the 
11 neighbourhood of hrasnol with his whole army, excepting the Cos- 
sacks under PialolT but it did not now exceed fifty thousand men Thirty 
thousand soldiers had been left behind dunng the rapid march from JUlo- 
Jaroslawilx from follyuo jbd the severity of the weather, which affected the 
Russian troops even non than those from the south of Europe. The Russian 
soldiers had the advantage of the Vraich in the enthusiasm of luccew, in 
having marched over on unwaited country, in having preserved a greater 
number of tbdr artillery hones, and in not ulUnaltly losing the men wbo 
fell behind but the cold of winter was os severe upon them a* upon iba m 
vadera ami the diminution of thdr rinks for present operations was folly » 


great as that of their adversaries (3) 

Tbe French troops marched, as on the previous part of urn ret r«t, 
"tir“fr2-il n successive columns ; the Emperor, with the old and new 
mZV**- came first, next that of the Viceroy, then roust, 
continued to bring up the rear On the 14lh the old guard occu^ed 
Kutosoff having brought up the greater part of bis army to 
of the great road early on tbe morning of the fifth, opened a bear/ 
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tillcry on tho French guards, while Milaradowitch crossed the great road, and* 
drove back the heads of the advancing columns. In the night, however, Na- 
poleon attacked the Russians with the best divisions of the young guard, and 
succeeded m clearing the route to Krasnoi, and on the following morning the 
Emperor himself passed the dangerous part of the road m the midst of the old 
guard. Kutusoff, fearful to encounter that formidable body, withdrew his 
troops from the road, and harassed their march only by a distant cannonade. 
The veterans closed their ranks round their monarch as they passed the Rus- 
sian batteues, and played m the hottest of the fire the celebrated air, — c< Oil 
peut-on Stre mieux qn'au sem dc sa famillc ?” u Say, rather,” exclaimed the 
Emperor, “ let us watch over tho safety of the Empire (1) ” 
impression j n tiulh, on this occasion, as during tho whole remainder of the 
retfeut j the French army owed their safety chiefly to the circum- 
ducrSm. stance that the Russian generals were far from being aware of tho 
miserable condition to which their antagonists were reduced , and 
took their measures to resist the Grand Army, when, it was only the skeleton 
of that awful array which was before them ; and by a more vigorous onset 
they might, in all probability, have effected its entire destruction This illu- 
sion, so natural from the heroic deeds of the French army, was increased by 
the circumstance that, m several intercepted despatches from Rerthier to the 
marshals of the aimy, which fell into the hands of the Russians, he spoke of 
different corps of the armies as if they still existed m considerable strength, 
when, in fact, they were little belter than shadows The imagination could 
not conceive tho extent of disaster which had befallen the French army; the 
remembrance of Us deeds still affected the minds of men, and Napoleon was 
still the mighty conqueror at the head of the Graud Army, when in truth, he 
could not collect thirty thousand men around Ins standards m a condition to 
face the enemy (2). 

Successful No sooner had the guard passed, than Kutusoff made his disposi- 
h°ns to block up the road, and cut off the corps of the Viceroy. 
corpj Prince Dolgorucki, with his corps, was placed astride upon the 
gieat road fronting Smolensk), while General Racffskoi was established pa- 
rallel to its line to take the advancing columns in flank Eugene, after pass- 
ing a miserable night round the fires of his bivouac, was advancing slowly 
on foot along the road in the middle of his staff, when he was met by an offi- 
cer of Milaradowitch, who summoned him to surrender The French general 
Guyon, the sole survivor of his brigade, instantly lepelled the insulting pro- 
posal , but immediately the heads of the column were arrested by a shower 
of cannon-shot , the lulls on the left of the road were seen bristling with 
armed men, and a fence of levelled bayonets closed the front Far from being 
dismayed by so fearful a spectacle, the brave Eugene, worthy of the crown 
w'hich he woie, formed lus troops into ihiee divisions, and advanced with 
firmness to attack the Russian batteries, but the French squares in lam 
strove to cut their way through the hostile ranks their battalions melted 
aw'ay under the fire of the grape-shot, while numerous squadrons pouied 
down from the eminences on the left to destroy the scattered columns Find- 
ing it impracticable to fore? his way along the great road, the Viceroy placed 
himself and the royal guard at the bead of bis best troops, and while the 
enemy were actively engaged on the left, defiled acioss the fields during the 
obscurity of evening, and joined the Emperor at Krasnoi. In this affiur lie 

*£> - 
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!”{ SJtm hundred priWDW, • uU jmt RRmlw tflioj, om «.). 

iSX pncounied by iht» moo*, Knimoft radial, or the nit, t„ 

Jff**.*® brici lui wholo force lo harnrurn m ’ 


aD, i iiw guards For llda pujpW be JJrS?d3> amrli^ihreo 
column* t tho flm, under Lbo order* ofcSeraJ Tomawfl; wboSd W 
called to tho mala array flnce the- death of Bognthloo, ifi* destined toad 
rauw toward* the great road beyond Kmuol Id the direction of Oreha to *, 
to threaten the comnmnlcaUoo* of rtipolion, and pro rent him from teadiZ 
wccour to hi* dutrewod HcqtenanU, the *ccond, commanded by IMucoGa] 
JiUin, rcoeirod order* to more upon Kramol, and attack the enemy in front: 
whJlo the third, under (lie qrder* of ildarado witch, wu commanded to allow 
the carpi of Darouit to defllo along the road toward* Knanol, Ud the whoia, 
body wu part, ami then fall upon hi* rear In thl* manner, be hoped that 
(ho corp* of DaTouit and the guard*, preuod together, and attacked In front 
and oa both flank* at the *ime time, would bo thrown into diwrdw and 
datroyod (2) , ^ 


KTi hapoldon, feeling the necesdty of making an effort to diicngago 
that marshal from hi* peril o u* iltuation, prolonged hi* *tay on the 
f7t[i at Kmool, and accepted the conibiL Before daylight the 
dfmloa* of ftognet of the^uani nirpriaed and defeated a IUmian detach- 


ment In the Tril*gB of Ojarow*ii a *ucce*a of great importance, by the ebr 
com* poet I op which it produced in the Ru*akn commander; llo drew up hi* 
troop* in two line* fronting the Iluoian centre, with their right resting oo 
tho town of Kraraoi, and their left on tiro ratine of the Lownina At day- 
break tho Emperor *et out. from Kraanol on fool, in the dinxllon ofSmo- 
lenrio, fiflendbU aid to Darooil, who wa* coming np On *elzInghi**woni,' 
he exclaimed, M I haro kmg enough acted emperor now i* ihomwmcnt to 


mum© tho general (5) " 

Tho action commenced by Prince Galli trip, with tho lUmiancen- 


*'—<• tro, atucUng General Rogurt and the young guapL After an ol^ 
ju^iv uiuata conflict, la the coUtvj of which a iqoaro of the Imperial 
guard wu broken and datroyed by thoRoulan cuirassier*, ihaRuidan* 
cstablbhod them scire* on the bank* of the Loumlua, near the centre of the 
French portion Ax the aame time, the eorp* of Daroori, which had been 
suffered to pa** by UUaradowitch, appeared in tight, tlowly mo ring on in 
tho mld*t ofacloud of Cusack*, which enrdoped iUTank*. The poiiUon of 
fvipohkm wu now In the highest degree critical. In front, on the right and 
loft, the horizon was flaming with the enemy's firoj Krunol was ipoedily 
Ailed by a crowd of fugltlre* from the centre apd Dartum** corp*, whkh 
could no longer maintain their ground against Prince Gallium and the in- 
creasing forco of IRlar ado witch, which pressed on from the sooth and out. 
At this dreadful moment, if the corp* of Tormuoff bad appeared on iherotd 
to the right, between Kruno! and Uady, there »eems no doubt that the wb<« 
French army would either hare been compelled to miTmler, or dritre £>** 
upon the Dnieper, and hat in the marshes and forest* which border uut <*r 
•cried uream Dnt Kubaoff, haring discovered that the Emperor *ithw* 
guard* wa* in Krowiol, delayed the march of hi* left wing fill 
•o tuto giro the guard* and llorller limn to defllo toward* LUdy^boorei 
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masoff crossed the road— overawed, it would appear, by the thoughts of 
driving to desperation so great a conqueror, or desirous of securing, without 
loss to himself, the destiuction of the corps of Davoust Tho consequence 
was, that Napoldou, with the half of his guards who had survived the battle, 
retired m safety to Liady, while Prjncc Galhtzin carried by assault the vil- 
lage of Ivrasuoi, and the corps of Davoust, severely pressed in rear by the 
troops of Milaradowitcli, and cut m two by the advanced guard of Tormasoff, 
which at length arrived at its ground, was almost totally destroyed (1) In 
Hus battle, tho Russians took above six thousand prisoners, forty-five pieces 
of cannon, two standards, and an immense quantity of baggage, among which 
were tho baton of Marshal Davoust and part of tho archives of Napoldon. 
imminent Meanwhile, the corps of Marshal Ney, which brought up the reai, 
iSHaia cUn left Sitiolcnsko on the morning of the 17th, after blowing up part 
auct or Noy 0 f tj le raniparts On their route they speedily saw traces of the 
ruin of the Grand Army, cannon, caissons, dead horses, wounded men, ar- 
rested their piogiess at every step, amidst a tremendous cold and an unusual 
accumulation of snow. Kutusofi', informed of the situation of this corps by 
the papers of the Emperor found at Krasnoi, prepared for Ins reception. The 
aimy was established in two columns on the great road, facing both ways, m 
oi dei to prevent any attempt at a rescue by the French troops who had got 
on towards Liady, while a body of cavalry was detached to prevent him 
defiling by the right of the great i oad The French columns, ignorant of their 
danger, approached on the 18th, under cover of a thick fog, the banks of 
the Lossmma, strewed with the bodies of their comrades, when they were 
suddenly assailed by lepealed discharges of grape-shot from forty pieces of 
cannon, while the whole heights on their front and flank appeared crested 
by dense black columns of infantry and artilloiy, ranged m order of battle 
To a proposition for a capitulation, the intrepid Noy replied, “A marshal of 
France never surrenders *” and instantly forming his columns of attack, ad- 
vanced with the utmost heroism against the Russian batleues His soldiers, 
worthy of their immortal commander, closed their ranks, and marched with 
hopeless devotion against the iron bands of their adveisuries; but after a 
fruitless action, and the loss of half their numbers, they weie thrown into 
disorder, and driven hack to a considerable distance fiom the field of battle, 
with the loss of three thousand five hundred prisoners, and above two thou- 
sand killed The marshal, perceiving that the enemy’s position could not he 
forced in front, and that they were extending to the north of the great road, 
to prevent lnm from escaping, as Prince Eugene had done, formed a body of 
four thousand out of the most efficient of his troops, and with these retired 
for an hour on the road to Smolensko, when he suddenly turned to the north, 
and moved towards the Dnieper The severity of tho cold had frozen part of 
the course of that river * at the village of Syrokenie, his advanced posts fell 
in with a peasant who conducted them to a point w'herc the passage was 
practicable, and he succeeded, during the night, m transporting three thou- 
sand, without horses or artillery , ovei the fiagile ice, to the opposite shore 
He even waited three horns on the hank before venturing across the nvei, to 
give time for his stragglers Co join, his ’little detachment , and during tins 
anxious period, the heroic marshal, wiapped in Ins cloak, slept quiet y on 
the margin of the stream The remaindei of his corps, amounting to eig 
thousand five, hundred, with twenty-seven pieces of cannon, and the w n 
baggage of the corps, feU into the hands of the Russians In the morni g 

(l) Bout u 213, 223, 221. StSgur, it, 26i, 275 Fain, n 305. 307. Choihb. U 
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Uio iOlh, * column of two thousand fh-e hundred men was surrounded by 
tiw Russian carelry In the neighbourhood of WlnnjU-LoakJ and made 
prisoners; and thereranani of Marshal Ney> corps wa* assailed by lie Cas- 
ucM, who had como from Smolcnsko along Iho north bonk of tho rirer, aikl 
compelled to abandon throe him d red prisoners and Jen pieces of cannon (i) . 
cwa The result of the actions on the fOlh, I7th, and 18lh, besides ono 
EriZaZi hundred and Incite pieces of cannon abandoned near brnoletuho, 
* was Qio capture of twealy-six ihoosand prisoners, three hundred 
officers, and one hundred and sixteen pieces cd cannon, and ten thousand 
killed or drowned} with tho loss to the Russians of only two Ihoosand menu 
Tho history of the rcrolullonary wars can afford no parallel to sucha spbeesa 
achieved at so aroall a saerdka to the vlctorinas party ^ Ntpoldon himself 
bore testimony to the ability with which the mtnmuvrc* on bis flank had 
been conducted (2) Tho still of the Russian moron cuts is the more to be 
admired, because, with a force Inferior upon the whole to their, antagonists, 
they were always superior at the point of attack. Isapolton left Smolensko 
with seventy thousand men, of whom one-haH. were still efficient: RutnsofT 
arrived at Krasnol with only fifty thousand, nearly as much debilitated by 
suffering as their opponents (5) It must, however, be admitted, that the 
caution of the Russian commander, howover praiseworthy on former occa- 
sions, was misplaced on the 18thait Krasnol tho Russians there, though not 
superior In number to Ibeir antagonists, were supported by all the axeltatlon 
of victory, wbilo successive disasters had sunk tiro spirit of the French add 
the chanco of capturing Napoleon, or even his principal generals, waj worth 
purchasJng.at the haiard even of a defeat to a corps of the army (4) 
jwtuju Although the Emperor and part of the array bad escaped this 1m 
'rnlncnt danger at Krasnol yet it was a pal nfal sight for Ma officers 
twr££, fo behold the straits to which he was reduced, and iho utter, djy* 
organization which pervaded every part of iho army Tho horse* 
haring .ill perished, or been reserved by the Emperor’s orders for tho 
wounded, Nipolion himself marched on fpot, with a birch stick in his hand, 
to avoid falling on the icy roads, surrounded by a body of officers who still 
preserved some sort of regularity of appearance but It was with extrema 
difficulty that tboy could force their wiy through the crowd pf straggling 
soldiers, baggage- waggons, chariots, cannon, and camp followers^ who, pell- 
mell and In utter confusion, crowded theroadsio the most {rightful disorder 
Nothing but the devotion of the officers who surrounded him, preserved auy 
sort of prder in this disorganized multitude} bat ibeir efforts wore incessant 
(o watch over the safely of the Emperor, and thus succeeded in bringing 
him safely through (be frightful confusion with which he was surrounded (p) 
a mt, rw hoy was severely harassed by PlatotT m Ids retreat, after creasing 
ts* tho Dnieper For above twenty league* he parched la the midst 
***”“* of six tho nsand of these Scythians, who hovered in ceuapuy round 

Ids wearied colomns. On one occasion, tho Cossacks got the start of Ids ad 
vonecd troops and tho sudden apparition of flashes qf artillery in tne mi 
of the darkneasof the forest, announced that they were surrounded ey mar 
enemies Tho bravest fell back In dismay, and gave thexpi<?)' a op * 
but the marshal, with admirable presence of mind> ordered the charge ^ 
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beat, and exclaimed, “ Comrades, now is the moment; forward, they are 
ours'” At these words, the surprised soldiers, imagining that the enemy 
v ete cut off, resumed their courage, and the Cossacks, dreading an overthrow, 
fled m confusion. At length, aftei undergoing innumerable hardships, the 
lieioic commander brought the remnant of his corps,, hardly amounting to 
fifteen hundred armed men, to the neighbourhood of Orcha; and the Em- 
peror, who heard with the utmost joy of their approach, sent the Viceroy’s 
corps to their assistance, which enabled them to rejoin m safety the other 
corps of the army Napoleon exclaimed, u I have three hundred millions in my 
coflers m the Tuileries : I would willingly bare given, them to save Marshal 
Ney(i)>” 

p«Nif S io U j The whole Ficnch army was no%v assembled near Orcha, but they 
i°r“^df tlic exhibited a miserable skeleton of the Grand Army. Out of thirty- 
oi-my , Inc thousand of the guard there remained only six thousand, but 
they were in tolerable condition, and had presen cd their artillery. Davoust 
had only saved four thousand out of seventy thousand; Eugene, eighteen 
hundred out of forty-two thousand, Key, fifteen hundred out of forty thou- 
sand. The marshals vainly attempted to re-establish order, and established 
gendarmes to arrest the stiagglcrs, and bring them back to their standards . 
the punishment of death bad lost its terrors to men who expected only a few 
hours of life (2). 

tuc“fro!“ of The severity of the weather abated at Orcha ; to the intense frost 
Muunu-mcc ^ 1C P rece< j ,n 6 fortnight succeeded a thaw, winch rendered the 
oru,cpur CC bivouacs at night less intolerable, magazines m abundance were 
Kuliuoff formed in the town, and a park of artillciy supplied the losses of 
the corps m that essential particular. The garrison of the town and the Polish 
cavalry in the neighbourhood w ere joined to the army. Kutusoff, finding that, 
during the delay occasioned by the action with Marshal Ney’s corps, the re- 
mains of the French army had gained the start of him by several marches, re- 
solved to relinquish the pursuit to lus advanced guard, and give the mam 
body some repose (5) For tins purpose he moved his headquarters, by easy 
marches, to Kopys on the Dnieper, leaving to Wittgenstein and Tchichagoff 
the task of completing the destruction of the French army 
f.apoidoo’j Napoleon’s first intention was to join bis forces to those of Victor 
an( l Oudmot, and, w r ith their united force, fall upon Wittgenstein, 
ana plan*, and force his way across the Oula, on the direct road to Wiina But 
the excessive difficulty of the roads m that direction, leading through forests 
and morasses, which offered no resources for the army, and the experienced 
strength of the Russian position at Smolensko, having compelled him to aban- 
don that design, he moved direct upon the Beresma On the road he received 
the disastrous intelligence, first, of the capture of Minsk, and then of the 
bridge of Borissow, by TcbitbagofTs army . the only passage’ over the river 
was now in the enemy’s hands, while the sudden thaw had broken up its 
wintry covering, and filled the stream with ftagments of floating ice, which 
rendered it apparently impossible to re-establish a communication with the 
opposite shore In front was 'Tchichagoff, guarding the stream with thirty 
thousand men, on the right, Wittgenstein in an impregnable position, on 
the left, Kutusoff will) the mam Russian army (4) 
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£££ Critical circumstances the Emperor displayed hU usual 

J^ 111 ,tul ilncDc “ of mind Far from dwelling of bis fortunes, 
..“TT*. h iy^° 1 u Cd 10 accumahla ^ fcrce, tndosenrhdm the army of 
JioldirJ*, which obstructed tho direct lino of hij rctarn to Europe For this 
purpose ho Unmgdtcncd his army with. the corps of Victor. Oodinot. and 
Do mb ro wiki, and all the detachments which ho could, collect in the neigh- 
bourhood, and, placing tho corps of Oodinot in front, and that of Yktnrln 
tl» rear, set-out on his peri lorn march. By concentrating his whole fon» in 
tldi manner, ho presented an bn posing mass of seventy thousand combatants) 
for, though tho remains of tho Grand Army, reinforced by the wreck of Dom- 
hrowskfs corps, did not exceed twenty thousand men, the unite d mn jot 
Victor and Oiulinot brtmght an accession of fifty thousand troops, with all 
their artillery and appointments In good order, and the united artillery of the 
army amounted to two hundred and fifty pieces After mating cra -y *1 
lowanco foe tho disorganisation of a part of this force, there can be no doubt 


that Kapoldort had at his disposal a body of forty thousand eonjbafints, per 
fectly armed, and in a condition to fight j that they were supported by a 


powerful train of artillery, and that all were penetrated by the conviction 


that their only chance of safety lay in their owp courage and resolution (11 
T«m M To oppose this still formidable force, TchichagoiT hadr.only at ois 
disposal thirty three thousand men, of which one-third was ca 
vxlry, nearly unserviceable in the marshy shores and wooded banks 


of the Bernina; and his artillery did not exceed one hundred and fifty pieces. 
IIo had no chance, therefore, of opposing the passage of the river by main 
force ) but tho real da D ger of Napofoon consisted in this, that he might fail 
with superior numbers upon the French advanced guard before the main 
body could come across to their assistance, or, by destroying the bridge over 
the marshes on the road to Jimbue, render thdr further prepress Jropnctic 
able even after passing the stream, or delay it UU the approach of Wittgenstein 
endangered the whole army (8) 

The advanced guard of TchichagoiT, advancing beyond tho bridge 
°* Borissow, ^ or der to approach Wittgenstein ■ corps, was met op 
tmdj mm-ium the 23d by the vanguard of Oodinot, and totally defeated, with the 
iivC?* loss of above one [thousand men. Ills troops, in consoqaence, ro- 
passod the river in tho utmost coirfasion, but they had the presence of mind 
to destroy the bridge of Borissow in thdr flight. This circumstance still ex 


posed Napoleon to the difficulty of throwing a bridge and crossing the river la 
*•* the free of the enemy’s army a difficulty which ifrts not diminished 
by the intelligence, that on the tame day -Wittgenstein had fallen on his rear 
guard under Victor, and made fifteen hundred prisoners. The corps of Vic- 
tor, in consequence, was thrown back upon the centre of the army, under 
Napoleon in person They met suddenly in tho middio of a pine forest, and 
Victor’s men then beheld, for the first lime, tho ghostly {tanaim of that once 
splendid army traversing tho wood more like a troop of captives than a body 
ofarmodmen The squalid looka of the soldlen tho silent tread and sunk 
visages of the men thdr long boards and smoke-besmeared countenances [ 
the vast numbers of officers and general^ marching without 'troops pro- 
miscuously with tho common men; the extraordinary dresses of lie army, 
composed of women’s pelisses, old carpets, or tom ckuks, threw the troops 
of Victor, who had been kept ignorant of the disasters of the Grand Army, 
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into consternation ; and disoider, tho most contagious of all maladies, began 
rapidly to spiead through tho ranks (i).~ 

To conceal Ins real intention, Napoliion made demonstrations 
deceive the towards the Lower Beresma, as if Ins design was to cross there, 
uu ”1“ to and unite lus forces to those of Schwarlzenberg. He even went so 
{£;££* far as to make considerable preparations foi a bridge, nearly op- 
posite Brill in that quarter Meanwhile, the mam body of lus forces were 
collected on the heights of Bonssow; and finding that Ins demonstrations had 
attracted the whole attention of the enemy to the lower part of the river, he 
began, under cover of a battery of forty pieces, to throw two bridges, on the 
Nov n night of the 25th, over the stream, nearly opposite to Sludienka. 
A severe frost, which set in on the 2-fth, facilitated the approach of the artil- 
lery and caissons to the river, over the marshy meadows which lined its sides : 
but this fortunate circumstance redoubled the difficulty of forming the 
bridges, by reason of the floating ice which was brought down by its waves. 
Nov is But nothing could arrest the French engineers. ’With heroic devo- 
tion, the corps of sappers threw themselves into the river, with the water up 
to. their shoulders ; while the cavalry of General Corbmeau swam across the 
stream to drive back the Russian detachments which were beginning to col- 
. lcct on the oppositeshoie The enemy w r ere defeated ; and the bridge for in- 
fantry being at length completed by the incredible exertions of General Eble, 
and the French engineers, a brigade of infantry was soon transported in safety 
to the opposite shore ( 2 ). 

pinofti.o % a singular piece of fortune, General Tchaphlz, who commaud- 
army sur- e d the Russian troops on the western side of the mer, had been 
palaa/p 10 recalled by Tcluchagoff, on that very night, to the Lower Beresma, 
to resist the attack which was anticipated in 'that quarter In the morning of 
Nav jc the 26th, the French, who had passed a sleepless night, watching 
the Russian forces, beheld with astonishment their bivouacs deserted, and 
their batteries in retreat, at the very lime that the bridge was beginning to 
acquire consistency Tchapbtz, who was soon informed of the passage, made 
all haste to return, but be found the advanced guard so firmly established, 
that it was impossible to dislodge them from their position Another bridge 
was speedily completed for the passage of the carriages and artillery . fifty 
pieces of cannon, besides the artillery of the whole corps, defiled in a short 
time to' the western bank, the whole of Oudmol’s corps was transported 
across* and the Russians being driven back to the thickets, at a distance from 
the river, Napoleon found himself master of the important defiles that.lead 
to Zembm, and the passage for his army secured (5). i 
Joirj mra- Luring these critical operations, Tchichagoff, with the mam body 
hiring of his forces, lay inactive at Chabachwiezi, obstinately adhering to 
tlxe paisnge his opinion that tho serious attempt was to be made on the lower 
part of the river He even adhered to this opinion after he heard of the pas- 
sage having commenced .at Studienka, conceiving that that operation was only 
Nov 27 a femt to withdraw his attention from the real intentions of Ihe 
Emperor ,But being at length convinced, by repeated advices fiom Tcha- 
plitz, that the passage was seriously going forward at that point, he made all 
haste to march his troops in that direction , while 'Wittgenstein having re- 
ceived intelligence that the Fiench were escaping oyer the river, attempted 
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lo march straight to Studicnka, In order to destroy tho rcarguard'on the left 
bank , bat the (tile of the roidi rendering tbit project impracticable, he m 
compelled to more to Stnroi Boritsow In this wit he hoped either to cot off 
Victor, if be bid not ret pasjed that'pliec, or to follow him op In thirdirec- 
tion of Studieaka, if he bad anlicipitcd hii movement (i) 

** The corps of Mclorwu extended along the left bank of the Bero- 
situ, a» fir as Borissow, which wai occupied by General Parhra- 
wnjr»^ neausTwilh a itrong division During the whole of tho 27th the 
j£,*' paaigo of the army continued, while Victor*! corps gradually drew 
nearer to the bridge; but tbo division $f Partommaui, which formed his 
rearguard, wu commanded by Isapoltioiroot to letTe Borhsow and more up- 
on StarobBorinow till six in the' evening The consequence wu, that before 
bo could reach tho latter town, WitiengstehTs army wu lirmly established 
acrojj tbo great road, with Ida front facing the line by w hich alone the French 
could approach Partonneiux, finding hia progress interrupted by to formi- 
dable a force, attempted lo cut bis way through; but hla troop* being de- 
feated with great lost In their gl tempt, and finding' their retreat to Borissow 
cut olT by PlatoIT, who had como up with bis Coasacki, wai compelled to ca- 
pitulate with (evon thousand men, including eight hundred cavalry in tho 
best condition. Ho himself endeavoured, with four hundred men, to elude 
Ids pursuers during tho obscurity of tho night; but after wandering acme 
hours in tho dark through the snowy desert, and finding erery outlet block- 
aded by tbeeqemy’a fire*, he wu obliged to lay down Ins arms (2) 

On tbo syne day General \ennoloff, with tho advanced guard of 
KutuaofTa army, arrived at Boriuow, and a bridge of pontoons 
haring been established by Tchicbagoff, hii corps *a» instantly 
ZJZSa* paaaed over to reinforce the army of Moldavia on the right bank; 
lTTr and tho Boaaian generals luring met from Moscow, Finland, and 
Bucharest, at Boriuow on the night of tho 27th, concerted measures for a 
general attack on the French army on both sides of tho river for the follow- 
ing day Tchichagoff, supported by Ycrmoloff, wu to assail Oodinot and the 
French main body on tho right bank, while Wittgenstein pressed upon Vic- 
tor, and threw back hii corps upon the bridge of Studicnka (3) 

TcbapliU began the action on the momingof the27lh,by a ip Sri ted 
t 2- *£— i* aiUick on the corps of Miribal Oudlnot but tho FrenchTangUanl 
**r a*r*- haring been succeasively reinforced by the remains of hoy’s corps, 
tho legion of the Vistula, and tho Imperial guard, the Bunions, after an ob- 
stinate conflict, were compelled to giro way, with the loss of twelvo hundred 
»*■ prisoners Tho French cuirauieri charged with to much impetuo- 
sity, that the day wquld bare been Irretrievably lojt, if TcliapllU had not 
bravely thrown himself upon the victorious squadron at the head of theRus* 
aian hussars and Tchichagoffhaving at length brought up tbo main body of 
bis forces, tho battle wu restored but it was too late for decisive success the 
road lo Z emb in wu secured, traversing for some hundred yards defiles 
through tho marches where the narrow road was laid on wood, which might 
have been burned, and the retreat of tho French entirely stopped and dur- 
ing the action the guard and the corps of Da roust defiled in that direction* 
Tbo battle continued in the wood between Brill and Slaehbow with incon- 
ceivable fury till midnight ; the French fighting with tho courage of despair, 
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the Russians with Lhc ardent desire to complete the desit uclion of their enc- 
nucb Hie loss was nearly equal on both sides, that of the French amounted 
to nearly (no thousand in killed and wounded (i) 

!u‘,Tor NNhile this was going forward on the right bank, Wittgenstein 
''riV.\u! the commenced a ' iS or o Us attack on the corps of Victor, now severely 
fiuo m nr» weakened by the loss of Parlotineaux’s division. After a seme 
struggle, General Dicbitclv established a battei y of tw elve pieces so 
far in advance as to command the bridge, and the confused crowd of sol- 
diers, chariots, and baggage-waggons which was assembled in its vicinity, 
aftd soon the balls ftom bis guns began to fall among them A dreadful tu- 
mult instantly commenced, and the whole crowd rushed lov.ards the budges, 
crushing each other in their flight, and blockading the passage by their efforts 
to get over As the Russian coips successively gained ground, their batteries 
burned a vast semicircle, which played incessantly on the bridges till night, 
and augmented to desperation the terror of the multitudes who wcresliug- 
ghng at their entrance In the midst ot the confusion, the artillery-bridge 
broke, and the crowd who were upon it, pushed foivvard by those behind, 
were precipitated into the water, and perished nnseiably. Infantry, cav ah y, 
and artillery, now rushed promiscuously to the other bridge, winch was 
speedily choked up, through the frantic crowd, the caissons and cannon 
wcie urged forward with uupitiable fury, ploughing their way, like the car 
of Jaggernaut, through the dead and the dying, while the weaker vveie every 
where pushed into the stream; and thousands peushed amidst the mass of 
ice which won? floating on its waves (2). 

< cnmu» In these moments of hopeless agony, all the v anclics of character 
alou.Vilj were exposed naked to view Sclhshness there exhibited all its base- 
rw,"J„'f»i nC5;, > an( l cowardice its meanness; while heroism seemed clothed 
<• with supernatural power, and generosity cast a lusti c ov ei the cha- 
racter of humanity Soldiers seized infants from their expiring mothers, and 
■vowed to adopt them as their own . ofliccrs harnessed themselves in the 
sledges, to extricate their wounded comrades, puvates threw themselves ou 
the snow beside their dying editors, and exposed themselves to captivity or 
death to solace their last moments (5) Mothers weic seen lifting then chil- 
dren above their heads iu the water, raising them as they sunk, and even 
holding them. aloft for some moments after they themselves were buried in 
the waves An infant abandoned by its mother near the gate of Smolensko, 
and adopted by the soldiers, was saved, by their care, from thchorrois of the 
Bcrcsina, it was again saved atAVilna, on the bridge of Kowno, and it finally 
escaped all the hoirors of the ictreat, 
s«fiM ful It was 1,1 l l lc imdstof this terrific scene that the xearguaid of Mar- 
tTeutbe slial Victor, winch had nobly sustained, during the whole day, the 
were broken arduous duty of protecting the passage, arrived at the entrance of 
the bridge. Ills troops, with stern severity, opened a passage for themselves 
through the helpless multitude, and iu vain endeavoured to persuade them 
to pass over to the opposite shore Despair and misery had tendered them 
incapable of the exertion At length, as morning dawned, and the Russian 
troops approached, the icarguaLd were drawn acioss the bridge, which was* 
set on lire A frightful cry now rose fiom the multitude on the opposite hank, 
who awakened too late to the horrois of their situation, numbers rushed 

(1) Uout ii 378 Join iv 201 Tcblcbagoff ' (3) Stgur, 11 3(58, 371 Cal) 333 Segur, a 3S9 
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OTcr I bo burning bridge, ami to avoid. Iho, Dame* plunged Into tho wife* 
wldfo thousands wandered in hopeless misery along IhQ shore, and beheld 
lUdr lari hopes expire w 1th tho receding columns of thek country men. Wien 
tiio Leo dissolved in spring, the magnitude of the disaster became manifest 
t* clve thousand dead bodies were fotmd on the shores of the river (1) 
am** a jjuch was the dreadful passage of tho Bqreslna— glorious to the 
£]*,£££ i rcncli arms, yet how fatal I T^e talent Of tho Emperor, the Arm ness 
of tho 60 idlers, was norcr more strongly excmpUOed , bat it completed the 
min of tho Grand Aryny Twcnty-fivo pieces of cannon, sixteen thousand 
prisoners, aod gborc twclro thousand slain, were the price at Vhich tho jA- 
Mgo was purchased Tho corps of Victor and Ondlnot were reduced toy* 
deplorably state of tho troops whoTuul coma from Moscow i tho army no lon- 
ger preserved tiro appearance of military order, but a confused mass of fifty 
thousand men marched in dciach&l groups along tho road to WUna. „ 

To cymplyte the disaster, the frost, which for sorno days had been 
coioparalirdy mild, set in on the 50th with Increased severity 
x 1 j C general disorder now reiched its height. tho horses of Victor 
and Oudinol’s corps, and all those which had been collected on the retreat, 
sliaral tho fate of those which had accompanied the Grand Army tho ar- 
tillery was gradually abandoned ; tho cavalry melted aiyay and Marshal Ney 
with difficulty could collect three tliousand men onfoottp form the rargusfd, , 
and p ro tod tho helpless multitude from the attach* of PiatofTand his iudefa- 
licablo Cossacts For somo days Victor shared with him tbe post of danger; 
•nd liw their Incessant exertions successive rearguards were formed, widdi 
npldly disappeared under pie severity of tho weather or tho attach* of tho 
CKuny Tchapliu and riatoffeonLinued to press tho jesuguard, and, on the 
d» 4th December, captured twenty-fopr cannons and two thoilsand 
fire hundred prisoners. In the midri of the general rain, a guard, called 
iho “.Sacred Squadron, n was formed officers, to surround and pro- 
tect the Emperor The gentlemen who composed it discharged with heroic 
Qdditv the duty assigned to them, and executed, without murmuring, all the 
duties of common soldiers hut tho severity of the cold soon destroyed (heir 
horses, and the Emperor, m the midst of hi* faithful followers was obliged 
to merrii on foot through the snow At night, thohivouac was formal in iho 
middle of the still unbroken square* of the Old Guard These brave mm sat 
round the watch-fires on their haversacks, with their clhows on ^ 
their headi reeling on their btnde, and letted do* i toptber ' thtt 
porituxe to rvj.r u tho ptnga of hunger, end goiter additional warmlh.by 

retting on etch other (2) . . , 

JlZ. On the 5th. HapoWon arrived at Smorgonl Bo there colleclfd hi. 
JKTSi mtithtli aroond him, dictated Iho fanroui 29th bulletin, rfbhcii 
S5." fullT developed thoborrorvof the retreat, explained hiaieajoio'or 
immediately returning to Peril, and, after bidding Ihem ajl “ 
farewell, let oot in aaledgo »t tenet night for the Fraicb op ui, ««“ 
panlcd by Caolalneoort and Loban, leaving the comm a n d of tho army to 

Uuxatp) Dl J. o, 0 Bma that thi, long eourae of dinateiawiabefalllogtho 

JX Grand Army, Waraaw and the CrandDuciiyoflJthna^nbadW^ 

thorfetima of tho moat uninterrupted ndfering Groalaa W» 
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, and ardent theh> desire to regain their national mdcpen- 
off the hated Y oke of Russia, they had yet sunk under the 
imposed up on tliem the continual passage of the troops, 
requisitions of lhe FieQ ch emperor The Grand Duchy of 
ossessmg on fy a population of little more than four millions 
Jy, during l he campaign, furnished eighty-Gve thousand 
^ y 5 anc i t deir swords had drunk as deep of the Russian 
Y troops in t^ c vast a^ray , both at Smolensko and Borodino, 
i , great as it was, however, was far from keeping pace with 
■ptions of NaP 0 ^ 011 > and the Pohsh battalions were so com- 
e immense Multitude of armed men by whom they were 
Napoleon f/cquently complained that he had never seen 
m his army Nevertheless, situated as the Grand Duchy 
surprising ^ ow lts inhabitants bad been capable of mak- 
Inch they a ctuaU y dld Tlie P a y °* tlie troops had long 
Governmeh 1 ’ dee P*y m'debt, was unable to borrow mo- 
he capitalist^ 111 Europe, and the greatest proprietors were 
ahty per ceit 1 f° r the mone y they were compelled to bor- 
requisitions P nDce Czartonnski was" obliged to leat e War- 
ie inability f° ntamlain his family there, and the Princess 
of the nche‘ 5t no * de 111 Poland, was so reduced, that she 
J money tc’ send home two lady’s-maids whom she had 
i e and Ei 4 Sl and the whole public authorities were six 
of their sui anes 5 ' and those to whom the great proprie- 
ted were un, a ^^ e to extracl fiom them a single farthing in 
e midst of t bls universal misery, the requisitions for the 
re incessant 1 no representations could convince Napoldon 
poverishmr 111 t0 which Poland had been reduced taxes, 
were laid P 13 ’ hut l hey P roduce d nothing, and moveable 
us traversed the countl 'y V 1 ever y direcUon J seizing with- 
"iicultural produce of the" peasants, who were universally 


y by the pactions (1)1 

** * L,n t'/tAn A A t f 


«c midst of t hls sc ^ ne unparalleled suffering, it was an- 
~ I to the At ,i)e de P fadt one morning early, on the 10th of 
travelling ferriage in great haste had driven into the Hotel 
Warsaw and that his immediate presence was required He 
coin" there 1 and f° und m the court-yard a small tiavellmg 
b without Wheels, °u a coarse sledge made of four pieces of 
1 which had b een a l most dashed- to pieces m entering the gate- 
; r travelling carriages, still ruder m their construction, stood 
incourt speet ld y appeared, 1 and taking the Abbe by the liand, 
nail dark apa rtment > with the windows half-shut, and in a cor- 
n ryant "irl w as 9tnvm 8 in vam to light a fire with green damp 
A G"ure w ra PP ed U P in a n °h P e ^ sse ’ was placed with its 
as the Abbe e ntcred » ll turned round on bearing the sound of 
laooleon sto od before him (2). 

< 1 is it you Ambassador'? ” said the Emperor “ You have gi- 
. - much uneasiness,” replied the Abbe, with deep emotion, 

, ' f seQ W{ dl, and I am content.” After some further conver- 

ie upon the Emperor enquiring what contributions could he 


bassadc u Yarso 
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furjit bed by tlio C ranil Duchy explained to Mm tho Male of destitution to 
■w liirli 1 olaml lu 1 Lieu 1 educed and tho D rcatcxei lions It bad madoforfur 
m flings for Ids army NMutl” rejoined tho Linpcror “I base not seen a 
lolc m in) rinks ‘ llicrc were eights two thousand nevertheless but 
the.) were drowned In the immensity o! your Majesty s armament ” “'What 
would live Pole* be at > rejoined the F m per or ‘To Ivo 1 vus Ians if they 
Cannot be I tiles? Vud then, w bj not Russians**” with a sarcastic air ‘Come 
Vbbd we must raise ten thousand IV»lL»li Cusacks a knee and a bore ore 
enough for each man With them wo will soon stop the Russians From tho 
Mildinu to the ridiculous is but a strp Dangcn>! 1 bait seen nono of them 
l am never so well as la agitation tho greater the tumult tho better I feel 
None but the roiA fmniants grow fat in their palaces Hoiscbackand camps 
for me troui the sublime to Ike ridiculous is bat a step I sco you aro 
all lu alarm here llah! The arm) La superb I ha\c a hundred and twonty 
thousand men I lure olway beaten the Russians they ncicr acntuio to 
stand again t me The) aic uo longer the soldiers of Eylau and tncdknd 
A\ c w ill maintain our posluon at \\ ilna 1 am going to raise three hundred 
thousand men Success will embolden tbe Russians I will gno them two 
or tlnco balllca on the Oder, aud in six montlu 1 will be again on tho Memen 
1 bate moit weight on tbe tbronc than at the head of tho aim) I left tho 
troop indeed withiegrct but it was ucccssory to watch over Yustria aud 
Ihnis ia Vll Rial lias happened is nothing it is the effect of the climate, and 
nothing moic Ibo enemy arc nothing I have boat them wherever! met 
them They thought they wonld cut me offal the Btrcsina but I soon got 
qoJi of that fool of an admiral i 1 noser could pronouuco lus name ) Tlieir 
position was superb fifteen hundred toisoj of a marsh a river Rut wlwt 
then? 1 got through lliun all It is then you seowhohavo the stroDg mind* 

1 have ofleu been border pushed before At Marengo I was beaten till sn 

0 clock at night next day I was master of all Ital) At Esshng they thought 
they would stop me that archduko has published I know not what on tho 
subject I could not prevent the Danube from rUing sixteen feet in ono night 
but for that it was a 11 over with Austria Rut U was written m heaven that 

1 should moiT) an archduchess 

tmoi ‘ So also In Russia Could 1 prevent rifrom freezing 0 They came 
and told mo every morumg that I had lost ten thousand boro 
•“ •* J during tho night W ell a good journey to them. OurAormau 
horses aie less luidy than tho Russian they cannot resist more that muo 
degrees of cold It is Ihesauio with thoCennanj ho and look for the Saxons 
or the Bavarians \ou wont t find one of them alive Pei Imps they oin) W) 

I hugcred loo long at Moscow possibly I did so but tho weather was hue, 
and I expected peace the winter set in before its usual time I ent Lau 
ruton on the »tb of October to negotiate for peace 1 thought of going to 
St Petersburg I bad time enough to winter tbcic or in the -outh of Bus ia 
Tbo King of Auples will hold good dl'Wilna Politics aic a great drama ho 
whovcnluic* nothing will win nothing ftom the subhair lo the rulintlous 
is but a step Tiie Rus-iaus liavcMiowu Uicnjsclves the) have clouds of Cos- 
sacks that nation after all is something Tlio a own pcasautu lovo the l o* 
vcrnmcnt the nobles aie mounted on horseback the) juuposed to mo to 
dcclaio tho slaves flee I would uot do to a gcurral ma^cro would h*'0 
followed 1 made a regular war on Vlexander but w ho could luivc tliou bt 
they would have struck suth a stroLoas the burning of Moscow "* Ibc) atlri 
buic it to us but it was truly themselves who did it it would have Juno 
honour to auacut Uocuo I w ill Ua\o nothing to do w ith tlio corps diptot m 
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tuple They arc nothing but titled spas sent to r cml bulletins of ulmt we 
arc about to their court. I won't go through Silesia — ah, ah ! lh ussi.i From 
(hi'nvbUmc to the i ulicutou* ii> but a step ” The Empcroi 1 an on in tins way 
for above thice houis, (luring which tune the tire, which had at length 
kindled, gradually went out, and all m the apailmcnt were ])cushing of cold; 
but the Emperor experienced no inconvenience, so completely was bis mind 
absorbed in the subjects of the conversation At length, it being announced 
that the carriage was ready, he and Caulaincourt mounted the sledge, and 
upon the pet sous present enquiring anxiously for lus health, be exclaimed, 
“ l never was belter lfl bad the devil himself on board, 1 think 1 would not 
be a bit the worse!” \\ ith these words lie waved adieu to lus attendants, set 
out m lus humble conveyance, and was soon lost m the gloom of a Polish 
winter. In setting olf, the sledge was all but overturned by running against 
the post of the gale of the courtyard of the inn (1). 
llTom J r The departure of (he Emperor, though a matter of congratulation 
in onti 10 l * ie completed the disorganization of the army The cold 

tot >uK<-r" increased in intensity as they approached Wilna, and at length 
icoM^iu reached twenty-six and thirty degrees of Reaumur, corresponding 
to twenty-eight and thirty -six below zero of Fahrenheit The officers ceased 
to obey their generals ; the generals disregarded the marshals , and the mar- 
shals contested the authority ofilurat. The private soldiers, relieved of the 
duty of preserving the Emperor, forgot every thing but the instinct of self- 
jirescrvation l'hc colonels hid the eagles m their liavci sacks, or buried them 
in the ground, the ofiiccrs, who had hitherto marched round that sacred 
standard, dispersed to attend to their own safety nothing was thought of m 
the army but the urgent pangs of hunger, or the terrible se.crity of the cold 
If a soldier dropped, Ins comrades instantly fell upon him, and, before life 
was extinct, tore from bun lus cloak, lus money, and the bread which he 
carried in Ins bosom* when he died, one of them frequently sat upon lus 
body, for the sake of the lempoiary warmth which it afforded, and when it 
became cold, fell beside lus companion, to rise no 'more The watcli-lires at 
night were surrounded by cucles of exhausted men, who ’crowded like 
spcclies round the blazing piles as the wood was consumed, they continued 
to gaze with inddlcrencc on the decaying embers, incapable either of using 
to renew the fuel, or of seeking another bivouac, and when at length the 
llanies were extinguished, fell dead beside the ashes. The position of these 
melancholy bivouacs was marked iu the morning by tire circles of dead bo- 
dies which surrounded them, and attested the successive groups who, during 
the night, had been attracted by their light (2) 

I’rodigiuu* j n Yam numerous detachments joined the army between Smoi- 
uctaru. gom and "Wilna, llic terrible severity of Llio cold, and the sight oi 
Jaltml tUc the sufferings of the Grand Army, speedily effected their dissolu- 
nnn"/ 1 * lion The division of Loison, six thousand strong, which marched 
from Komgsbcrg to reinforce the army, was almost totally destroyed in a few 
days, and three skeleton battalions only reached their unhappy comrades. 
Twenty thousand recruits bad joined belween the Beresina and Wilna , an 
yet scarcely forty thousand of the whole troojis reached that city, all in t le 
laststage of nnsciy and despair Duung this disastrous retreat, the I ussians 
incessantly pressed upon the retiring army. On leaving Smorgom, t leir rear- 
guard was attacked by General Tchaphtz, and tola 11 1 ^ ro ^' w ' s 
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of twenty fire cannon and three thousand prisoner*} between Smorgoul ind 
Ocbliiany be again cimo np with iho enemy, and dispersed the new rw- 
£U*r4. ^i'h the low of sixty-one pieces of cannon and four thousand priso- 
ner* and al MedniU he captured sixteen cannon «jhJ thirteen hundred pri- 
soner* On the road to WUn* be captured thirty-one piece*, and penetrated 
into tbo town, where the French wore hardly established { vyhlle Haioff pro- 
* cecdcd on the roid to Kowno, and cpt off a whole column of one ihonund 
men, with twenty-eight piece* of artillery (i) ^ 

It b a Tcry remarkable circumstance, bet alleslpdby the most nnezcepLiaa- 
nblo medical o rid cnee, that daring the whole of thb dreadful retreat the 
French, lo whom tho cold was unusual, bore it belter than the Rossiinj and 
that of the jnrYiror* almost all were Italian* or Frenchmen from the pro- 
vince! to the sooth of tho Loire. “ The inhabitant*^ says Ltrrey, whp nj 
chief physician to Napoleon In the campaign, “ of the southern conn trie* of 
Europe, bore tho cold belter than the natives of the northern and mobter di 
mate* — such a* Uie Hanoverians, the Dutch, the Pnmbn*, and the other 
German people tho R union* themselves, fronx/what I learned at AVllna, 
suffered raoro from the cold than the French Three thousand men, being the 
best soldiers of (be guard, partly cavalry and partly Infantry, almost all na- 
tive* of the jouthern province* erf France, were the only persons who really 
withstood the cruel vidasliudcs of the retreat They were the miserable re- 
main* of an army of four hundred thousand men, whom the Inhabitant* of 
the country hid »een defiling over the bridge at Kowno, tlx month* before, 

In all tho pride of apparently Irrahlible ilrength (2) ” 

Tho troop* had hardly began to taste the tweets of repose, and to refresh 
themselves from tho Immense magazines which \Yilna contained* when they 
were reused by the cannon of llm Russians, and compelled to hasten their 
retreat. A helpless crowd rushed out of lh$ gates on the evening of the fOth 
December, and speedily arrived el the foot of an ascent covered with ice, 
where the whole remaining carriages of the army required to be abandoned 
The equipage ofAapoldon the treasure of tho army, the luggage left aOVRoa, 
the trophies of Moscow, the whole remaining artillery, were all left at the 
foot of that fatal ascent. In the confusion of leaving the dly the Old Guard 
itself was for a short time dispersed, and the feehlo appearance of order 
hitherto preserved disappeared; but in thb extremity, the wonted courage 
of Marshal hey was not a wan ting lie voluntarily hastened lo the rear, and 
out of the confused mass formed a small corps, chiefly composed of the troops 
recently come up with LoUoa, with which he arrested tho efforts of the ene- 
my Tho Russians fomxi in Wllna, besides immense magazines of crery des- 
cription, above fourteen thousand soldier*, and two hundred and fifty offi- 
cer*, who were incapable of marching farther, and preferred becoming 
prisoner* of war to a longer continuance of their suffering* (3J 

At length, on tho 12th December the French arrived al Kowno 
on the hitmen, when three thousand prisoner* were taken by 
Ha to IT and on the 13th they poised the bridge, in number about twenty 
thouiand, of whom two-thirds had never seen the Kremlin. Thus, not more 
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than seven thousand of the vast host with which Napoleon passed Smolensko 
in the beginning of summer, left the Russian territory, and out of fivehun- 
died thousand combatants who had crossed the Niemen since June, twenty 
thousand alone escaped the disasters of the campaign As the Imperial Guard 
defiled over the bridge, an old grenadier extended on the ground attracted 
the attention of his comrades The ciowd respected his undaunted air, his 
decoration, and his thiee insignia. With a placid eye he viewed the approach 
of d«ath, which lie felt to bo fast approaching, and, disregarding the other 
passengers and uttering no supplications, he waited till one of his comrades 
was near, aud then, collecting all Ins strength, he raised himself on his elbow, 
and exclaimed to tho soldiei about to succour lum, “ Your assistance is m 
vain, my friend the only favoui which I have to request is, that you will 
provent the enemy from profaning tho marks of distinction which I have 
gained m combating them Garry to my captain this decoration, which was 
given me on the field of Austerlitz, and this sabre, which I used m the battle 
ofFriedland ” With these woids he expired , and the sabre and cross were 
earned to the Old Guaid, now reduced to thiee hupdred men, but still 
matching in serried groups, and preserving even unto death their martial 
and undaunted an (1) 

iic-oic «m The heroic Ney still coveted the rear when the troops were defil- 
p, U eyontb„ Jng over the bridge Four times the real guard had melted away 
occqiion under Ins command, and as often his example and activity had re- 
formed a band foi the protection of the army Ho arrived at Kowno destitute 
of troops ; a few hundred of tho Old Guard alone retained the use of then 
arms, and they weie already defiling over the river Instantly collecting seven 
hundred fresh tioops, whom he found m the town, and planting twenty-four 
pieces of cannon lemaming there on the redoubts, he made good the post 
during the whole day against the efforts of the enemy On the following day 
he still continued the defence, but finding that his troops deserted him, he 
seized a musket, and with difficulty rallied thirty men to defend the gate of 
Wilna At length, when the passage of the tioops who could be persuaded to 
move was completed, he slowly retired through the streets and across the 
liver, still facing- the enemy, and was the last of the Grand Arpy who left 
the Rusian territory (2) 

■ X a /r e The first place on the German side of the Niemen where any of the 
MS g P ersons begone across could rest, wasGumbinnen, andGe- 
ii)« Nicropn neral Matthieu Dumas, who had with gieat difficulty reached that 
place, in consequence of a malady under which he had laboured ever since 
leaving Moscow, had just enteied the house of a French physician u here he 
had lodged when passing there before on his entrance into Russia, when a 
man entered, wrapped up in a large cloak, with a long beard, his visage 
blackened with gunpowder, his whiskers half-burned by fiie,buthis eyes still 
sparkhng with undecayed lustre At last here I am "What ! General Dumas, 
do you not know me?” “No Who are you?” “ 1 am the icarguard of the 
Grand Army— Marshal Ney I have fired the last musket-shot on the Bridge 
of Kowno; I have thrown into the Nierpen the last of our arms, and I have 
walked hither, as you see me, across the forests (3) ” With respectful solici- 
tude, General Dumas received the hero of the retreat; the benevolent host 
lelieved his immediate necessities, and he soonaftei set out with Dumas, in 
the calash of the latter, on the road for Komgsberg - 

(l) Lab 42G, 427 Rout u 413 S6gur, u 430 ( 2 ) Boat >i 414 Sugur, u r 433, 434 Lab 42S 

Chamb nt 164 Cbaml) m 172, 178. 

(3) Dumas, Suuv ui 405 
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JZf'S ' n * cn U»a. Iwop*, In tearing Kowno, arrived at the point where 
11)0 P^ge had been effected Ore month* before j when they bo- 
JlcId bcJghti, then crowded with splendid battalion*, now co- 
E-mu vered by a miserable band of fugitives, and passed the remain* of - 
Wfcffc the bridge*, now dc*ertod, which then groaned under the nitrch of 
glittering eqiudron*, the magnitude of the contrast, notwithstanding their 
present suffering*, brought tear* Into the eye* eren of Iho common soldiers. 
Catling a last look on the ihore* of her savage regions — then, to anHully 
desired , since, the scene of tnch grievous suffering — they plunged into tip 
forest, and, abandoning every appearance of military order, dispersed tile 
private traveller* over the bo undies* plain* of Poland (1) 
o pr*!— The only corp* of the enemy which still remained in Rossis, wa* 
ICiSltit that of Marshal Macdonald, twenty-nine thousand strong,' which 
was itill In the environ* of Riga, and that of Schwartxenberg and 
Pegnlcr, which wa* In tho southern provinces The design of KniutoJT was 
to cut him off from tho I'd on en, and throw hi* corp* back upon tho p enins ula 
of Courland, from whence escape, except by tea, wa* impoeihle For this 
purpose, the corp* of AViUgenstein wa* directed to descend the right bank of 
the Meracn to Kowno, and more upon Gambinnen to cut him off from the 
"Vistula j while the garrison of Riga, now comlderabiy reinforced, pressed 
upon Ills rear On the 18lb December, Macdonald, who appegr* to have been 
totpliy forgot during the confusion of the retreat, began to retire from Riga; 
while die Marquis Paulaed, governor of Riga, dfclached ten tbonaand men to 
I un-aas hi* retreat. GeperaJBIehJleh, who commanded the advanced guard of 
AVIltgenalciD, advanced so rapidly, that on the 23 lb ho came up with tho re- 
tiring armv, and boldly threw himself, with only two thousand men, belwpen 
tho French troop* of Macdonald and the Prussian anijllarie*-!^ hi* corps, 
commanded by General D'York, who amounted to eighteen thousand men 
Tho garrison of Riga, pressing him in rear, and the troops of Wittgenstein 
comiDg up Uj separate him from Macdonald, D’Aork conceived It no longer 
necessary to risk hi* array by an adherence to their forced alliance, and on 
the 30lh December signed a convention with General Diebllch m virtue of 
which the Prussian troop*, to tho number of ten thousand} becamo neutral, 
and only awaited tho command* of tho Ring of Prussia to uni to themselves 
to tho victorious Russians. Deprived by this defection of ono-half of hi* 
troop*, Macdonald lost no time in falling back to Konigibcrg, which Iw 
reached on the 3d January, with the loss, in various skirmishes daring his re 
treat, of Of teen hundred killed and wounded, and above one thousand pri- 
soners The slowncs* of AY] ttgenstein’* advance alone, preserved the remains 
of 111 * corps from total destruction (2) 

On the other side. Prince Schwartxenherg, loarnlng of tho disas- 
•^2^ ter* of tho Grand Army, and finding that the corps of oacken op- 
posed to him was strongly reinforced, foil back to tho Grind Duchy 
i—, ,t,x rf Warsaw, and finally evacuated tho Russian territory on tho 
7th January (5.) 

** *»"• On the last day of the year, Alexander addretsed from WLlua a 
iw-Ufx noble proclamation to the soldi or*. In which, without underrating 

»!£"*’ their glorious exploit*, ho ascribed tho *ucecm which had been at 

tained mainly to the protection of Heaven “Soldiers! The year is past-thai 
*•+ >.**u. glorious and ever mcmorahlo year in which you have buried 
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ilic dust thepude of the insolent aggiessor. It is past, but your heroic deeds 
will never pass, tunc will never eflaee their recollection : they are present m 
the hearts of vour contemporaries, they will live in the gratitude of posterity. 
You have purchased with your blood the independence of your country 
against so many powets leagued together for Us subjugation You have ac- 
quired a title to the gratitude of llussia, and ihe-admiration of thcwoid. You 
hu\ e prov ed by y om lidelity, y our v alour, and y our perseverance, that against 
thc^&arts tilled with love to God and devotion to their country , the most 
formidable efforts of the enemy are like the furious wav es of the ocean, which 
hi oak in vain on (he solid rocks, and leave nothing but scattered foam mound 
them llcsirou* to distinguish all those w ho have shared m the immortal ex- 
ploits, I have caused medals to be struck from silver which has been blessed 
. by our holy church '1 hey bear the dale of the memorable year 1812. Suspended 
by a blue ribbon, they will seivc to decorate the warlike breasts which haye 
served as a buckler to their country. \ou have all shared the same fatigues 
and dangers, you have but one heart and one will, you are all worthy to 
wear this honourable recompense, and you will ail feel proud of the decora- 
tion. May your enemies tremble when they see it on your bosoms May they 
know that under these medals beat hearts animated by an imperishable lie, 
because it is not founded on ambition or impiety, but on the immutable basis 
of patriotism and religion (1) ” 

'Hie scattered lioops of the Grand Army continued to retreat 
«,r.ho U ‘ 3, “ through the Polish territory, still pursued by the Russians, who 
\tmf io continued to take numbers of prisoners 'ihc town of Komgsbcrg 
»iw"'i) 4 iSt rs was speedily Idled with sick and wounded men above ten thou- 
*' c sand were soon collected at Komgsbcrg, almost all of whom fell 
into the hands of the Russians The French generals made a vain attempt to 
rally the troops on the \ istulaj but their diminished numbers precluded all 
hope of maintaining that position Numbers who had escaped the horrors of 
the retreat, fell a victim to the sudden change of temperature, and the return to 
Uic usages of endued life which followed their return to Prussia The shat- 
tered lemanis of the army were collected mDantzic, to secure that impor- 
tant military position Thirty-live thousand men, of seventeen different na- 
tions, were there assembled, and the remainder fell back to Posen on the 
Oder The Russians stopped the march of their troops, already almost ex- 
hausted, at Kalisch, in the end of Januaiy , and thus terminated this memor- 
able campaign (2) 

\rrlval of On the 22d December, the Empcroi Alexander arrived at Wilna, 
wana'ano 1 ' and hastened to award to the troops the rewards winch their glo- 
^"‘oAiie r,ous services merited lie found the city overwhelmed with pn- 
l.ojpiuu soners and wounded men , contagious diseases speedily appeared’, 
and the mortality soon became excessive both among the victois and van- 
quished History has not preserved a niQre noble instance of fortitude and 
humanity than was exhibited by the Emperor Alexander on this occasion. 
The condition of the prisoners, till Ins arrival, was horrible beyond concep- 
tion Huddled together in hospitals, without either fire, water, medicines, 
beds, or straw, they lay on the hard flooi , often m the last stage of exhaus- 
tion oi disease Hundreds, in consequence, died every day, whose bodies 
vveie thrown out of the windows into the streets by the soldiers in attend- 
ance , but their place was immediately supplied by multitudes of others, who 
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envied continually Into these abodes of wretchedness, often only to draw 
their last breath within la wills. Hard biscuit wu ill they hid far food 5 
irnl their only drink the snow which the Lent Injured among tb«n thought 
In from the streets and courtyards of the buildings. The frightful accumu 
litlon of gangreno wounds and expiring sickness; tho n^nltjtndrf who 
crowded, not only the ipirtmena bu terra tho stiira of the hospitals ind the 
putrid smell of above six thousand bodies which liy onhuried in their vici- 
nity, hid engendered -a dreadful «mtaglous fever, of which hondredS^ied 
every diy, aid which, for several succeeding yearly ipreid its ravages 
through orcry country in Europe (1) "' i 

Into these hidden dens of misery tho Emperor Alexander and his brother 
Constantine Immediately entered, on kheir arriral at Wlelraar, on tho 22 U 
of December Profoundly mored by the dreadful spectacle of human suffer • 
ing whldi was there exhibited, the Czar immediately took the most efficacious 
measures (0 asnugo the universal suffering Without casting a thought upon 
tho consideration that most of these unfortunate wretches had bqen his ene- 
mies, he, along with Constantine, distributed money largely among them 
Ills own physicians, including the able and Intrepid Dr Wylie, who never 
left his person, were sent to mako the necessary arrangements for putting « 
stop to tbeso horrors out of his own purse, the Emperor discharged a large 
pari of the arrears of pay due to the troops of his enemies, and established 
Tis^ hospitals in the palaces of the dty, where i^e French rich and woundod 
were placed beside and equally well treated with tho Russian Tho dead 
bodies la tho itrecl a were collected Mad horned } they amounted to the as- 
tonishing number of seventeen -tho aiand Tho total number consumed there, 
and brought in from the vidully, exceeded thirty thousand The Grand Duke 
Constantino rivalled his brother In these acts of mercy Several oT the 
wounded were brought to his apartments and tended there and he, Incon- 
sequence, caught tho prevailing epidemic, though [be strengthsof his con- 
stitution carried him safely through Its dangers. Shortly after, all the sove- 
reigns of Europe whose subjects were lying in tho hospitals at IVlhu, sent 
money to the Emperor to relieve their dijtreuej NapoWop albnc, engrossod 
with the cares of his situation, sent none. Alexander and Constantine, bow 
ever, were indefatigable in their attentions to the prisoners daring several 
weeks that they refnalued at Wilna and the Emperor, ou the very day of 
his arrival, published a general amnesty to the Polish nation for any part 
they might have taken in the insurrection against his government ; tenplnat- 
ing thus a campaign of unexampled dangers and glory, by deeds of unprece- 
dented mercy (3 J t 

From the most moderate calculations, it appears that the losses of the 
French during the campaign were as follows — 
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(Louri of the French during tho campaign ) 




Slain tu battle, soldiers, 

Prisoners, generals, . . . 

ofllccrs, , . . . 

soldiers, .... 

Died of cold, fatigue, and famine, . 


125.000 
IS 

?,000 

100.000 
132,000 


Total loss, . , , 

Eagles and standards taken, 
Cannon, 


450,018 

75 

920 (1) 


The number of those 'who escaped Jfrom tho campaign were about 
80,000, of whom 25,000 were Austrians and 18,000 Prussians, so that 
the sunnors of the proper French army were not above 57,000, out of 
abo\e 500,000 who entered the Russian territory The anuals of the 
world afford no example of so complete an overthrow of so vast an ar- 
mament (2) 

!iicnu> of The losses of the Russians, especially during tho advance from 
ia ">* .Moscow, owing to the severity of the weather, were very great, 
and almost equalled that of the French Only 55,000 of KutusoOPs army 
reached Wilua, and of these, IS, 000 were soon laid up m the hospitals At 
Kalisch, when the campaign was limshed, not more than 50,000 men could 
he assembled round the headquarters of the Emperor Alexander, but the 
number rapidly increased by the junction of convalescents, and detachments 
from the intenoi (5), 

licdfriiotti The Russian campaign having been the chief cause of the over- 
uryr!u«i throw of Napoleon’s power, and having substituted the colossus of 
SfgioIii p ™ Russian ambition for the terrors of French predominance, has given 
overthrow pise to numerous reflections and much paity spirit The partisans 
of the French Emperor lia^ incessantly urged that the destruction of the ar- 
mament was solely owing to the severity of the winter; that the Russians 
woro beaten in every encounter, and displayed both less conduct and cour- 
age than on foimci occasions, and that, but for the occuirencc of circum- 
stances winch human wisdom could neither foresee nor prevent, the triumph 
of the French arms would have been complete On the other hand, the ad- 
herents of the Bourbons have maintained that the overthrow was mainly 
owing to the impetuosity and want of foresight of the Emperor himself, 
that tyc made no provision for a retreat, and deviated from the fundamental 
principle of a base in military operations, and that, blindly trusting to his 
own good fortune, he rushed headlong on destruction, and precipitated his 
army into the horrors of winter, by obstinately clinging to Moscow, when 
reason and experience should equally have convinced him that he couldnot 
maintain himself in that position 

An impartial review of the circumstances of the campaign, will probably 


(1) Bout n 440 
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lead to Uio conclusion that there is some troth and much error In both tbc*o 
sets of opinion* * % { 

o^m L It seems the bright of lnjustico to assert Out the Emperor djil 
not display hU wonted military talent, and the troop* their iceos- 
lomcd bravery, In this expedition The arrangements rauib for 
****■ providing the armydurieg it* advance— the minute and almost in- 

credible attention which he paid to detail* of every description, and Iihqery 
department (i } — tlie admirablo talent with wldch he extricated Jilmselffrop 
hi* perilous illoation on the Berciiua — have never been surpassed, and have^ 
oitorted l fie admiration and obtained the generous p ratio of Ills enemies (3) 
In trntb, if tbo expedition faded from any tbiDg impotable to the French, 
it was the Immense extent of llio preparation* made to secure it* meets* 
it being so tree, jin Uontttquieu** word*, that “ distant expeditions fail 
from the very magnitude of the measure* tqlen to carry them into execu- 
tion n 

iinir II It is equally in vain for tbo Freneh to deny that the courage 
ulTj? and skill pf their adversaries were deterring of the highest tdmira- 
don To havo retreated live hundred milcd In front of an army 
double their own strength, without a single battalion being broken, or a sin 
glo standard taken, to have jralhed tbo divisions originally separated, and 
fought a doubtful battle with superior forces In the heart of Rmsla; to havo 
enclosed die conqueror In an iron circle, and reduced him to the danger of 
starving in iho centre of his conquest*; to have driven him to a ruinous re- 
treat In the beginning of winter, and gained to the Russian arm* all the ad- 
vantages of the most dedrive success, without the danger* by which it 1* 
usually purchased, to have united forces from the extremities of Europe, 
and brought them to the critical point of the enemy 1 * retreat, at the very 
moment whetLho was compelled to pan 11,-^are achievements almost with 
out a parnllol in military enterprise, and certainly without an equal in mili- 
tary success 

HI. The attempt so frequently made by the French to throw the disasters 
of the campaign entirely upon the severity of the climate, is perfectly ho po- 
les*, and has, in fact, boon abandoned by their ablest military writers (3) 
Tbo reasons of this are mflldcntly obviou* 

n*tm- 1st, Suppdiing It were truo that the immediate cause of the des- 
trection of great part of the French anpy was the winter of Russia, 
the question remain* — JFTiat compelled thna to brave its uveritf? 
io leave the comfortable winter-quarter* of Twer, hovogorofl, ox 
Kaluga, cnnulnlng ample cantonments for their whole forces, and a country, 
according to bapddon s account, as rich as the most fertile parts of France or 
Gennany(4), and fall back on the ruined and wasted line of the Smolensko 
road? H they hod really conquered their enemies in every encounter, and 
vanquished Russia but for ilia severity of its climate, what prevented lbf*n 
from obtaining the mastery of its resources, and maintaining themsdres" in 
the centre of the country, as they had done at lleriln and Vienna in former 
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campaigns, or as the Allies subsequently did at Pans? It is obvious that the 

fact of their retreating implies the sense of an inferiority in the fieldj and an 

inability to maintain their ground before the growing forces of their enemies , 

and'if this retreat was begun at a ha 2 ardous time, so much the greater must 

have been the pressure of that necessity which compelled them to embrace 

so grievous an alternative 
* • 

2d^he truth therefore being apparent, that it was the superiority of Russia 
light tioops that rendered any attempt, on the part of the French, to main- 
tain .themselves in the interior of the country hopeless and impracticable, 
the disasters of the retreat were the immediate consequence of the advan- 
tages gained by their enemies, and ought m fairness to be ascribed to their 
conduct If a seventy- four sends its antagonist to the bottom by a broadside, 
no one thinks of ascubing the victory to the elements, although the unhappy 
victims of defeat are swallowed up by the waves — not mowed down by the 
fire of the enemy “When the Duke of Brunswick retreated before Dumounez, 
in Champagne, the French were not slow in claiming the credit of the suc- 
cess, though it was mainly owing to the autumnal rams and the dysentery 
which paralysed their mvadeis, when Pichegru conquered Flanders and 
Holland in 1794, the world justly ascribed the tnumph to the French arms, 
though the losses of the Allies were mainly owing to the cold, which was more 
severe than that which assailed the French army until after the passage of the 
Beresina (1)' and Napoleon never thought of transferring to the elements the 
glory of Austerhtz, although, according to his own account, one half of the 
Russian loss was owing^ to the breaking of the ice on the lakes, over which 
their troops were duven by the fire of the French artillery (2). 

> / r * 
The cold was 3d, The cold of the winter m 1812 wa£ neither premature nor 
longoi ly extraordinary till the close of the campaign Napoleon repeatedly 
eeiung in expressed bis astonishment m the bulletins at the fineness of the 
weather m October atMoscow, which he compared to the autumn at Fontaine- 
bleau (5), and the wmter.was unusually late of setting m The Russians them- 
‘ selves were astonished at its tardy advance, and began to fear that Providence, 
out of favour to Napoleon, had deprived them of its powerful aid (4) The 
snow did not begin to fall till the 6 th November, and before that time, Marshal 
Davoust’s corps alone had lost ten thousand men since leaving Malo-Jarosla- 
witz from the fatigues of the march (3); and the stragglers from the army 
already overwhelmed the rearguard The cold m Holland in 1793, and m 
Poland in 1807, was more severe than that of Russia in 1812, titt the troops 
approached Wilna (6) , and yet no disorder prevailed in the French armies 
of Pichegru or Napoleon, who kept the field durmgboth these seasons, where- 
as" the French, when they left the Beresina, had lost, since the opening of 
' the campaign, three hundred and fifty thousand men, and seven hundred 
pieces of cannon , and on the load from Moscow, not less than one hundred 
thousand, of whom more than half were prisoners of war. 

Aud it itb. The cold was as severe on the Russians as the French, and the 
lUis-daos 03 diminution of their forces for present operations as great from tins 
“ tbc cause at that of their adversaries The army of Kutusoff left behind 
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Iklrly thousand between Ilalo-Jarojlawllx and Krtsnol, tboagb they 1 were 
lurdly orcr engaged with the enemy (IJj and the French themselves admit, 
tint when it arrived at TVUna It was only thirty-fire thousand strong (S), 
though (ho loss In the battle Df Krasnol, the only serious action In which it 
wai engaged on tho road, was only two thousand men (5), and It left Malo- 
Jaroslawllx with at least ono hundred thousand combatants (4) her Is it 
difficult to account for so prodigious a lots, when It is considered that tho 
highest medical authority has established the fact, that troops fnSathe 
south of Europe boro the cold belter than the Rusaians themselves, ortho^v 
Poles, who had been inured to it from their infancy (3) It is in rain, there?' 
fore, to seek for an explanation of tho French disasters in a cause which, 
pressing with equal severity upon both armies, left their relative strength 
the wuno as before, N or can It be alleged that the Russians, by marriflog over 
an uncaluusted country, suffered less than their adversaries, who moved on 
the watted line of their former march ; for, if the prisoners of war be de- 
ducted, the Ruuiau loss daring their march appears to have been grtuier 
than Out of iSapohion himself \ and if they did gain an advantage by that dr- 
cumslanco, they o»ed it to the courage of their armies, or the skill of thdr 
generals, which threw their adversaries on that line ten days before tho winter 
commenced, *' 


iv„ The conduct of Napoleon In lingering so long at Moscow, has 
J SiCVi. boon generally considered ps the immediate cause of tho min of 
Xlaw-. his armameut and, in a military ppint of view, It has been con- 
sidered as hardly admitting of defence. It appears from official documents, 
that, a month before the commeaceMunt of the cold leather — via on October 
(V— he felt the necessity of a retreat, if the Russians dhbnot make peace j and 
Wi* nlreedv riving orderi for the evacuation of the hospitals and tho movo- 
ment of Urn parks of artillery towards Uojaisk (6) On the 5th, Offi, lOUj, 
15th and 13lh of October, orders to that effect were issued to his manuals (/J 
llad tho retreat commenced at that period, however, there teems no reason- 
able RToondfor supposing that iU resulU would have been materially diffo- 
rent tom what ItVSjwM. Tho approach of Tthicbagoland '™8«£ 
.lain’, armlf. moU hare rendered hi, projected vinler-rroarler. all tan- 
letulo unlenaMo, .nd lie army mist lUlf hare fallen had to ibo Mon*?, 
harmed and wrreandod by Ibo nipaior light toopa of tho onany The 
erlla of famine , .0 Ktorely fell on the whole road, would oaMaMf “P£ T ” { 
boon diminished if double tho number of mooli, had romobmllo l» WJ- « 
lha artillery had not boon dbablcd by Ibo perWitag of IU bonos from cold, 
M bZrXen a. Mriooily Impeded by ibo ImpodbUltr 
ibomi and a die night blrooac. had not thinned Ibo ranU of the Iran* 
army! lltey would not hare weakenod Lhe fores of Ibo enemy who «**“ 
arntt tkm Tbo French army lolt ono-lblnl of 11. number. by Oui narch 
, , titbuanla In jnmmcr, when Ibo resource. qf Ibo country were 

«mr fre^t! and In high .pirlla before tbo IW*1 
besau what bad U lo cypect In a retreat for donblo the distance In aol j 
cwfreTptrfretlVSbanrlod, with depressed and woariod troops a»d 
a victorious enemy pressing Us rear (8) ? 
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On the other hand,, the French Empotor had every ground for believing 
that the occupation of'Moscovv would terminate the war gloriously for Ins 
arms He had uniformly found that the capture of a metropolis led, sooner or 
later to the subjugation of a cquutry •, and his former experience of the cha- 
racter of Alexander, gave him ho reason to believe that he would be able to 
resist the force of circumstances which had so often brought Austria and 
Prussia to submission It may reasonably be doubted, therefore, whether 
Napotom would have judged wisely in commencing his retreat at an earlier 
pcrhM, and thereby throwing away at once the chance which ho had, by a pro- 
NrScted stay m the capital, of vanquishing the firmness of the Russian Go- 
vernment By so, doing, he would have certainly incurred the evils of a di- 
sastrous’retrcat, aud of a general insurrection against him in Europe, and 
thrown away the probable chance of a submission which would, during Ins 
lifetime at least, place his power beyond the reach of attack. 


Burning ot V. The conflagration of Moscow, though a sublimo example of 
patriotism by the Russians, cannot be considered as the cause of 
»ion it the rum of the French. It may have rendered the continued resi- 
dence of the army round the Kremlin madYisablo, though we have Nnpo- 
ldou’s authority for asserting, that after the fire the greatei part of the army 
were’ still cantoned in Moscow, and amply supplied with furs, provisions, 
and every species of necessaries, and that the neighbourhood contained two 
thousand villages and chateaux still m preservation (1) But, unquestion- 
ably, if the French cavalry and light troops had preserved their ascendency 
in the field, and been able to forage successfully for the army, they mi "lit 
have secured winter-quarters in Novogorod, Twer, or in Kaluga, the centre 
of one of the richest countries in the world. 


Fn“ l mm M ’ ft results from these considerations, that the real causes of 
tary point the disasters of Napoldon were, 1st, His imprudence in advancm" 
the disaster, so far from the base of his operations, aud thereby exposing limit 
self to tlie hazard of having a temporary disaster converted into a lastin'^ de- 
feat (2) , or, m plain language, in risking his army so far from its magazines' 
depots, and reinforcements. 2d, His advance to Moscow after tlie D blon 1 ’ 
battle of Borodino", and when his cavalry had suflered so severely as to nr ^ 
elude it from taking an efficient part for the remainder of the camnJ!™' 
3d, The alarming and extraordinary increase in the Russian light horse f/"' 
the junction of the Cossacks of the Don^and the approximation of the so ^ 
war to the nomade tribes on the eastern frontier of the empire -which* 11 °* 
mediately prevented the French from foraging, and threatened the 
army with destruction, -from the very magnitude of its own nu 
4th, The conducting of the retreat by separate corps, with an mte i^ 
miles between them, which enabled the Russian ai my, thoughnotsu ^ ° 
number upon the whole to the accumulated strength of their en ^ enor,fl 
fall with an overwhelming force on their detached columns, and eLQ , Ies ’ ** 
long line ovci the sword’s edge, without hardly any injury to them ^ ****’ 
this method of retreating was unavoidable for the supply of the ar iw?® 
only demonstrates the more clearly the imprudence of advancing J1 
tance, when no better method of escape was practicable, and 
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' (3) Gout, li, 02. 
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the fading of inferiority which mint haro existed to compel so great a esnuin 
to hazard jt. * 4 


S&wT 0f UlC4 « Uio most impoflint place, In a miUtiry point of 

TlcW ’ um3 °ubledly mint be assigned to the immense prepondo- 
*u*r+m. mneo which, when tho French arrived at Moscow, wu obtained by 
Dio clondi of light ho no who crowded to the Iluiikn standards front ihn 
hanks of tho Don, and the olhprnomade province* of theemplro. T 
Diat tho memorablq campaign of 1812 U studied, the more clearly it 
]icar tlutjiili was Ihq real cau^p of tho datructlon of tho French army, 
that It mint proTed equally fatal to them, even liougi* Moscow bad not 
been burned, or the frost* of winter had nercr act in Lfi European army 
ad ranees in good order, forming magazines as it goo, it may doubtless be 


able to wllhstapd tho utmost attack* of the Aslalje ear airy and it *aj be- 
came Ijjcy look llicsq precautions that the armies of Alexander apd the Ro- 
mani in ancient, and of (ho British and Russians in modern times, hare so 
often pro railed over Die innumerable swarms erf-jhe Eastern horse. But when 
an army rushes headlong into tho middle of the Scythian cavalry without 


having tho moons, from resources of its own* of prodding itself with subsist 
once and forago, it Is cor uin to be destroyed. Alexander the Great wisely 
avoided auch « danger, and, contenting himself with a. barren victory ‘over 
the Scythians on Die banks of IhoJJxus, turned asidA from their in hasp liable 
territory Darius, with all the forces of Persia, ^pen etra led Ijito it and pe- 
rished Tlie legions of Dark Antony and Crassus sank, under the Incessant 
attacks of tho Parthian horse ; tb? genius of Julian proved Jnadequato to the 
encounter the heroism of Richard Cacnr de Lion was ibatterod against tho 
Innumerable squadrons of Saladln The very magnitude of the carriages with 
which a European army Invades arf Asiatic territory, proves the immediate 
cause of its ruin, by augmenting Iti hi cn nib ranees, and acederating the po- 
rt od when, from bemg surrounded by the light horse of tho enemy, It muU 
perish from wont. Tho enterprise of Napolrion against Russia thus provod 
abortive, from the same can so which, in every age, has debated tho attempts 
of reflned nadons to penetrate the Eastern wilds and it is a sGriklug proof of 
the lasting influence of general causes on the greatest of human undertak- 
ings, that the overthrow of tho mightiest armament which the power of civi- 
lised man ever hurled against the forces oftho East, was in reality owing to 
the same cause* which in every age have given victory to thd arms of the 


shepherd kJngi 

wn*w Although, however, tho groat superiority of the Russians In light 
horse mnjuesUonably was the cause of tho inability of tbo French 
Emj? to remain in tho neighbourhood of Moscow, yet tho disaster! of tbo 
retreat would not have been nearly what they were bad it not been for the 


entire want of provisions, on Napolrion a part, for tbo necessities of a retreat 
Uo had no magazines whatever between Moscow andSmolcnsko, a distona 
* about two hundred miles j and accordingly it has been shown that Genera 
Barragnay dlLUliers, whp was entrusted with keeping open that cornmunlea 
Don, was under the neccsaity of slopping tbo conrojs on their road to Mos- 
cow. in order to subsist bis troops (!) Immense magazines, lndoed, bad been 
collected at Bonasow, llihik, *nd Wilna , b nt betw ecu them and Smolemko there 


<l) LU. Ml 
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■were none, and of what avail were these great stores m Lithuania, when the 
army had nearly fiye hundred miles to march before they could reach them, 
and when the forces left to garrison the towns where they were placed were 
so insufficient, that they all fell into the hands of the enemy as soon as they 
were attacked? How was it possible that any troops, even if the weather had 
been as tine as possible, could have carried provisions with them for so great 
a distance, when marching over a country of which the resources had been 
enty% consumed by the passage of both armies over it m the early part of 
campaign ? Nay, so far had the Emperor been from anticipating a re- 
treat, that he had not provided any thing for frosting the horses’ shoes— a 
circumstance which was the immediate cause of the rum of the cavalry, and 
the necessity for soon leaving so great a part of the artillery behind, and 
even the bridges which had been broken down in the course of the advance, 
bad not even been repaired when the troops came to them again duung then 
retreat (1) It is evident, therefore, that Napoleon, spoiled by the successes 
of twenty campaigns, had anticipated only a residence in the interior of Rus- 
sia, and had made no provision whatever for a letreat, and to this cause, un- 
doubtedly, great part of the unparalleled calamities m which he was involved 
is to be ascribed 

Extraordi On the other hand, justice requires that due credit should be given 
“rS'imf 111 * to the Russian mode of pursuit by a parallel march a measure 
daT'm “he which was unquestionably one of the greatest military achievc- 
punuEt ments of the last age Had Kutusoff pursued by tho same road as 
the French, his army, moving on a line wasted by the triple cuise of three 
previous marches, would have melted away even more rapidly than Ins 
enemy’s Had he hazarded a serious engagement before the French were 
completely broken by their suffermgs 1 his own loss would probably have 
been so severe as to have disabled him from taking advantage of them. 
Despair rapidly restores the courage of an army a disorderly crowd of strag- 
glers often resume the strictest military order, and are capable of the greatest 
efforts when the animation of a battle is at hand The passage of theBeresina, 
the battle of Corunna, the victory of Hanau, are not required to demonstrate 
this important truth. 'Well knowing that a continued retreat would of itself 
weaken his enemies, the Russian general manoeuvred in such a manner as, 
with hardly any loss to himself, to make prisoners above half their army , and 
that at a time when the storms of winter were making as great ravages in his 
own troops as m those of his antagonists Had he not pursued at all, Napo- 
fron would have halted at Smolensko, and soon repaired his disasters, had 
he fought a pitched battle with him on the road, his army, already grievously 
weakened by the cold, would hafe probably been rendered incapable of 
pursuing him to the frontier By acting a bolder part, he might have gained 
a more brdhant, but he could not have secured such lasting success he 
would have risked the fate of the empire, which hung on the preservation of 
lus army he might have acquired the title of conqueror of Napoleon, but he 
would not have deserved that of saviour of his country (2) 

XMK But 11 woffid have been m vain that all these advantages lay within 
?b“Emp e 0 ™ r l he re , ° f RuSSla ’ had tli eir constancy and firmness not enabled 

ai.a people h er people to grasp them. Justice has not hitherto been done to 
tbn heroism of their conduct We admire the Athenians, who 


(i) Chainb n 332, 395 

i/n 


(2) Rout, ii 150 
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refund to treat with Xenca after the sack of their dty, and the Homans, who 
lent troop* to Spain after the defeat of Gann* what, thco, ih.ll wear of the 
general*, who, while their a fray w u yet reeking with the laughter of 
Borodino, formed tho project of enveloping the invader In the capital which 
he bad conquered? wliat of tho citizens, who fired their palace* and their 
temples lest they ibould furnish cren a temporary refuge to the invader? 
and what of the Sovereign, who, undismayed by the Ora of Moscow an- 
nounced to hi* people, in the moment of their greatest agony, hSTMoltdon 
ncTcr to submit, and foretold the approaehlDg deliverance of hla rrumtryLr^-V 
of the world? Time, tho great sanctifier of events, has not yet lent lla halo 
to these ucri flees aeparalo interests hare arUenj the terror of Russia has 
como in place of lira Jealousy of hapolikra ; and those who bare gained moat 
by live heroism of their allies, are too much Influenced by momentary con 
^derations to acknowledge It, But when thesa feara and Jealousies thill have 
inased away, and the pageant of Russian, Ule that of French ascendency, 
dull liaro dUappeartd, the impartial roice of posterity will pronounce that 
the history of the world does not dTord an example of equal moral gran- 
deur 

But all the heroism of Alexander, and all the devotion of the 
» gy «i Russians, great and momorablc as they were, would lure failed In 
producing tho extraordinary revolution which was effected Jn this 
campaign, If they had not been aided by the moral laws of nature, which 
impel guilty ambUlou into a bound I cm career of aggression, and provide, 
condign punishment In the vehement and universal Indignation which ita 
violence occasions. Madame do Sail has said, that Providence never ap 
peared to d ear human affairs as la this memorable yew aod the ftUhiul 
throughout Europe, struck wfih the awfhl nature of the catastrophe, re- 
pealed, with feelings of awe, the words of the Ebalm "fifllavit Bent et 
disaipantur ” Tel, while no reasonable nund will doubt the agency ref 
Supreme power In thu a»ful event. It is perhaps more consonant to our 
ideas of the Divine administration, and more descriptive of tho established 
order of the universe, to behold in U the consequence of the Used moral laws 
of onr being, rather than any special outpouring of cel ostial wrath It was 
tho necessity of conquest to existence, »hkh NapoKoo throughout his whole 
career so strongly felt, and so often expresaed, which was the real cause 
which precipitated him upon the snowi of Russia j and wo are not to regard 
tho calamitous Issue of the expedition as the punishment merely of his 
individual ambition, but as the inevitable rtault and Just retribution of the 
innumerable crimes of the Revolution. The siepa which brought about this 
consummation now Bland revealed in Imperhhabiqjight the unbounded 
passions let loose during the first fervour of that convulsion, impelled the 
nation, when the French throne was overturned, into tho career of foreign 
conquest the armed multitude would not submit to the cost ahich their 
armies required j the maxim, that war must main tain war, flowed from the 
impatience of taxa don in the Parisian, as it had done in tho Roman poopioj 
and the system was of necessity adopted of precipitating armies, without 
knt pilm n or tny other resources except warlike equipment, to seek far 
subsistence and victory in the heart of the enemy's territory Thence too 
forced requisitions, the scourging contributions, tho wasting of nation*, an 
the universal exasperation of mankind frothing was wanting, in *"•** ' 
hat the constancy to resist the vehemence of the onset, for the spri or 
universal hostility was roused; and this was found in ito firm taunt j oi 
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lYelhngton at Torres Yedras, and the demoted heroism vi Wxzr Ztr in 
Russia. The faithful trembled and sunk m silence, and aimed d^-1 it J. i.i 
the long-continued triumph of wickedness, the reality of the D.vme a-:.. - 
mstration of the wmerse, but the laws of t*ro\idence were lncedir.’.i} 
acting, and preparing in silence the renoiatiou of the world. 

“ Sa?p<l mihi dubiam imtt senteuiia mentem 
Cutarcui super! terras, an nuUuj incsiei 
Rector, el lucerto lluen.nl mortalia casu. 

Abslullt buuc tandcra Rufini peena tumulmni, 

Absolwtquc Deos Jam non ad culmiua rcrum 
lnjualos crevisse quairor , tolluutur in aliunt, 

Ut lapau grariore ruant ” 


E\D OF \OLUHE E1CHT. 
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lie preceding campaign, when Duhesme, u already noticed, had withdraw 
to Barcelona after the failure before Gerona, there remained to lie French la 
that province only that important fortress, garrisoned by eight tbomaod, 
and tho citadel of Flguerts, hy four thousand men ( 1 ) Kapolrfoo, however, 
had no intention of allowing the eastern gate of Spain to alip from bh gmp, 
and eren while the dm siege of Geroat wu still going forward, ho was col- 
lecting a fresh corps at Perpignan to relieve those who wert shot up in Bar 
edona, and confided (ho direction of it to Marshal St-Cyr That accomplished* 
officer took the command in the end of October hapoldonh parti Dg words ta 
Iifm were brief bat characteristic. ** Prcscrre Barcelona for me; If it a bit, 

I cannot retake it with eighty thousand men n SL-Cyr crossed the frontier 01 
inmw. the 5tb hovember, and adranced towards Itocis, the siege of stick 
ho immediately commenced HU forces consisted at Qrat of thirty thousand, 
though they were some months a/imnrds augmented to fortj-dght tiwo- 
sand men but they were a motley group of Italians, Germans, and S'* hi, 
upon some of whom little reliance could be pUccd, and tho marshal frit 
great discouragement at entering with such a force a mountainous province, 
where eighty thousand men were said to be In anna. But his foreboding! 
were in a great degree groundless the patriot force In the province was ky 
no means in the brilliant condition which the Spanish Journals represented. 
To the first hurst of patriotic exertion, had succeeded Urn usual deprtflinj 
reaction whoa the effort is over, sdJ the necessity for sustained sacrifices aiU 
organized armies Is foil great part of the peasants had returned to titetf 
homes ; the local Jon las wero disunited, and had, in a considerable dcgicc, 
fallen into incapable hands a large part of the prodigal supplies of England 
lud been embezzled or misapplied by the cupidity of the Spaobh agents (4' 
to whom they bad been consigned while the English cooperation from S* 
cily, which was anxiously looked for, had been intercepted, by demonstra- 
tions of Murat against Sidly, which had the effect of retaining Sir John Slwrt 
and ten thousand British troops In that island 

Kolas, however, was loo strong a place to foil without a vigorous 
a—- resistance, and It was supported by means of defence which rarrij 
fell to tho lot of the Spanish besieged cities. Tlic Excellent, of seventy too/ 
gnnj, with two bomb vessels, lay In the bay within cannon-shot of the lo*»- 
Ijjni Cochrano came op in his frigate, the Jmperieoso, in the middle of d* 
siege; and tho forllflcatlous, tiiongh old, were regular and respectable. lb* 
citadel and tbe fori of Trinidad, a mile and a quarter distant, were it* 
strongest poiDts, though (bey were both com mairded by UiemounulD* rWnf 
above the town, and the garrison cons Med ot nearly three thousand men. 

>-v» The town, which was hardly forti Ged, was soon la ken 1 but the r>* 
l a del and tort Trinidad made a stout resistance Ucasy guns woe at !rufd» 
brought up close to tho wells of tho latter, and a Urge breach made la *ka 
ramparts, upon whkh the Spanish governor declared the post no longer 
a»- able; but Lord Cochrane, w ho had Just arrived, anJ to wlw*e aj 
dent spirit such scenes of danger were an actual rojojmtut, lumicdUtr / 
threw himself Into It ami, by ldiconraja and resources prolonged a dtv" 
which otherwise would have been altogether desperate Two a anus »< 
cw 4 . rtimUed by thl> iuUcpiJ officer and bis undaunted scarncu ** 
very great slaughter: but wcaumldk, a practicable breach war utttitt* 
ihedudcl;anda»aJly,aUcmptcdon thoniohl oflhenJ having UUcu 
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CHAPTER LXU 


cutpamu or Jill os 'raj pojrrcccm nuanu. 


AQCUilErfT 


WiUfa|taa * wtiM Ur aodrtUlto* iba Sejt of B*dtJor-C*« rural be tier of ike Cm- 
ItmJlt* later* it ikiijKfkrt-Fereeaaa lit ridatf iba AUW-Aml on Oui af nJr react 
— CcmrnJ curi *Udi fed u Weiltaswa a Uum-nii cnUnl PoriiJa* lo tba P«J*«jU 
—Af«uUJ,pr» »Uck lU Eitjfhk fr*<a tba camatod af ika JuTlabJtBlra*-A*d 

ol lb* fctvml UlmapUon* »f ika lunch ea mm oaicatlaoa by iba GaenUia— ll»irr4 of tka 
Ffetch IU great effect oa tin i»r— Jedtury «aJ Djieord of ika n«f I rrock »*«* it 
XU PrnbwU-Uikeaed of LW UtraktU <»Hf rack oU*t-Dmm T .,u OnUUlr pcad-ocrd by 
ike crttllf af Ik* treaeh— DitftTtae* Lflwfm tba bj^dltk plunder «»d 1W3 fWch »ua- 
Ikhu-Ur**lfnl MtetUy of tba Ireack Miflury Detrcea— General ParUwa Rerimnca 
*Meh llut 0[fwr»U*« wodtced-And atlraordbury WUeuJUw la ablcb il tatolred tba 
i renc b-t\ dUa|taa 1 diCtuiiin— Cacrap tiaq a ad Imbecility af tka l>rtojtcjt idaiah 
uratlan— Imbeadity wkk *hkh lb* Begeaey al Liahoo dlachtrgrd liair Duly —Wretched 
cifrlact of tin *panl»h Troac*, tad Jttlaauy of Ikrir General*— Ejumaa pamary ol lk« 
hniiak Army In ttoa*y during the** Cioptlgni-And Wellington* M ff,na* fro* It 

— Faandtiio* for WdUo.tuaacMDpatau an Ikk Subject— Uniform n<-lecl by tbe Brllbh 

•f WariiU prrpartUa* - U» ol Pmen-Ualaem) Inwperienca of talari or b««ttoairtrt 
— CaJteavkick tad ta Lbr*a obaUetca la \\ tikoflao'* tncccaa — TkafiriUab dfcaliJr* «tn 
tin axtJlol la lU beginning— Tba French lo tin end— C<w>n(rmaii of tin Aral 
of DeAiJ ax— Force of tke Oppo»ta| Annin al Alknera— DeaeripUon of tfcr 1XJ of Baida 
—And the French tad Eotfah pari Han- Be Ul« of Albom-1 ba French te<»aliij iWf 
Force* on Un Drill *h rigbl, tad Inca ika tfuoldi poriiion— Dread/al dWer of iba Dritkk 
JUririaa *bkb Ini got up-GalUut AUaWpa u rotritra tba day by llaogku** 

Th* Britbh n lk*Mtaeall begin la till — Gallant cbarja of tba Further Irigada rrtaicn tin 
day— lino I a GiHatU-j of tba KjuUk InXaaUy— Cancloiloa of tin lUtile— III rwalu — 
AVHUojla* tnim, tod lain lha cocamaad of iba flaja of IUdajM-UonJ mutU of lit. 
Daitla— Hctrail of Ika Sir#* af D*iiJot— Sacood Aaaaalt aa Ckriatarii, whlcb fa rrpolW 
— Utaiirfi at IfaptUa* la lUUa ike Sfrp- lilt dtfouirt Preparation* licaotti tin tbola 
of Ike 'Wtb af flftlo— WoUJxtjlon RtUea tba Sbfc, tnd mim into portufal — 1 jury of 
iUnoaat tod 9aoJ t laio Bodalox— WriLLnjtoa lain potl m tbe Ct>— Sooit twj lltnntal 
dec Una DtkUaj, *td aeptra la- Open Ilona af Walt and DaiUatcToa la Anditaaii— FtUl 
Root af Iba 'patUrda at But la Morelt— Rbaand rapid Pro^rtat of tba laaormilaa la tka 
Rartbeni Protlacaa— Opmtkm af tba Inaacpnia lo tbna— BapoWon a an QiapoaiUoaa 
in Kftla— riUnjUa 1 marntant to tka 3onh of Poctoxol— l>*ktt of li* Galttuu on 
tka b*Ja— WeLLLa^loo 1 metaare* far tka Sieja of Ciadad Rodrija— Gromud of kopo fat 
• wctmfoi Eaterpriaa ajaltal tkat Fonrcaa-Projeol of lUpoUan Ue laradiag iba Akn 
trjo kj Saall tnd Uararont— WrilintUn larnt tbaSiepiata a moeUdo— Frcack tppfoieb 
to raUa tka 5let»— Approtck of Ibo l* 0 Armka Id Cindtd Rodrigo, aklrii la rt-t iciaallod 
— Cacabtl af Klkadaa—Umiln altadiaea* af Calvtlla’a brigade— iaradneal ianper af 1 ^ 
BrilUh Ar»y tl FoeaU GalMlda— Balk Artaiaa go tala Ctaloecaoila— Caartcaj akoaa oc 
boik iJJca dariaf (beat 0 pan liana— Re-ac«np«Uoa af latartat by Bowl— lnd Coaean- 
IrtUoo af Iba Frr*«h Fateta at VtlUdaW tnd Bar^oa— Sorpnaa af Gtrtrd at Aroyaa di 
AUltaoa— Taltl Defeat af Ika Fimeb-I*peorai«t of tka beulik of ika Dnitab Array u 
ibeie Pinltaarifall Frrtfk LipedUtaa tgtinal TtrtCt, a kick Ftila— Second Expedilka 
a^ttaat tnd Sk*a of TanJta— Dafetl af tka Amok, and ltkioQ af ika SfeBt-Cenertl 
Reaalu af iba Carapatao— Tbe BrUkk Garenujitat tad Army letrt (heir o« u daOckncle* 
dortaj fit PrajrcM— Tupo 1 60 c '• rati jtltaUoai tt ibli Ptnad la regard to tka War In 
Porlaftl. 


‘NYme’I iherolreatofMk»iiiafromTorrciTciIr«3h*iIdeIIvemltlio 
realm prolcclcd by AYelliiifton from tbo ImporUl yoke, tnd tho 
btulo of lucntd irOnaro bad dalroycd bit bo pa of reitlnlng a 
permanent fooling w li hln tbe Portugueso frootler (1), Wcillng- 
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ton’s eyes were immediately turned towards Badajoz, the loss of 'winch he 
justly considered as not only perpetually endangering the -west of the Penin- 
sula, but as by fai the greatest calamity which had happened to the Allies since 
Napoleon had taken Madrid For, though not belonging to the first rank, either • 
from wealth or population, this leuowncd fortress was of the very highest 
importance, from its gieat strength and important situation on the Estrcma- 
durafiontier — at once foiming a base for the operations of an invading army, 
which should threaten Lisbon on Us most defenceless side, that of the Alcn- 
tejo, and the strongest link m the non girdle which was to leslram Welling- 
ton from pushing his mcursions into the Spanish territory While Ciudad Ro- 
drigo and Badajoz remained in the enemy’s hands it was equally impossible 
foi Wellington to feel any confidence in the safety of Poitugal, or undeitake 
any serious enterprise for the deliverance of Spain The vast impoi lance of 
fortressesm vvai , overlooked or forgotten amidst the unparalleled multitudes 
who oveispread the plains of Europe during the latter years of the revolu- 
tionary war, was fully appreciated and clearly cxpiesscd by the greatest 
masters in the art of war it pioduced — Napoleon and the Duke of Welling- 
ton (lj. 

Com para As the first siege of Badajoz by the English, and its immediate 

tiiL C cD»trnj- consequence, the battle of Albucra, are the true commencement 
at s uuT CM °f die deliv erance of the Peninsula, and of that surprising series of 
rerioi vicloucs by which the French were, m two campaigns stripped of 
all their conquests in Spam, and dm cn across the Pyrenees by an army which 
could not bring a third of (heir disposable forces into the field , it is of the 
highest importance to obtain a clear conception of the relative position of the 
contending parties at this eventful period, and of the causes which conln- 
buted to the production of so extraordinary an event, 
fua jifii’oV The an d Portuguese forces in Portugal, nominally above 

iue aihu eighty thousand strong, could seldonY(from the extremely reduced 
stale of the Portuguese regiments after the French retreat from Torres Ycih as, 
and the vast number of English sick who encumbered the hospitals — the result 
chiefly of the inv ariable unhealthiness of fresh regiments when first taking the 
field, and of the seeds of permanent disease which many of them brought 
with them from the Walcheren marshes) number above fifty thousand men 
fit foi actual service The strong bond of patriotism which bad, during the 
invasion of their country, held the Portuguese troops to their standards, had 
been sensibly weakened since the last French columns had receded from their 
frontiers, and though the extraordmmy fatigues of the puisuit did not at the 
time disable a large pioportion of the troops, yet w'hen they were over, and: 
stationary habits began to co-exist with hot weather, the number of sick be- 
came so excessive, that m the beginning of October 1811, above twenty-five 
thousand British and Portuguese troops were in hospital of whom upwards 
of nineteen thousand were English soldiers. And suck was the desertion or 
Sickness among the Portuguese at the commencement of Wellington’s offen- 
sive campaign, that while thirty thousand stood on the rolls of the regiments 


(l) “ The loss of Badajoz I consider as liy far tho 
greatest misfortune which has befallen us since the 
commencement of the Peninsular war ” — VV oil- 
13GT03 

“ Hod it not been for the fortresses in Flanders " 
•ays Napoldou, •* tho reverses of Louis XIV would 
have occasioned tho fall of Paris The Vnucc Eu- 
gene of Savoy lost a campaign m besieging Lille 
tho siege of Landrecy gave occasion to Yillars to 
bring about a change of fortune n hundred years 


after, in 1793, at tlio time of the treason of Dumou- 
nez, tho strong places of Flanders again saved 
Pans „tho Allies lost a campaign in lasing Condo. 
Ynlcncienncs, Qucsnoy, and Landrecy that j, no 
fortresses was equally useful in 1814, and in 1815 
if they had'becn in a condition of defence, and not 
affected by tho political events at Paris, they could 
have stopped, till the German annies came up, thu 
Anglo Prussian army on the hanks of the Somme ” 
— lUroinio* Memoirs if) JIp»thol 03, i, 392 
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far RritUJi p^y, not more than fourteen thousand could be collected round the 
»unJjrd* of the English general (1) 

r~rr,a On tho other fund, the French force at that period Jo tho Penin- 
suta, amounted to the euorroou* number of three hundred and 
so'cnty thousand men, of whom forty thousand were cavalry and of this 
number (wo hundred and eighty thousand were present with the eagle*. A 
co mill era Wo part of this immense hod, Indeed, wa* ac lively engaged under 
iiacdanal J and Suclset In Catalonia, or was necwaarily absorbed Id keeping 
up tho vast lino of communication from tire Pyrenees to Cadiz but »U 11 the 
dhpoubl* amount of tbo troop* which could be brought Into tho fldd from 
the three armies of tho north, of Portugal, and of the south were nearly 
triple lho>c which the £n„Uih general could command, and they teemed to 
render an j offend re operation on bU part utterly bopeles* Soak* force*, 
la IrnMuua and the southern pari of Estremadura, on the lit of October, 
were cl^ lilyulghl thousand men, Including ten thousand cavalry of whom 
sixty-seven thouund were present with the eagle* ilannont. In Leon, had 
sixty-one thoauud’ander hh banner*, of whom above fortj-ouo thousand 
Infantry, ami ten thousand bone, were in the Odd Joseph, in the centre, 
lud twenty-two thousand French troop*, of whom seventeen thousand could 
take the field, beside* nearly an equal number of Spaniard* around Madrid, 
the greater part of » hom could In rare of need be joined to tho column* of 
Harmon t while the army of the north, under Marshal Bessi&es, and luhse- 
qucntly General CaQarclli, amounted to the enormous number of a hundred 
and two thouund men, of whom seventy-seven thousand foot and eleven 
thousand horse were present with the eagle*. In addition to thi*, reinforce- 
ment* to the amount of eighteen thousand men were on their march who 
actually entered Navarre In Vugust and September of thi* y ear j *o that the 
united force to which the British were opposed In the aatumu of 1811 , wa* 
not less than two hundred and forty thousand men actually In the field (2) 
Supposing a hundred thousand of this immense force to hare been absorbed 
in guarding the fortresses, and keeping up the communications, which pro- 
bably was tho ease, there would bare remained a hundred and forty thousand 
men, who, by a combined effort, might havo been brought to bear against 
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Wellington, .without relinquishing any other part of Spain, or neatly tuple 
the force which he could by possibility oppose to them (1) And these w'cre 
not raw conscripts or inferior troops, but the very flowei of the Impel iul le- 
gions, led by the best maisbals of the empne, comprising that intermixture 
of tho steadiness of vcteians with the fire of young tioops, which, it is w.ell 
known, is most favourable to militai y success, and who proved themselves 
capable, at Albuera, Badajoz, and Salamanca, of the most heroic exploits (2). 
choral when the magnitude and composition of this force are taken into 
uu to wd- consideration, and it is recollected that, fiom the entire extinction 
!uc « h ‘ of any regular Spanish force m the provinces which it occupied, 
no serious dnersion was to he expected from then exertions, whatevei par- 
tial annoyance the guerilla parties might occasion — when we call to mind 
that all the fortresses m thejcingdom, with the exception of Cadiz and Alicante, 
ivere in the possession of the French generals , ’.that the whole resources of 
the country were in their hands', and le\ led with merciless seventy foi the 
use of the troops, who weie thus entirely taken off the Imperial treasury, and 
that the whole conflict was under the immediate direction of a ruler unpaial- 
leled in the ability with which he always brought Ins vast resources to bear 
on the vital point of the campaign, it becomes an object of the highest in- 
terest to inquire how it was that the British were m a condition to maintain 
their ground at all, in the Peninsula, against such overwhelming multitudes. 


(1) Tins calculation coincides with that of Soult, 
made at the tnno in a letter to Joseph, even after 
twenty thousand men had been lost to France by 
tho battle of Salamanca “ If your Majesty should 
collect the army of Aragon, the army of Portugal, 
and that of the centre, and march upon Andalusia, 

(2) Imperial Muster Rolls Nap iv ’ 588, 589 
Julj 18,1811 Gurw mu 109,112 


120,000 men will he close to Portugal " Tins was, 
without any part of the iminenso army of tin. north, 
full sixty thousand strong, of whom thirty thousand 
at least wero disposable — Soui-t to Joseui, August 
19, 1812, taken at Fttlorta — See Nap a 23G 

taken at Vittorio Wellington to Lord Liverpool, 


Summary of the French Force in Spam at different periods, extracted from the Imperial JSIusler Rolls 
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Men 
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Horses 
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30,747 

Men 
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42,433 
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Armcc du Midi, 

50,597 

10,008 

32,043 
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du Centre, 
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1,781 
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38,392^ 

5,826 
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10,424 
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du Nord, 
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10,809 
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itkf dill more, ho* It happened that/ laying aside the defmmvo, they woo 
enaWed to diriodgo lid* cut array from the wbolo sirongbohl* of the coun- 
try, and Anally to drive them, Hie chaff before (he wind, over the Pyrenees 
inlo (be Sooth of France. Such an engoiry cannot he satisfactorily itw>h 
br merely referring to the military talent* ^’Wellington, and the extraor- 
dinary gallantry of hi* follower* for, granting their full weight to these 
certainly meat Important element* In tho con tat, they could not cflbct an 
ImnouihUlty, which the discomfiture of re eh a host by »o smal l a body of as- 
«ifant* would at tint right appear Experience, as Wellington himself re- 
marked, ho* “ never, at leait In later Ume»,Tealked the stories which all 
have road, of whole armies being driven by a handful of light infantry and 
dragoon*,” and even the most rincere believer in tho direction of ho nun 
affair* by a Supremo power, cannot doubt that, humanly speaking, there is 
much truth In Moreau'* assertion, that “ Providence favour* the strong bat- 
talion* " There must, it 1* evident, have been tome causos, In addition (o tho 
hrtrcrj of the English, troops, wfc Ich broaght about this nurrcllom deliver 
once and It 1* In thdr discovery that the great mefolne** and hlghast aim 
of history are to be found* Such an enquiry conform no detraction from tho 
merits of tho British hero on the contrary, It will load to their highest ex 
ritition.iorno great revolutions In human affairs can be brought about but 
by the concurring operation of many general causes and It i* In the percep- 
tion of the Incipient operations of these cause* , when hidden from the or 
‘Unary eye, and contrary to those operating on tho surface, and their steady 
direction to noble purpose*, that tho highest effort of military or political 
intellect I* to bo found 


I The lint circumstance which gate an advantage to Welling. 

STr^ *nU compensated In some degree the vast superiority of the 
enemy 1 * force, was hh central situation, midway between tho 
widely scattered stations of the French generals, and the powerful citadel, 
stored with all tho muniments of war, and resting on that true hate of Bri- 
tish military operation, (he sea, which lay In his rear Grouped at the dis- 
tance of two hundred miles from tho ocean, on either bant of the Tagus, with 
a secure retreat by converging lines to the strong position of Torres Yedras, 
ascertained, by dear-bought experience, to be all but Impregnable, UioEng 
lirii troop* were In a situation to threaten either Ciudad Rodrigo and tho 
force* of Uannout In the north, or Badajox and the vanguard of Soult In the 
so nth era part* of the Peninsula At the Umo when they were most widely 
severed from each other, the forces of Bcrerford or Bill In Eatremadura, and 
Wellington himself In Belra or on the Agueda, were not distant by more than 
dilj or seventy mllos, and could, If bard pressed, unlto in a few dajs 
whereas tho French troops, after the occupation of Andalusia, were scattered 
over an Immense lino, more than fire hundred mile* In length, from the 
mountains of Asturias to the ramparts of Cadiz, and nearly two months must 
elapse before they could combine in any common operations. The force un- 
der Harmont, immediately )n front of Wellington, was not superior to bh 
own army Iri strength j and it* moan* of oblahnng whristence, 
considerable bodies of men together, were, from tha^desert natore^ IM 
plains of Leon, much inferior thus, by uniting »ith V ae *[ 0 * d 
of the Tagus, or calling Mm to his own standard on tho DortJl ', . tl ® * 
change of.lrikmg a serious Mow before the dltt.nl woour could be reBeOed 
to avert It from tho banka of the Douro or the Guadalquivir 1* was by a 
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similar advantage of a central position betweendns widely separated enemies, 
lliat Frederick theGrcat so long resisted, on the sands of Prussia, tbe distant 
armies of Austria and Russia converging from the Vistula and the Elbe , that 
Napoldon, on the banks of the Adige and in the plains of Champagne, so suc- 
cessfully warded off the redoubtable blows piepared for him by the slow ten- 
acity of the Austrian councils , and that the consul Nero, m the second Punic 
war, effected the deliverance of Italy, and changed the fate of the world, by 
taking advantage of the interior line of communication which sepaiated the 
foices of Hannibal in Apulia from those of his brother Hasdrubal on the banks 
of the Po (1). 

onheEn £- ^ The cir cumstance£ of the British aimies m respect of supplies 

Hsu crom £ afforded another advantage to the English genei al, of which he did 
luaml of the not fail to avail himself, and in regard to which die was much more 
iiawgai.ic faA ourably situated than his antagonist The countiy from Madrid 
tb the Portuguese fiontiei, and especially towards the Alentejo, w r as reduced 
by the devastations and grinding contributions of theFiench armies to an 
almost continuous desert, the peasants had for the most part abandoned their 
possessions, and joined the guerilla parties, with w r hieh all the mountain 
lidges abounded (2), deeming it bcttei to plunder others than be plundered 
themselves, and to such a pitch had their penury arisen, that the Imperial 
generals were, m all the provinces, under the necessity of sending to France, 


(l) The most perfect example of the -wonderful 
effect of a skilful uso made of on interior lino of 
communication, b) a force inferior upon the whole, 
but superior to cither-taken singly, is to be foumi 
in tbe march of the consul Nero, from the ground 
which he occupied m front of Hannibal in Apulia, 
to theMetaurus in llic plain of Lombardy, where bo 
met and defeated the greut Carthaginian army un- 
der Uasdrubal, and tl\erebj turned llic fate of Car-e 
tliage in ibu ancient world The at count of it is 
given in Livy, lib XJX.V11, cap xlm xlvm The 
march and plan of the consul Cluudius Nero aro 
admirably narrated ill tbe following passage s from 
Livy , and the} are smgulurly instructive, ns show 
ing bow cxaclls similar bis plan of operations was 
to that winch lias justly acquired for Napoleon tbe 
Ddmiration of the world — 

‘‘ Inter b cc nb Unsdrubalc, postquam a l'laccn- 
ti-c obsidioun absecssit, qualuor Galh cquitcs, duo 
NuuiiUt, cum bteris ad Haoinhalem missi, quuin 
per rncdios hostes tutana ferme longitudincui Italia, 
emensi essent, duui Metapoulum cedcnlem flanul— 
balem scquuulur, mccrlis ilmcribus Tarcutum 
delati, a vngis per ogros pabulaloribus ttoinanis ad 
Q Clamlium proprclorcin deduquntur Cum priuio 
mccrtis inplicanles responsis, et inctus toruientorum 
admolus faleri a era coegit, edocucrunt, litcras so nb 
nasdrubalo ad Ilannibalcm ferre Cuip us bteris, 
sicut crant, siguaLs, L Virgimo tnbuuo imlituin 
duccudi ad Claudium consulehatradunlur doa. simul 
tnrma: Sairmilium presidu caus i missal Qui uhi ad 
eonsuletiepcrvencrunt, literaique : lect® \ier inter 
pretem spot, ct ex caplivis pcreuuctatio laela , turn 
Claudius, non id tempus esse reipubl ca: rnlus, quo 
consdus ordinarns proamcia. sua: quisque fniibus 

i ier exereitos suos cum hosle destiuato nb senatu 
iclluui gcrerct audendura aliquid improvisum mo 
pinntuin, quod cccptuiu nou miuorem apud cues, 
quaui Iio'lcs terrorem faccrct, perpctraluua in 
luagnam lxtiliaui cx maguo nielu \erlerct, bteris 
llasdrubalis IVomam adseiutuin missis, simul ctipso 
Patrea conscuptos quid pararet, cdocct, ul, quum 
lnTJmbrii so obcursurun Hasdrubal fralri scribal, 
legionena a Capnh Honiara nrccssant , dclectum 
Uoma; habeanl , exercitum urbauum ad Namiam 
bosli obpouaujt Ilxc sonatui scripta Praunissl 


item per ngrum Larinatem, Mnrmcimim, Frcnta 
nuui, I'rajtutianum, qna; exereitum duclums 'eral, 
ut omnes ex ngris urbibusque comincatu* parntos 
lniliti ad vcsccmium in viarn deferrent, cquos ju 
nienlaque aba produccrcnt, ut velnculomm fcsais 
copia esset Ipso dc loto cxcrcilu ci\ mm sociorum- 
que, uuod roboris crat, dolcgit srx unllia peditum, 
nullo equites pronunciat, occuparo so m Lucams 
prc.xnnam urbern Pumcuinquo in ci presidium 
a cllc , ut ad iter parati omnes otscnl Profectus uocle 
fleut in Piccnum Lt consul quidem, quanlis 
maxiims ilmcribus polcrnl a collegu duccbat, re- 
licto Q Catio legato, qui costns pnCcssct Nero 
postquam jam taulum lntcrvnlb ab hobtc fccerat, ut 
detcgi consilium satis tuluni esset, pauci3 indites 
ndloquilur Negat ullius consilium linpcratons nu- 
dacius, re ipsit tulius fuisso qnain suuni Ad certain 
cos sc victoriam duccre Quippc ad quod bclluiu 
eollega nou ontc qunm ail satieUitcm- ipSius peditum 
atquc cquilum datm nb scualu copia: fulsscut lna- 
jores instrucUorcsque, -quain si adversus ipsuu. 
Hannibalem iret, profictus sit, tojpsos, quantum 
cumque vmum momentum addidermt, rem oimiem 
inclmaluros Audllum modo in acie (ram, ne auto 
audirelur, daturam ope-am) alterum consuleni ct' 
nllerum cxcrciLum ads emsso, baud dubmm victo- 
riaraTaclurum hntnum helium conficorc, ct parva 
momenta in spem inetuuique inpellero aminos 
Gloria: quidem cx rc bene gestu part® fructum.propo 
oium m ipsos laluros temper, quod postremum ad- 
jectura sit id rem totam videri traxisse Oerncro 
ipsos, quo concursu, qui ndpiiratioiie, quo favore 
homiuum iter suurn celobretur — Liv Lib xxvij , 
Cap -13, 15 

(2) “ The wholo country between Madrid mid 
the Ah ntejo is nosy n desert, and a still smaller 
proportion of land than before lias been cultnaled 
this winter The argument of the people of the 
country is, that it is belter to rob than to sow and 
have the produce of Ibcir harvests taien from 
them, and llic 1‘rcmli begin to find, that they 
cannot keep their large armies together for any 
operation which will late tune, and that, when wo 
can reach them, they cun do nothing with small 
bodies ”, — Wblluotqx (o Loan Livcarooi, 
December 1811 — G i, 422 
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la spring f*JI, for teed com, to proven l agriculture from becoming alto- 
gEtlier extinct (1) Tbo continence was, tint tin French armies approach- 
lag the Portuguese frontier cither from the south or the north, we uruhk 
to keep together in largo bodies for any considerable Uraej and whether the 
object for whleh they were usembled hid filled or been aceomplijbed, they 
were equally compelled to separate Into diaunt and widely separaiod pro- 
rlncci, la seek ihoincout of subsistence They wenrUtas eonliuuaUyaxperieno* 
ing the truth of Henry the Fourth ’> toying, « that in Spain, if you make war 
with a small force you are beaten with a largo one (tarred (2) ” On tho other 
bond, although Wellington experienced nearly tho ume diflkullJea, to far as 
the resource* of tho country were concerned, ret bo bid mans of overcom- 
ing them which tho enemy did not enjoy of specie, Indeed, he often bad 
little or none; bnt tho credit of tho country, hi* own strenuous exertion*, 
arul Lho cXTort* of CoTcmment, went far to obriate thia great di*advintage 
iVot only was the weaJlh of England applied with lamb, though foroeilme* 
misguided prodigality, to tho tupport of Ida army, and topplle* of all tort* 
brought by orery wind that blew to tho harbour of Lisbon, although the ex- 
traordinary dim cully of procuring ipeclo from England, or the moan* of 
transport in tbo country, often exposed him to extreme dbBcnllles cm tho 
Spanish frontier; but the great river* of the Douro, the llondego, and the 
Tagus, gare him the Inestimable adranlago of waltr carriagt to o consider- 
able distance lu the Interior The former of these riven was navigable for 
boat* of a considerable burdan to within eighty the llondego to within a 
hundred mile* of the frontier on tho Agucda and W elllngton took measure*, 
wluch eamo Into operation in March 1812, which rendered tho Douro narig 
able aa for ax U* Junction with that leaser stream This wo* an Immense ad- 
vantage, especially when the attack of fortified place# was to be undertaken 
on tho Portuguese frontier for the French principal magaxine* were on tha 
Douro and the Tonnes, and their battering train and stores required to bo 
brought from Madrid or Bayonne, the former of which was above two, the 
latter more than three hundred and fifty miles from tho scene of action 
w hcreas the store* of the English, ctcd when carried to Ciudad Rodrigo or 
Badajox, bad only to bo conveyed a hundred miles by land carriage, not half 
the distance. It was in a great measure from a consideration of this advan- 
tage that Wellington, In December 1811, wrote to Lord Liverpool “ Our aL- 
taat/on Is Improving, aad whatever may be tho U tecfTafoaei*, IfthoSpwlah 
nation bold out, I think they may yet be saved (3) " 

HI. The French general*, following out tbo established Imperial lysiem 
of making wax' maintain war, and wrenching tho whole expense* of the troops 
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General ou t 0 f ]uo Vinces which they occupied, had inflamed immense- 

of tuo iy the genet al nutation felt at then authority, and the misery 
coinnmiitcn* and despan which then exactions produced, had augmented to 
sucri»L lllc a fearful degice the guculla bands oven the whole country We 
have the authority of .Mariano d'Oiquija, home secictaiy to Joseph, for saying, 
that the gicat mcieasc of the guculla paities, especially in Leon, Navarre, 
and the two Castilcs, in the years 1810, 1811, and 1812, arose from the esta- 
blishment of provincial governments, and the mmimciable acts of extortion 
practised on the inhabitants by the Ficnch military authorities (1) This 
mode of piovidnig for themselves was icduecd to a perfect system by the 
Imperial generals, a fixed sum was unposed on the inhabitants, and levied 
fiom them with merciless seventy by military execution, and to such a 
dcgicc of perfection had long practice hi ought the French tioops in this op- 
pressive ait, that they contrived to subsist, and levy all the lesources winch 
they lequircd, out of (hstucts which any olhei auny would have consideied 
as absolutely exhausted The soldiers were eveiy vvheie trained themselves 
to reap the standing corn, and grind it by portable nulls into lima ; lfgiccn, 
they mowed it down with equal dexterity for their horses, if leaped, they 
foiccd it fiom the peasants 1 plaeo of concealment, by placing the bayonet to 
then throats. In this way, they wcie, to a very late period of the war, when 
the geneial rum of agriculture foiccd them to rely in some degieeon maga- 
zines, entirely relieved fiom all care about communications oi supplies, 
which to the English general, who paidfoi every thing that was consumed by, 
or requited for lus troops, often proved a matter of excessive difficulty (2) 
tlVkincb ^ Ut ’ 011 l ^ ie ol * lcl they paid deailyfor tins advantage m the 
iiftcMo l n abounded exasperation winch they excited among the whole 
uiewar" rural population, and the uimcisal partisan warfare vvluch they 
aroused in the Hanks and rear of every considerable detachments '] lie conse- 
quence was, not merely that guculla chiefs sprung up m every quarter whcio 
the shelter of mountains icncleied pursuit difficult, and under Mina and Du- 
ran in Navairo, the Empecmado m the Guadalaxaia mountains, the curate 
Merino m Leon, and IlPastore on the coast of Biscay, kept alive the war, and 
did incredible mischief to detached bodies of the enemy , but smallci bodies 
called Parhdas hovered every where lound their flanks and rear, aud al- 
most entnely obstructed tlicir communication with each olhei On the other 
band, the regularity with which the English always paid foi all the supplies 
required for their army, rcndcicd them so popular with the rural popula- 
tion, that they brought information and intercepted letters with incredible 
diligence and rapidity to headquarters, and kept the British general always as 
well informed of lus adversaries’ movements as they were ignorant of his 
Thus Wellington, from lus central position on the Portuguese frontier, was 


(ll " Ilis Majesty could cila a crowd of instances, 
oE oppression which have cxusporaled the miudj of 
the inhabitants, furnished arms to the insurrection, 
and given the English grounds, for supposing prq 
jeets which really did not exist, and rendering the 
war interminable Let the number of hripands yipl 
insurgents ill Spain ho counted, and it will at once 
be seen boor much they have increased smeu the 
institution of the military governments, It Is the 
decree of 8 th Fuhruary 1810, establishing militnry 
governments in Navarro, Biscay, Aragon, and Ca 
taloma, that is the real cause of the war still con 
tinning, and the flames of di.cord having again 
risen Up after gicy seemed extinguished ” — The 
Minister of State D’O&quno io the Ihixs o* S a s ta 


Fe, Madrid, 12 th Sept 1810, talen al I'lUnrui — See 
Ifipicn, iv, 517, 528, 

( 2 ) Nap v liT, and Wellington to Lord Bathurst 
duly 21, 1812 Gurnr. jx 298 

“ Ihe army of Portugal," said WclliDgtou, 
"lias been surrounded for the Ipst six weeks, and 
scarcely even a letter reaches its commander? , hut 
tho gyslcm of organised, rapine and plunder, aud 
the extraordinary discipline so Jong established in 
tho preach armies, enable it to subsist al the ex- 
pense of the total ruin of tho eoipitry in winch it has 
been placed , and 1 ant not certain that,, Marshal 
Marmont has not now at his command A greater 
quantity yf provisions pnd supplies of every kind 
than wo haye from Lisbon VVesuxotok la Lord 
JUtiiuiist, 2lsf July 1813 . Gtuwoon, a. 393 
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etuMeJ to wdecl lib own lime and pUco for in attack Hli preparation* were 
to a surprising degree unknown lo the enemy, who, u already nwro llun 
once remarked, had seldom any means of communicating with each other 
aod not nnfrcquenUy a serious blow »u struck before ihoy were even iware 
that preparations tor It wero going forward (I) 

^ The strange and Impolitic d Iris Ion of the government of Spain 
ba « bich Napoltfoa bad made, rendered It absolutely Impossible that 
£.mu any thing approach!^ to a regular or united plan of operations 
could be carried on against on enemy hot only was the central 
dominion of tho crown at Madrid set at nonght by the authority of tho Empe- 
ror, who, from Paris, overruled and directed all tho military opera U0115, and 
yet left to i!« phantom king Iheshtdow of power and the reality of respond 
bilily, bat atl possibility ofa cordial union between him and bis UeaienanU 
was destroyed by tho unexampled, and, to a sovereign, highly grating dis- 
tribution of the resources of the country which tho Emperor bad establis hed 
between them The whole revenues of tho provinces wemasalgncd to tho 
i reach general?, with all tho contributions which, bv ibo most rigorous mili- 
tary execution, they could ox tract from tho wretched inhabitants while the 
ting In the capital was left with tho burden of a court, tho expenses of which 
he hid no tacans of defraying except the pension of a million of francs 
( L,lQ,OOQ ) a month which be received {r“om France; and even that was, In 
ibe later stages of the context, exclusively devoted to the payment of the 
troop*, leaving Ibo king himself utterly destitute. The consequence was, that 
tho monarch and his court were reduced to such strain, that the royal coun 
dllors w ero seen begging their bread from door to door Joseph himself was 
compelled to pawn his plate to raise tho money required to purchase the 
necessaries of life; and Marshal Jourdan, major-general of the armies, after 
borrowing till his credit was exhausted, could, with difficulty, procure com- 
mon subsistence [2) Such being tho stato of the court of Madrid, It Is not 
surprising that tho most bluer animosity should have prevailed between tho 
Ling and the marshals In tho provinces, who seemed placed there only to 
usurp his authority, and intercept his revenue. IBs letters to Kapoldon 
during ibo wholcofhls reign, are accordingly Oiled not only with the bitterest 
complaints of his own suGertog*, but with positive accusations of treason 
against his lieutenants, especially Soult, whom ho openly charged with 
aspiring to Ibo throne of Andalusia (3) Bat It was all In vain The power 
of tho sword was Irrevocably v died in these rigorous taskmasters , and when 
Joseph, on one occasion, In desperation laid his hands on a largo magazine of 
com collected near Toledo, Marmont Immediately sent troop*, who recovered 
tho magazine by force, telling the owner* of the grain they might apply to the 
monarch for tbdr payment (2J 

hor was it only with ibo King of Spain that the French marshals, 
wielding llio whole military power of the country, were then 
o— variance. There was no cordial union or co-operation among them- 
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selves, and they wanted that indispensable preliminary to military opeiations 
— unity of design, and implicit obedience among the commanders employed. 
Each accustomed to regal state and authority m his own province, and look- 
ing to the Tuileries only for the instructions he was to obey, felt his vanity 
mortified, and his consequence lessened, when he was called upon to act in 
obedience to, or even to co-operate on equal terms with, any of his brother 
marshals To such a height did this discord rise, lhatNey was put under ai- 
rest by Massdna, during the retreat from Portugal, for direct disobedience of 
orders; and no subsequent military, operation of length was undertaken by 
any two of the marshals jointly, till the victories of Wellington forced them 
into one still disunited mass after the battle of Salamanca Soult remained m 
Andalusia living m regal magnificence on the banks of the Guadalquivir, and 
deeply engaged m great desigps for that province, from which he was only 
occasionally divei ted by the advances of the British in Estiepiadura Bes- 
sieres, openly condemning both the letention of Badajoz and the siege of 
Cadiz, found himself so occupied with the projection of the great communica- 
tion in the north, from the increasing vigour of the Biscay and Navarre gue- 
rillas, as to be able to lend only a casual aid to the army of Pprtugal (1), while 
Marmont, at the head of that force, found himself immediately exposed to the 
attacks of Wellington without any cordial support either fiom the army of 
the centre in his rear, or the distant columns of Soult or Bessi6res on either 
flank When the English general assumed the offensive, and the period of 
disaster began, the French commanders mutually laid the blame on eachi 
other Joseph loudly accused them of selfish regard to their separate intei ests; 
while Napoleon, who could ill brook reveises of any kind, thundered out his 
censure in such cutting terms from the Tuileries or Russia against them all, 
as made the greater number of them tender tlieir resignations, and gave rise 
to a constant and rapid change of commandeis on the exposed fiontier at the 
most critical period of the war. Each marshal was solicitous chiefly for the 
protection of his own province, with the safely of which he was entiusted, 
and m rvhich the foundations of his fortune were laid, and when the king 
applied to either for succour, the answer he got from Soult or Suchet was, 
that he should come to Seville or Valencia, but that they could spare no aid 
to him Wellington^ on the other hand, though at the head of far inferior 
forces, singly commanded them all Experience had taught him the imprac- 
ticability of any co-operation with the wretched armies of Spain , and, relying 
on his own British and Portuguese alone, he trusted, by unity of operation 
and the advantages of a central position, to obtain advantages over forces m 
number triple his own, but disseminated over an immense surface, and dis- 
jointed by separate interests and variety of direction (2) 

V — But, beyond all doubt, the most powerful ally which Wellington had 

(l) “All llio world is awaro of tbo viclou3 system our whole system, and seriously set aboat pacifying 
of our operations every one secs that we are toq and conquering the country Wc have not a man 
much scattered V c occupy too wide an oxlent of on the coast, from Roussillon to Barcclonn Valencia 
couutrj wo exhaust our resources without profit is the centro of all the insurgents of the north and 
and without necessity we cling to dreams Cadiz centre, and still wc arc besieging Cadiz ” — Bosii- 
and Badajoz will swallow up all our resources xes to Bcbtuiec, Qthjuna 181 1 Brines, Appendix, 
Cadu, because it will not be taken Badajoz, he- No 73, aol i 

cause it can only he supported bj an array The These views wero highly displeasing to Napo- 
ouly safe course would lie to destroy the one, and icon, who a few montlis after superseded Bessicres 
abandon, fur the moment, all thought of the other m the command of lira army of the north , liut they 
Wc should concentrate our forces , retain certain were far sounder than the Umpcror's own, and he 
liomti ifappui for the protection of our magazines lostlhe l'eniiibula by not following Uicra 
and hospitals , and regard two thirds of bp.iin as q (2) Sec Pucci Ju l m Bceuas, Jourraux dcs Sicker, 

last battle-field, which a single victory may cither l 530 — 057 ° ’ 

secure to or wrest from us, until wc ha\c changed 
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0rirmU in tho prosecution oflm operation* against the French general* In 
tbc peninsula, was to bo fcnnd In the opprcuivo manner In which 

t!* 7 .!.— It* NannttVm In nrrr m* dt.« —e,.. arJ 


fa^wr, tbe Peninsula, was to do wanu in wo oppressive manner in wrncn 
SToiiy (bey were com trained by NapohJon to carry on tlio war, aod 
tlio IncmJiblo exceise* of cruelty to which they bad recourse to 
maintain their soldiers, and repres* the boaiLUty which tho exaction*, which 
were every where going forward had Cxdled In all tho provinces. 'When it ft 
recollected indeed, that nearly four hundred ihontond French wldiert were 
permanently quartered on the Spanish territory. and had been w now for 
llurcc yearajthat duriDg the whole of that lime tidi immense body had been 
paid fed clothed, and lodged at the expense of tho conquered district*, who 
bad already been climated by the conlnbutiom of their own troopa and 
micTillas and dream ted by alt Urn. horror* of war during four lucceulvc 
camnaljm* U become* rather a matter of ariooUhment how they contrived 
to extract any thing «t all in the end from a country 10 long exposed to lodi 
dera*totloM than dial tbdr rapiuc coaid bo levied only by the last otrodUe* 
of uiilltarr execution A* it wa*, however, the ayilematic rigour and cruelty 
with which they enforced their exaction*, were a* unparalleled In modem 
rfjre a* thdr euormou* amount wa* unexampled It has been already no- 
Jfij that by hil own admiision, Suchet, whose civil administration wa» in- 
rtomoarably tho least oppressive of any of tho French general* in the Penin- 
tuli watxivod to extract right mdlion* of francs annually from the war 
wasted province of Aragon, or more than double what It bad yielded In the 
most flourishing days of the monarchy (1), and that two million* sterling were 
atonco lovied from tho small province of \alenda and, Judging of the eom- 
narative weight of Ids roqaiiitions and thoae made by olhen, from the Don- 
Shin* upoct and general mtaUoD of ta ptotloc. comp anal with the 
"led foatiuea aud tierce raltUcco which wo™ or or, where ehe whlhlUjd, 
wo mt, kM, conclude that Id. etacUona wot ndl : half of ’hat wot ^ 
Irrwrioncod. n wt> thi. oppreari.e ayriem of military coutrihulion. 
whfch wu.dopShli, tho French? and lnrariaMy .clod upon taj Iho ray 
otldterevolallonarr wu, ud not tlw poring demotion, of UiomI- 
XlCaJrilfa. *0 prludpal otU whkh pro rolled » uulToml a .phi. of 

at time. plunder* tat - much „ dtar 

- Sfcrior dlw In society from whkh they were drawn, ti^ywtre 
iSLSE? nn *uch oeetitons more brutal iu thdr dkordora than the Fresidi 
. , Qd, difference between tho two, and It wu a Thai onolo U» 

^ iho eonaoatd countriea llm Englkh plunder waa merely the 

^^l^M/worttofdhaeonimoii men, and wu Inrariahl, roproood whtn 

“1° ^^rfhTtheofflerr. the whole .upphe. Or the troop.** 

ordor woraJoredtTme ^ pu Hte fond, of GoronuMult whoou 

paid with P CTfcc * r<? ~*" t,.. n-nlt of. jy.lHn.Uc method of prorldlngfcr 

tho French ojBcUoojwffo toiu ^ ^ generak, 

their trcniu , enjoined bye*P . njhtarj policy of Napoleon. hi 

and lermh'g tho d ^|„ 0 \o ratSdril military opprodon 

tho ease of the fell only In the qnickeuod uto for 

ceased. •“<* lh ', P . r ^S whkh ihoVliablunU cu)o^d, and the ImroaMO 

sax’. 
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perfection which live system of methodical lobbcry had attained. And this 
difference appeared m the clearest manner when they respectively quilted 
the countries which the) had long occupied. When Soult abandoned Anda- 
lusia, of which he had enjoyed the whole resouiccsfor three) cars, such was 
the umveisal destitution which prevailed, though the country was the richest 
in Spain, and had not seen any scuous invasion during that tunc, that the 
French armies of the south, the centre, and Portugal, had received no pay 
for one, the civil servants none for two years (J), whereas the wealth which 
had been poured into Portugal during the same period was so enormous, 
that it had far more than counterbalanced all the devastations of JIassenas’ 
invasion, and all the sacrihecs of the long piotrneied contest (2) 

? r m« ul of hut oppressive as were the .exactions of the French armies, the 
oi/tmirh sevent) of the military executions by which they wore levied, and 
"«««! the infamous cruelly of the Imperial decrees by which it was at- 
tempted to suppress the insurrections to which they gave rise, wcie still 
more instrumental m producing the geneial and increasing hostility to their 
authority which characterised the later years of the wai. Aot only did Soult 
in Andalusia issue and act upon a proclamation, directing “ no quarter to he 
au S i3 1810. given to any of the Spanish armies or armed bands, and all 
the villages wdicre any resistance was attempted, to he delivered to the 
flames (5) hut Augereau, m Catalonia, announced “ that every man taken 
with arms in Ins hands should be hung, without any form of process, by the 
highway, every house from which resistance was made should be burned, 
and every mhabi taut in it put to the sword (i) and Bcssiercs in the noilh 
issued and enforced decrees unparalleled, it is to be hoped, m modem war- 
fare, for the cold-blooded atrocity m which they are conceived By the first 
of these it is declared, that “ the clergy, alcaldes, cures, and justices ofevery 
village, shall be responsible for the exact payment of the contributions, and 
the furnishing the whole requisitions ordered by the military authorities 
Every village which shall not immediately execute the orders which it has 
received, or furnish the supplies ordered, shall be dehvcicd over to military 
execution, and every individual convicted of stimulating the people to with- 
stand or delay obedience to the Fiencli oiders for furnishings and requisi- 
tions, shall be forthwith delivered over to a military commission (3);” while 
by the second ltwasannounccd, that 44 thefalhcis , molhcis, biolhcis sisters , 
child) cn , and nephews, of all individuals who have quilted their domiciles, 
and do not inhabit the villages occupied by theFrench, shall he held lespon- 
sible, in their poisons and effects , for all acts of violence committed by the 
insurgents , that if any inhabitant is carried off from bis domicile, three of 
the nearest relations of some brigand shall be arrested as hostages, and shot 
if the individual is put to death, that every person who shall be absent eight 
days without permission shall be considered as a brigand, and his i elalions 
proceeded against m terms of this decree, that every person not provided 
with a cai te do shrete shall be immediately sent to prison, everyone found 
corresponding with the insurgents put to death, and every one writing to the 

N 

(1) Nap v 280 everyday llicy draw no ironcy from France, and 

(2) Wellington lo Lord Liverpool Nov. 3, 1810 go on -without pay, provisions, money, or any 

Gurvv vi 552, and vil 188 thing but they lose, in consequence, half their 

“The Trench discipline is founded upon the army in. eycry campaign ’ — Wm.j.i:ioTq:i to Loud 
strength of the tyranny of the Government opernt- Wellesley, Jnnuary 2 U, 1811 , Gusvv'ood, vil 138 
ing upon an army, the majority of whom are sober, f3) Ante, via, Sfl 

\vc)l disposed, amenable to order, $nd in somo (4) See proclamation Dec. 28, J8Q9. Bybn j, 
degree educated They live by the authorized and 429 

regulated plunder oftho country, if any should rc- (5) ''See decree, Juno G, 1811. Helm. i. 565. 
wain t they suffer labour, hardships, and privation? 



